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Hear, Laud o’ Cakes and brither Scots, 

Frae Maidenkirk to Johnny (groat's, 
li there’s a hole in a’ your coats, 

1 rede ye tent it: 

A chiel’s amang you takin’ notes. 

An’ faith he’ll prent it!—B urns 

Ahora bien, dijo el Cunt: intedmt, setter huisped, aguesoa hbros, fme 
/0s quteto ver Que int piace, rtrspmdib fi; y entrandc en »u aposento, satj 
dfi urm Maiifttlla vtrja cerrada ion una cadentlla, y abnPudala, fialiotn 
Aia trts lihros grandts y uuos paptits de Muy butua ittra rscntos d< 
waKu —X)u,N Q'jixoTs. Porte I Capitulu 34 



TO THE BEHT OE EATJtOES, 

^ PLEASED Am) JMDULOEm HEADER 

JEDEDIAII CLEISHBOTllAM 

WISHES JIEAhVU, AND INCREASE, AND CONTENTMENT, 

- ♦ - 

Courteous Ueader. 

JtF ingratitude comprehended every vice, surely so foul a stain icorst 
of all beseenieth him whose life has been devoted to instructing youth 
in virtue and in huvmue letters. Therefore have I chosen, in this 
prolegomemn, to unload my burden of thanks At thy feet, for the 
favour loith which thou hast kindly entertained the Tales of my 
Landlord. Certes, if thou hast cuuckled over their facetious and 
Jestivoiis descriptions, or hadst thy mind filled nnth pleasure at the 
strange and pleasant turns of fortune which they record, verily, I 
have also simpered when I beheld a second storey with attics, that has 
arisen on <he basis of my small domimte at GandercUugh, the walls 
having been aforehand pro)iounced by Deacon Bar*(m to he capable of 
enduring such an elevation. Nor has it been V'ltkout delectation 
thed I have enduM a new coed (snuff-brown, and with metal buttons), 
having all nether yamtmts coi responding thereto. We do therefore 
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lie, in respect of each other, under a reciprocation of benefits, whereof 
those receivedt by me being the most solid (in respect that a new house 
and a new coat are better than a new tale and an old song), tt is 
meet that my gratitude should be expressed wWi the louder voice anc^ 
' more preponderating vdiemenee. And how should it be so expressed ? 
—Certainly not in words only, but in act and deed. It is with this 
sole purpose, and disclaiming all intention of purchasing thatpenHick 
or poffle of land called Oie Garlineseroft, lying adjacent to my garden, 
and measuring seven acrea, three roods, a‘nd four perches, that J have 
committed to the eyes of those who thought well of the former tomes, 
these four additional volumes * of the Tales of my Landlord. Not 
the less, if Petti Prayfort be minded to sell the said poffle, it is at 
his own choice to say so; and, peradventure, he may meet •loith a 
purchaser: unless (gentle reader) the pleasing pourtraictures of Peter 
Pattieson, now given unto thee in particular, and unto the public %n 
general, shall have lost their favour in thine eyes, whereof I am no 
way distrustful. And so much confidence do I repose in thy con¬ 
tinued favour, that, should thy lawful occasions call thee to the town 
of Oanderckiigh, a place frequented by most at one time or other in 
their lives, I loill enrich thine eyes with a sight of those precious 
manuscripts whence thou hast derived so much delectation, thy nose 
with a snuff from my mull, and thy palate with a dram from my 
bottle of strong waters, called by the teamed of Gandercleugh, the 
Dominie^s Dribble o* Drink. 

It is there, 0 highly esteemed and beloved reader, thou wilt he able 
to bear testimony, through the medium of thine oton senses, against 
the children of vanity, who have sought to identify thy friend and 
servant with I know not what inditer of vain fables; who hath 
cumbered the world with his devices, but shrunken from the respoim- 
hility (hereof Truly, this hath been well termed a qcneration hard 
of faith ; since what can a nan do to ass rt his properlq in a printed 
tome, saving to put his name in the tiikpage thereof, icith his de¬ 
scription, or designation, us the lavryers term %t, and place of abode ‘i 
Of a surety I would have Sfuch sceptics consider how they themselves 
would brook to have their works ascribed to others, their names and 
professions imputed as forgerks, and their very existence brought into 
qiiesHon ; even although, peradventure, it may he it is of littk conse¬ 
quence to any but themselves, not only whether they are living or dead, 
but even whether they ever lived or no. Yet have my maligners carried 
their uncharitabk censures still farther. 

These cavillers have not only doiibted mine identity, although thus 
* [The Heart of Hid-Lothian was orrginully imbliehed in 4 Tols.! 
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plainly proved^ but they have impeached my veracity an^ the avthen- 
ticit^ of my historical narratives I Verily^ I can only my in answer^ 
iliat I have been cautelous in quoting mine authorities. It is true, 
indeed; that if I had hearkened with only one ear^ I might have re¬ 
hearsed my tale with more acceptation from those who love to hear but 
* halX the truth. It is, it may hapj 7iot altogether to the discredit of 
our kindly nottion of tkotUind, that we are apt to take an interest, 
■wafhiy 7jea partial, in the deeds rtnrf sentiments of our forefathers. 
He u'Jlotin his adversaries describe as a perjured Prelatist, is desirous 
that his predecessors should be held onoderate in their power, and just 
in their ^execution of its piirilegcs, lohen truly, the unimpassioned 
peruser of the annals of iho<e times shall deem them sai^uinanj, 
violent, and tyrannical. Again, the representatives of the suffering 
Tlonconfor mists desire that their ancestors, the Camfroniam, shall be 
represented not si^nply as honest enthusiasts, oppressed for conscience' 
sake, but persons of fine breeding, and valiant heroes. Truly, the 
historian cannot gratify these prtdUections. He must needs dtcscrihe 
the cacallers as proud and high-spirited, cruel, remorsdcM, and 
vindictive, the sufferuuf party as honourably tenacious of their 
opinions under perstcution ; their own tempers being, however, sullen, 
fierce, and rude; their opinions absurd and extravagant; and their 
iL'hole course of conduct that of persons whom hellebore would better 
have suited than prosecutions unto death for high-treason. Nathe- 
less, while such and so prposfsrous were the opinions m either side, 
there were, it cannot he doubted, men of virtue and worth on both, 
to entitle either party to claim merit from its martyrs. It has been 
demanded of me, Jedediah Cleithbotham, by what right I am entitled, 
to constitute myself an impartial judge of their discrepancies >/ 
opinions, seeing (as it is stated) that I must necessarily hare descended 
from one or other of the contending jjartics, and be, of course, mdded 
for better or for worse, according to the reaSonable practice of Hcothmd, 
to its dogmata, or opinions, and bomid, as it were, by the tie matri¬ 
monial, or, to speak icithout inetaphir, ex jure saiiguiiiis, to main¬ 
tain them in preference to all others. 

But, nothing denying the rationality of the rule, which calls on all 
n%w living to rule their political and religious opinions by those of 
their great-^andfaihers, and inevitable as seenh the one or the other > 
horn of the dilemma betwixt which my adversaries conceive they have 
pinned me to the wall, I yet spy some means of refuge, and claim a 
privilege to write and speak of both parties vnth impartiality. For, 

0 ye powers of logic / when the Prelatists and PreAyterians of old 
times went togidherjby die ears in this unlucky country, my ancestor 
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(venerated be^is memory !) woe one of the people called Quakers, and 
suffered severe handling from either side, evm to the ertenuatioti of 
his purse and the ijicarceration of his person. 

Craving thy pardon, gentle Reader, for these few words concerning 
me. and mine, 1 rest, as above cuyressed, thy sure and obligated 
friend,* J, C,. 



TJTTIiODUCTTOJ^ 

TO THE HEART OF MW-LOTHIAN—(18SO). 


THK author has stated^ iu the prefam to the Chron^les of the 
Canon(/ate^ JSJ7, that he received from, an anow/mom correspondent 
*«}» account of the incident upon which the fnllowing story is founded. 
He is now at liberty to say, that the information conveyed to 
htni by a late amiable and imjenious lady, whose wit and jiou'er of 
remarking and jttdyiuy of character still survive in the memory of 
her friends. Her maiden name wixs Miss Helen Lan'son, of (Urth- 
hend, and she iras •tvife of Thomas Coldie, Esq. of CraigmAiie, Com¬ 
missary of Dumfries. 

Her communication was in these words :— 

“/ had taken for summer lodgings a cottage near the old Abbey 
of Lincluden. It had formerly been inhabited by a lady who had 
pleasure in embellishing cottages, which she found perhaps homely 
and even poor enough; mine, therefore, possessed many marks of 
taste and elegance wmmal in this species of habitation in Scotland, 
where a cottage is literally what its name declares. 

t “From my cottage door I bad a paitial vieto of the old Abbey 
before mentioned ; some of the highest arches were seen oner, and some 
throwfh, the trees scattered along a lane which led down to the ruin, 
and the strange fantastic shapes of almost all thos^ old ashes aecorthd 
wonderfully well with the buildivg they at once shaded and orna¬ 
mented. 

“ The Abbey itself from my door was almost mi a level with the 
cottage ; but on coming to the end of the hxne, it tens discovered to be 
vituated on a high perpendicular hank, at the foot of which run the 
clear waters of the Cluden, where they hasten to join the sweepiwf 
Nith, 

* Whose distant roaring writs and fa's.' 

As my kitchen aifd parldhr were not very far distant, I one day went 
in to purchase some chickens from a person I heard offering them for 
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saU. It was a little, rather stoui-loohing woman, who seemed to he 
between seveitiy and eighty years of aye; she was almost covered with 
a tartan plaid, and her cap had over it a black silk hood, tied under 
the chin, a piece of dress still much in use among elderly womm of 
that rank of life in Scotland ; her eyes were dark, and remarkably 
lively and intelligent; I entered into conversation with her, and began 
by asking how she maintained herself, etc. 

“ She said that in winter she footed stockings, that is, knit fe<d to 
country-peoplds stockings, which hears about the same relation to 
stocking-hiitling that cobbling does to shoe-making, and is of course 
both less profitable and less dujnified ; she lilvAcise taught a few 
children to read, and in summer she whiles reared a few chicJxns. 

“/ said I could venture to guess from- her face she had never been 
married. She laughed Heartily at this, and said, ‘ I maun hae the, 
queerest face that ever 'teas seen, that ye could guess that. Note, do 
tell me, madam, Itow ye cam to think sae V 1 told her it was from 
her cheerful disengaged countenance. She said, ‘ Mem, have ye na 
far mair reason to he happy tJutn me, wi* a gtuie husband and a fine 
family o* bairns, and plenty o* everything 1 for me, Fm the puirest 
0 * a’ puir bodies, ami can hardly contrive to keq> mysell alive in a* 
the wee bits o^ ways I hae telVt ye.' After some more conversation, 
during whidi I was more and more pleased with the old woman's 
sensible conversation, and the naivetiS of her remarks, she rose to go 
away, when I aslted her name. Her countenance suddenly clouded, 
and she said gravely, rather colouring, ‘ My name is Helen Walker ; 
but your hushatvd kens weel cbout me* 

In the evening I related how much I had been pleased, and in¬ 
quired what was extraordinary in die history of Qic poor woman, 

Mr. - said, there were perhaps few more remarktdde people than 

Helen Walker. She had been left an orphan, with the charge of a 
sister cormderahlg younger (}wn herself, and who was educated and 
maintained by her*ecertions. Attached to her by so many ties, there¬ 
fore, it vnll not he easy to conceive her filings, when she found that 
this only sister must be tried ley the laws of her country for child 
murder, and upon being called as principal witness against her. 
The counsel for the prisoner told Helen, that if die could declare that 
her sister had made qny preparations, however sUght, or had given 
her any intimation on sulgect, that such a statement tvould save 
her sister^s life, as she was the principal witness against her. Helen 
said, * It is impossibly for me to swear to a falsehood ; and, whatever 
may be the consequmce, I will give my oath aeeordii^ to my conscience.* 

“ The trial came on, and the sister was found guilty and con- 
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demned; but in Scotland six louks must elapse between the sentence 
an^ the vceeution, and Helm Tf'alker availed herse^ of it. The 
very day of her sister^s eondeniTiation she got apetitio7i drawn, steUing 

* the peculiar circumstances of the ease, and (hat very wight set out on 
foot to London. 

Without introduction or recomnendation, wi07> her simple (per¬ 
haps iU-a^essed) petition, drawn up by some inferior elerk of the 
ccfkrt, she presented herself, in her tartan plaid and country attire, 
to the lode Duke of Argyle, who immediately procured the pardoti she 
petiiiBned for, and Helen returned with it on foot fust in time to 
save her sister. 

“ I tvas so strongly interested by this narrative, that Ldetermined 
immediately to prosecute my aequainUmce with Helen Walker; but 

* as I loas to leave the country next day, I was obliged to defer it till 
my return in spring, when the first walk I took was to Helm 
Walker*s cottage. 

She had died a short time before. My regret was extreme, and 
I mdeavoured to obtain some account of Helen from an old woman 
who inhabited the other end of her cottage. I inquired if Helm ever 
spoke of her past history—her journey to London, etc., *Na,* the old 
woman said, ‘ Helen was a wily body, and whene'er ony o' the neebors 
asked anything about it, she aye turned the conversation.* 

In short, every answer I received only tended to increase my re¬ 
gret, and raise my opinion of Helen Walker, who could unite so 
much prudence with so much heroic virtue.'* 

This wjaraiive was inclosed in the following letter to the author, 
without dale or signature :— 

• “ Sir,—The occurrence just relate happened to me twmiy-eix 
years ago. Helen Walker lies buried in the churchyard of Jrongray, 
aboA six miles from Dumfries. I once proposed that a small monu¬ 
ment should have been erects to rommemorate remarkable a cha¬ 
racter, but I now prefer leaving it to you to perpetuate her memory 
in a more durable manner." 

The reader is now able to judge how far the author has improved 
,upon, or fallen short of, die pleasing and interesUng sketch 0 / high 
principle and steady affection dispk^ed by Helen Walker, the proto¬ 
type of the fictitious JeanU Deans. Mrs. Goldie was unfortunately 
dead before die author had givm his name h these volumes, so he lost 
all opportunity gf thanking that lady for her highly valuable com- 
munieation. But her daughter, Miss Goldie, oblig^ him with the 
foUmoing qdditional information :— 
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“ Mrs. Goldie endeavour^ to collect further partieulars of Helen 
WaVeeTf particularly concerning her journey to London^ but foynd 
this nea/rly impossible ; as the luitural dignity of her character^ and 
a high sense of family respectoMlityf made her so indissolubly connect ' 
her sister's disgrace her ovm exertions^ that none of neigh- 
hours durst ever question her upon the subject. One old toomai^ a 
distant relation of Helen's^ and who is still living, says she worked 
an harvest with her, hut that she never ventured to ask her about *ti&r 
sister^ <t trial, or her journey to London; ^ Helen,' she added, f^s a 
lofty body, and used a high style o' language.' The same old \eoman 
says, that every year Helm received a cheese from her sister, tSho lived 
at JFhitdiaven. and that she always sent a liberal portion of it to 
herself, or to her father's family. This fact, though trivial in itself, 
strongly marks the affeetih'f subsisting between the tsoo sisters, and' 
the complete conviction on t ic mind of the criminal that her sister 
had acted solely from high principle, not from any want of feeling, 
which another small hut characteristic trait \cill further illustrate. 
A gentleman, a relation of Mrs. Goldie's, who happened to be travel¬ 
ling in the North of England, on coming to a small inn, was shoicn 
into the parlour by a female servant, who, after cautiously shutting 
the door, said, * Sir, I'm Nelly Walker's sister.' Thus practica/ly 
showing that she considered her sister as better known by her high 
conduct than even herself by a different kind of celebrity. 

** Mrs. Goldie was extremely anxious to have a tombstone and an 
inscription upon it erected in Jrongray Churchyard; and if Sir 
Walter Scott mil condescend to norite the last, a little subscription 
could be easily raised, in the immediate neighbourhood, and Mrs. 
Goldie's wish he thus fulfilled." 

It is scarcely neemary to add that the request of Miss Goldie will 
he most willingly complied with, and without the necessity of any tax 
on the public.* l^or is theft much occasion to repeat how much the 
author conceives himself obliged to his unknown correspondent, who 
thus supplied him with a theme affording such a pleasing view of the 
moral dignity of virtue, (hough unaided by birth, beauty, or talent. 
If the picture has suffered in the execution, it is from the failure of 
die author's powers to present in detail the same simple and striking 
portrait exhibited in Mrs. Goldie's letter. 

ABBOXSFOBD, April 1, 1880. 


* [Note B. Tombstone to Helei. Walker,] 
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f ALTROVOR it would he impossible to add much to Mrs. Goldie's 
picturesque and most interesting account of Helen Wthe proto¬ 
type of imaginary Jeanie IJeans, the Editor may he pardoned for 
inb^ueing two or three anecdotes respecting that excellent person, 
which he has collected from a volume entitled, Sketches from Nature, 
hy John M*Diarmid, a gentleman who conducts an able provhidal 
paper in the tomi of Dumfries. 

Helen was the daughter of a small farmer in a place called Dal- 
whaim, in the parish of Jrongray; irhere, after the, death of her 
father, she continued, with the unassuming piety of a Scottish pea¬ 
sant, to support her mother by her oicn unreniitted labour and priva¬ 
tions; a case so common, that even yet, I am proud to say, few of 
my eountryicomen would shrink from the duty. • 

Helen talker was held among her equals pensy, that is, proud or 
conceited; but the facts brought to prove this accusation seem only to 
evince a strength of character supeiior to those around her. Ihus it 
was remarked, that when it ihunderetl, she went with her work and 
her Bible to the front of the cottage, alleging that the Almighty could 
smite in the city as well as in the field. 

Mr. M'Diarm id mentions more particularly the misfortune of her 
sister, which he supposes to have taken place previous to 1786. 
Helen, Walker, declining every proposal of saving her relation's, life 
at the expense of truth, borroiced a sum of money sufiunent for her 
journey, walked the, whole distance to London barefoot, and made 
her, way to John Duke of Argyle. She was heard to say, that, by 
fhe Almighty strength, she had been enabled to meet the Duke at the 
most^critical moment, which, if lost, would have caused the inevitable 
forfeiture of her sister^s life. 

Isabella, or Tibby Walker, saved frhm the fete which impended 
over her, was married by the p&rson who had wronged her (named 
Waugh), and lived happily for great part of a century, uniformly 
acknowledging the extraordinary affection to which she owed her 
preservaHm, 

* Helen Walker died <d>out the end of the year 1791, and her re¬ 
mains art interred in the churchyard of her%ative parish of Iron- 
gray, in a romantic cemetery on the hanks of the Cairn. That a 
character so distincpiish^ for her undaunted love of virtue, lived and 
died in poverty,*if not*want, serves only to show «« hmo insignifi¬ 
cant, in Gu sight of Heaven, are our principal olgeets of ambition 
upon earth? 




PRELTMIKARY CHAPTER, 

Ho <f4nffn thy hill, romantic Ashboum, glidtn 
2'he Derby dWy, carrying six iiisUlcs. 

Paerc 

The times have changed in nothing more (we folloir as we were 
wont the^ manuscript of Peter Pattieson) than in the rapid convry- 
* ance of intollig&nce and coinniiinication beticict one part of Scotland 
and another. It is not above twenty or thirty years, according to 
the evidence of many credible witnesses now alive, since a little 
miserable horse-cart, performing with difiiculty a journey of thirty 
miles per diem, carried our mails from the capital of Scotland to 
%ts extremity. Nor wow Scotland much more deficient iii these 
accommodations than our rich sister had been about eighty years 
before. Fielding, in his Tom Jones, and Farquhar, in a little 
farce called the Staye-Oourh, have ridiculed the slmimess of these 
vehicles of public accommodation. According to the latter authority, 
the highest bribe could only induce the coachman to promise to 
anticipate by half-anrhour the usual time of his arrival at the 
Bull and Mouth. 

But in both countries these ancient, slow, and mri modes of 
cf^nveyance are now alike unknown; mail-coach races against mail- 
coach^ and high-flyer against highflyer, through the most tetnoie 
districts of Britain. And in our village alone, three post-coaches, 
and four coaches with men armed, and in scarl't cassocks, thunder 
through the streets each day, and rival in brilliancy and noise the 
invention of the celdrraJted tyrant :— 

Demcna, qui nimbos ei non imitabUe fulmen, 
jEre et cortwpedmn pulsu, simularat, eqiwrum. 

* 

Now apd then, to complete the resmblaihe, and to correct the 
prerumplAom of the venturous charioteers, it does happen that the 
career of these dashing riveUs of Skdmoneus meets with as undesirable 
and violent a terpiination as that of thsir prototype. It is on such 

[Noti!:, —^ThiM Preliminary Chapter originally formed the flret of the Kovel, hut 
had now bcen^rlnted in Italics on acroant of its introductory chaiRcter.] 
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tecofiofnB that the Insides and Outsides, tv use the appr<^print« 
vdiiculwr plUtases, have reason to rue the exchange of the slaw fiml 
safe motion of the ancient Fly-coaches, which,, compared with the 
chariots of Mr. Palmer, so ill deserve the name. The ancient* 
vehicle used to settle quietly down, like a ship scuttled and left to 
sink hy the gradual influx of the waters, while the modem is 
smashed to pieces viith (he velocity of the same vessel hurled against 
breakers, or rather with the fury of a bomb bursting at the conclvtdon 
of its mreer through the air. The late ingenious Mr, Permant, 
whose humour it was to set his face in stem opposition'tb these 
speedy conveyances, had collected, I have heard, a formidable list of 
such casualties, vhit\ joined to the imposition of innkeepers, whose 
cJutrges the passengers had no ivme to dispute, the saneiness of the 
coachman, and the uncontroJ'.d and despotic authority of the tyrant* 
railed the guard, held forth a picture of horror, to which murder, 
theft, fraud, and jnrulafion, lent all their dark colouring. Hut 
that which gratifies the impatience of the human disposition will he 
^nraetised in the teeth of danger, and in defiance of admonitim ; and, 
in despite of the Cambrian antiquary, mail-coaches not only roll 
their thunders rovwl the base of Penman-Maur and Cader-Idris, hut 

Frighted SJcUldaw hears afar 
The rattling of the unscythed car. 

And 2 wrhaps the echoes of Ben Nevis may soon he awakened by the 
bugle, not of a warlike chieftain, but of the guard of a mail-coach. 

It was a fine mnvmer day, and our little school had obtained a 
half-holiday, hy the intercession of a good-humoured visitor.* I 
e.cpected by the coach a new number of an interesting periodical 
^mhliention, and. walked forward on the highway to meet i*, with die 
impatience which Cowper his described as actuating tAe resident in 
the country when longing fo^ intelligence from the mart oj news :— 

, . . The grand debate, 

The popular harangue,—{he tart reply ,— 

The Itgic, and th< wnsdom, and the wit. 

And the loud laugh, — I long to know them all /— 

I bum to set the imprisoned, wranglers fircc. 

And give them voice and utterance again. 

It was with such yeelings that I eyed the approach jyf the new 
emeh, lately estcihlished on mvr road, and hiown by the name of the 
llomerset, which, to say truth, possesses some intwest for me, even 
when it conveys no such important informaitiqfn. The distant 

* His hononr Gilbert Gosltou of Gflitderclengb; for 1 love to be inerlse in 
rnatters of Importance —J. C. 
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ireniulouit sound of its lolieels was kmrdjust as I gained the summit 
of Hie gentle ascent, called the Goslindtrae, from wdvieh command 
an extensive view down the valley of the river Gander. The pvthlie 
* road, which comes up the side of that stream, and crosses it at a 
bridge (Aout a quarter of a mile from the place where I was standing, 
runs partly through enclosures and plantatiom, and partly through 
open pasture land. It is a childish amusement perhaps,—but my 
lif' has been spent vnth children, and why dumld not my pleasures 
he like theirs ?—cJUldish as it is then, I must own I have had great 
pleasure in watching the approach of the carriage, cohere the openings 
of the rOad permit it to he seen. The gay glancing of the equipage, 
its diminished and toy-like appearance at a distance, contrasted with 
the rapidity of its motion, its appearance and disajJpearasice at 
' intervals, and the progressively increasing sounds that announce its 
nearer approach, hare all to the idle and listless spectator, who has 
nothing more important to attend to, something of awakening interest. 
The ridicule may attach to me, which is flung upon mevny an honest 
citizen, who watcim from the window of his villa the passage of tits 
stage-coach; but it is a very natural source of amusement notwith- 
stafiding, and many of those who join in the laugh are perhaps not 
unused to resort to it in secret. 

On the present occasion, however, fate had decreed tlud T should 
not enjoy the consummation of the amusement by seeing the coach 
rattle past me as £ sat on the turf, and hearing the hoarse grating 
voice of the guard as he skimmed forth far my grasp the expected 
packet, loithout the carriage checking its course for an instant. I 
had, seen the vehicle thunder down the hill that leads to the bridge 
pith more than its usual impetuosity, glittering all the while by 
fladies from a cloudy tabernacle of the dust which it had raised, and 
leaving a train behind it on the road resembling a wreath of summer 
mist. But it did not appear on the fop of the nearer hank within 
the usual space of three minutes, which frequent observation had 
enabled me to ascertain was the medium time for crossiwj the bridge 
and mounting the ascent. When dovhh that space had elapsed, I 
became alarmed, and walked hastily forward. As I came in sight 
of the bridge. Vie cause of delay was too manifest, for the Somerset 
had made a summerset in good earnest, and tverltimed so completely, 
Viat it was literally resting upvn the ground, with the roof under¬ 
most, and the four wheels in the air. The ** exertions of the guard 
and eoadhman,” both of whom were gratefully commeniorated in the 
newspapers, having succeeded in disentangling the harses by cutting 
the hanm%, were now proceediitg to extricate the iiisides by a sort of 
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summary and Cataarean process oj delivery^ forcing ihe hinges from 
me of dooss which they could not opeth otherunse. In this maimer 
were two disconsolate damsels set at liberty from the womh of*the 
leathern conveniency. As they immediately began to settle their ^ 
clothes^ which were a little deranged^ as may be premmedf I concluded 
they had received no injury^ and. did not venture to obtrude my services 
at timr toilette^ for which^ I understand^ I have since been r^edted 
upon by the fair sufferers. The outsides, who mast have been dis¬ 
charged from thdr elevated situation by a shock resembling the 
springing of a minSf escaped, nevertheleae, loith the usual allowance 
of scratches and hruieea, excepting three, who, having been* pitched 
into the river Gander wore dimly seen contending with the tide hke 
the relics of Jtlneas's shipurrck ,— 

Rari apparcti ‘ mnles in gurgtie vaato. * 

I applied my poor exertions where they seemed to he most needed, 
and witii (he assistance of one or tioo of the company who had escape 
unhurt, easily succeeded in fishing out two of the unfortunate 
passengers, who were stout active young fellotca; and, hut for the 
2irepoeteroua length of their greatcoats, and ihe equally fashionable 
latitude and longitude of their Wellington trousers, would, have re¬ 
quired little assistance from any one. The third was sicJcly and 
elderly, and might have perished hut for the efforts used to preserve 
him. 

fVhen the two greatcoated gentlemen had extricated themselves from 
the river, and diaken their ears like huge water-dogs, a violent alter¬ 
cation ensued betwixt them and the coachman and guard, concerning 
the cause of their overthrow. In the course of the squabble, I observed 
that both my new acquaintancee belonged to the lair, and that their 
professional sharpness was kkely to prove an overmatch for the turly 
and offUsial tone of the guardSans of the vdiich. The dispute ended 
in the guard assuring passengers that they should have seats in a 
heavy coach which wouU. pass tiiat spot in less than half-an-hour, 
provided it were not full. Chance seemed to favour this arrangement, 
for when tiie expected vehicle arrived, there were only two places 
occupied in a carriage which profess^, to carry six. The two ladies 
who had been diainterted out of (he fallen v^tide were readily adi 
mitted, hut positive obgections were stated by Oiose prelHofU^ in 
possession to the admittance of the two lawyers, whose vetted garments 
being much of the nature of wdl-soaked sponges, there was every 
reason to believe they would refund a considerable fuirt of the water 
they had eoUected, to (he wconvenienee qf their feUow-passengera, On 
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other hmd, the lawyers r^ect^ a seat on ihe roqff alleginy that 
they had only taken that station for plectsure for one atagej hut veere 
entitled 'in all respects to free egress and regress from the interior, to 
• which their contract positively referred. After some altercation, in 
which something was said upon the edict Nautss caupones stabularii, 
ike coach went off, leaving the learned gentlemen, to abide by iketr 
fiction of damages, 

^hey immediately applied to me to guide them to the next village 
afid Ihe best inn ; and from the account I ga/oe them of the Wallace 
Head,eckclared they were much better pleas&l to stop there than to go 
forwardjupon the terms of ^at impudent scoundrel the guard of the 
Somerset. All that they mw tvanted was a lad to carry their 
travelling hags, who ions easily procured from an adjoining afltage ; 
eand they prepared to walk forward, when they found there was 
another passenger in the same deserted situation with themselves. 
This was the elderly and sickly-looking person, who had been preci¬ 
pitated into the river along with the two young lawyers. He, tl 
seems, had been too modest to push his ouni plea against the coach¬ 
man when he saw that, of his betters rejected, and now renuiinal 
behind with a look of timid anxiety, plainly intimating that he was 
dejieient in those means of recommendation which are necessary pass¬ 
ports to ^ hospitality of an inn. 

I ventured to call the attention of the two dashing young blades, 
for such they seemed, to the desolate condition of their fellow-traveller. 
They took the hint with ready good-nature. 

“ 0, true, Mr. Dunoverf' said one of the youngsters, “ you must 
not remain on the pavS here; you must go and have some dinner 
with us—Halkit and I must have a post-chaise to go on, at all events, 
and we will set you down wherever suits you best.'* 

The poor man, for such his dress, as wcU as his diffidence, bespoke 
him, made the sort of acknowledging heu' by which says a Scotsman, 
** It*s too mufdi honour for the like of yne;” and folUmed humhhj 
behind his gay patrons, aU three hesprinklvng the dusty road as they 
walked along with the moisture of their drenched garmaits, and ex 
hibiting the singular and somewhat ridiculous appearance of three 
persons suffering from the opposiie extrenu of humidity, while the 
summer sun was at its height, and everything else around them had 
the expression of heat and drought. The ridicule did not escape the 
young gentlemen themselves, and ^wy had made what might he 
received as one or two tolenbU jests on the sulyect before they had 
advanced far on (heir peregrination. 

** We cannot eonyplain, Uke Cowley," said one of them, that 
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Gideotir's fleece remadne dry, while all around is moiet; iMe is the 
reverse of ihewM/raeU” 

** We ought to he revived with gratitude in this good Ufwn ^we 
bring a supply of what they seem to need most,** said HcdMt. 

Atvd distribute it with unparalleled generosity** relied his com¬ 
panion; **performing the part of three loater-earts for the benefit of 
their dusty roads.** • 

“ We come before (hem, too/’ said Halkit, ** in full professic^ial 
force—counsel and agent **— 

** A'^d client,** said the young advocate, looking behind hin^; and 
then added^ lowering his voice, “ that looks as if he had h^t such 
dangerous company too long.** 

It was, indeed, too true, that the humble follower of the gay young 
men had die threadbare appearance of a worn-out litigant, and 1^ 
could not hut smile at the conceit, though anxious to conceal my mirth 
from the cbfeet of it 

When ice arrived at the Wallace Inn, the elder of the Edinburgh 
gentlemen, and whom I understood to be a barrister, insisted that I 
should remain and take part of their dinner ; and their inquiries 
and demands speedily put my landlord and his whole family in 
motion to produce the best cheer which the larder and cellar afforded, 
ami proceed to cook it to the best advantage, a science in which our 
entertainers seemed to be admirably skilled. In other respects they 
were lively young men, in the hey-day of youth and good spirits, 
}?laying the part which is common to the higher classes of the law at 
Edinburgh, and which nearly resembles that of the young Templars 
in the days of Steele and Addison. An air of giddy gaiety mingled 
wi^ the good sense, taste, and information, vMch their conversaUon 
ejhibited; and it seemed to be their dlgect^ to unite the character 'of 
men of fadiimi and lovers of the polite arts. A fine gentleman, bred 
up in the thorough idleness and inanity of pursuit, which I under¬ 
stand is absoluleli) necessary to the character in perfection, might in 
all probability have *traced a tinge of professional pedantry which 
marked the barrister in spite of his efforts, and something of active 
bustle in his companion, and would certainly have detects more than 
a fashionable mixture of information and animated interest in the 
language of both. to me, icho had no pretensions to be so 

critical, my companions seemed to form a very happy ^mixture of 
goodbreeding and liberal information, with a disposition to lively 
rattle, pun, and jest, amusing to a grave man, because it what he 
hinwlf can least cosily command. ” * 

The thin jmle-faced man, whom their good-oiature had brought into 
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tJuir Boeietyf lixked out of place a$ well ae out of epirite^ eaie on the 
edgewf hie seat, and kept the eJuUr at two feet distance fr^ die table; 
thus incorimoding himself considerably in convoying the victuals to 
his mouthf as if by toay of penance for partaking of them, in the 
company of his superiors. A short time after dinner, declining all 
^entreaty to partake of ^ wine, which oireulated freely refund, he 
informed himee^ of the hour when fAe ehaiee had been ordered to 
attend; and saying he wofuld he in readiness, modestly withdrew from 
the apa^boMni. 

“ Jack^ said the barrister to hie companion, I remember that 
poor fellmds fau ; you spoke mere trolly than you were aimre of; he 
really is one of my clients, poor man.** • 

“ Poor man !** echoed Halkit —“ I suppose you mean he is your 
one and only client ?** 

“ Tkat*8 not my fault, Jack,** replied the ot)\er, whoee name 1 dis¬ 
covered was Hardie. You are to give me all your business, you 
know; and if yon hare none, the learned gentleman here htou's 
nothing can come of nothing.** 

You seem to have browjht somethinq to nothing though, in the 
case of that honest man. He holts as if he uerejust about to honum 
with his residence the Heakt op Mid-Lothian.” 

“ You are mistaken—he is just delivered from it.—Our friend 
here looks for an ejplanation. Fray, Mr. Pattieson, have you been, 
in Edinburgh ?** 

I answered in the afjirmaiive. 

Then you must have passed, occasionally at least, though probably 
not so faithfully as I am doonud to do, through a narrmc intricate 
passage, leading out of the north-west comer of ihe Parliament Square, 
arul pacing by a high and antique huiMing with turrets and 'iron 
grates, ^ 

Making good the saying odd, * 

“ Near the church and fat /rant God ’*— 

Mr. Halkit broke in upon his learned counsel, to contribute his 
moiety to the riddle—** Ha/oing at the door the Ugn of the Red 
Man*' - 

And being on the whole" resumed ihe cou^ieellor, interrupting 
his friend inehis turn, “ a sort of place where msefortwne is happily 
eonfouTtded with guiU, where all who are in widt to get out "- 

** And where none who have the good luck to be ouA, wish to get in,** 
added his companion. * 

** I concmfve you, gentlemen,** replied I; you mean ihe prison.*’ 

VOL. yif, > , • c 
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** The prison,** added (he young Imoysr—Yon have hit it—the 
very reverend Tolbooth itself; and let me tell you, you are.obliged to 
us for describing it with so much modesty and brevity; for with 
whatever ampliations we might have chosen to decoraie the svitgect, 
you lay entirely at our mercy, since Oie Fathers Conscript of our city 
have decreed that the veiurctbU edifice itself ehaU not remain inr 
existence to confirm or to confute us** 

‘‘ Then (he Tolbooth of Edinburgh is called the Heart of ^fid^ 
Lothian V* said I. 

** So termed and repute, I assure you.** 

“ I think,*' said I, toilh the bashful diffidence uoith wlUcih a man 
lets slip a pun in presence of his superiors, ** the metropolitan county 
may, in that ease, be said to have a sad heart.** 

“ Right as my glove, Mr. Pattieson,** added Mr. Hardie ; ** and 
a close heart, and a hard .leart—Keep it up. Jack** 

“ And a wicked heart, and a poor heart,** answered HaUdt, doing 
hie best. 

** And yet it may be called in some sort a strong heart, and a high 
heart,** ryoined ^6 advocate. “ You see I can put you both out of 
heart** 

I have played all my hearts,** said Oie younger gentleman. 

“ Then wdll have another lead,** answered hie companion.—And 
as to the old and condemned I'olbooth, what pity the some honour 
cannot be done to it as has been dons to many of its inmates. Why 
should net ths Tolbooth have its * Last Speech, Confession, and Dying 
Words V The old 'stones would he just as conscious of honour as 
many a poor deoil who has dangled like a tassel at the west end of it, 
while the hawkers were shouting a confession the culprit had wmr 
heard of.** ^ 

** I am afraid** said I,f* if I might presume to give my ^opinion, 
it would be a tale of unvaried sorrow and guiU,** 

**Not entirely,*my friend** said Hardie; “a prison is a world 
within itself, and has its own business, gri^s, and joys, peculiar to 
its circle. Its inmates are sometimes sherb-lined, but so are soldiers 
an service; they are poor rehUody to &ie world without, but there are 
degrees of wealth and poverty among them, and so some are retatixeiy 
nih also. They cannot etir abroad, but neither can the garrison of 
a besieged fort, or the crew of a ship eU sea; and they are not under 
a dispensation quite so desperate ae either, far they may have a$ much 
food 08 they have money to buy, and are tiot obliged to work, whether 
they have food or not** ' 
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what v(mety of inddeat” taid I (not ^oithotU a wcret view 
to my preeent tadt)j ** could pose^ly be derived from tuJi a work at 
you are pleased to talk of?** 

“ Infimte” replied ^ young admoate. “ Whatever of guilt, 
crime, impoatwre, foUy, unheard-of misfortunes, and unlooked-for 
change of fwtune, can he found to chequer life, my Last Speech of 
the TolbooGh should illustrate with examples sufficient to gorge even 
the piiblids aU-devouring appetite for the wonderful and horrible. 
The invyitor of fictitious narratives has to rack his brains for means 
to diversify his tale, and after all can hardly kit upon characters or 
incidents which have not been used again and again, until &uy are 
fomiliar to the eye of the reader, so (hed (he development, enlevement, 
the desperate wound of whiclt, the hero never dies, the burning fever 
from which the heroine is sure to recover, become a mere matter of 
course. I join mth my honest friend Grdbhe, and have an unlucl^ 
propensity to hope, when hope is lost, and to rely upon the corkjacket, 
which carries the heroes of romance safe through all the billows of 
qffiietion.’* He Uien declaimed the foUowing passage, rather with too 
much than too little etnphasis :— 

Much have t fenred, hut am no more afraid, 

Whm smne dutste beauty by some wetch betrayed^ 

Is drawn away with such distracted speed. 

That she aniicipaies a dreadful deed. 

Nat so do I—Let solid walls impound 
The captive fair, and dig a moat around : 

Let there he brazen locks and bars of steel, 

And keepers crud, such as never fed j 
With not a single note the purse supply. 

And vhen she begs, let men and maids deny; 

Be windofws therefrom which die dare wot fall. 

And hdp so distant, ’tis in vain to call; 

Still moans of freedom will some Bower devise, 

And from the baffisd ruffian snatch Jnsprixtlf 

** The end of imeertaMUy,** he concluded, “ is the death of interest; 
and hence it ho^ppene that no one now reads novels.** 

“ Hear him, ye gods/** returned hie companion. ** I assure you, 
Mr. PatHeaon, you will hardly visit this teamed gentleman, but you 
are likdy to find the new novel most in repute tijing on his table ,— 
snugly intrenched, howsoer, beneath Staude Institutes, or an open 
volume of Morriem*e Deeisione.** 

** Do J dmy itj** send the hopeful jurisconsult, *"or wherefore 
should I, sines it is well known these Delilahs seduce my wieere and 
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my hetters ? May (hey not be found lurking amidst the miUtiplied 
memoriah of our most distinguished counedf and even peepiUg'from 
under the cushion of a judge^s armrchair ? Our seniors at the bar; 
loithin the 6ar, and even on the bench, read navels ; and, if not belied., 
some of them have varittm novels into the bargain, I ond/g say, ^t 
T read from habit and from indolence, not from real interest; that, 
like ancient Pistol devouring his Udc, I read and swear till I ^et to 
the end of the narrative. But not so in the real records of human 
vagaries—not so in ths State Trials, or in the Books of Adfoumal, 
where every now and then you read new pages of the human heart, 
and turns of fortune far beyond what the boldest novelist ever at¬ 
tempted to pioduee from the coinage ofh^ hram,” 

“ And for such narratives” I asked, “ you suppose the History 
the Pnson of Edinburgh might afford appropriate materials 

** In a degree unusually ample, my dear sir," said Hardie — 
** Fill your glass, however, in the meanwhile, JVas it not for many 
years ^ place in which the Scottish parliament met 9 Was it not 
James's place of refuge, when the mob, inflamed by a seditious 
preacher, broke forth on him with the cries of * T)w sword of the Lord 
and of Gideon—bring forth the wicked Haman V Since that time 
how many hearts have throbbed within these walls, as the tolling of 
the neighbouring bell announced to them how fast the sands of their 
life were dbing; how many must have sunk at the sound—how many 
were support^ by stubborn pride and dogged resolution—how many 
by the consolations of religion 9 Have there not been some, who, 
looking back on the motives of (hdr crimes, were scarce able to under¬ 
stand how they should have had sudi temptation as to seduce them 
from virtue; and have there not, perhaps, been others, udw, sensible 
of their innocence, were divided between indignation at the undeserved 
doom which h.ey were to undergo, consdcnuness that they had not 
deserved it, and ^gwhing anxiety to discover come way in which ^ley 
might yet vindicate themselves 9 Do you suppose any of these de^, 
powerful, and agitating feelings, can be recorded and pervMd without 
exciting a corresponding depUi of deep, powerful, and agitating 
interest 9—Oh 1 do hut wait till I publish the Causes 06l4l»es of 
Caledonia, and you will find no want of a novel or a tragedy for 
some time to come, ^ The true thing will triumph aver^dhe brightest 
inventions of the most mdmt imagination. Magna est yeri^f et 
prsevalebit” 

I have understood," said I, encouraged by ihe effability of my 
rattling entertainer^ ** ^t less df this imlerest must cUtaeh to Scottih. 
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juiitprudence Uum to that of any other couvUry, The general 
more^ty of our people, their sober and prudent habits —- 

^ ** Secure them,*’ sold ^ barrister, “ against any great increase of 
professional thieves and depredators, hut not against wUd and way¬ 
ward starts of fancy and passion, producing crimes of an extror 
ordinary description, which are precisely those to the detail of which 
toe listen toith thrilling interest, England has been much longer a 
higiSy civilised country ; her subjects have been very strictly amenable 
to lavds administered without fear or favour, a complete divisicm of 
labour has taken place among her subjects, and the very thieves and 
robbers fohn a distinct class in society, subdivided among themselves 
according to tiie sulyect of the depredatiom, and the mode in which 
they carry them on, acting upon regular habits and principles, which 
can he calculated and anticipated at Boui Street, Hatton Garden, or 
the Old Bailey. Our sister kingdom is like a cultivated field,—the 
farmer erpects that, in spiU of all his care, a certain number of 
weeds will rise with the com, and can tell yon beforehand their 
names and appearance. But Jutland is like one of her own High¬ 
land glens, and the moralist who reads the records of her criminal 
jurieprudmcc, will find as many curious anomalous facts iri the 
history of mind, as the botanist will detect rare specimens among her 
dingles and cliffs.” 

And that's all the good you have obtained from three perusals of 
^ Commentaries on ^ttish Criminal Jurisprudence V' said his 
companion. I suppose the learned author very little thinks that 
the facts which his erudition and acuteness haue accumulate for the 
ilhuiration of legal doctrines, might be so arrange as to form a sort 
of appendix to tlu half-bound aid slipshod volwmes of the circulating 
library.” 

** I'll bet you a pint of claret,'' sae the elder lawyer, ** that he 
will not fed sore at the comparison. Aut as we say at the bar, * I 
beg I may not be interrupte;* I have much more to say, upon my 
ScoUuh eoUecHon of Causes C^l^breH. You will please recollect the 
sco^ and motive given for the contrivance and execution of many 
ea^raordmary and daring crimes, by the long civil dissensions of 
StoUand—by the hereditary juiisdictims, which, until 1718, rested 
the investigation of crimes in judges, ignarantfpartial, or interested 
—by the habite of the gentry, shut up in their distant and solitary 
mansionrhouMS, nursing thsir rcoengeful passions just to keep their 
blood from etagnating—rsot to mention that amiable national quali¬ 
fication, called the perferviduuL ingenium Scotoruin, which, our 
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Imoyer* joi^ in alleging ae a reason for severity of seme of owr 
enaetmenis. When I come to ir&U of maiiers so mysterious^ deqtj 
and dangerouSf as (hese drevmstanees have given rise tOj the blood of 
each rea^ shall be curdled^ and his epiderrtds crieped inU> goose 
skin.—Butj hist /—comes the landlord^ with tidingSy I suppossy 
that the chaise is ready” * 

It vjas no such thing—the tidings borcy that no chaiM could be 
had that eveningy for Sir Peter Plyem had carried forward land¬ 
lord's tw> pairs of horses that morning to iks ancient royal jborough 
of Biihbleburgh, to look after his interest there. But as Btibhldnirgh 
is only one of a set of jfiwe boroughs which chub their shares for a 
member of parliamenty Sir Peter's adversary had judiciously watdwd 
his departurcy in order ro commence a canvass in, the no Uss royal 
borough of BiterUy which, as all Sie world knows, lies at the very 
Urminatioii of Sir Peteds avenue, and has been held in leading- 
etringe by him and his ancestors for time inmemorial. Now 
Peter was thus placed in the situaHon of an ambitious monarch, who, 
after having commenced a daring inroad into his enemifs territorieSy 
is ey^enly recall^ by an invasion of his own hereditary dominions. 
He was obliged in cmsequsnce to return from ke half-won botough 
of Bvbbleburghy to look after the half-lost borough of Bitem, and the 
two pairs of horses which had carried him that morning to Bubble- 
burgh were iiow forcibly detained to transport him, his agent, his 
valet, hie jester, and his hard-drinker, across ke country to Bite/Ok. 
The cause of this detention, which to me was of as little consequence 
ae it may be to the reader, was important enough to my companions 
to reconcile them to the delay. Like eagles, they smelled the battle 
afar off, ordered a magnum of claret and beds at the Wallace, and 
entered at full career into Hie BubbUburgh and BiUm poHtip, with 
all the prolmbU **petitions qnd complainis ” to which insy were likely 
to give rise. n 

In the midst of an anxious, animat^, and, to ms, most unin- 
telligible discussion, concerning provosts, bailies, deacons, sets of 
boroughs, leets, town-clerks, burgesses resuJsnt and nonresident, all cf 
a sudden the lawyer recollect^ himself. ** Poor Dunover, w$ must 
not forget him;'' ar\d the landlord loas despatched in guest ef Ae 
pauvre honteuz, wik an earnestly civil imoUation to km the 
rest of the evening, I could not hdp asking Hie young gentlemen if 
they knew Hu history of this poor man ; and the counsellor applied 
himsdf to his pocket to recover Hu memorial or briff from whick he 
had staled his Oausb, 
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** He ha$ been a candidate for our remediuni niiserabile/’ mid 
Mr.^HardiCf ** commonly called a cessio bonorum. Ab there arc 
^ivinet who have doubUd the eternity of future puimhmentSf to the 
ikotek lawyers teem to have thought that the crime of poverty might 
be atoned for by something diort of perpetual imprisonment, Afier 
a Tmm^s eonjinment, you must hmo^ a prisoner for ddbt is entitled^ 
on a sufficient statement to our Supreme Courts setting forth the 
amount of his fwndsj and the nature of his misfortunes^ and sur- 
rendenshg.aU his ^eets to his creditorSy to claim to be discharged 
from prUon.” 

** I ha^ heardy* I replwdy “ of such a hmnane regulation." 

YeSy" said Halkity ** and the beauty of it is, as tdw foreign felloto 
midy you may get the cessio, when the bonc^us are all spent — 
But whaty are you puzzling in your pockets to seek your only 
memorial among old play-tillsy letters retpiesting a meet^ of the 
Faeultyy rules of Vie Speculative Societyy* eyllabud of lectures—all 
the miscellaneous contents of a young advocatds pockety which contains 
everything but hri^s and banknotes ? Can you not slate a case of 
cessio without your memorial ? lYhyy it is done every Saturday, 
The events follow each other as regularly as elock-worky and one foi'in 
of condescmidenee might suit every one of them" 

** This is very unlike the variety of distress which this genitenutn 
stat^ to fan under the consideration of your judges," send I. 

“ True," replied Halkit; ** but ffardie spoke of criminal •juri^>- 
prudeneSy and this husineee is purely civil, I could plead a cessio 
myself without the inuring honours of a gown and three-tailed 
periwig — Listen.—My client wots bred a journeyman weaver — made 
soliie little money—took a farm—(for cmidMcting a farm, like driving 
a> gig, <pmes by nature)—late severe times—induced to sign bills with 
a friendy for which'^ reedved no value—landlord wquestreUes — 
creditors aecqtt a composition—pursuer sets up a ffithlie-house—fails 
a second time—is incarcerated for a ddbt of ten pounds seven shillings 
and siapenee—his debts amount to hlaaih—his losses to blank—his 
funds to blank—leaving a balance of blank in his favour. There is 
no exposition ; your lordzhips wiU please grant commission to take 
his oath," 

Hardie now renounced this ineffectual searek, in which there was 
perhaps a little cffectationy and told us the tale of poor Dunover^s 
distresses, with a tone im which a degree of feeling, which he seemed 
aekeuned of as unprofeesidned, mingled with his attempts at wit, and 
a [A wall-knowD dabatinv dab in Edinburgh ] 
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did him more honour. It was one of those tales which seem to argue 
a sort of iK-luek or fatality attached to the hero. A mllrinfovr^f 
industrious^ and hlanielessj hut poor and hatful man^ had in vain 
essayed all the usual means by which others acquire independence, 
yet had never succeeded beyond the attainment of hare subsistenee. 
During a brief gleam of hope, rather than of actual prosperity, he 
had added a wife and family to his cares, hut the dawn was qaeedily 
overcast. EveryOwng retrograded mih him towards the verge bf the 
miry Slough of Demand, whidi yawns for insolvent ddbtors; and 
after catching at each twig, and ^iperieticing the protract^ agony of 
feeling idwm one by one eltule his grasp, he actually sunk into the 
miry pit whence he had been extricated by the professional exertions 
of Hardie. 

“And, I suppose, no ; you hare dragged this poor devil ashore, 
you will leave him half ‘naked on the beach to provide for himself 1“ 
said Halkit. “ Hark ye,'*—and he whispered something in his ear, 
of which, the petietratvng and insinuating words, " Interest ‘with my 
Lord," alone reached mine. 

“ It is pessimi exempli,” said Hardie, laughing, “ to prooide for 
a ruined client ; hut I was thinking of lohal you mention, provided 
it can he manage—But hush ! here he comes." 

Tkt recent relation of the poor man's misfortwnes had given him, 
I ‘um pleaesd to observe, a claim to the attention and respect of the 
young men, wlw treated him uilh great civility, and gradually en¬ 
gage him in a conversaiion, which, much to my sati^action, again 
turned upon the Causes C616bres of Scotland. Imboldened by the 
kindness ‘with which he was treated, Mr. JMnover began to contribute 
his share to the amusetnent of the eveniiig. Jails, like other places, 
have their ancient traditions, known only to the inhabitants, and 
handed down from one set of the melancholy lodgers .0 ihe ‘next who 
occupy their cell^ Some of these, ‘which Dwnover nwntioned, ‘were 
interesting, and served to illustrate he narratives ofrema-tJoable trials, 
which Hardie had at his f/nger-ends, and which his companion was 
also well skilled in. This sort of conversation passed a‘way the 
evening till the early hour when Mr. Dwnover chose to retire to rest, 
and I also retrsated to take down memorandums of what I hod 
learned, in order to ddd mother narrative to those which,dt had been 
my chief amuemnent to collect, and to 'write out in detail. The two 
young men ordered a broiled bone, Madeira negus, and a pack of 
cards, and commenced a game at picket. >> « 

Next morning (he travellers left Oandercleugh. I afterwards 
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learned from the papers that both have been since engaged in the great 
poli^^cal cause of JSubhlebnrgh and Biteniy a summai'y case, and 
entitled to particular despatch ; but which, it is thought, nevertheless, 
%iay outlast the duration of the parliament to which the contest refers. 
Mr. Halkit, as the newspapers informed me, acts as agent or solicitor; 
and Mr. Hardie open^ for Sir Peter Plyem mth singular' ability, 
and to such good purpose, that I understand he has since had fewer 
plaphiUs and more briefs in his pocket. And both the young gentle¬ 
men deserve their good fortune; for I learned from iJunover, who 
called,bn me some wedcs afterwards, and communicated the intelli¬ 
gence with tears in his eyes, that their interest had availed to obtain 
him a small office for the decent maintenance of his family; and 
that, afier a train of constant and uninterrupted misfortune, he could, 
•trace a dawn of prosperity to his having the JJbod fortune to be flung 
from Ow top of a mail-coach into the river Gander, in company 
with an advocate and a writer to the Signet. The reader will not 
perhaps deem hitnsdf equally obliged to the accident, sinc-e it brings 
upon him du following narrative, founded upon the conversation of 
the evening. 




THE 
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Whoe'er’s been at Paris must needs know the Greve, 

Tiie fatal retreat of Ae unfortunate brave, 

Whei-e honour and justice most oddly contribute, 

To ease heroes' pains by an halter and gibbet. 

There death breaks the shackles wliich force had put on, 

And the hangman completes what the judge but began; 

There the squire of the jiad, aufl the knight of the jmst, 

Find their pains no more baulked, and their hopes no mon> crossed. 

In former times, England had her Tyburn, to which the devote<l 
victims of justice were conducted in solemn procession up what 
is now call^ Oxford Street. In Edlhburgh, it large open street, 
or rather oblong square, surroumled by high houses, called the 
Grassmarket, was used for the same melancholy piupose. It 
was not ill chosen for such a scene, being of considerable extent, 
and therefore fit to accommodate a great number of spectators, 
"kuch as are usually assembled by this melancholy spectacle. On 
the othepihand, few of the houses which Slirround it were, eveu 
in ^ly James, inhabited by persons of fashion; so that those 
likely to be offended or over deeply aficcted b^ such unpleasant 
exhibitions wese not ia the way of having th^ quiet disturbed 
by theon. The houses in the Grassmarket are, generally speak- 
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iugy of a mean description j yet the place is not without some 
features of grcuideur, being overhung by the southern side of the 
huge rock on which the Castle stands, and by the moss-gro^ 
battlements and turreted v'alls of that ancient fortress. 

It was the custom, until within these thirty years or there* 
abouts, to use this esplanade for the scene of public executions. 
The fatal day was announced to the public by the appearance 
of a huge black gallows-tree towards the eastern &d of the Gr^ss- 
market. This ill-omened apparition was of great height, .with 
a ecatiol4 suiipunding it, and a double ladder placed against it, 
for the ascent of the unhappy criminal and executioner. As 
this apparatus was always arranged before dawn, it seemed as if 
the gallows liad grown out of the earth in the comae of one 
night, like the production of some foul demon; and I wdl, 
remember riio frigbt with which the schoolboys, when 1 was 
one of their number, used to regard these ominous signs of 
deadly preparation. On the night after the execution the 
gallows again disappeared, and was conveyed in silence and 
darkness to the place where it was usually deposited, which was 
one of the vaults under the Parliament House, or courto of justice. 
This mode of execution is now exchanged for one similar to that 
in front of Newgate,—witli what benefidial effect is uncertain. 
The mental sufferings of the convict are indeed shortened. He 
no longer stalks between the attendant clergymen, dressed in his 
grave-clothes, through a considerable part of the city, looking 
like a moving and walking corpse, wliile yet an inhabitant of 
this world; but, as the ultimate purpose of punishment has in 
view the prevention of crimes, it may at least be doubted, 
whether, in abridging the melancholy ceremony, we have not id 
part diminished that appalling effect upon the spectators \^hich 
is tliG useful end of all suc]^ inflictions, uud in consideration of 
which alone, mileSbJn very particular cast:^), capital sentences can 
be altogether justified. 

On the 7th day of September 1736, these ominous prepara¬ 
tions for execution were descried in the place we have described, 
wd at an early hour the space around began to be occupied by 
several groups, who gazed on the scaffold and gibbet with a stem 
and vindictive show dt satisfaction very sddom testified by the 
l^opulaoe, whose good nature, in most cases, forgets th^crime of 
the condemned p^sson, and dwells only on his misery. But the 
adt of which the expected culprit had been cdtaticted was of a 
description calculated nearly and doeely to awaken and irritate 
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the resentful fhelings of the multitude. The tale is urell known; 
yet it is necessaiy to recapitulate its leading circumsfonces, for the 
better understanding what is to follow; and the norratire may 
prove long, but I trust not uninteresting even to those who have 
heard its general issue. At any rate, some detail is necessary, 
in order to render intelligible the subsequent events of our 
narrative. • 

*Oontraband trade, though it strikes at the root of legitimate 
govempient, by encroaching on its revenues,—though it ii\jures 
the trader, and debauches the mind of those engaged in it, 
—is net usually looked upon, cither by the vulgar or by their 
betters, in a very heinous point of view. On the contraiy, iti 
those countries where it prevails, the cleverest, boldest*, and mast 
intelligent of the peasantry, are uniformly engaged in illicit 
transactions, and very often with the sanction of the fimners 
and inferior gentry. Smuggling was almost universal in Scot¬ 
land in the reigns of George 1. and II.; for the people, un¬ 
accustomed to imposts, and regarding them os an uiyiist 
aggreasiou upon their ancient liljcrties, mode no scniple to elude 
them whenever it was possible to do so. 

The county of Fife, hounded by two firths on the south and 
north, and by the sea on the cost, and having a number of small 
seaports, was long famed for maintaining successfully a contra¬ 
band trade; and, as there were many seafaring men residing 
there, who had been pirates and buccaneers in their 'youth, 
there were not wanting a sufiicient number of daring men 
to cony it un. Among these, a fellow called Andrew Wilson, 
^originally a baker in the village of Pathhead, was particularly 
ohnoxions to the revenue officers. He was possessed of great 
perSbnal strength, courage, and cunning,—^was perfectly ac¬ 
quainted with the coast, and capable of conducting the most 
desperate enterprises. On sevtu^ occasions he succeeded in 
baffling the pursuit and researches of the king’s ofiicers; but he 
became *80 much the object of their suspicions and watcbfiil 
attention, that at length he was totally mined by repeated 
seizures. The man became desperate. He consider^ himself 
as robbed and plundered; and took it into his head that he had ^ 
a right lo make reprisals, as he could find opportunily. Whcie 
the heart is preim;^ for evil, oiqx>rtuDity is seldom long want¬ 
ing. This Wiliipn learned that the CoUe^r of the Customs at 
Kirkcaldy had* come to Pittenweem, in the course of his official 
rotind of duty, with a oonsiderable sum of public money in his 
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euBtody. An the amount was greatly within the value of the 
goods whichchad been seised from him, Wilson fdt no scruple^ 
conscience in resolving to reimburse himself for his hMsra, at 
the expense of the Collector and the revenue. He associated 
with himself one Robertson, and two other idle young men, 
whom, having been concerned in the same illicit trwle^ he 
Buaded to view the transaction in the same jui^ifiable llight in 
which he himself considered it. They watched the motions^^f 
the Collector; they broke forcibly into the house where ho 
lodged,—Wilson, with two of his associates, entering the 
Collector’s apartment, while Robertson, the fourth, kept* watch 
at the door with a drawn cutlass in his hand. The officer of 
the customs, conceiving his life in danger, escaped out of his 
bedroom window, and fled in his shirt, so that the plunderers, ' 
with much ease, possessed themselves of about two hundred 
pounds of public money. The robbery was committed in a very 
audacious manner, for several persons were passing in the street 
at the tima But Robertson, representing the noise they heard 
as a dispute or fhiy betwixt the Collector and the people of the 
liouse, the worthy citizens of Pittenweem felt themselves no way 
called on to interfere in behalf of the obnoxious revenue officer; 
so, satisfying themselves with this veiy superficial account of 
the matter, like the Levite in the parable, they passed on the 
opposite side of the way. An alarm was at length givcm, 
military were called in, the depredators were puiBued, the booty 
recovered, and WUson and Robertson tried and condemned to 
death, chiefly on the evidence of an accomplice. 

Many thought that, in consideration of the men’s erroneoUB 
opinion of the nature of the action th^ had committed, justice 
might have been satisfied with a less forfeiture than that of iwo 
lives. On the other hand^ from the audacity of the ffict, a 
severe example was'judged necessary; and such was the opinion 
of the Qovernment. Whra it became apparent that the sentence 
of death was to be executed, files, and other implements necessary 
for their escape, were transmitted secretly to the culprits by a 
friend fnnn without. By these means they sawed a bar out of ^ 
one of the prison-windqws, and might have made their escape, but 
for the obstinacy of Wilson, who, as he was daringly resolfite, was 
doggedly pertinaeioos of his opinion. His com^e, Robertson, 
a young and slender msn, proposed to make tte expeiim^t of 
paamig the fiiremoRt through the gap thc^ had fiiade, and eu* 
larging it from the outside, if necessary, to allow WOsou free 
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peatiage. Wilson, however, insisted on making the first experi* 
nn^t, and being a robust and lusty man, he not oidy found it 
ImpoBsibie to get through betwixt the bars, but, by his struggles, 
*he jamm^ himself so fast, that he was unable to draw his body 
ba^ again. In these circumstanoes discoveiy became unavoid¬ 
able, and sufficient precautions were taken by the jailor to pre¬ 
vent any repeti^^ou of the same attempt. Bobeiison uttered 
notsa of r^ection on his companion for the consequences 
of his obstinaqy; but it appeared from the sequel, that Wilson's 
mind Iras deeply impressed with the recolleotion, that, but for 
him, his comrade, over whose mind he exercised considerable in¬ 
fluence, would not have engaged in the criminal enterprise which 
had ten^nated thus fatally; and that now he had become his 
•destroyer a second time, .^ince, but for his obstinacy, Robertson 
might have effected his esi^pe. Minds like Wilson’s, even when 
exercised in evil practices, sometimes retain the power of think¬ 
ing and resolving with enthusiastic generosity. His whole 
thoughts were now bent on the possibility of saving Robertson’s 
life, without the least respect to his own. The resolution which 
he adopted, and the manner in which he carried it into effect, 
were striking and unusual 

Adjacent to the tolbooth or city jail of Edinburgh, is one of 
three ..-dmrehes into which the cathedral of St. Gjles is now 
divided, called, from its vicinity, the Tolbooth Church. It was 
the custom that criminals under sentence of death were brought 
to this church, with a sufficient guard, to hear and join in pub¬ 
lic worship on the Sabbath before execution. It was supposed 
that the hearts of these unfortunate persons, however hardened 
l^ore against feelings of devotion, could not but be accessible to 
them* up(m uniting their thoughts and voices, for the lost time, 
along with their fellow-mort^, in ..addressing their Creator. 
And to the rest of the congregation, it was thought it could not 
but be impressive and affecting, to ^d their devotions mingling 
with those, who, sent by the d^iu of an earthly tribunal to ap¬ 
pear where the whole earth is judged, might be considered os 
J)eiiigB tremblmg on thh verge of eternity. The practice, how¬ 
ever editying, has been discontinued, in^ consequence of the 
incidflat we are about to detail 

TIa deigyinaii, whose duty it was to officiate in the Tolbooth 
OhiUN^, had ooncAnded an affecting discourse, part of which was 
paiticiiiuly direct td the unfortunate men, Wilson and Robert¬ 
son^ who were in the peiw set apart fbr the peraooB in their mif 
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hapf^ situation, each secured hetvixt two soldiers of the eitj 
guard. The clergyman had reminded them, that the next eon* 
gregation they must join would he that of the juBt> jor of the^^ 
uigust ; that the psalms they now heard must be ezc^nged, in 
the space of two brief days, for eternal halleli^abs, or eternal 
lamentations; and that this fearful alternative must depend upon 
the state to which th^ might be able to‘bring their minds 
before the moment of awiiil preparation: that they should'hot 
despair on account of the suddenness of the summons, but ratlver 
to fcei this coin^rt in their miseiy, that, though all who now 
lifted the voice, or bent the knee in coi\junction with them, lay 
under the same sentence of certain death, //<«;/ only had the ad¬ 
vantage of knowing the precise moment at which it should be 
executed ujwn them. “Therefore,” urged the good man, his" 
voice trembling with emotion, “ redeem the time, my unhappy 
brethren, which is yet left; and rememl^er, that, with the grace 
of Him to whom space and time are but as iiotbiiig, salvation 
may yet be assured, even in the pittance of delay which the 
laws of your country afford you.” 

Robertson was observed to weep at these words ; but Wilson 
seemed as one whose brain had not entirely received their meaning, 
or whose thoughts were deeply impressed with some different 
subject;—exprossinn so natural to a person in his situation, 
that it excited neither suspicion nor surprise. 

The beueJiction was pronormced as usual, and the congrega¬ 
tion was dismissed, many lingering to indulge their curiosity 
with a more fixed look at the two criminals, who now, ns well 
as their guards, rose up, as if to depart when the crowd should 
permit them. A murmur of compassion was heard tc pervade 
the spectators, the more general, perhaps, on account Of the 
alleviating circumstances the case; when all at once, Wilson, 
who, as we have hlr^dy noticed, was a very strong man, soizetl 
two of the soldiers, one with each hand, and caUitig at the sme 
time to hia companion, ** Run, Geordie, run!” threw himself on 
a third, and fastened his teeth on the collar of his coat. 
Robertson stood for a second as if thimderslarack, and unable tq. 
avail himself of the ^portunity of escape; but the ay of Rtut, 
run!” being echoed Sam many around, whose feding8*surpri8ed 
them into very natural interest in his behalf, he shiook off the 
grasp of the remaining soldier, threw himself over the pew, 
niia^ with dispersing congregation, hone of whom felt in- 
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dined to stop a poor wretch ttiking liia last cluince for hiu life^ 
gained the door of the church, and was lost to all pifirsuit. 

, Tbo generous intrepidity which Wilson luid displayed on this 
occasion augmented the feeling of compassion which attended his 
fate. The public, whore their own prejudices are not concerned, 
ore easily engaged on the side of disinterestedness and humanity, 
admired Wilson’s behaviour, and rejoiced in Hobertsou’s escape. 
TliiS general feeling was so great, that it excited a vague report 
that 'V^lspn would be rescued at the place of execution, either by 
tiie mob or by some of his old associate, or by sbnio second extr.i- 
ordimuy *an(l unexpected exertion of strengtli and courage on 
his own part. The magistrates thoiiglit it their duty to provide 
against the possibility of disturbance. They ordered out, for 
protection of the execution of the smitcnce, the greater jmrt of 
their own City Guard, under the command of Captain Porteous, 
a man whose name became too memorable from the melancholy 
ciroumstances of the day, and siibsequeut events. It may be 
necessary to say a word about this i)er8on, and the corps which 
he commanded. But the subject is of importance sufficient to 
deserve another chapter. 


CHAPTER SECOND. 

And thou, great god of aqua*vita31 
Whs sways the empire of this city 
(When fou vro’ro sometimes cajieiiioity). 

Be thou preporeil, 

To save us frao that block banditti, 

The City aiiaid 1 

FeiimubsoS’s Days . 

CA.PTA1K John Pobtboub, a mune memorable in the traditions 
of Edinburgh, as well as in the records of criminal jurisprudence, 
was the son of a citizen of Edinburgh, who endeavoured to breed 
him up to his own mechanical trade of a tailor. The youth, 
however, bod a wild and iTrecloimable propftisity to disiapatiou, 
which finally sent him to serve in the corps long maintained in 
the service of the States of Holland, and caSed the Scotch 
Dutdh Here bo leamed military discipline; and, returning 
afterwards, in the course of an idle and wandering life, to his 
native ciiy/«his services were required by the rnggistnites of 

VOL. VIL D 
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E<Unburj^ in the disturbed year 1715, for discipliiiitig their 
City Gnaid, in which he shortly afterwards leceiy^ a captain’s 
commission. It was only by his military skill and an alert an<l 
resolute character as an pfScer of police, that he merited this 
promotion, for he is said to have been a man of profligate habits, 
an unnatural son, and a brutal husband. He was, however, 
useful in liis station, and his harsh and fierce habits rendered 
him formidable to rioters or disturbers of the public peace. 

The corps in which he held his command is, or perhaps we 
should rather say teas, a body of about one hundred and twenty 
soldiers, divided into three companies, and regularly armed, 
clothed, and embodied. They were chiefly veterans who en¬ 
listed in this corps, having the benefit of working at their trades 
when they were off duty. These men had the charge of pre¬ 
serving public order, repi easing riots and street robb^es, act¬ 
ing, in short, as an armed police, and attending on all public 
occasions where confusion or popular disturbance might be ex- 
l^uted.'* Poor Fergussou, whose irregularities sometimes led 
him into unpleasant rencontres with these military conservators 
of public order, and who mentions them so often tliat he may 
be tenned their poet laureate,t thus admonishes his readers, 
w'amed doubtless by his own experience:— 

** Gude folk, as y« come frae the fair, 

Bide yont frae this black squad: 

There's uae sic savages elsewhere 
Allowed to wear cockad.” 

Ill fact, the soldiers of the City Guard, being, as we h}‘.ve 
.said, in general discharged veterans, who had strength enough 
remaining for this municipal duty, and being, moreover, for the 
greater part. Highlanders, were neither bv l^h, education, nor 
former habits, traiived to endive with miicli patience tlie uWts 
of the rabble, or the provoking petulance of truant schoolboys, 
and idle debauchees of all descriptions, with whom tiimr OGCuper 
tion brought them into contact. On the contrary, the tempers 
of the poor old fellows were soured by the indignities with 
which^the mob distinguished them on many occasiops, and fre* 

* Ths LoKl Pitwost wsfl ez-offlcio commander and colond of the oarpK, 
which might be inoteased to three hundred men when the times reared 
it. ^ No other drum but theira was allowed to sound <m the High Street 
he^woeu the Luckenbooths and the Netherbow. 
t fKobert Feiguason, the Scottiah Poet, bont 1750, died ‘*774.] 
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queutly might have required the soothing stnhins of the {k>cd wo 
hav^ just quoted— * 

*' 0 floldien I for your aiu dear sakee, 

For Scotland’s love» the Lend o’ Cakes, 

Gie not her 'bainui sic deadly paiks, 

Nor be sae rude, 

Wi' firelock or Lochaber-uxe, 

As spill their bluid J ” 

On ^all occasionB when a holiday licensed some riot and 
iiTegularity, a skirmish with these veterans was a favourite 
reereation with the rabble of Edinbui'gh. These pages may 
perhaps see the light when many have in fiesh recollection such 
onsets as we allude to. But the venerable corps, with *whom 
yie contention was held, may now be consider^ as totally 
extinct. Of late the gradual diminution of these civic soldiers 
reminds one of the abatement of King Lear’s hundred knights. 
The edicts' of each succeeding set of magistrates have, like those 
of Gkmeril and Regan, diminished this venerable band with the 
similar question, “What need wo five-aud-twenty?—tenl—or 
five?” And it is now nearly come to, “What need one?” A 
spectre may indeed here and there still be seen, of an old grey¬ 
headed and grey-bearded Highlander, with war-worn features, 
but bent douMe by ago ] dressed in an old fashioned cocked-hat, 
bound with wliite tape instead of silver lace; and in coat, waist¬ 
coat, and breeches, of a muddy-coloured red, bearing in his 
withered hand an ancient weapon, called a Loebaber-axe; a long 
pole, namely, with an axe at the extremity, and a hook at the 
back of the hatchet.* Such a phautoiii of former days still 
crefips, I have been informed, round the statue of diaries the 
Second^ in the Parliament Square, as if tlie image of a Stuart 
were the last refuge for any memorial pf our ancient manners, 
and one or two others are supposed to glide around the door of 
the guard-house assigned to them in ^e Luckenbootha, when 
their ancient refuge in the High Street was laid low.t But tho 

* This hook was to enable the bearer of tho Lochaber-aze to scale a 
gateway, by grappling the top of the door, and swinging himself up by the 
staff of his weapon. 

*{* This ancjiemt corps is now entirely disbanded, fheir last march to do 
duty at HallowliEtir hod something in it affecting. Their drams and fifes 
had been wont on better days to play, on this joyous oecasion, the lively 
tone of 

• ‘‘fookeytotheftlr;** 

bnt on thta final occasion the afBicted veterans moved slowly to tha dirge of 
o ** pta last time I came ewer the miur.* 
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fate' of niaiLiificripts bequeathed to friends and ezecntors is so 
uncertain* that the narrative containing these frail •memarials 
of the old Town Guard of Edinburgh, who, with their grim 11041 
valiant corporal, John Dhu (the frercest-looking fellow t ever 
saw), were, in my boyhood, the alteniate terror and derision of 
the petulant biood of the High School, may, perhaps, only come 
to light when all memory of the institution has faded away, 
and then servo as an illustration of Kay's caricatures, wlfo lias 
prcsei ired the features of some of their heroes. In th(f preced¬ 
ing generation, wlieu there was a perpetual alann for the plots 
and activity of the Jacobites, some pains were talvbn by the 
magistrates of Edmburgh to keep this ooips, though composed 
always of such materials ^is we have noticed, in a more effective 
state than was afterward- judged necessary, wlien their most 
dangerous service was to skirmish with the rabble on the king’s 
birthday. They were, therefore, more the objects of hatred, 
and less that of scorn, than they were afterwards accounted. 

To Captain John Porteous, tlie honour of his command and 
of his corps seems to have been a matter of high interest and 
importance. He was exceedingly incensed against Wilson for 
the affront which he construed him to have put upon his soldiers, 
in the effort he made for the liberation of his companion, and ex¬ 
pressed himself most ardently on the sulgect. Ho was no less 
indignant at the report, that there was an intention to rescue 
Wilson himself from the gallows, and uttered many tlireats and 
imprecations upon that subject, whicli were afterwards remem¬ 
bered to his di^vantage. In fact, if a good deal of determina¬ 
tion and promptitude rendered Porteous, in one respect, fit to 
command guards designed to Buppre.ss popular commotion, he 
seems, on the other, to have been disqualified for a cKarge so 
delicate, by a hot and ifurly temper, always too ready to come 
to blow^B and violencej a character void of principle; and a 
disposition to regard the rabble, who seldom failed to re^e him 
and his soldiers with some marks of their displeasure, as declared 
enemies, upon whom it was natural and justiffable that he should 
seek opportunities of vengeance. Being, however, the most 
active and trustworthy among the captains of the ^Oity Guard, 
he was the parson to whom the magistrates confided the command 
of the soldiers appointed to keep the peace at the time of WUson's 
execution. He was ordered to gui^ the gqllows and scaffold, 
with about eighfy men, all the disposable force that could be 
spared for that duty. _ « 
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But the magistrates took farther precautions, which affected 
Porous’s pride very deeply. They requested the assistance of 
part of a regular infantry r^ment, not to attend upon tlie 
Execution, but to remain drawn up on the principal street of 
the dty, during the time that it went forward, in order to in¬ 
timidate the multitude, in case they should be disposed to be 
unnily, with a display of force which could not be resisted 
witheut desperation. It may sound ridicidous in our ears, con¬ 
sidering the fallen state of this ancient civic corps, that ite 
officer shotild have felt punctiliously jealous of its honour. Yet 
so it wa£^ Captain Fortcous resented, as an indignity, the 
introducing the Welsh Fusileers within the city, and drawing 
them up in tlie street where no drums but his own were allowed 
te be sounded without the special command or permission of 
the magistrates. As he could not show his ill-humour to his 
patrons the magistrates, it increased his indignation and his 
desire to be revenged on the unfortunate criminal Wilson, and 
all who favoured him. These internal emotions of jealousy 
and rage wrought a change on the man’s mien and bearing, 
visible to all who saw him on tlio fatal morning when Wilson 
was appointed to suffer. Forteous’s ordiuaiy appearance was 
rather ffivourable. He was about the middle size, stout, and 
well made, having a military air, and yet rather a gentle and 
mild countenanca His comjdexion was brown, his face some¬ 
what fretted with the scars of the smallpox, bis eyes rather 
languid than keen or iiei'ce. On the present occasion, however, 
it seemed to those who saw him as if he were agitated by some 
evil demon. His step was irregular, his voice hollow and broken, 
his coimtenance pale, his eyes storing and wild, his speech im¬ 
perfect* and confused, and his whole appearance so disordered, 
that many remarked he seemed to«be fey, a Scottish ex¬ 
pression, meaning the state of those who are driven on to theii' 
impending fate by the strong impulse of some irresistible 
necessity. 

One part of his conduct was truly diabolical, if indeed it has 
not been exaggerated by the general prejudice entertaiued against 
his memory. When Wilson, the unhappy cri|ainal, was delivered 
to 1dm l^Tthe keeper of the prison, in order that he might be 
conducted to the place of execution, Forteous, not satisfied with 
the usual precautions to prevent escape, ordered him to be 
manaded. This* might* be justifiable from the character and 
bodily strength of the malefactor, as well as from the appro- 
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hensions so generally entertained of an expected rescue. But 
the handcvfia which were produced being found too small for 
the wrists of a man so big-boned as Wilson, Porteous proceeSled 
with his own hands, and by great exertion of strength, to foreef 
them till they clasped together, to the exquisite torture of the 
unhappy criminal. Wilson remonstrated against such barbarous 
usage, declaring that the pain distracted his thoughts from the 
subjects of meditation proper to his unhappy condition. » 

**It signifies little,” replied Captain Porteous; **your pain 
will soon be at an end.” ' • 

** Your cruelty is great,” answered the sufferer. “ know 
not how soon you yoursdf may have occasion to ask the mercy 
which you are now refusing to a fellow-creature. May God 
forgive you!” • 

These words, long afl;cr%rards quoted and remembered, were 
all that passed between Porteous and his prisoner; but as they 
took air, and became known to the people, they greatly increased 
the popular compassion for Wilson, and excited a proportionate 
degree of indignation against Porteous; against whom, as strict, 
and even violent in the discharge of his unpopular ofiice, the 
common people had some real, and many imagmaiy causes of 
complaint. 

When the painful procession was completed, and Wilson, 
with the escort, had arrived at the scaffold in the Grassmarket, 
there appeared no signs of that attempt to rescue him which had 
occasioned su(di precautions. The multitude, in general, looked 
on with deeper interest than at ordiuaiy executions; and there 
might be seen, on the countenances of many, a stern and in¬ 
dignant expression, like that with which the ancient Cameronidns 
might he supposed to witness the execution of their InipthTen, 
Avho glorified the Covem^nt on the same occasiou, ijid at the 
same spot. Bdb J;here was no attempt at violence. Wilson 
himself seemed disposed to hasten over the space that divided 
time from etemily. The devotions proper and usual on such 
occasions were no sooner finished than he submitted to his fate, 
and the sentence of the law was fulfilled. 

He had been suspended on the gibbet so long as to be totally 
deprived, of life, when at once, as if occasioned ly some newfy 
received impulse, there arose a tumult among the multitude 
Many stones were thrown at Porteous and his guards; some 
fiiischief was done; and the mob coniinued 'to press fmward 
with whoops, shrieks, howls, and excLamations. A ;^ang fellow. 
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with a Bailor's cap slouched over his &ce, sprung on the scaflhld, 
and cut the rope which the criminal was suspended. Others 
api^oachM to cany off the body, either to secure for it a decent 
^gnve, or to try, perhaps, some means of resuscitation. Captain 
Porteous was wrought, by this appeaiance of insurrection 
against his authority, into a rage so headlong as made him 
forget, that, the sentoioe having been fully executed, it was his 
dut^ not to engage in hostilities with the misguided multitude, 
but to. draw off his men as fast as possible. He sprung from 
the scaffold, snatched a musket from one of his soldiers^ com¬ 
manded ^e party to give fire, and, as several eye-witnesses con¬ 
curred in swearing, set them the example, by discharging his 
piece, and shooting a man dead on the spot. Several goldicrs 
obeyed his command or followed his example; six or seven 
persons were slain, and a great many were hurt and wounded. 

After this act of violence, the Captain proceeded to withdraw 
his men towards their guard-house in the High Street. The 
mob were not so much intimidated os incensed by what had 
been done. They pursued the soldiers with execrations, accom 
panied by volleys of stones. As they pressed on them, the 
rearmost soldiers turned, and again with fatal aim and 
execution. It is not accurately known whether Porteous com¬ 
manded this second act of violence; but of course the odium of 
the whole transactions of the fatal day attached to him, and to 
him alone. He arrived at the guard-house, dismissed his soldiers, 
and went to make his report to the magistrates concerning the 
unfortunate events of the day. 

Apparently by this time Captain Porteous had begun to doubt 
thb propriety of his own conduct, and the rece2)tiou he met with 
from the magistrates was such as to make him still more anxious 
to gloss it over. He denied that he •had given orders to fire ; 
he denied he had fired with his o^vn hand; he even produced 
the fusee which he carried as an ollicer for examination; it was 
found still loaded. Of three cartridges which he was seen to 
{int in his pouch that morning, two were still there; a white 
handkerchief was thrust into the muxzle of the piece, and re- 
tilmed unsoiled or blackened. To the defence founded on 
these drcuttustances it was answered, that Porteous had not used 
his own piece, but had been seen to take one from a soldier. 
Among the many who had been killed and wounded by the 
unhappy fire, there worl several of better rank; for even tlie 
humanity of such soldiers as fired over the heads of the iuen« 
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rabble around the scaffold, proved in some Instances latal to 
persons who were stationed in windows, or observed the m^JIan- 
choly scene from a distance. The voice of public indignation 
was loud and general; and, ere men's tempers had time to cool,* 
the trial of Captain Porteous took place before the High Court 
of Justiciary. After a long and patient hearing, the jury had 
the difficult duty of balancing the positive evidence of many 
persons, and those of respectability, who deposed positively to 
the prisoner’s commanding his soldiers to fire, and himself firing 
his piece, of which some swoi-e that they saw the smffire and 
fiash, *and beheld a man drop at whom it was poinbed,i with the 
negative testimony, of others, who, though well stationed for 
seeing what had passed, neither heard Porteous give orders to 
fire, nor saw him fire himself; but, on the contrary, averred 
that the first shot was firc<l by a soldier who stood close by him. 
A great part of his defence was also founded on the turbulence 
of the mob, which witnesses, according to their feelings, their 
predilections, and their opportunities of observation, represented 
differently; some describing as a formidable riot, what others 
represented as a trifling disturbance such as always used to take 
place on the like occasions, when the executioner of the law, and 
the men commissioned to protect him in his task, were generally 
exposed to some indignities. The verdict of the jury sufficiently 
shows how the evidence preponderated in their minds. It declared 
that John Porteous fired a gun among the people assembled at 
the execution; that he gave orders to his soldiers to fire, by 
which many persons were killed and wounded; but, at the same 
time, that the prisoner and his guard had been wounded and 
beaten, by stones thrown at them by the multitude. Upon this 
verdict, the Lords of Justiciaiy jmssed sentence of death against 
Captain John Porteous, a'^judging him, in the common form, to 
be hanged on a gibbet at the common place of execution, on 
Wednesday, 8th September 1736, and all his movable properly 
to be forfeited to the king’s use, according to tiie Scottish law 
in cases of wilful murder.* 

* The signatnreB afflx^ to Uie death-warrant of CSaptala Porteonf wen^ 

Amdbbw Fletcher of Milton, Lord Jnstice-OlerL* 

Sir Jakes Mackenzie^ Lord Boystom, 

David Ebskdi^ Lord Don. 

Sir Walter PRoroLB^ Lord NewhsIL 
Sir Gilbert Eluot, Lord Mlnto. 
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CHAPTER THIRD. 

“Tlie hour’s come, but not the man.*'* 

Kelfib. 

On 4ilio day when the unhappy Portcous was expected to suffer 
the seRtenoe of the law, the place of execution, extensive as it 
is, was*cit)wded alniost to suffocation. There was not a window 
in all th^ lofty tenements around it, or in the steep and ciooked 
street cedled ^e Bow, by which the fatal procession was to de¬ 
scend from the High Street, that was not absolutely filled witli 
spectators. The uncommon height and antique appcai%.uce of 
these houses, some of which were formerly the property of the 
Knights Templars, and the Knights of St John, and still ex¬ 
hibit on tiieir fronts and gables the iron cross of these orders, gave 
additional effect to a scene in itself so striking. The area of the 
Grassmarket resembled a huge dark lake or sea of human heads, 
in the centre of which arose the fatal tree, toll, black, and omi¬ 
nous, from which dangled the deadly halter. Every ol^ect takes 
interest firom its uses aud associations, and the erect beam and 
empty noose, things so simple in themselves, became, on such 
an occasion, objects q£. terror and of soleuui interest. 

Amid so numerous an assembly there was scarcely a word 
spoken, save in whispers. The thirst of vengeance was in some 
degree allayed by its supposed certainty; aud even the populace, 
with deejier feeling than they ai-e wont to entertain, suppressed 
atl clamorous exultetion, and prepared to enjoy the scene of re¬ 
taliation in triumph, sileut and decent, though stem and relent¬ 
less. It seemed as if the depth of t{]cir hatred to the unfortu¬ 
nate criminal scorned to display itself in anything resembling the 
more noisy current of their ordinary feelings. Had a stranger 
consulted only the evidence of his ears, he might have supposed 
that so vast a multitude were assembled for some purpose which 
affected them with the deepest sorrow, and stilled those noises 

which, on all ordinary occaaions, arise from such a concourse; 

* * 

* Thera ie a tradition, that while a little stream was swollen into a torrent by 
recent showers, the discontented voice of the Water Spirit was heard to pronounoe 
these worda. At the some moment a roan, urged on by hts fiste, or, In Boottisb 
laiiimeae, fey, airivwl at a gallop, and propaTCd to cross the water No remon- 
Btronctf fioni thebjsiandeni was nf jiower tostop Mm-^he plniigi'd Into the straera 
and per'shuu. 
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but if he had gazed upon their faces, he would have been instantly 
undeceive^ The compressed lip, the bent brow, the stent and 
flashing eye of filmost everyone on whom he looked,' conveyed 
the expression of men come to |lut their sight with triiunphwiP 
revenge. It is probable that the appearance of the criminal 
might have somewhat changed the temper of the populace in 
his favour, and that they might in the moment of death 
have forgiven the man against whom their resentment*had 
l>een so fiercely heated. It had, however, been destine^, that 
the mutability of their sentiments was not to be exf^sed to 
this trial. , 

The usual hour for producing the m'iminal had been past for 
many minutes, yet the .spectators observed no symptom of his 
appearance. “ Would they venture to defraud public justice iV 
was the question which men began anxiously to ask at each other. 
The first answer in every case was bold and positive,—“ They 
dare not.” But when the point was further canvassed, other 
opinions were entertained, and various causes of doubt were 
suggested. Porteous hod been a favourite officer of the magis* 
tracy of the city, which, being a numerous and fluctuating body, 
requires for its support a degree of energy in its functionaries, 
which the individm^ who compose it cannot at all times alike 
be supposed to possess in their own persons. It was remembered, 
that in the Information for Porteous (the paper, namdy, in which 
his case was stated to the Judges of the criminal court), he had 
been described by his counsel as the person on whom the magi¬ 
strates chiefly relied in all emergendes of uncommon difficulty. 
It was argued, too, that his conduct, on the imhappy occasion of 
Wilson’s execution, was i»ipable of being attribute to an impru¬ 
dent excess of zeal in tiie execution of his duty, a motvv'e for 
which those under whose authority he acted might bt supposed 
to have great symj[)athy. And as these considerations might 
move the magistrates to make a favourable representation of 
Porteous’s case, there were not wanting others in the higher 
departments of Government, which would make such suggestions 
favourably listened to. 

The mob of Edinburgh, when thorouj^y exdted, had betsi 
at all times one of titie fiercest which could io found hi Europe; 
and of late years they had risen repeatedly against the Govern¬ 
ment, and sometimes not without tmuiKwaiy success. They 
were oemsdous, therefore, that they wer^ no fovouiites with the 
nilsTS of the period, and that, if Captain Porteous’s violence 
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was hot altogether regarded as good service, it might certainly 
be fought, that to visit it with a capital pnnishaieut w'oiild 
render it b^h delicate and dai^erous for fiiture officers, in the 
%ame circumstances, to act with effect in repressing tumults. 
There is also a natural feeling, on the part of all members of 
Government, ibr the general maintenance of authority; and it 
seemed not unlikely, that what to the relatives of the sufferers 
appeared a wanton and unprovoked massacre, should be other¬ 
wise viewed in the cabinet of St. James’s. It might be there 
supposed,'that upon the whole matter, Captaia Porteous was in 
the exercise of a trust delegated to him by the lawful civil 
authority; that he had been assaulted by the populace, and 
several of his men hurt; and that, in iiaally repelling fegee by 
fbree, his conduct could be fairly imputed to no other motive 
than self-defence in the discharge of his duty. 

These considerations, of themselves veiy powerful, induced 
the spectators to apprehend the possibility of a reprieve; and to 
the various causes which might interest the rulers in his 
favour, the lower part of the rabble added one which was 
peculrwly well adapted to their comprehension. It was averred, 
in order to increase the odium against Porteous, that while he 
repressed with the utmost severity the slightest excesses of the 
poor, he not only overlooked the license of the young nobles and 
gentry, but was very willing to lend them the countenance of 
his official authority, in execution of such loose pranks as it was 
chiefly his duty to have restrained. This suspicion, which ms 
perhaps much exaggerated, made a deep impression on the 
minds of the populace; and when several of the higher rank 
jomed in a petition, recommending Porteous to the mercy of the 
Orown^ it was generally supposed ho owed their favour not to 
any eouviction of the hardship of hia case, but to the fear of 
losing a convenient accomplice in thek debaucheries. It is 
scarcely necessaiy to say how much this suspicion augmented 
the people’s detestation of this obnoxious criminal, as well as 
their fear of his escaping the sentence pronounced against him. 

^ While these arguments were stated and replied to, and can¬ 
vassed and supported, the hitherto silent^ expectation of the 
people bedune changed into that deep and agitating murmur, 
which is sent forth by the ocean before the tempest begins to 
howL The crowded p<^u]aco, as if their motions had corre¬ 
sponded with thd unsettled stete of their minds, fluctuated to 
and fro without any visible cause of impulse, like the agitation 
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of the waters, called by sailors the groand-swell. The newe, 
which the ^nagistrates had almost hesitated to commi^icat^ to 
them, were at length announced, and spread among the specta¬ 
tors with a rapidiiy like lightning. A reprieve from the* 
Secretary of State's office, under the hand of his Grace the 
Duke of Kewciistle, had arrived, intimating the pleasure of 
Queen Caroline (regent of the kingdom dnring the absence of 
George II. on the Continent), that the execution of the sentence 
of deaf^h pronounced against John Porteous, late Captain-Lieu- 
tenan^ of the City Guard of Edinburgh, present prisohef in the 
Tolbooth of that city, be respited for six weeks from •the time 
appointed for his execution. 

The assembled spectators of almost all degrees, whose minds 
had been wound up to tlie pitch which we have described} 
uttered a groan, or rather a roar of indignation and disappointcil 
revenge, similar to that of a tiger from whom his meal has been 
rent by his keeper when he was just about to devour it. This 
fierce exclamation seemed to forbodo some immediate explosion 
of popular resentment, and, in fact, sucli had been expected by 
the magistrates, and the necessary measures had been taken to 
repress it. But the shout was not repeated, nor did any sudden 
tumult ensue, such as it appeared to announce. The populace 
seemed to be ashamed of having expressed their disappointment 
in a vain clamoiu', and the sound changed, not into the silence 
which had preceded the arrival of these stunning news, but into 
stifled mutterings, which each group maintain^ among them¬ 
selves, and which were blended into one deep and hoarse 
murmur which floated above the assembly. ^ 

Yet still, though all expectation of the execution was over, 
the mob remained assembled, stationary, as it were, trough 
very resentment^ gazing on the preparations for de&ih, which 
liad now been mads in vain, and stimulating their feelings, by 
recalling the various claims which Wilson might have had on 
royal men^, from the mistaken motives on which he acted, as 
well as from the generosity he had disidayed towards his accom¬ 
plice. “ This man,” they said,—“ the brave, the resolute tl^e 
generous, was execufbed to death without moxy for stealing a 
purse of gold, which in some sense he might consid^ as a fidr 
reprisal; while the profligate satdlite, who took advantage of a 
tijfling tumult, inseparable from such occasions, to sh^ the 
blood of twenty of his fellow-citi^ps, is* deemdfl a fitting object 
for the exercise of the royal prerogative of mercy. Is tlds to be 
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borne?—^wonld out fathei's havp borne it? Are not we^ like' 
theigi, Scotsmen and buighers of Ediuburj^ V* • 

The officers of justice began now to remove the scaffold, and 
*other preparations which had been made for the execution, in 
hopes, by doing so, to accelerate the dispersion of the multitude. 
The measure h^ the desired effect; for no sooner had the fatal 
tree been unfixed firom the large stone pedestal or socket in 
whiih it was secured, and sunk slowly down upon the M’ain 
intended to remove it to the place where it was usually de¬ 
posited* than the populace, after giving vent to their feelings in 
a second* shout of rage and mortification, began slowly fo dis¬ 
perse to their usual abodes and occupations. 

The windows were in like manner gradually deserte^, and 
groups of the more decent class of citizens formed themselves, 
as if waiting to return homewards -when the streets should be 
cleared of the rabble. Oontraiy to what is frequently the case, 
this description of persons agre^ in general with the sentiments 
of their inferiors, and considered the cause as common to all 
ranks. Indeed, ns we have already noticed, it was by no means 
amongst the lowest class of the spectators, or those most likely to 
be engaged in the riot at Wilson's execution, that the fatal fire 
of Porteous’s soldiers had taken effect. Several persons were 
killed who were looking out at windows at the scone, who 
could not of course belong to the rioters, and were persons of 
decent rank and condition. The burghers, therefore, resenting 
the loss which had fallen on their own body, «uid proud and 
tenacious of their rights, as the citizens of Ediubiu'gh have at 
a]j times been, were greatly exasperated at the unexpected 
respite of Captain Porteous. 

It was noticed at the time, and afterwards more particularly 
remembered, that, while the mob weso ui the act of dispeming, 
several individuals were seen busily {xissing frdm ouo place and 
one group o£ people to another, remaining long with none, but 
whispering for a little time with those who appeared to be 
de<daimmg most violently against the conduct of Government. 
!][hese active agents had the appearance of men from the 
coimtiy, and were generally supposed to^be old friends and 
confederatSs of Wilwn, whose minds were of course highly 
exdted against Porteous. 

If, however, it was the intention of these men to stir the 
multitude to any sudd& act of mutiny, it seemed for the time 
to be fhiitl^. The rabble, os well as the more deoent part of 
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the assembly, dispetsed, and went home peaceably; and it was 
only by Shilling the moody discontent on their .brown, or 
catling the tenor of the conversation fh^ hdd with eac^ 
other, that a stranger could estimate the state of their minds. 
We will give the re^er this advantage, by associating oorselves 
with one of the numerous groups who were painfully ascending 
the steep declivity of the West Bow, to return to their dwellings 
in the Lawnmarket. * 

“ Ar unco thing this, Mrs. Howden,” said old Petqf Plum- 
dama^ to his neighbour the rouping-wife, or saleswoman; as he 
offered her his arm to assist her in the toilsome ascezrt, ** to see 
the grit folk at Luhnon set their face against law and gospel, 
and let loose sic a reprobate as Forteous upon a peaceable 
town!” * 

'^And to think o' the weary walk they hae gien us,” an> 
Hwcred Mrs. Howden, with a groan; “ and sic a comfortable 
window us 1 had gotten, too, just within a penny-stane-cast of 
the scaffold—I could hae heard every word the minister said-— 
and to pay twalpennies fur my stand, and a’ for naething t” 

“ I am judging,” said Mr. Plumdamas, ** that this reprieve 
wadua stand gude in the auld Scots law, when the kingdom wcu 
a kingdom.” ^ 

“ 1 dinna ken muckle about the law,” answered Mrs. How¬ 
den ; “ but I ken, when we had a king, and a chancellor, and 
parliament men o' our ain, we could aye peeble them wi’ stanes 
when th^ werena gude bairns—But naebody's nails can reach 
the length o' Luunon.” 

** Weary on Lunnon, and a' that e’er came out o’t!” said 
Miss Grizel Damahoy, an ancient seamstress; ** th^ hae taen 
away our parliament, and they hae oppressed our t^e.* Our 
gentles will hardly allow that a Scots needle can sew ruMes on 
a sark, or lace on on owerlay.” 

Ye may say that—Miss Damahoy, and I ken ‘o' them that 
hae gotten raisins frae Lunnon by forpits at ance^” responded 
Plumdamas; and then sic an host of idle English gaugers and 
excisemen as hae come down to vex and t(»rment us, that an 
honest man cauna fetch sae muckle as a bit anker o’ Ipandy fine 
Leith to the Lawnmarket, but he's like to be rabbit o' the very 
gudes he’s bought and paid for.—^Wed, I winna justify Andrew 
W^son for pi^ig hands on what wasnajiis; bpt if he took nae 
mair than his ain, there's an awfii’ difference between diat and 
the fact this man stands for.” 


6 ' 
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“If ye Bpcak about the aaid Mis. Howden, “here 
oQiseB iSx. ^dletiee, that can settle it as vcel as^ny on the 
bench.’* 

The party she mentioned, a graye dderly person, with a 
superb periwig, dressed in a decent suit of sad-coloured clothes, 
came up as she spoke, and courteously gave his arm to Miss 
Grizel Damahoy. 

19 may be necessary to mention, that Mr. Bartoline Saddle¬ 
tree k^t. an excellent and highly-esteemed shop for liamess, 
saddles, &c., at the sign of the Golden Nag, at the head of 
Bess Wynd.* His genius, howeyer (as he himself and most of 
his neighbours conceiyed), lay towards the weightier matters of 
the law, and he failed not to giye frequent attendance upon the 
{^leadings and arguments of the lawyers and judges in the neigli- 
bouring square, where, to say the truth, he was oftener to be 
found than would haye consisted with his own emolument; but 
that his wife, an actiye painstaking person, could, in his absence, 
make an admirable shift to please the customers and scold the 
journeymen. This good la^ was in the habit of letting her 
husband take his way, and go on improying his stock of legal 
knowledge without interruption; but, as if in requital, she 
insisted upon haying her own will in the domestic and com¬ 
mercial departments which he abandoned to her. Now, as 
Bartoline Saddletree had a considerable gift of words, which he 
mistook for eloquence, and conferred more liberally upon the 
society in which he liyed tlian was at all times gracious and 
acceptable, there went forth a saying, with which wags used 
scgnelames to intearupt his rhetoric, tliat, as ho had a golden 
nag at hu door, so he had a grey mare in his shop. This 
reproadh induced Mr. Saddletree, on all occasions, to assume 
rather a haughty and stately tone to^mrds his* good woman, a 
circumstance by which she seemed very little affected, unless he 
attempted to'exercise any real autharity, when she never failed 
to fly into open rebellion. But such extremes Bartoline seldom 
provoked; for, like the gentle King Jamie, he was fonder of 
talking of authority than really exercising it. This turn of 

• 

* {Maitland calls it Best’s Wynd, and later nrrlten Beth’s Wynd. As 
the name implies, it was an open thoronghfore or alley leading firom the 
Lawnmarket^ and extended in a direct between the tdd TolbootU to 
near the head of the It partly doetroyed ty fire in 1786, 

and was totally removed in 1809, preparatory to the building of the new 
lihraxies of th^^ Faculty of Advocates and writers to the Signet] 
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mind was, on tho whole, lucky for him -; since his suhstanee 
was incredscd without any trouble on his part, or any inter¬ 
ruption of his favourite studies. ^ 

This word in explanation has been thrown in to the reader, 
while Saddletree was laying down, with great precision, the law 
upon Porteous’s case, by which he arrived at this conclusion, 
that, if Porteous had fired five minutes sooner, before Wilson 
was cut down, he would have been vermns in licito; engd^, 
that is, in a lawful act, and only liable to be punish^ yropter 
excesa^m, or for lack of discretion, which might have mitigated 
the punishment to poena ordinaria. • 

“Discretion!” eclioed Mrs. Howden, on whom, it may well 
be supposed, the fineness of this distiuction was entirely thrown 
away,—“whan had Jock Porteous either grace, discretion, ol 

gude manneis?—I mind when his father”- 

“ But, Mrs. Howden,” said Saddletree- 

“ And I,” said Miss Dauiahoy, “ mind when his mother”- 

“ Miss Damtihoy,” entreated the interrupted orator- 

“And I,” said Plumdamas, “mind when hia wife”- 

“Mr. Plumdamas—Mrs. Howden—Miss Damahoy,” again 
implored the orator,—“Mind the distinction, as Counsellor 
Crossmyloof s^— *1’ says he, ‘take a distincticn.’ Now, the 
body of the ordinal being cut down, and the execution ended, 
Porteous was no longer ofiicial; the act which he come to 
protect and guard, being done and ended, he was no better than 
ciem< ex populo" 

“ Qavoie—quivisj Mr. Saddletree, craving your pardon,” said 
(Avith a prolonged emphtisis on the first syllable) Mr. Butlfir, 
the deputy-schoolmaster of a jjarish near Edinburgh, who at 
that jnoment came up behind them os the false Lathi was 
uttered. * • 

“What signifies interrupting me, Mr. Butler?—but I am 
glad to see ye notwithstanding—1 speak after Oounselloi 
Crossmyloof, and he said cuxvia” 

“ If Counsellor Crossmyloof used the dative for the nmnina- 
tive, 1 would have crossed hie loof with a tight leathmm Btrap, 
Mr. Saddletree; tlsere is not a boy on the boob]^ form but 
should have been scourged for such a solecuon in grammar.” 

“1 speak Latin like a lawyer, Mr, Butler, and not like a 
schoolmaster.” retorted Saddletree. . 

“ Scarce luce a schoolboy, I think,” rejomed*Butler. 

“ It matters little,” said Bartolino: “ all 1 me^ to say is^ 
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that PorteouB has become liable *to the jMsmt extra ordinem, or 
capital punii^ment—which is to say, in plain ^tch, the 
gnilSwEh—Kimply because ho did* not fiic when he was in office, 
j»ut waited till the body was cut down, the execution whilk he 
had in charge to guard implemented, and he himself ezonered of 
the public trust imposed on him.” 

** But, Mr. Saddletree,” said Plumdamas, ^'do ye really think 
Johij^Porteous’s cose wad hae been better if he h^ begun filing 
before' qny stanes were*flung at a’ 

Indeed do 1, neighbour Plumdamas,” replied Bartoline, 
confidently,,**he being then in point of trust and in point of 
power, the execution being but inchoat, or, at least, not im¬ 
plemented, or finally ended; but after Wilson was eut down it 
\{as a’ ower—he was dean exauctorate, and had nae mair ado 
but to get awa wi’ his guard up this West Bow as fast as if 
there had been a caption after him—And this is law, for I 
heard it laid down by Lord Yincovincentem.” 

** Yincovincentem 1—Is he a lord of state, or a lord of seat 1” 
inquired Mrs. Howden.*^ 

** A lord of seat—a lord of session.—I fash mysell little wi’ 
lords o’ state; they vex me wi’ a wheen idle questions about 
their saddles, and curpels, and holsters, and horse-furniture, and 
what they’ll cost, and whau tliey’ll be ready—a Wheen golloping 
geese—^ray wife may serve the like o’ them.” 

**And BO might she, in her day, hae served the best lord in 
the la^, for as little as ye think o’ her, Mr. Saddletree,” said 
Mrs. Howden, somewhat indignant at the contemptuous way in 
which her gossip was mentioned} ** when she and I were twa 
giljpies, we little thought to hae sitten doim wi’ the like o’ my 
auld Davie Howden, or you either, Mr, Saddletree.” 

Whfla Saddletree, who was not bright at a reply, was cudgelling 
his brains for an answer to this homethrust,*Mi8s Damahoy 
broke in on him. 

**And as ibr the lords of state,” said Miss Damahoy, **ye 
sold mind the riding o’ the parliament, Mr. Saddletree, in the 
gude auld time before the Union,—a year’s rent o’ mony a gude 
fldtate gaed for hoise>graith and harnessing, forby broidered 
robes a^ dbot-mantles, that wad hae studt by their lane wi’ 
gold brocade, and tha^ were mnckle in my ain lino.” 

** Ay, and then the lusty banqueting, with sweetmeats and 

* A nohlbman wm called^ Imrd of Stata Sedatoril of the Colleg* 
of Jiutice wsro tarmsd Lords of Beat, or of the Bessiofi. 

. VOL. vil. . * * 
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oomflts 'wet and diy, and dried fruits of divers sorts/’ said 
Plumdai^i^ “ But Scotland was Scotland in these days.” 

“ m tdl ye what it is, neighbours,” said Mrs. Howden, ** I’ll 
ne’er believe Scotland is Scol^d ony mair, if our kindly Scofe 
sit doun with the afrront they hae gien us this day. It’s not 
* only the blude that is shed, but the bludO that might hae been 
shed, that’s required at our hands; there was my daughWs 
wean, little Eppie Daidle—my oe, ye ken, Miss Grizel!cr-had 
played the truant frae the school, as bairns will do, .ye ken, 
Mr. Butler”- 

“And for which,” inteijected Mr. Butler, ''they should be 
soundly scourged by their well-wishers.” 

*’And had just cnq)pen to the gallows* foot to see the 
hanging, as was natural fiu a wean; and what for mightna she 
hae been shot as weel as tlie rest o’ them, and where wad we a’ 
hae been then i I wonder how Queen Carline (if her name be 
Oarlme) wad hae liked to hae had ane o’ her ain bairns in sic a 
venture!” • * 

“ Report says,” answered Butler, “ that such a circumstance 
would not have distressed her miyesty beyond endurance.” 

’’Aweel,” said Mrs. Howden, “the sum o’ the matter is, 
that, were I a man, I wad hae amends o’ Jock Porteous, be the 
upshot what like o’t, if a’ the carles and carlines in England 
had sworn to the naywaay.” 

“ I would claw down the Tolbooth door wi’ my nails,” said 
Miss Grizel, “ but I wad be at him." , 

“ Ye may be very right, ladies,” said Butler, “ but I would 
not advise you to speak so loud.” 

“Speak!” exclaimed both the ladies together, “there wilf be 
naething dse spoken about frae the Wet^-house to th% Water¬ 
gate till this is either epded or mended.” • 

The females ^nou^ departed to their respective places of abode. 
Plumdamas joined the other two gentlemen in drinking their 
meridiem (a bumper-dram of brandy), as they passed the well- 
known low-browed shop in the Lawnmarket, where they were 
wont to take that refreshment. Mr. Plumdamas then departed 
towards his shop, and Mr. Butler, who happened to have sdne 
particular ocoasion^or the rein of an old Inidle (the truants of 
that busy day could have anticipated its application), walked 
down the Lawnmarket with Mr. Saddletree, each talking ae he 
cduld get a word thrust in, the one on ‘the laws of Scotland, tite 
other on those of syntax, and neither listening to a word which 
his companion nttei^. 
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CHAPTER FOURTH. 

Elswliair he colde right weel lay down the law* 

Bat in hie house was meek as is a daw. 

Davn Lxudbat. 

** Thsbb has been Jock Driver the carrier here, speering abont 
his new said Mrs. Saddletree to her husband, as he 

crossed lus tirahold, not with the purpose, by any means, of 
consulting^ him upon his own affairs, but merdy to intimate, by 
a genrie recapitulation, how much duty nhe had gone through in 
his absenca • 

* “ Weel,” replied Bartoline, and deigned not a word more. 

**And the laird of Girdingburst has had his running footman 
here, and ca’d himsell (he’s a civil pleasant young gentleman), 
to see when the broiderM saddle-cloth for his sorrel horse will 
be ready, for he wwts it agane the Kelso races.” 

We^ aweel,” replied Bartoline, as laconically as before. 

«And his lor^bhip, the Earl of Blazonbuiy, Lord Flash and 
Flame, is like to bie dean daft, that the h^ess for the six 
Flanders mears, wi’ the crests, coronets, housings, and mountings 
(X>n:6»nn, are no sent hame according to promise gien.” 

“ Wed, wed, wed—^weel^ wed, gudewife,” said Saddletree, 
**if he gangs daft, well hae him cognosced—^it’s a’ v«y wed.’’ 

** It’s w^ that ye think sae, Mr. Saddletree,” answered his 
hdpmate, rather nettled at the indifference with which her 
repprt was received; ** there’s mony ane wad hae thought them¬ 
selves af&onted, if sae many customers had ca’d and naebody to 
answer •them but women-folk; for a’ the lads were aff, as soon 
as your iKtck was turned, to see Porteous hanged^ that might be 
counted upon; and sae, you no being at hame”- 

^’Houtc^ Mrs. Saddletree,” said Bartoline, with an air of 
consequence, ** dinna deave me wi’ your nonsense ^ I was under 
the necessity of being elsewhere—non omnia —os Mr. Crossmy- 
loo( said, when he was called Ity two maceis at once—non omnia 
poMimua-->tpe8sim«M—ken our law-latin offiends Mr. 
Butler’s ears^ but it means, Naebody, an it were the Lord Presi¬ 
dent himoftll, can do twa turns at ance.” 

Vety tighl^ Mr. SadcUetree,” answered his careful helpmate, 
with a sarcastic sihile; *^and nae doubt it’s a decent thing to 
lei^ve your wjfb to look after young gentlemen’s saddles and 
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bridles, when ye gang to see a man, that never did ye nae fll, 
raxing a falter.” ^ 

“Woman,” said Saddletree, assuming an elevated tone, to 
which the meridian had somewhat contributed, “ desist^—I say 
forbear, from intromitting with affairs thou canst not understand. 
D'ye think I was bom to nit here brogging an elshin through 
bend-leather, when sic men as Duncan Forbes, and that other 
Amiston chield therej without muckle greater parte, if thcsdose- 
head <)peak true, than mysell maun be presidents and king’s 
advocates, nae doubt, and wha but they? Whereus, were 
favohr equally distribute, as in the days of the Wal¬ 

lace”— 

“ I ken naething we’ wad hae gotten by the wight Wallace,” 
said Mrs. Saddletree, “ uiileas, as I hae heard the auld folk teJl, 
they fought in thae days '.vi* bend-leather guns, and then it’s a 
chance but what, if he had bought thraa, he might have forgot 
to pay for them. And as for the greatness of your parts, Bartley, 
the folk in the dose-head* maun ken mair about them than 1 
do, if they make sic a report of them.” 

“ I tell ye, woman,” said Saddletree, in high dudgeon, “ that 
ye ken naething about these matters. In Sir William Wallace's 
days there was nae man pinned down to sic a slavish work as a 
saddler’s, for they got ouy leather graith that th(^ had usg for 
ready-made ont of Holland.” 

“ Well,” said Butler, who was, like many of his profession, 
something of a humorist and diy joker, “ if that be the case, 
Mr. Saddletree, I think we have dianged for the better j since 
we make our own harness, and only import our lawyem from 
Holland.” 

“It’s ower tme, Mr. Butler,” answered BartQlme,« 9 rith a 
sigK; “if I had had thp luck—or rather, if my tetheffhiid had 
the sense to sdhd we to Leyden and Utrecht to learn the Sub¬ 
stitutes and Pandex”- , 

“You mean the Institutes—Justinian's Institutes, Mr. 
Saddletree ?” said Butler. 

“ Institutes and substitutes are synonymous words, Hr. But* 
ler, and used indiffei'ently as spidh in de^ of taUri^ as 
may see. in BaUSuris Practiques, or Do^ of St, Martin's 
Styles. I understand these things '^pret^ weel, I thank €k>d; ’ 
but I own I should have studied in HoUaS^” 

* “To Qomfort you, you might not have bMU frriher.ferwnrd 

* \Cltm-head^ th« oitnuim of a <^1^1 
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than you are now, Mr. SadSletiee/* r^ed Mr. Butler-j **for 
our^^ttiBh advocates are an aristroratic race. Their brass is 
of ^e right Corinthian quality, and Nan cuivis con^'t adire 
Vorinth^tvk^AhAf Blr. Sadi^Qetree?’* 

** And aha, Mr. Butler,” rcgoined Bartoline, upon whom, as 
may be well supposed, the jest was lost, and all but the sound 
of the words, ^^ye said a gJiff syne it was guivii, and now I 
heard ye say oimvm with my ain ears, as plain as ever I heard a 
word at the fi>re-bar.” 

** Girb zne your patience, Mr. Saddletree, and 111 explain the 
diserepanoy in three words,” said Butler, as pedantic in his own 
department, though with infinitely more judgment and learning, 
as Bartoline was in his self-assumed profession of the law— 
*^Give me your patience for a moment—^You’ll grant that the 
nominative case is that by which a person or thing is nominated 
or designed, and which may be called the primary case, all 
others bemg formed from it by alterations of the* termination in 
the learned languages, and by prefK>3itions in our modern 
Babylonian jargons—You^ll grant me that, 1 suppose^ Mr. 
Saddletree?” 

** 1 dinna ken whether 1 will or no— ai avwmdtm, ye ken 
—naebody should be in a hurry to make admissions, either in 
point of law, or in point of fiict,” said Saddletree, looking, or 
endeavoaring to look, as if be understood what was said. 

“ And the dative case,” continued Butler- 

** I ken what a tutor dative is,” said Saddletree, ** readily 
enough." 

• ^The dative* case,” resumed the grammarian, that in 
which anything Is given or assigned as properly belonging to a 
person vr thing—^You cannot deny that, I am sure.” 

1 afii sure Fll no grant it, though,^’ said Saddletree. 

**Then, what the deevil d^ye take the nommative and the 
dative cases to be ?” said Butler, hastily, and surprised at once 
out his decency of expression and accuracy of pronunciation. 

** I’ll tell you that at leisure, Mr. Butler,” said Saddletree, 
with a very Imowing look; “ Til take a day to see and answer 
every artide of your condescdKtence^ and then 111 hold you to 
eonto at leny as accords.” 

“ Oome, oome, Mr. Saddletree,” smd his wife, ^ well hae nae 
eoniMons and condeB(^denoes hero; let than deal in thae 
sort tf 'wdtas thalf are pud for them—thqr suit the like o’ us as 
iU as a dem^ue sod&e ‘would suit a drauglit ox” 
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** Aha 1” said Mr. Butler, OpM €phi]^pia bos pigsr, nothing 
new undffl the sun—^But it was a fair hit of Mrs. S^dl§tree, 
howeyer." 

“ And it wad far better become ye, Mr. Saddletree," ootf- 
tinned .his helpmate, “ since ye say ye hae sked o* the law, to 
tiy if ye can do onything for Effie Deans, puir thing, that’s 
lying up in the tolbooth yonder, cauld, and hungry, and comfort¬ 
less—^A servant lass of ours, Mr. Butler, and as innocent a lass, 
to my thinldng, and as usefo’ in the shop—^When Mr.. Saddle¬ 
tree gangs out,—and ye’re aware he’s ^dom at haaie when 
there’s ony (f the plea-houses open,—^poor Effie used jbo hdp mo 
to tumble the bundles o’ barl^ed leather up and down, and 
range out the gudes, and suit a’ body’s humours—^And troth, 
she could aye please the customers wi' her answers, for she was 
aye civil, and a bonnier lass wasna in Auld Beelde. And 
when folk were hasty and unreasonable, she could serve them 
better than me, that am no sae young as I hae been, Mr. Butler, 
and a wee bit short in the temper into the bargain. For when 
there’s ower mony folks crying on me at anes, and nane but ae 
tongue to answer them, folk maun speak hastily, or th^U ne’er 
get through their wark—Sae I miss Effie daily." 

**De die in diem” added Saddletree. 

** 1 think,’’ said Butler, after a good deal of hesitation, ** I 
have seen the girl in the shop—a modest-looldng, ffiir-haired 

girir 

** Ay, ay, that’s just puir Effie," said her mistress. ** How she 
was abandoned to hersell, or whether she was saddess o’ the 
einiiil deed, God in Heaven knows; but if she’s been guilly, 
she’s been sair tempted, and 1 wad amaist take my Bible-aith 
she hasna been hers^ at the time.’’ f 

Butler had by this tipie become much agitated; hetfldgeted 
up and down the shop, and showed the greatest agitation l^t a 
person of such strict decorum could be supposed tp give way to. 
“ Was not this girl,’’ he said, “ the daughter of David Deans, 
that had the parks at St. Leonaid’s tatot and has she not a 
sister 

** In troth has she—^puir Jea^ Deans, ten years anlder tl&m 
hersell; she was hike greeting a wee while syne about her tittie. 
And what could 1 say to but that iffie behoved to o^e 
and speak to Mr. Saddletree when he was at home f It wasna 
l!hat I thought Mr. Saddletree could do her sr oigr itfaer body 
muckle go^ or iU^ Imt it wad aye serve to k^ the pub 
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thing'fl heart up for a wm while; and let sonw come whon 
Bonow mann.” 

** Ve're iuistaen though, gudewife,” said Saddletree scomfiiUy, 
^for 1 could hae gied her great satii^action; I could hae prov^ 
to her that her sister was indicted upon the statute sazteen 
hundred and ninety, chapter one—^For the mair ready preven- 
tion of child-murder—^for ooncealing her pregnancy, and giving 
no ac%}unt of the child which she h^ home.” 

“ I hope,” said Butler,—I trust in a gracious God, that she 
can deai'^herself.” 

** And E|pe do I, Mr. Butler,” relied Mrs. Saddletree, * ** 1 
am sure I wad hae answered for her as my ain daughter; but 
wae’s my heart, I had been tender a* the simmer, and scarce 
ower the door o’ my room for twal weeks. And as for Mr. 
Saddletree, he might be in a lying-in hospital, and ne’er find 
out what the women earn there for. Sae I could see little or 
naething o’ her, or I wad hae had the truth o’ her situation out 
o’ her, I’se warrant ye—But we a’ think her sister maun be able 
to sp^ something to clear her.” 

** The haill Parliament House,” said Saddletree, ** wa| speak¬ 
ing o’ naething eLse,* till this job o’ Porteous’s put it out o’ head 
—^It’s a beautiful point of presumptive muMer, and there’s 
been none like it in the Justiciar Court since the case of Luckie 
Smith the howdie, that suffered in the year saxteen hundred 
and seventy-nine.” 

“ But what’s the matter wi’ you, Mr. Butier t” said the 
good woman; “ ye axe looking as white as a sheet ; will ye tak 
a dram 1” 

^£y no means,” said Butler, compelling himself to speak. 
« I wa^ed in from Dumfries yesterday, and this is a worm day.” 

“Sit down,” said Mrs. Saddletree^ laying hands on 1^ 
kindly, “and rest ye—eye’ll kill youiski, man, at that rata— 
And are we toL wish you joy o’ getting the scule, Mr. Butler 1” 

VYes—no—1 do not know,” answered the young man 
vagu^. But Mrs. Saddletree kept him to pointy partly out 
of real interest, partly from curiosity. 

V Ye dirnia k^ whether ye are to get the free scule o’ Dum 
fries or ho, after hinging on and teaching it a^ the simmer f ” 

** No, Nm. Saddletree—am not to have it,” replied BuUcr, 
mme ooUeotedly. '*The Laird of Black-a^thenBane had a 
natural son hr^ 4o the* kirk, that the Presbytery could not 
be prevailed upon to license; and so”- 
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** Ay, ye need say nae mair about it; if there was a laird 
that had Vi puir kiiimau or a bastard that it wad suit, thsre'h 
eneugh said.—And ye’re e’en come back to Liberton to wait 
for dead men’s shoon)—and for as frail as Mr. Whackbaim is, 
he may live as lang as you, that are his assistant and saocessor.” 

“ Very like,” replied Butler, with a sigh; I do not know if 
I should wish it otherwise.” 

“ Nae doubt, it’s a very vexing thing,” continued the* good 
lady, to be in that dependent station; and yo^ that hae 
right, and title to sae muckle better, I wonder how"^ye hear 
these crosses,” 

“ Quos diligit easHgat,” answered Butler; ** even the pagan 
Seneca could see an advantage in affliction. The Heathens 
had their philosophy, and the Jews their revelation, Mft. 
Saddletree, and they endured their distresses in their day. 
Christians have a better dispensation than either—but doubt* 
less”- 

He stopped and sighed. 

** I ken what ye mean,” said Mrs. Saddletree, looking toward 
her husband; “ there’s whiles we lose patience in spite of bcuth 
book and Bible—But ye are no gaun awa, and looking sae 
poorly—ye’ll stay and t^e some kale wi’ us)” 

Mr. Saddletree laid aside Balfour’s Fractiques (his fovouiite 
study, and much good may it do him), to join in his wife’s 
hospitable importunily. But the teacher declined all entreaty, 
and took his leave upon the spot. 

“ There’s something in a’ this,” said Mrs. Saddletree, looking 
after him as he walked up the street; ** I wonder what makes 
Mr. Butler sae distressed about Bffle’s misfortune—there was 
nae acquaintance atween them that ever I saw or hdard of; 
but they were jie^hboms when David Deans was on the lisird 
o’ Dumbiedikes’ land, Mr. Butler wad ken her Neither, or some 
o’ her folk.—Get up, Mr. Saddletree—ye have set yonisdl 
down on the very brecham that wants stitching—and here^s 
little Willi^ the prentice.—^Ye little rin-there-out deil that ye 
are, what l^es you raking through the gutters to see i^lk 
hangitt—how w^ ye like when it comes to ^ ypur ain 
chance, as I winna ensure ye, if ye dinnanuaid your mannexat— 
And what are ye maundering and greeting for, as if a word 
hrere breaking your banes ^—Gang in ]|;>y, and be a better baim 
another time, and tell Feggy to gie ye a bick^ o’ broth; for ye’ll 
be os gleg as a gkd, Fee warrant ye.—It’s a &tJKsrleM bi^ 
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B£r. Saddletree, and motheriess, whilk in some cases may be 
waiu^ and, ane would take care o' bim if thqr couM-—it’s a 
Ghristian duty." 

* ** Yeiy true, gudewife*” said Saddletree in reply, “ we are in 
loeo pwreniUto him during his years of pupillaiity, and I hae* 
had thoughts of applying to the Court for a commission os 
fiictor loco tutoricj seeing there is uae tutor nominate, and the 
tutoi<tet-law declmes to act; Uut only I fear the expense of the 
procedure wad not be in rem wream^ for I am not aware if 
Willie iSa ony effects whereof to assume the administration." 

He concluded this sentence with a self-important cough, as 
one who has laid down the law in an indisputable manner. 

'' Effects!" said Mrs. Saddletree, ** what effects has the puir 
iifban?—he was in rags when his mother died; and the blue 
polonie that Effie made for him out of on auld mantle of my 
ain, was the first decent dress the bairn ever had on. Poor 
Efile 1 can ye tell me now really, wi' a’ your law, will her life 
bo in danger, Mr. Saddletree, when they arena able to prove 
that ever ^ere was a baim aval" 

** Whoy," said Mr. Saddletree, delighted at having for once 
in his life seen his wife's attention arrested by a topic of legal 
discussion—“ Whoy, there are two sorts of murdrum or mwdra- 
gitm, or what you populariter et vulgariUr call murther. I mean 
there are maiqr sorts; for there’s your murOmm per vigiliac ct 
insiduUf and your murthrum under trust." 

“ I am sure,” replied his moiety, ** that murther by trust is 
the way that the gentry murther us merchants, and whiles make 
ua shut the booth up—but that has naething to do wi' Eifie’s 
misfortune." 

“ The case of Effie (or Euphemia) Deans," resumed Saddle¬ 
tree, is one of those cases of murder presumptive, that is, a 
mipder of the law’s inferring or construotion, being derived 
fhun certain Mida or grounds eff suspicion.” 

*'So that," said the good woman, "unless poor Effie has 
communicated her situation, she’ll be hanged by the neck, if tlie 
b^im was still-bom, or if it be alive at tl^ moment 9" 

"Assuredly,” said Saddletree, "it beingstatute made by 
our Sovenogn Lord and Lady, to prevent the horrid delict of 
bringing ffirth children in secret—The crime is rather a 
ffivourite ^ the law, this species of murther being one of 
its Bin <seiat^." * 

"Then, if tlie law makes muiden^” said Mis. Saddletree^ 
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** the lav should be hanged for them; or if thcjy wad hang a 
lawyOT in^j^ead, the country vad find nae faut." 

A summons to their frugal dinner intemipted the fimher 
progress of the conyeisation, which waer otherwise like to takd* 
a turn much less fiivouiable to the science of juiispijidence and 
its professors, than Mr. Bartoline Saddletree, the fond admirer 
of both, had at its opening anticipated. 


CHAPTER FIFTH. 

But up ihej] raise all Edinburgh. 

They all robu up by thousands three. * 

JoHVNiB AKHSTBAira’s Ooodwif^ 

Butler, on his departure from the sign of the Colden .Nag, 
went in quest of a friend of his connected with the law, of 
whom he wished to make particular inquiries concerning the 
circumstances in which the unfortunate young woman men> 
tioned in the last chapter was placed, having, as the reader has 
probably already conjectured, reasons much deeper than those 
dictated by ii^ere humanity for interesting hims^ im her fate. 
He found the person he sought absent fium home, and was 
equally unfortunate in one or two other calls which he made 
upon acqnaiutaaces whom he hoped to interest in her story. 
But everybody was, for the moment, stark-mad on the subject 
of Porteous, and engaged busily in attacking or defending the 
measures of Gk>vemmeut in reprieving him; and the ardour %i 
dispute had excited such universal thirst, that half tha^young 
lawyers and writers, together with their very deiks, the class 
whom Butler wiui*lookiiig after, had adjourned tibe debate to 
some frivourite tavern. It was ccmpu^ by aq egcperioiced 
arithmetician, that there was as much twopenny ale'consumed 
on the discussion as would have floated a flnt-rate man-of-war. 

Butler wandered about until it was duak, resolving to take 
that opportunity of visiting the unfbrtanate young womah, 
when his doing so iftight be least observed; for he Ind his own 
reasons for avoiding the remarks of Mrs. Saddletree^ whose shop- 
dpor opened at no great distance from that ci the ji^ though on 
the ojq>oBlte or south side of the streetf and a* Uttle higher up 
He passed, theteforO, tSoouj^ tha narrow and pa^y, covert 
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paasago leading from the north-west end of the Parliament 
Sfmmre. « * 

ne stood now before the Gothic entrance of the ancient 
'prison, which, as is well known to all men, rears ita ancient front 
in the yeiy middle of the High Street, fonning, as it were, the 
termination to a huge pile of buildings called the Luckenbooths, 
which, for some inconceivable reason, our ancestois bad jammed 
intc^the midst of the principal street of the town, leaving for 
passage a narrow street on the north; and on the south, into 
which the prison opens, a narrow crooked lane, winding betwixt, 
the higl]^ and sombre walls of the Tolbooth and the adjacent 
houses on the one side, and the butresses and projections of the 
old Cathedral upon Ibe other. To give some gaiety this 
sombre passage (well known by the name of the Krames), a 
number of little booths, or shops, after the fashion of cobblers* 
stalls, are plastered, as it were, against the Gothic projections 
and abutments, so that it seem^ as if the traders had occupied 
with nests, bearing the same proijortion to the building, every 
buttress and coign of vantage, as the martlett did in Macbeth*s 
Castle. Of later years these booths have degenerated into mere 
toy-shops, where the little loiterers chiefly interested in such 
wares are tempted to linger, enchanted by. the rich display of 
hobby-horses, baHes, and Dutch toys, arranged in artful and 
gay confusion; yet halfecared by the cross looks of the withered 
pajitalcon, or spectacled old lady, whom these tempting storeK 
are watched and superintended. But, in the times we write of, 
the hosiers, the glovers, the hatters, the mercers, the milliners, 
and all who dealt in the miscellaneous wares now termed haber¬ 
dasher’s goods, were to be found in this narrow alley. 

To jretum from our digression. Butler found the outer turn¬ 
key, a tall thin old man, with long .silver hair, in the act of 
lodring the outward door of the jail. He addressed himself to 
this person, and asked admittance to EiBe Deans, confined upon 
acouBodoai of child-murder. The turnkey looked at him earnestly, 
attd, civilly touching his hat out of respect to Butler’s black coat 
and deii^ appearance^ replied^ ’*It was impossible any one 
dbuld’be admitt^ at present.” 

*^You Shut up earlier than usual, pro&bly on account of 
Captain Borteous’s afiGur1”*said Butler. 

The tumk^, with the true mystery of a person in office, gave 
two grave nodB,«nd withdiawing from the wards a porulerouf 
key ^ about two feet in length, ho proceeded to shut a strong 
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plate of steel, which folded down above the keyhole, and was 
Hecured b^a steel spring and catch. Butler stood still^- 
siinctively while the door was made fast, and then looking at 
his watch, walked briskly up the street, muttering to fau^lf/ 
almost unconsciously— 

Povta advcna, iiigens, solidoque adamante colnmnas; 

Vis ut nulla virdm, non ipsi exscindere feiro 

Ccelicols valeant—Stat ferrea turria ad auras—etc.* < 

a 

Having wasted half-an-hour more in a second* firuitless 
attempt to find his legal iriond and adviser, he thought it time 
to leave the city an 1 return to his place of residence, in a small 
village about two miles and a half to the southwa^ of £din> 
burgh. The metropolis wa.s at this time surrounded by a high 
wall, with battlements and f'anking projections at some intervals, 
and the access was through gates, called in the Scottish language 
por^s, which were regularly shut at night. A small fee to the 
keepers would indeed procure egress and ingress at any time, 
through a wicket left for that purpose iti the large gate; hut it 
was of some importance, to a man so poor as Butler, to avoid 
even this slight pecuniary mulct; and fearing the* hour of shutting 
the gates might be.near, he made for that to which he found 
himi^ nearest, although, hy doing so, he somewhat lengthened 
his walk homewards. Biisto Port was that by which his dii'ect 
road lay, but the West Port, which leads out of the Grassmorket, 
was the nearest of the city gates to the place where he foimd 
himself, and to tliat, therefore, he directed his course. He 
reachcil the port in ample time to pass the circuit of the walls, 
and entered a suburb ciUled Portsburgb, chiefiy inhabited by tlfl 
lower order of citizens and mechanics. Hero he was^unex- 
pectedly intemipted. 

He had not gene /ar from the gate before he heard the sound 
of a drum, and, to his gr^t surprise, met a numbe; of pesons, 
sufficient to occupy the whole front of the street, and jform a 
considei'able mass behind, moving with great speed towarda the 
gate he had just come firom, and having in front of them a drum 
Wting to arms. WhUe he considered how he should estispe^ 

* • 

Wide Is the fronting gate, and, xalaed on Ugh, 

With adamantine eolnmnethidlta the afcg: 

Vain la the form of mao, and Heaven's as vain, 

' To onuih the piUan f^hloh the pile initeln;, 

Sublime on these a tower of steel is reel'd. 

Hsvnir’e Book *j|L 
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party, assembled, as it might be presumed, for no lawful purpose, 
they come full on him and stopp^ him. • ' 

Are you a clergyman V* one questioned him. 

• Butler ^plied that ** he was in orders, but was not a placed 
minister.” 

“ It's Mr. Butler from Liberton,” said a voice from behind; 
** he’ll discharge the duly as weel as ony man.” 

“You must turn back with us, sir,” said the first speaker, in 
a tonq civil but pcremptoiy. 

“ Fer what piurpose, gentlemen ?” said Mr. Butler. “ 1 live 
at some distance from town—the roads are unsafe by iflght— 
you will do me a serious im’iuy by stopping me.” 

“ You shall be sent safely heme—^no man shall touch^a hair 
pf your head—^but you must and sliall come along with us.” 

“ But to what purpose or end, gentlemen V* said Butler. “ 1 
hope you will be so civil as to explain that to me.” 

“ You shall know that in good time. Come along—^for como 
you must, by force or fair means; and 1 warn you to look 
neither to the right hand nor the left, and to take no notice of 
any man’s face, but consider all tliat is passing before you as a 
dream.” 

“ 1 would it were a dream I could awaken from,” said Butler 
to himself; but having no means to oppose the violence with 
which he was threaten^, he was compelled to turn round and 
march in front of the rioters, two men partly supporting and 
parliy holding him. During this parley the insurgents had 
made themsdves masters of- the West Port, rushing upon the 
Waiters (so the people were called who had the charge of the 
Jhtes), and possessing themselves of the keys. They bolted and 
barrel the folding doors, and commanded the person, whose 
duty it usually was, to secure the wi^et, of which they did not 
undemtond the fastenings. The mao, terrified at an incident 
so totally unexpected, was unable to perform his usual office, 
and^ gave the matter up, after several attempts. , Thf» 
riot^, who seemed to have come prepared for every emergency, 
called for torches, by the light of which they nailed up the 
uKoket with long nails, which, it seemed ^probable, they had 
provided on purpose. 

While this was going on, Butler could not, even if he had 
been willing, avoid m^ing remarks on the individuals who 
seemed to le^ this singular mob. The torch-light, while it fell 
eoi their forms and M him in the shade, gave him an oppor* 
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, timity to do fio mthout their observing him. Several of those 
who eeemed most active were dressed in sailors* jackets^ trousers, 
and sea^iaps; others in large loose-bodied greatcoats, and^ 
slouched hats; and there were several who, judging from' 
their dress, should have been c^ed women, whose rough deep 
voices, uncommon sise, and masculine deportment and mode of 
walking, forbade them being so interpreted. They moved as 
if by some well-concerted plan of arrangement. They had 
signal! by which th^ knew, and nicknames by which they 
distinguished each other. Butler remarked, that the &me of 
Wild^ was used among them, to which one stout Amazon 
seemed to reply. ' 

The rioters left a small party* to observe the West Port, and 
directed the Waiters, as they valued their lives, to remain 
within their lodge, and make no attempt for that night to re¬ 
possess themselves of the gate. They then moved with rapidity 
along the low street called the Oowgate, the mob of the city 
everywhere rising at the sound of their drum, and joining them. 
When the multitude arrived at the Oowgate Port, they secured 
it with as little opposition as the former, made it fast, and left 
a small party to observe it. It was afterwards remarked, as a 
striking instance of prudence and precaution, singularly combined 
with audacity, that the parties left to guard those gates did not 
remain stationary on their posts, but fUtted to imd fro, keeping 
so near the gates as to see that no efforts were made to open 
them, yet not remaining so long as to have their persons closely 
observed. The mob, at first only about one hundred strong, 
now amoimted to thousands, and were increasing every moment 
They divided themselves so os to ascend with more speed the 
various narrow lanes which lead up firom the Ooirgat.e fSb the 
High Street; anfl still heaftng to arms as they went, and calling 
on all true Scotsmeii to join them, they now filled the principal 
street of the dty. 

The Netherhow Port might be called the Temple Bar of Edin¬ 
burgh, as, intersecting the High Street at its termination, it 
divided l^inbuigh, properly so called, from the suburb namefl 
the Ganongate, as Temple Bar separates Londoii from WeB^ 
iniuster. It was of the utmost imtwrtanoe to the rioters to 
possess themselves of this pass, be<»use than was quartered 
in.the Oanongate at that time a regiment^of infantry, commanded 
by Colonel Moyle, which might have o^pied' the city by ad¬ 
vancing through this gate, and would possess the pov^ier of totrdly 
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defeatiog their imiposeL The leaders therefore hastened to the 
Netj^lw Port^ which they secured in the same mAmer, and 
with as little trouble, as the other gates, leaving a party to 
Watch it, strong in proportion to the importance of the post. 

The next object of ^ese hardy insuigeQatB was at once to dis¬ 
arm the City Guard, and to procure arms for themselves j for 
scarce any weapons but staves and bludgeons had been yet seen 
among them. The Guard-house was a long, low, ugly building 
(removed in 1787), which to a fanciful ima^ation might have 
suggested the idea of a long black snail crawling up the middle 
of the High Street, and deforming its beautiiiil esplanade. 
This formidable insurrection had been so unexpected, that there 
were no more than the ordinary sergeant's guard of the city- 
corps upon duty; even these were without any supply of powder 
and ball; and sensible enough what had raised the storm, and • 
which way it was rolling, could hardly be supposed very desirous 
to expose themselves by a valiant defence to the animosity of so 
numerous and desperate a mob, to whom they were on the 
present occasion much more than usually obnoxious. 

There was a sentinel upon guard, wdio (that one town-guard 
soldier might do his duty on that eventful evening) presented 
his piece, and desired the foremost of the rioters to stand off. 
The young Amazon, whom Butler liad observed particularly 
active, ^rung upon the soldier, seized his musket, and after a 
struggle succeeded in wrenching it from him, and throwing 
him down on the causeway. One or two soldiers, who en¬ 
deavoured to turn out to the support of their sentinel, were in 
the same, manner seized and disarmed, and the mob without 
di^culty possessed themselves of the Guard-house, disarming 
and tuning out of doors the rest of the men on duty. It was 
remarked, that, notwithstanding the city soldiery had been the 
instruments of the slaughter which this riot was designed to 
revenge, no ill.usage or even insult was offered to them. It 
seemed as if the vengeance of the people disdained to stoop at 
any head meaner than that which they considpred as the source * 
and Grigin of their uguiies. 

(3n possessing themsdves of tiie guard, the first act of the 
multitude w^ to destroy the drums, by which they supposed 
an alann might be conveyed to the garrisott in the castle; for 
the same reason thpy now silenced their own, which was b^ten 
hy a young Mow,* son td the drummer of Portsbnrgh, whom 
they had fbro^ upon that* service. Their next businesB was to 
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difltribnte Among the boldest of the rioters the guns, hayoneU, 
partisans^ hiUberts, and battle or Lochaber axes. Until this 
period the principal rioters bad preserved silence on the ultunate 
object of their rising, as being that which all kneiy, bift 
none expressed. Now, however, having accomplished all the 
preliminary parts of their design, they raised a tremendous 
shout of ** Forteous ] Porteous! To the Tolbooth! To the 
Tolbooth!” . 

They proceedcil with the same prudence when the object 
seemed to be nearly in their grasp, as they had done hitherto 
wheh success was more dubious. A strong party of the rioters, 
drawn up in front of the Luckeubooths, and facing down the 
street, prevented all access from the eastward, and the west end 
of the defile formc<l by the Luckenbooths was secured in the 
. same manner; so that tli> ■ Tolbooth was completely surrounded, 
and those who undertook the task of breaking it open effectually 
secured against the risk of interruption. 

The magistrates, iuwthe meanwhile, liad taken the ahum, and 
assembled in a tavern, with the purpose of raising some strength 
to subdue the rioters. The deacons, or presidents of the trades, 
were applied to, but declared there was little chance of thoir 
authority being respected by the craftsmen, where it was the 
object to save a man so obnoxious. Mr. Lindsay, member of 
parliament for the city, volunteered the perilous task of carrying 
a verbal message from the Lord Provost to Colonel Moyle, the 
commander of the regiment lying in the Canongate, requesting 
him to force the Netherbow Port, and enter the city to put 
down the tumult. But Mr. Lindsay declined to charge himi^lf 
with any written order, >vhich, if foimd on his person oy an‘en> 
raged mob, might have cost him his life; and the iss^p of the 
application was, tliat Colonel Moyle having no written requisi¬ 
tion from the 6ivil authorities, and having the fate of Porteous 
before his eyes as an example of the severe construction put by 
a jury on the proceedings of military men acting on their own ' 
.responsibility, declined to encounter the risk to which Hhe 
Provost’s verbal c^miinication invited him. 

More than one messenger was despatched by different 
to the Castle, to z^uire l£e commanding c^cer tomafeh down 
his troope, to fire a few cannon-shot, or even to throw a aheU 
among the mob, for the purpose of clearing the streets. But so 
strict and watchful were the various ^'patrok whom the rioten 
liad established in different parti of the etreete, that fuqie of 
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the emtoarios of the magistrates could reach the gate of the 
Oastle. Th^ were, however, turned back withOut either 
^njuiy or instilt, and with nothing more of menace than was 
necessary to deter them from again attempting to accomplish 
their errand. 

The same vigilance was used to prevent everybody of the 
higher, and those which, in this case, might be deemed the more 
suspicious orders of society, from appearing in the street, and 
observii^ ,the movements, or distinguishing the persons, of the 
rioters. Every person in the garb of a gentleman was stepped 
by small parties of two or three of the mob, who partly exhorted, 
partly required of them, that they should return to the place 
from whence they came. Many a quadrille table was B];)oilt 
that memorable evening; for the sedan chairs of ladies, even of 
the highest rank, were iuteiTuptcd in their passage from one 
point to another, in spite of the laced footmen and blazing 
flambeaux. This was uniformly done with a deference and 
attention to the feelings of the terrified females, which could 
hardly have been exiiected from the videttes of a mob so des¬ 
perate. Those who stopped the chair usually made the excuse, 
that there was much disturbance on the streets, and that it 
was absolutely necessary for the lady’s safety that the dioir 
should turn back. They offered themselves to escort the 
vehicles which they had thus interrupted in their progress, from 
the apprehension, jirobably, that some of those who had casua)1y 
luiited themselves to the riot might disgrace their systematic 
and determined plan of vengeance, by those acts of general 
inpult and license which arc common on similar occasions. 

Persons are yet living who remember to have heard from the 
mouth# of ladies thus interrupted on their journey in the 
manner we have described, that they were escorted to their 
lodgings ly the young men who stopp^ them, and even handed 
out of their diairs, with a polite attention far beyond what was 
consistent with their dress, whicii was apparently that of 
journeymen mechanics.* It seemed as if the conspirators, like 
th(»Eie trho assassinated Cardinal Beatouu in former days, had 

* A near ralation of the author’s used to tell of having been stopped by 
the liotan, and escorted home in the maimer described. On reaching her 
own home, one of her attendants, in appearance a iTe, a baker’s 

lad, handed her out of her chair, and took leave with a bow, which, in the 
lady’s opinion, argued breeding Umt coold hardly be learned at the oven's 
mouth* , 
v 6L. VlT 
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entertained the c^iuiou, that the work about wMch they went 
was a jud^ent Heaven, wliich, though unsauctianed the 

usual authorities, ought to bo proceeded in with order and 
gravity. * 

While their outposts continued thus vigilant, and suffered 
tlieinselves neither from fear nor curiosity to neglect that part 
of the duty assigned to them, and while the main guards to the 
oast and west secured them against interruption, a select bsdy of 
the rioters thundered at the door of the jail, and demanded in¬ 
stant admission. Ho one answered, for the outer keeper had pru¬ 
dently made his escape with the keys at the commencement of 
tlie riot, and was nowhere to be found. The door was instantly 
Assailed with sledge-hammers, iron crows, and the coulters nf 
ploughs, ready provided for the purpose^ with which they prizdd, 
heaved, and bsittered for some time with little effect; for the 
door, besides being of double oak planks, clenched, botli endlong 
and athwart, with broad-headed nails, was so hung and securcfl 
as to yield to no means of forcing, without the expenditure of 
much time. The rioters, however, appeared detennined to 
gain admittanca Gong ^ter gang relieved each other at the 
exorcise, for, of course, only a few could work at once; but gang 
after gang retired, exliausted with their violent exertions, with¬ 
out making much progress in forcing the prison door. Butler 
had been 1^ up near to this the principal scene of action; so near, 
indeed, that he was almost deafened by the luiceasing dang of 
the heavy fore-hammers against the iron-bound portal of the 
prison. He began to entertain hopes, as the task seemed pro¬ 
tracted, that the populace might give it over in despair, or that 
some rescue might arrive to disperse them. There was a moment 
at which the latter seemed probable. ^ ^ 

The magistrates, havihg assembled their officers, and seme of 
the citizens who weA willing to hazard themselveB for the pub¬ 
lic tranquillity, now sallied forth &om the tavern where thqy held 
their sitting, and approached the point of danger. Their officers 
went before them with links and torches, with a herald to read 
tlie riot-act, if necessary. They easily drove before th^ tlie QUt^ 
and videtteSk of the rioters; but when they approached the 
line of guard which the mob, or rather, we should say, Ihe cour 
spixatois, hed drawn across the street in the "front of the Lucken- 
booths, they were received with an unixitennitted vrdley of stones, 
and, on th^ nearer approach, the pikes, be^nets; and Ii 0 ^b 6 r> 
axes, of which the populace had possessed thenudveS) were pro- 
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Bonted against thanL One of their ordinaiy ofiioers, a strong 
resoj^ite went forward, seiaed a rioter, and tookffrom him 
a musliKt; bu^ being unsupported, he was instantly thrown on 
Ris back in the street, and disarmed in his tiun. The officer was 
too happy to be permitted to rise and run away without receiving 
any farther iiyuiy • which afforded another remarkable instance 
of the mode in which these men had united a sort of moderation 
towards all others, with the most inflexible inveteracy against 
the object of their resentment. The magistrates, after vain 
attempts” to make themselves heard and obeyed, possessii^g no 
means of enforcing their authority, were constrained to abandon 
the field to the rioters, and retreat m all speed from the showers 
of missiles that wliistled around their cars. • 

*The passive resistance of the Tolboutli gate promised to do 
moie to baffle the pur{)ose of the mob than the active interfer¬ 
ence of the magistrates. The heavy sledge-hammers continued 
to din against it without intermission, and with a noise which, 
echoed from the lofty buildings around the spot, seemed onougli 
to have alarmed the garrison in the Castle. It was circulati^ 
among the rioters, that tlie troops would march down to disperse 
them, unless they could execute their purpose without loss of 
time; or that, even without quitting the fortress, the garrison 
might obtain the some eud by throwing a bomb or two upon 
the street. 

Urged by such motives for apprehension, they eagerly relievo(l 
each other at the labour of assailing the Tolbooth door: yet 
such was its strength, that it still defi^ their efforts. At length, 
a voice was heard to pronounce the words, “ Tiy it with fire.” 
The rioters, with an unanimous shout, colled for combustibles, 
aud as all their wislies seemed to be imstantly supplied, they 
were soon in possession of two or thred empty tar-l^relB. A 
huge red glaring bonfire speedily arose close to the door of the 
prison, sending up a tall column of smoke and flame against its 
antique turrets and strongly-grated windows, and illuminating 
the ferodous and wild gestures of the rioters, who surrounded 
the^ace, as well as the pale and anxious groups of those, who, 
from windows in the vicinage, watched the prop-ess of this alann- 
ing scene. The mob fed the fire with wlmtever th^ could 
find fit fer the purpose. The flames roared and crackled among 
the heaps of nouiisbment^piled on the fire, and a terrible shout 
soon announced tmit the door had kindled, and was in the 
act of being destroyed. The fire was suffered to decay, but. 
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long cro it was quite extinguished, the most forward of the riot¬ 
ers rushefi, in their impatience, one after another, oyer it^yet 
smouldering remains. Thick showers of sporkleB rose high in 
the air, as man after man hounded over the glowing embers, and 
disturbed tliem in tlieii* passage. It was now obvious to Butler, 
an<l all others who were present, that the rioters would be in¬ 
stantly in possession of their victim, and have it in their power 
to work their pleasure upon him, whatever that might be.^ 

* Note C. The Old Tolbooth. . ' 


CHAPTER SIXTH. 


The evil you teach us, \vc will execute ; and it .shall go hanl, but we will 
better the in.stniction. 


Mxuchaxt of Venice. 


The unhappy object of this remarkable disturbance had been 
tliut day delivered, from the apprehension of public execution, 
and his joy was the greater, as he had some reason to question 
whether Goveniment would have run the risk of unpopularity 
hy interfering in his favour, after he had been legally convicted 
by the verdict of a jury, of a crime so very obnoxious. Believed 
fr'jsn this doubtful state of mind, his heart was merry within 
him, and he thought, in the emphatic words of Scripture on 
a similar oci^sion, that surely the bitterness of death was past. 
Some of Ills Mends, however, who had watched the maaner ^^nd 
behaviour of the cniwd when they wero made acquainted with 
the reprieve, were of a ilifferent opinion. They augured, from 
tho unusual sternness ftiid silence with which they bore their 
disappointment, that the jiopnlaco nourished some scheme of 
sudden and desperate vengc^ince; and they advised Portcuus to 
lose no time in petitioning the proper authorities, that he might 
bo conveyed to the Castle under a suflicient guard, to remain 
there in seciulty until his ultimate fate should be determif^ed. 
Habituated, howqrer, by his office, to overawe the rabble of the 
city, Porteeus could not suspect them of an attempt’so audacious 
as to storm a strong and defensible prison ; and, despising the 
ativice by which he might have been^saved, he spent the after¬ 
noon of the eventful day in giving an entdHmnment to some 
Mends who visited him in jail, several of whom,, by the indut- 
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g€Aice of the Captain of the Tolbooth, with whom he ^ad an old 
intihiac^, ttiising from their official connection, were even per- 
anitted to remain to supper with him, though contrary to the 
rules of the jail. 

It was, therefore, in the hour of unalloyed mirth, when this 
unfortunate wretch was “full of bread,” hot with wine, and high 
in nvj^timed and ill-grounded confidence, and alas ! with all his 
sins full blown, when the fimt distant shouts of the rioters 
mingled* with the song of merriment and intemperance. The 
hurried call of the jailor to the guests, roquiriug them instantly 
to depart, and his yet more hasty intimation that a dreadful and 
determine mob had possesseii themselves of the city gates and 
guard-house, were the first explanation of these fearful clamours. 

Porteous might, however, have eluded the fury from which 
the force of authority could not protect him, htul he thought ot 
slipping on some disguise, and leaving the prison along with his 
guests. It is probable that the jailor might have connived at 
his escape, or even that in the hurry of this alarming contingency, 
he might not have oliserved it. But Porteous and his friends 
alike wanted presence of mind to suggest nr execute such a plan 
of escape. The former bistUy fled from a place where their own 
safety seemed compromised, and the latter, in a state resembling 
stupefaction, awaited in his apartment the termination of the 
enteii)ri8e of the rioters. The cessation of the dang of the 
iiiatniments with which they had at first attempted to force the 
door, gave him momentary relief. The flattering hopes, that 
the military had marched into the city, either from the Castle 
or from the suburbs, and that the rioters were intimidated and 
dispenyng, were soon destroyed by the broad and glaring light 
of the flames, which, illuminating thri^ugli the grated window 
every corner of his ajuirtment, plainly showed* that the mob, 
determined oi^ their fatal purpose, had ^opted a means of forcing 
entrance equally desperate and certain. 

The sudden glare of light suggested to the stupified mid as¬ 
tonished object of popular liatr^ the possibility of concealment 
00 ^ escape. To rush to the chimney, to ascend it at the risk of 
Buffocation,*^were the only means which seemEd to have occurred 
to him; but his progress was speedily stopped by one of those 
iron gratings, which arc, for the sake of security, usually placed 
across the vents «f buildings designed for imprisonment. Tlie 
bars, however, which impeded his farther progress, served to 
support him in tha situation which he had gained, and he seised 
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them with the teiiacioiiR graep of one who esteemed himself elmg- 
hig to his last hope of existence. The lurid light which had ZiUed 
the apartment, lowered and died away; the scmid of shouts was 
heard within the walls, and on the narrow and winding stair, 
which, cased within one of the turrets, gave access to the upper 
apartments of the prison. The huzza of the rioters was answered 
by a shout wild and desperate .as their own, the cry, nam^y, of 
the imprisoned felons, who, expecting to be Ulcerated in the 
general confusion, welcomed the mob as their deliven.rB. By 
some' of these the apartment of Porteous was pointed, out to his 
enemies. The obste le of the lock and Imlts was soon overcome, 
and from his hiding place tiie unfortunate man heard his enemies 
search every comer of the .i|)artiueiit, with oaths and maledic¬ 
tions, which would but shoci; the reader if we recorded them, 
but whicli scrvcMl to prove, could it have admitted of doubt, the 
settled purpose of soul with which they sought his destruction. 

A phiec of conceahnent so obvious to suspicion and scrutiny 
as that which Porteous had chosen, could not long screen him 
from detection, lie was dragged from his lurking-placc, with a 
violence which secuuMl to argue an intention to put him to death 
on the spot. More tlian one weapon was directed towards him, 
when one of the rioters, the same whose female disguise had 
been particularly noticed by Butler, interfered in an authoritative 
tone. Are ye mad 1” ho said, “ or would ye execute an act 
of justice as if it were a crime and a cruelty) This socriflcr 
will lose half its savour if wc do not offer it at the very horns 
of the altar. Wc will have him die where a murderer should 
dio, on the common gibbet—-We will have him die where "lie 
spilled the blood of so many innocents!” • 

A loud sbou}: of applause followed the pr<q)osal, and th^ cry. 
“ To the gallows witli the murderer I—to the Grassmarket with 
him !” ecihocd on till hands. 

“Let no man hurt him," continued the speaker; '*let him 
make his peace with God, if he can; we will not kill both his 
soul and body." 

“ What time d|,d he give better folk for pireparing their W 
count answered several voices. “ Let us mete to him with the 
same measure he measured to them." 

But the opinion of the spokesman better suited the temper of 
tho^ he addressed, a temper rather dhibboi'b than impetuous, 
sedate though ferocious, and desirous of colouring their cruel and 
revcngeihl action with a show of justice and aioderatum. 
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For an instant this inan quitted the piisoncr, whqiu he con< 
sippned to*a selected guard, with instructions to permit him to 
^ive his money and property to whomsoevor he pleased. A per¬ 
son confined in the jail for debt received this last deposit from 
the trembling hand of tlie victim, w'ho was at the same time 
permitted to make some other brief arrangements to meet his 
appiq^ing fate. The felous, and all others who wished to leave 
the jail, were now at full liberty to do so; not that their libcm- 
tion maio'auy })art of the settled purpose of the rioters, but it 
followed as almost a necessary eonstniuence of forcing the jail 
doors. 'VC’itli wild cries of jubilee they joine*! the mob, or dis¬ 
appeared among the narrow lanes to seelc out the hi||.l<leu 
receptmdes of vice aud infamy, where tl)oy were iiccustomed to 
lurk and conceal themselves trom justice. 

Twq persons, a man about fifty years old and a girl aljoiit 
eighteen, wero all who contiiiucil within the fatal walls, excc])t- 
iiig two or three debtors, who proliahly saw no advantage in 
attempting their csi^iipc. The jairsuns wo liavc meutioued re 
luaincd in the strong looin c>f the prisoji, now dojicrted by all 
others. One of their Lab; comptuiiorim lu misfortune calhni out 
to the man to make his escape, in the tone of an afXjuaiiitaTice, 

“ Rin for it, Ratclitfe—the r^'s clear." 

“It may l)e sae, Willie," answered Ratcliffe, eoinposcdly, 

“ but 1 have bien a fancy to leave aft' trade, and set up for an 
honest man." 

** Stay there, and bo hanged, tlien, for a donnard auld deevil!" 
said the other, and ran down the prison stair. 

The person in female attire Avhurn we have distuiguiH]ic<l as 
one of ^he most active rioters, was a1)out the same time at the 
ear of the young woman. “ Flee, Rifie, flee !" w'as all he had 
time to whhper. She turned towards him aa*cye of mingled 
fear, affection, and upbraiding, all (ontending with a sort of 
atupified surprise. He again repeatijd, “ Flee, Eftie, ftee 1 for 
the sake of ^ that's good and dear to you !" Again she gased 
on him, but was unable to answ'er. A loud noise yrm now 
bc&rd, and the name of Madge Wildfire wt^s repc^atedly called 
fh)m the bottom of the staircase. 

** I am coming,—am coming," said the person who answered 
to that sqqiellative; and then reiterating hastily, “For Go<l's 
sake-—for your own sakc^for my sake, fiee, or th<^ll take your 
life 1" he the strong room. 

The girl gazecU after him for a moment, and then, faiutlv 
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muttering^ “ Better t 3 nie life, since tint is gude fame/' she sunk 
her head upon her hand, and remained, seemingly, iHacbnsdtous 
as a statue of the noise and tumult which passed arovmd her. • 
That tumult was now transferred from the inside to the out¬ 
side of the Tolbooth. The mob had brought their destined 
victim forth, and were about to conduct him to the common 
place of execution, which tb^ had fixed as the scene qf his 
death. The leader, whom they distinguished by the ijame of 
Madge Wildfire, had been summoned to assist at the^pvacession 
by the impatient shouts of his confederates. 

“ I will insiiro jf u five hundred pounds,” said the unhappy 
mail, gnisping Wildfire’s hand,—“ five hundred pounds for to 
save my life.” , 

Tlio other answered in ^he same undertone, and returning 
his grasp with one equally oon\'ulsive, “ Five hundredweight 
of coined gold should not save you.—Remember Wilson I" 

A deep pause of a minute ensued, when Wildfire added, in a 
more composed tone, “ Make your peace with Heaven.—^Where 
is the clergyman V* 

Butler, who in great terror and anxiety, had been detained 
within a few yards of the Tolbooth door, to wait tlio event of 
tlio search after Porteous, was now brought forward, and com¬ 
manded to walk by the prisoner's side, and to prepare him for 
immediate death. His unsAver was a supplication that the 
rioters would consider what they did. “ You are neither judges 
nor jmy,” said he. “ You cannot have, by the laws of God or 
man, power to take away tlie life of a human creature, however 
deserving he may be of drath. If it is murder even in a lawful 
magistrate to execute an ofieiider othenvise than in the ploqe, time, 
and manner which the judges' sentence pi-escribes, whnf must it 
he in you, who haxe no warrant for iiiterterence hut your own 
wills 1 In the name of Him who is all mer(^% phow meri^ to 
this imliappy man, and do uot dip your hands in his blood, nor 
rush into the very crime which you ore desirous of avenging 1” 
“Cut your sermon short—you are not in your pulpit,” 
answered one of the rioters. * 

“ If we hear more of your clavers,” said anotlmr, “ we are 
like to hang you up beside him.” 

“Peace—hush!” said Wfidfire, “Bo the good man no 
hdrm—he discharges his conscience, oihl I like liim the better.” 

Ha then addrrasod Butler. “How, sir, we have patiently 
heard you, and we just wish you to undexit»Dd, in way ol 
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sDswer, that you may as well axgae to the aslilar-work and 
iron^taachelB of the Tolbooth aa think to change our purpose— 
Blood must hare blood. We have sworn to each other by t)ie 
deep^t oaths ever were pledged, that Porteous shall die the 
death he deserves so richly; ther^ore, speak no more to us, but 
prepare him for death as well as the briefness of his change 
will ^rmit." 

They, had suffered the unfortunate Porteous to put on his 
night-gown and slip^iers, as he hod thrown off his coat and 
shoes, in onler to facilitate his attempted escape up the diimney. 
Til this garb he was now mounted on the hands of two of tJie 
rioters, clasped together, so as to form what is called in Scot- 
liUid, “ The King’s Cushion." Butler was placed close td his 
side, and repeatedly urged tu perform a duty always the most 
painful which etui be imposcfl on a clcigyuiau deserving of the 
name, and now reiulurinl jiiore so by the peculiar and liorrid 
circumstances of the criminal’s cose. Porteous at first uttered 
some supplications for mercy, but when he found that there 
was no chance that these would be attended to, his militaiy 
education, and the iiatunil stublximncss of his disposition, com¬ 
bined to supf)ort bis spirits. 

“Are you prejiared for this dreadful end I” said Butler, in a 
faltering voice. “ 0 turn to Him, in whose eyes time and space 
have no existence, and to whom a few minutes are as a lifetime, 
and a lifetime as a minute." 

“ I believe I know what you would say,” answered Porteous 
auUeuly. “ I was bre»l a soldier; if they will murder me witti- 
oTit time, let my siits as well as my blood lie at their door."* 

“ W^o was it," said the stem voice of Wildfire, “ that said 
to Wilson at this very 8i>ot, when he c^nld nut pray, owing to 
the galling agony of his fetters, that his pjiinsVoiild soon bo 
overl—I say .to you to take your own tale horaej and if y«)u 
cannot profit by the good man’s lessons, blame not them that 
are still more merciful to you than you were to others." 

The procession now moved forward with a slow anri deter¬ 
mined pace. It was enlightened by many blazing links and 
torches; fdt the actors of this work were scf far from affecting 
any secrecy on the occasion, that they seemed even to court 
obs^wation. Their principal leaders k^t close tu the person of 
the prisoner, whose pallid yet stubborn features were seen dij- 
tiuctly by the torch-light, as his person was raised considerably 
above the concoume which thronged around him. Those who 
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bore swoyls, iniisketH, and battl<>«xe8, marched on each sid^ as 
il’ fomiing a regular guard to the prrH^ssion. The "^frindoTra, w* 
they went along, were filled with the inhabitants, whose slum 
bers had been broken by this unusual disturbance. Some of the 
spectators muttered accents of encouragement ; but in general 
they were so much appalled by a sight so strange and audacious, 
that they looked on with a sort of stupided iistonishmeut^ No 
one offered, by act or word, the slightest intcrrujdion. , 

Tlic rioters, on their part, eoiitiiiucd to act with the«ame air 
of deliboTate confidence and security which had marked all tlieir 
pnicccflings. When *‘ho object of their resentment dropped one of 
his slipjjcrs, th('y .sio]>pcd, 'bought for it, and replaced it upon his 
f«)ot with great deliberation * As they <lesceudcd the Bow to¬ 
wards the fatal siiot when- they dt3signcd to complete their 
]}urposc, it Wiis suggested that there should be a rope kept in 
readiness. For this purpose the booth of a man who dealt in 
cordage was forced open, a coil of rof)e lit for their purpose was 
selected to servo as a lialtor, and the deiiler next nioniing found 
that a guinea had been left on liis eoimter in exchange; so 
anxious were the perj)etrittors f>f this daring action to show that 
they meditated not the slightest wnmg or infraction of law, ex¬ 
cepting so far OH Porteous was himself concerned. 


Leading, or eany’ing along with them, in this detemined and 
regular manner, the object of their vengeance, they at length 
reached the phieo of coiuinou execution, the scene of hia crime. 


and destined spot of his sufferings. Several of the rioters (if 
the^ should not rather be described as conspirators) endeavoured 
to remove the stone which filled up the socket in which the end 


of the fatal tree was sunk when it was erected for its fatal 


purpo.se; others sought for the means of constructing tempo- 
rary gibbet, tli^ placp in which the gallows itself was deposited 
being reported too secure to be forced, without.much loss of 
time. Butler endeavoured to avail himself of the delay afforded 
by these circumstances, to turn, the people from their desperate 
design. ** For God’s sake,” he exdainiod, “ i-emember it is the 
image of your Creator which you ore about to de&ce in the 
person of ^is unfo^matc man! Wretched as he isf and wicked 
ns he may be, he has a share in every promise of Scripture, and 


*, This little incident, characteristic of 11^ eztrame composure of this 
extraordinary mob, was witnessed by a lady, who, disturb^ like others 
from her slumbers, had gone to the window. It was told to the Author by 
the lady’s diinghti'r. c 
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yon cannot destroy him in impenitenoe \ntbont blotting his 
titune*from the Book of Life—Do not destroy soul and iMdy; 
gkre time for preparation." 

“ What time had they,” returned a stem voice, " whom he 
murdered on this very spot 1—The laws both of God and man 
call for his death.” 

“ Byt what, my friends,” insisted Bui.ler, with a generous dis¬ 
regard to^is own safety—what hath constitntiHl yon liis judges /" 

** We are not his judges," njplied the f-anie person ; “ he lias 
been already judged and condemned by lawful authority. •We 
arc those whom Heaven, and our righteous anger, havo stirred 
up to execute judgment, when a corrupt iJovenunent would have 
protected a inurdewr.” • 

" I am none,” sfiid the uiii'ortiinate Porte/)n8; “ that whicli 
yon charge upon mo fell out m self-defence, in tlie law'fnl 
exercise of duty." 

“Away with him—away with him !” was the general cry. 
“Wliy do you trifle away time in malting a gallows?—tJiat 
dyester’s pole is good enough for tlie humieide." 

The unha]>py man was forced to his fate with remorseless 
r.ij)idily. Butler, sej)aratpd from hiin by the press, enc,ipfd the 
]}ist lioiTors of liis struggles. TInnoticed by those who had 
hitherto detained him as a prisoner, he fled from the flital si>ot, 
without much cai’ing in what direction his course lay. A loud 
shout proclaimed tho stern delight with which the ageritN of 
tins de^ regarded its completion. Butler, then, at the opening 
into the low street called tho Uowgate, east bjiek a tern/ied 
glance, and, by the red and dusky light of the torches, hi^ edtihJ 
disccni fi. flguro wavering and struggling iis it hung susi)ended 
above the heads of the multitude, and .could even observe men 
striking at it with their Lochaher-a.Ycs and {Ihrtisfms. The 
sight was of a.nature to double his horror, and to add wings to 
his flight. 

The street down whicli the fugitiee ran opens to one of the 
eastern ports or gates of the city. Butler did not stop till he 
reached it, but found it still shut. He waited nearly on hour, 
walking upland down in inexpressible perArbation of mind. 
At length he ventured to call out, and rouse the attention of 
tho terrified keepers of the gate, who now found thcmsclvei^ at 
liberty to resume* their*office without mtcrmptioii. Butler 
requested them to ojicn the gate. They hesitated. He told 
them his name aodtoccupation. 
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He in a preacher/’ said one; “ I have heard him preach in 
Haddo’s^ole. • 

“A fine preaching has he been at the night/’ said anothcjj:; 
** but maybe least aaid is suneet mended.” 

Opening then the vricket of the main gate, the keepers 
stifiTered Butler to depart, who hastened to carry his horror and 
fear beyond, the walls of Edinburgh. His first purpose was 
instantly to take the road homeward; but other feafs and 
cares, cr .inccted with the news he h:id leanied in that rginarkablc 
day« induced him to linger in the neighbourhood of Edinburgii 
until daybreak. More than one group of persons piftised him as 
he was whiling aM'a>''tho hours of darkness that yet remained, 
whom, from the 8tillc<l tones of their discotu^e, the unwonted 
hour when they travelled, iind the hasty pace at which tfiey 
walked, he conjectured to have been engaged in tho late fatal 
transoution. 

Certain it was, that the sudden and total dispersion of the 
rioters, when their vindictive purpose was accomplished, seemed 
not tho least remarkable feature of this singuhir affair. lu 
general, whatever may be the impel]ing motive by which a mob 
is at first raised, the attainment of their object has usually been 
only foimd to lead the way to farther excesses. But not so in 
tho present case. 'Iliey seemed completely satiated with the 
veiigeauce they had ]irosecuted with such stanch and sagacious 
sictivity. When they were fully sati.sfied that life had abandoned 
their victim, they dispersed in every direction, throwing down 
the weaiwiis whicli they had only assumed to enable them to 
enfty through their ])urix)so. At daybreak there remained not 
tho least token of the events of the night, excepting the cori^se 
of Portcous, which still hung suspended in the place wlierO he 
liad suffered, and the .arms of various kinds which the rioters 
had taken from the cHy guard house, which were found sc'attercd 
alK)ut the streets as they luul thrown them frdm their hands 
when tho purpose fur Avhich they had seized them was oe 
complished. 

The ordinaiy magistrates of tho city resumed their power, 
not without tren]d)lhig at the late experience of the fragility of . 
its tenure. ' To march troops into the city, and commence a 
severe inquiry into the transactions of the preceding night, were 
the first marks of returning energy which tlysy displayed. But 
these events had been conducted on so secure and well-calculated 
a plan of safety and secrecy, that there wan little or nothing 
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leanied to throv light upon the authors or principal actors in a 
scheve so audacious. An express was despatched t* London 
with the tidings, where they excited great indignation and 
surprise in the council of regency, and particularly in the bosom 
of Queen Caroline, who considered her own authority as exposed 
to contempt by the success of this singular conspiracy. ^Nothing 
was sjpoke of for some time save the measure of vengeance 
whicheshould be taken, not only on the actors of this tragedy, 
so soon OB they should be discovered, but upon the magistrates 
who bad^uifered it to take place, and upon the city which hail 
been the sc^e where it was exhibited. On this occasiofl, it 
is still recorded in popular trailition, that her Majesty, in 
tlie height of her displeasure, told the ixdehrated John Didco 
of' Argyle, that, sooner than submit to such an insult, sho 
would make Scotland a himting-field. ** In tlmt case, Madam," 
answered that high-spirited nobleman, with a profound bow, “ 1 
will take leave of your Meyesty, and go down to my own country 
to get my hounds ready.” 

The import of the reply had more tlian met the ear; and os 
most of the Scottish nobility and gentry seemed actuated hy 
the same national spirit, the royal displeasuro was necessarily' 
checked in mid>volley, and milder courses were recommended 
and adopted, to some of which wo may hereai'ter liave occosion 
to advert.* 

* Note D. Memorial conceruing the murder of Captnin Forteoiu. 


CHAPTER SEVENTH 

Arthur’s Seat shall be my bed, • 

The sheets shall ue’er be pressed by me, 

• St. Autuu's well shall be tu) drink, 

Sin’ my true-love's forsaken me. 

Old Somo. 

Ir J were to choose a spot from which the rising or setting sun 
could be se^ to the greatest possible advantage, it would be 
tliat wild path winding around the foot of the high belt of 
semicircular rocks, called Salisbury Crags, and marking the 
verge of the steep descent which slopes down into the glen on 
the aouth-eastem* side of the city of Edinburgh. The 
prosxiect, in its general outline, commands a close-built, high- 
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piled city, stretching itself out beneath in a form, which, to a 
Fomautio* imagination, may be supposed to represent thst^ of a 
dingon; now, a noble arm of the sea, with its rocks, isles, 
distant shores, and boundary of mountains; and now, a fair odd 
fertile champaign country, varied with hill, dale, and rock, and 
skirted by the picturesque ridge of the Pentland mountains. 
But as the path gently circles around the base of the trie 
prospect, compost as it is of these endianting and sublime 
objects, changes at every step, and presents them blended with, 
or divided from, each other, in every possible variety ^bich can 
gratify the eye and tlic imagination. When a piece of scenery 
ho beautiful, yet varied,—so exciting by its intricacy, and yet 
BO sublirue,—is lighted up by the tints of morning or of evening, 
and displays all that variety of shadowy depth, exchanged with 
partial brilliancy, which gi\ es character even to the tamest of 
landscapes, the efiect approaches near to enchantment. This 
path used to be my favourite evening and morning resort, when 
engaged with a favourite author, or new subject of study. It 
is, I am informed, now become totally impassable; a cireum- 
stance which, if true, reflects little credit on the l^te of the 
Good Town or its leaders.* 

It was from this fascinating path—the scene to me of so 
much delicious musing, when life was young and promised to be 
happy, that 1 have been unable to pass it over without an 
episodical description—it was, I say, from this romantic path 
that Butler saw the morning arise the day after the murder of 
Porteous. It was possible for him with ease to have found a 
much shorter road to the house to which he was directing J'is 
course, and, in fact, that which he chose wiua extremely circuit¬ 
ous. But to comiKise his own spirits, as well os to while avray 
the time, unt^l a proper iiour for visiting the family without 
surprise or disturbance, he was induced to extend his circuit ly 
the foot of the rocks, and to linger upon his *way until the 
morning should be considerably advanced. While, now standing 
with his arms across, and waiting tho slow progress of the sun 
above the horizon, now sitting upon one of the numerouB fyag- 
ments which stoxgos had detach^ from the rock^ above Mm, 
he is meditating, alternately upon the horrible catastrophe ' 
which he had witnessed, and upon the melanclioly, and to him 

* A beautifal and solid pathway has, wKhIn a years, been formed 
around these romantic rocks; and the Author has the' pleasure to fhinlq 
that the passage in the text gave rise to the undertakiag. 
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most interesting, news which he had ]eame<l at Siiddletree’s, m t 
will give the i^er to understand who Butler was, and how hia 
fate was connected with that of Bttie Deans, the unfortunate 
Ifhnchnaiden of the careful Mrs. Saddletree. 

Reuben Butler was of English extractiou, tliough bom in 
Scotland. His grandfather was a trooper in Monk’s army, and 
one of the party of dismounted dragixvns which formed the 
forlons hope at the storming of Dundee in 1651. Stephen 
Butler (c^ed from his talents iu reading and expounding, 
Scriptur^Stephen, and Bible Butler) was a stanch Indeijcndent, 
and reedved in its fullest comprehension the promise that^tho 
saints should inherit the eartli. As luird knocks were what 
had chiefly fallen to his share hitherto in tito division of tips 
common property, he lost not the opportunity which the storm 
and plunder of a commercial place afforded him, to nppropiiato 
AS large a share of the better things of this world as he eoulil 
possibly compass. It would seem that he had succeeded in- 
diffei'endy well, for his exterior circumstances appeared, in con¬ 
sequence of this event, to have Ijeen much mended. 

The troop to which he belonged was quartered at the villfige 
of Dalkeith, as formiug the hody-gnard of Monk, who, in the 
capacity of general for the Commonwealth, resided in tJie neigh¬ 
bouring castle. When, on the eve of the Kestoration, the 
general commenced his march from Scotland, a measure pregnant 
with such important consequences, he new-modelled his troojts, 
.md more especially those immediately about hia person, in order 
that they might consist entirely of individuals devoted to hira- 
jMlf. On this occasion Scripture Stephen was weighed in the 
balance^ and found wanting. It was supposed he felt no call 
to any •expedition which might endanger the reign of the 
mditoiy sainthood, and that he did iTot consider himself as 
free in conscience to join with any ])arty which might be likely 
ultimately to acknowledge the intent t of Cliarles Stuart, the 
son of ** the last man,”^as Charles 1. was familiarly and irreve¬ 
rently termed by them* in their common discourse, os well as iu 
thejtr more elaborate predications and harangues. As the time 
did not adm[t of casliiering such dissidents, S|pphen Butler was 
only advised iu a friendly way to give up bis horse and acooutre^• 
ments to one of Middleton’s old troopers who possessed an 
aooommodatiiig conscien<^ of a military stamp, and which 
squared itself chie&y upon those of the colonel and paymaster. 
As this hint eama leoomniended a certain sum of aneara 
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presently piiyablc, Stephen had eamal wisdom enough to embrace 
the proposal, and with great mdiffereiice saw his, old eoips 
depart fbr Coldstream, on their nmte fur the south, to establish 
the tottering Government of England on a new basis. 

The zfyne of the cx-troopcr, to use Horace's phrase, was 
weighty enough to purchase a cottage and two or three fields 
(still known by the name of Beersheba), within about a Scottish 
mile of Dalkeith; and there did Stephen establish himself with 
a youthful helpmate, chosen out of the said vUlage, whose dis- 
position to a comforteble settlement on this side of {he grave 
re(‘onciled her to the gniff manners, serious temper, and weather- 
l>caten features of th) martial enthusiast. Stephen did not long 
survive the falling on “ evil days and evil tongues,” of which 
Milton, in the same prediesunent, so mournfully complains. At 
his death liU consort remained an early widow, with a male 
child of three years old, which, in the sobriety wherewith it 
demeaned itself, in the old-fiishioned and even grim cast of its 
features, and in its sententious mode of expressing itself, would 
siiificiently have vindicated the honour of the widow of Beer- 
sheba, had any one thought proper to chall<mge the babe’s 
descent from Bible Butler. 

Butler’s principles had not descended to his family, or ex¬ 
tended themselves among his neighbours. The air of Scotland 
was alien to the growth of independency, however favourable to 
fanaticism under other coloms. But, nevertheless, they were 
not forgotten ; and a certain neighbouring Laird, who piqued 
himself upon the loyalty of his principles ** in the worst of times ” 
(though I never heard they exposed him to more peril than that 
of a broken head, or a night’s lodging in the main guard, when 
wine and cavidierism predominated in his upper etoit;y), had 
found it a convenient *t]uiig to rake up all matter oi a(M)usar 
tion against the dececased Stephen. In this enumeration his 
religious principles made no small figure, os, indeed, they must 
have seemed of the most exaggerated enormity to one whose 
own were so small and so faintly traced, as to be well nigh im- 
I>erccptihle. In these circumstances, poor widow Butl^ jvas 
supplied with hec fuU proportion of fines for nqnconfonnity, 
and all the.other oppressions of the time, until Beersheba was 
fairly wronged out of her hands, and became the property of 
the^ Laird who had so wantonly, as jt had hitherto appea]^, 
persecuted this poor fbrlQm woman. Whmi his purpose was 
fairly achieved, he showed some remorse or moderation, of 
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tr}iAteT«r the reader may please to term it, iu permittjpg her to 
oocafliy her husband’e cottage, and cultivate, on no very hea>*y 
terms, a croft of land adjacent. Her son, Bezyamm, in the 
meanwhile, grow up to man’s estate, and, moved by that impulse 
which makes men seek marriage, even when its end can only l>e 
the peipetaatian of misery, he wedded and brought a wife, and, 
eventually, a son, Reuben, to share the fioverty of Beersheba. 

Tb$ ][Aiird of Dumbiedikes* had hi^erto 1)cei) niod(»mte in 
his exactvous, perhaps because he was ashamed to tax too highly 
the miserable meaus of support which remained to the widow 
Butler. Bht when a stout active young fellow appeared as the 
labourer of the croft in question, Dumbiedikea l)egan to think 
so brood a pair of shoulders might l^ear on additional l>unli*n. 
He regulated, indeed, his tniinagement of his dependants (uho 
fortunately were but few in mmtber) much upon the principle 
of the carters, whom he observed huMling their cart^ at a neigh¬ 
bouring coal-hill, and wdio never failed to clap an additional 
brace of hundredweights on their burden, so soon as by any 
means they had compassed a new horse of somewhat superior 
strength to that which had broken down the day before. How¬ 
ever reasonable tliis practice appeared to the Laird of Dumbie- 
dikes, he ought to have observed, that it may he overdone, and 
tJmt it infers, as a matter of course, the destruction and loss of 
both horse, and cart, and loading. Even so it befell when 
the additional “ prestafions *’ came to be demanded of Bcrq^bi, 
iintler. A man of few wonls, and few ideas, but attached to 
Beersheba ndth a feeling like that which a vegetable entertains 
lo ‘ the spot in which it chances to be plant^ he neither re- 
iiiotistrati^ with the Laird, nor endeavoured to escape from him, 
but, toiling night and day to accomplish tim terrus of his bisk- 
master, fell into a burning fever and died. Hitf wife did not 
long survive him; and, as if it had Wn the fate of this family 
to Ito left orphafi^ our Reuben Butler wns, about the year 1704-5, 
loft in tim same circumstances in which his father had been 
placed, and under the same guarflianship, being that of his 
grandmother, the widow of Monk's old trooper. 

The same 4 Huspect of misery hung over the^head of another 

* IhUttbledlkefl^ selected as descriptive of the tsdtum diameter of the 
Imag ina r y pwner, is really the name of a hoii<(e bordering on the King'e 
niric, eo called bwansS the latl Mr. Braidwood, an inairttctor of the d^ 
and dumb, rtaided there with his pupils. The sitaatkm of the real house 
is different firam that aligned to the ideal maasloD. 

voifc vn. » 
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tenant of^thia hard-hearted lord of the soiL This was a tough 
trae-blue Presbyterian, called Deans, who, though mosf ob¬ 
noxious to the Laird on account of principles in chui^ and state, 
eontriired to maintain his ground upon the estate r^ular 
payment of mail-duties, kain, arriage, carriage, dry multure, look, 
gowpen, and knareship, and all the various exactions now 
commuted for money, and summed up in the emphati^ word 
BENT. But the years 1700 and 1701, long remembered in 
Scotlhud for dearth and general distress, subdued the* stout heart 
of the agricultural whig. Citations by the ground-ofiBcer, 
decreets of the Baron Court, sequestrations, poindings of out¬ 
side and inside plenishing, flew about his ears as flut as the 
tory bullets whistled around those of the Covenanters at Pent- 
land, Bothwell Biigg, or Viramoss. Struggle as he might, and 
he struggled gallantly, “ l^ouce David Deans ** was rou^ horse 
and foot, and lay at the mercy of his grasping landlord just at 
the time that Benjamin Butler died. Tho fate of each family was 
anticipated; but they who prophesied their expulsion to beggary 
and ruin were disappointed by an accidental circumstance. 

On the very term-day when their ejection should have taken 
place, when all their neighbours were prepared to pity, and not 
one to assist them, the minister of the parish, as well as a 
doctor from Edinburgh, received a hasty summons to attend the 
Laird of Dumbiedikes. Both were surprised, for his contempt 
for both faculties had been pretty commonly his theme over an 
extra bottle, that is to say, at least once every day. The leech 
for the soul, and he for the body, alighted in the court of the 
little old manor-house at almost the same time ^ and when tlfey 
hod gazed a moment at each other with some surpris& they in 
the same breath expressed their conviction that DumbkdiSeB must 
needs be very ill indeed, since he summoned them both to his 
presence at once. Ere the servant could usher them to his apart¬ 
ment, the party was augmented by a man of kw, Kidifl Kovit, 
writing himsdLf procurator before the sheriff-coi^, fbr in those 
days there were no solicitors. This latter persemage liras fliat 
summoned to the apartment of the Laud, ifh€^ after some diort 
space, the soul-ciirer and the body-curer were inWted to join Him. 

Dumbiedikes had been this time transported into the best 
bedroom, used only upon occasions of death and 'mazriage, and 
celled, flrom the former of these ocoapathns^ tiie 'D^-ltoom. 
There were in this apertment,. besides tiie &k penon hims^ 
and Mr. Nnvit, the son and heir of the patient, a tall gawhy 
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BOJj^bold&g boy of fourtenni or fifteen, and a Lousekee^, a good 
buxom figure of a woman, betwixt forty and fifty, who had kept 
the keys and managed mattera at Dumbiedikes since the lady’s 
dea^. It was to tiiiese attendants that Dumbiedikes addres^ 
hinttelf pretty nearly in the following words; temporal and 
spiritual matters, the care of his health and his afi&^, being 
strangriy jumbled in a head which was never one of the dearest. 

'^These are sair times wi’ me, gentlemen and neighbours 1 
amaist 8& fil as at the aughly-nin^ when I was rabbled by the 
GoUegoane^.^—^Th^ mistook me mudde—^they ca’d me a papist, 
but there was never a papist bit about me, minister.—Jock, ye’ll 
take warning—^it’s a debt we maun a’ pay, and there stands 
Nichil Novit that will tell ye I was never gude at paying debts 
in ray life.—Mr. Novit, yell no forget to (baw the annual rent 
that^s due on the yerl’s band—if I pay debt to other folk, 1 
think they suld pay it to me—^that equals aquals.—Jock, when 
ye hae naething else to do, ye may be aye sticking in a tree; it 
will be growing, Jock, when ye’re 8leeping.t My father tauld 
me sae forty years sin’, but I ne’er fand time to mindhim—Jodc, 
ne’er drink brandy in the morning, it files the stamach sair; gin 
ye take a morning’s draught, let it be aqua mirabilis; Jenny 
there makes it wed.—^Doctor, my breath is growing as scant as 
a broken-winded piper’s, when he has played for four-and-twenty 
hours at a penny wedding—Jenny, pit the cod aneath my head 
—^but it’s a' ne^ess!—^Mass John, conld ye think o’ rattling 
ower some bit short prayer, it wad do me gude maybe, and keep 
some queer thoughts out o* my head. Say something, man.” 

** I cannot use a prayer like a rat-rhyme,” answered the honest 
clergymim; and if you would have your soul redeemed like a 
prey firota the fowler, Laird, you must needs show me your state 
of mind.” 

** And shouldna ye ken that without my telling you!” answered 
the patient. “ What have I been paying stipend and teind, par¬ 
sonage and vicarage, for, ever sin’ the aughty-nino, and I canna 
get a spell of a pray^ fbr’t, the only time 1 ever asked for ane 

* laimediatsly prevloua to the Bevolution, the sbidents at the Edin¬ 
burgh Odlege^a^ violent anti-entholice. fHiey were strongly suspected of 
bnrolng the honse of Plestonfleld, belonging to Sir James Didc, the Lord 
Provost i sad cortainly were gnilty of ereating considerable riots in 1688-9. 
f TSto Author has been flattered by the asanrancs^ that this mOve mode 
reoommehdisg arbtftienlture (whiim was actoally deUvered in these vary 
words by a Highland labd, whfle on his death-bed, to his son) had so mud> 
weight ^th a Seottisb sari as to lead to his planting alaige tract of country. 
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ia my l^e 1 —Gang awa wi' your whiggety, if that’s a' yg cftn 
do; auld Curate Kilstoup wad hae re^ luJf the piayer-Mk to 
me by this time—^Awa wi’ ye I—^Doctor, let’s see if ye can do 
onything better for me." 

The doctor, who hod obtained some information in the mean¬ 
while from the housekeeper on the state of his complaints, 
assured him the medical art could not prolong his life manj^ouis. 

“Then damn Mass John and you baith 1" cried the fruious 
and mtifmtable patient. “ Did ye come here for naething but 
to tell me that ye canna help me at the pindi i Oi|t wi’ them, 
Jenny—out o’ the house! and, Jock, my curse, and the curse of 
Cromwell, go wi’ ye, if ye gie l^em either fee or bountith, or sae 
muckle as a black pair o’ cheverons !*’* 

Tlie clergyman and do' tor made a speedy retreat out of the 
apartment, while Dumbiedikes fell into one of those transports 
of ^dolent and profane language, which had procured him the 
surname of Damn-me-dikes. “ Bring me the brandy bottle, 
Jenny, ye b-,” he cried, with a voice in which passion con¬ 

tended with pain. “ I can die as 1 have lived, without fashing 
ony o’ them. But there’s ae thing,” he said, sinking his voice 
—“ there’s ae fearful thing hings about my hearty and an anker 
of bTiUidy winna wash it away.—The Deanses at Woodend !—1 
sequestrated them in the dear years, and now they are to flst, 
they’ll starve—and that Beersheba, and that aidd trooper’s wife 
and her oe, they’ll starve—^they’ll starve !—Look ont, Jock; 
what kind o' night is’t 

“ On-ding o’ snaw, father,” answered Jo<dc, after having open^ 
the window, and looked out with great composiuu 

“ They’ll perish in the drifts!” said the expiring fjpner—* 
“ they’ll perish wi’ cauld !—but I’ll be het eneugh, gin V tales 
be true,” 

This last observation was made under Ineath^ and in n tone 
which mode the very attorn^ shudder. He tried his hand at 
ghostly advice, probably for the first time in his life, and re¬ 
commended, as an opiate for the agonised conscience pf the Xiaird, 
reparation of the usuries he had done to thpae distreswd fimUUes, 
which, he observed by the way, the civii law called restUutio 
tn in^ram. But Mammon was struggling with Bemorse for 
xetaining his place in a bosom ho had so long possessed; and be 
pertly succeeded, as an old tyrant proves ofrw too strong for Ids 
insui^t lebds. 

* CXstwronff—gloves. « 
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** I catma do*t/' he ansvered, vith a voice of despair. “ It 
woolf} kill mo to do't—^how can ye bid me pay back siller, when 
ye ken how' I want it 1 or dispone Beersheba, when it lies sae 
into my ain {daid-nnik ? Nature made Dumbiedikes and 

Beersheba to be ae man's land—She did, by-Nichil, it 

wad kill mo to part them." 

** But ye maun die whether or no, Laird," said Mr. Novit; 
and maybe ye wad die easier—^it's but trying. I’ll scroll the 
disposition in nae time.” 

^^Dinna speak o’t, sir," replied Dumbiedikcs, “or III fling 
the stoup aji your head.—But, Jock, lad, ye see how the wdrld 
warstles wi’ me on my deathb^—be kind to the puir creatures, 
the Deanses and the Butlers—^be kind to them, Jock. Diipia 
let the warld get a grip o’ ye, Jock—but keep the gear thither 1 
and whate’er ye do, dispone Beersheba at no rate. Let the 
creatures stay at a moderate mailing, aird hae bite and soup; it 
will maybe 1 m the better wi’ your fa^er whare he’s gaun, lad." 

After these contradictoiy iustnictions, the Laird felt his mind 
so much at ease, that he drank three bumpers of brandy con> 
tinuously, and ** soughed awa," as Jenny expressed it, in an at¬ 
tempt to sing *'Deil stick the Minister." 

His death made a revolution in favour of the distressed fami¬ 
lies. John Dumbie, now of Dumbiedikes, in his own right, 
seemed to be dose and selfish enough, but wanted the grasping 
spirit and aotive mind of his flither; and liis guardian happened 
to agree with him in opinion, tliat his father’s dying recommend¬ 
ation should be attended to. The tenants, therefore, were not 
actually turned out doors among the snow-wreaths, and were 
allowed wherewith to procure butter-milk and peas-banuocks, 
which they ate under the full force of the origin^ malediction. 
The cottage of Deans, called Woodeiid,* was no^ vezy distant 
from that at Beersheba. Formerly tliere had been but little 
intercourse between the families. Beaus was a sturdy Scotsman, 
with all sort of prcjjudices against the southern, and the spawn 
of the southern. Moreover, Deans was, as we have said, a 
stanch Presbyterian, of the most rigid and unbending adherence 
to wliat he conceived to be the only possible slight line, as be 
waa wont to Express himself, between right-hand heats and ex¬ 
tremes and left-hand defections; and, therefore, he held in high 
dread and honor all Independents, and whomsoever he su^Kjj^ 
alfled to them. * * 

But^ notwithstanding these national prejudices and idigious 
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pEofeesions, Deans and the ^dow Batlec were {daced in such a 
sitnation; as naturally and at length created some inti^oaqy 
between the families. They had shared a common danger and 
a mutual deliverance. They needed each other’s assistance, li^ 
a company, who, crossing a mountain stream, me cujnpell^ to 
ding dose together, lost the ourront should Ito too powerM for 
any who are not thus supported. 

On nearer acquaintauce, too, Deans abated smne of h^ pre¬ 
judices. He found old Mrs. Butler, though not thoroughly 
grounded in the extent and bearing of the real testinioiiy against 
the" defections of the times, had no opinions in favour of the 
Independent party; neither was she an Englishwoman. There¬ 
fore, it was to be hoped, that, though she was the widow of an 
enthusiastic coiporal of Oromwdl’s dragoons, her grandson 
might be neither schismatic nor anti-national, two qualities 
concerning which Goodman Deans had as whole^me a terror as 
against papists end malignants. Above all (for Douce Davie 
Deans had his weak si^), he perceived that widow Butler 
looked up to him with reverence, listened to his advice, and 
compounded for an occasional fling at the doctrines of her 
deceased husband, to which, as we have seen, she was by no 
means warmly att^ed, in consideration of the valuable counsels 
which the Presbyterian afforded her for the management of her 
little farm. These usually concluded with they may do other¬ 
wise in England, neighbour Butler, for aught 1 kenor, ** it 
may be different in foreign partsor, ** they wha think differently 
on the great foundation of our covenanted reformatioii, over¬ 
turning and mishguggling the government and diseiplme of thq^ 
kirk, and breaking down ttie carved work of our Zion, might 
be for sawing the craft wi’ aits; but I say peao^ peace^’ And 
as his advice was shrew^l and sensible, though couoeitedi^ given, 
it was received w\th gratitude, and followed with reepeck 

The intercourse which took place betwixt the Emilies at Beer- 
sheba and Woodend b^atme strict and intimate, St a very early 
period, betwixt Reuben Butler, with whom ike reader is already 
in some degree acquainted, and Jeanie Deans, t^ only child of 
Douce Davie Deans by his first wife, that COttia^an 

woman,” as he was wont to express himsstf, ’^whcilbe name was 
savomy fo all that knew her for a desirable profeeaor, Chriiriiiau 
Menzise in Hochmagir^” The maimer ci which inthnaoy, 
and the consequences thereof, we now^pioceed to relate. 
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OHAPTER EIGHTH. 

Reuben and Rachel, though as fond as doven. 

Were yet discreet and cautious in their loves, 

Nor would attend to Cupid's wild oommands, 

Till cool reflection bade them join their hon^; 

When both were poor, they thought it argued ill 
Of hasty love to make tirem poorer still. 

' Crabbb'b Pariah Rayiater. 

VFhilk wuJow Butler and widoixreT Deans struggled with poverty, 
aud the h^ and sterile soil of “ those parts and portions** of 
the lands of Dumbiedikes which it was their lot to occupy, it 
became gradually apparent that Deans was to gain the stfife, 
and his ally in the cooiflict was to lose it. T^e former was a 
man, and not much past the prime of life—Mrs. Butler a 
woman, and declined into the vale of years. This, indeed, ought 
in time to have been balanced by the circumstance, that Reul^ii 
was growing up to assist his grandmother’s labours^ and that 
Jeanie Deans, as a girl, could be only supposed to add to her 
father’s burdens. But Douce Davie Deans knew better thiugs, 
and so schooled aud trained the young minion, as he called her, 
that from the time she could walk, upwards, she was daily 
employed in some task or other, suitable to her age and capacity; 
a cii'cumstance which, added to her father’s daily instructions 
and lectures, tended to give her mind, even when a child, a 
grave, serious, Ann, and reflecting cast. An uncommonly 
strong aud healthy temperament, free from all nervous affection 
aud ev^ other irregularity, which, attacking the body in its 
more noble flmetious, so often influences ^e mind, tended 
greatly to establish this fortitude, simplicity, and decision of 
character. *. 

On the othflT hand, Reuben was weak in constitution, and, 
though not timid in t^per might be safely pronounced anxious, 
doubtful, and apprehensive. He partook of the temperament of 
his moth^, who had died of a consumption in early age. He 
ww ft pftle, thin, feeble, sickly boy, and somewhat lame, from 
ftu ac<iitot*in early youth. He was, besidibs, the child of a 
doting grandmother, i^hose too solicitous attention to him soon 
taught him a sort of diffidmice in himstif, with a dii|K»ition to 
oveniite his own ^port&nce, which is one of the very wcost 
coosequeDoes that children deduce from over-indulgence. 
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Still, however, the two'children dung to eadi other’s society, 
not morec from habit than frx)m taste. They herded together 
the handful of sheep, with the two or three cows, which their 
parents turned out rather to seek food than actually to feed upon 
the unendosed common of Dumbiedikes. It was there that the 
two urdims might be seen seated beneath a blooming bush of 
whin, their little faces laid close together under the shadow of 
tlie some plaid drawn over both their heads, while the landscape 
around was embrowned by an overshadowing doud, big with the 
shower -which had driven the children to shelter. * C^ii other 
occasions th^ went together to school, the boy receiving that 
encouragement aud example from his companion, in crossing the 
little brooks which intersected their path, and ^countering 
rattle, dogs, aud other {Kirila, upon their journey, which the male 
sex in suih cases usually consider it os their prerogative to ex 
tend to the weaker. But when, seated on the benches of the 
school-house, they begun to con tlieii lessons together, Beuben, 
who was as much superior to Jeanie Deans in acuteness of in¬ 
tellect, as inferior to her in firmness of constitution, and in that 
insensibility to fatigue aud danger which depends on the con¬ 
formation of the nerves, was able fully to requite the kindness 
and countenance with which, in other circumstances, she used to 
regard him. He was decidedly the best scholar at the little 
parish school; aud so gentle wai his temper and disposition, that 
he was rather admired than envied by the little mob who 
o(’.cupied the noisy mansion, although he was the declared 
favourite of the master. Several girls, in particular (for in 
Scotland they are taught with the lK)ys), longed to be kind 
and comfort the sickly lad, who was so much cleverer than his 
oompaniona The char»icter of Reuben Butler was so calculated 
as to offer scope both fur their sympathy and their admiration, 
the feelings, p^haps, through which the female sex (the more 
deserving of them at least) is more easily attached. 

But Reuben, naturally reserved and distant, improved none of 
these advanta^; and only became more attached to Jeanie 
Deans, as the enthusiastic approbation of his master assured hjni 
of &ir prospects is future life, and awakened his ambition. -‘In 
the meanjtime, every advance that Reuben made in learning (and, 
considering his opportunities, they were unoommonfy great) 
rendered him less eapalfie of attending to the domestic duties of 
his grandmother’s fium. While stud^^lag thfi potur <wtnorum in' 
Euclid, he suffered every cuddm upon the common to trespass 
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npon a large field of peas belongieg to the Laiid, and nothing 
but Jdui active ezertions of Jeaaie Deans, with her Bttle dog 
Dustiefoot, could have saved great loss and consequent punish- 
ifient Similar miBcairiages marked his progress in his classical 
studies. He read Virgil’s Georgies till he did not know here 
from barley; and had nearly destroyed the crofts of Beersheba 
while attempting to cultivate them according to the practice of 
Golumella and Gato the Censor. 

These* blunders occasioned grief to his grand-dame, and dis- 
concertei^ the good opinion which her neighbomr, Davie Deans, 
had for some time entertained of Beuben. 

I see naething ye can make of that silly callant, neighbour 
Butler,” said he to the old lady, ** unless yo train him to^the 
wark o* the ministiy. And ne’er was there mair need of poorfu’ 
preaehms than e’en now in these cauld Gallio days, when men’s 
hearts are h^ened like the ne^er mill-stone, till they come to 
regard none of these things. It’s evident this puir callant of 
yours will never be able to do an usefii’ day’s wark, unless it be 
as an ambassador from our Master; and 1 will make it my 
business to procure a license when be is fit for the same, trusting 
he will be a shaft cleanly polished, and meet to be us^ in the 
body of the kirk; and that he shall not turn again, like the sow, 
to wallow is the mire of heretical extremes and defections, but 
shall ha fo the wings of a dove, though he hath lain among the 
pots,” 

poor widow gulped down the afiront to her husband’s 
pf^Aildes, implied in tins caution, and hastened to takb Butler 
the High School, and encourage him in the pursuit of 
.^athematics and divinity, the only physics and ethics that 
<^lmuce(hto be in fashion at the time. 

't/e^e Deans was now coin[jo]led to part from^the companion 
of her labour, her study, and her pastime, and it was with more 
than childish feeling that both children regarded the separation. 
But th^ were young, and hope was high, and they, separated 
like ^ose who hbpe to meet again at a more auspicious hour. 

JHiile Beuben Butler was acquiring at the University of St. 
Andrews the knowledge necessary finr a clergypan, and macerat¬ 
ing his body with the privations whidi were necesseuy in seeking 
food for his mind, his grand-dame became daily less able to 
stgn:^le witb her little farm, and was at length obliged to throw 
it up^to the new Haird of Dumbiedikes. That great personage 
WM no absolute Jew, and did not cheat her in making ^ 
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bargain more than was tolerable. He even gave her permiasion 
to tenant tihe house in which she had lived with hw hus^d, 
as long as it should be ** tenantableonly he protested agaiost 
paying ibr a farthing of repairs, any bwevoleooe which be 
possessed, being of the passive, but by no means of the active 
mood. 

In the meanwhile, from superior shrewdness, skill, and otliei 
circumstmices, some of them purely accident^, Davie JDeaxis 
gained a footing in the world, the possession of some wealth, the 
repata|;ion of more, and a growing disposition to pke^terve and 
incroase his store; for which, when he thought upon it seriously, 
he was inclined to blame himself. From his knowledge in 
agriculture, as it was then practised, he became a sort of &vourite 
with the Laird, who had no great pleasure either in active sports 
or in society, and was \voDt to end his daily saunter by c^ing 
at the cottage of Woodeud. 

Being himself a man of slow ideas and oonftised utterance, 
Dumbi^ikes used to sit or stand for half-an'-hour with an old 
laced hat of his father’s upon his head, and an empty tobacco- 
pipe in his mouth, with his eyes following Jeanie Deans, or the 
lassie,” as he called her, through the course of her daily domestic 
lal)our j while her father, after exhausting the subject of bestkd, 
of ploughs, and of harrows, often took an opportunity of going 
full-sail into contirovorsial subjects, to wbi(^ disen^ons the 
dignitary listened with much seeming patience, but without 
making any reply, or, indeed, as most people thought, without 
iiiiderstauding a single word of what the mator was saying. 
Deans, indeed, denied this stoutly, as an insult at once to liia^,_ 
own talents for expounding hidden truths, of which he was a 
little vain, and to the Laic’s capacity of nudeietandii^ them. 
He said, ^'Dumbiedik^Atras none of these flashy geutles^ wi’ lace 
on their skirts and swords at their tails, that were n^er for 
riding on horseback to hell than ganging bar^ooted to heaven. 
Hewasna like his father—nae profane oompauy-lceeper-^nae 
swearer—nae drinker—nae frequenter of play-house, or music- 
house, or donciDg-house—nae Sabbath-biet^^-^pae-impoaej of 
alths, or bonds^ 0 ^ denier of liberty to the flock.—He dave to 
the world, and the warld’s gear, a wee ewer inaek!e» bat tiien 
there wok some breathing of a gale upon his spiril^” etc. eta 
All this honest Davie said and bdieved. 

- It is not to be supposed, that, a &ther And a man of sense 
and observation, the constant direction of the Laird's eym 
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towards Jeaaia was altogother unnoticed. This circumstance, 
hasherf made a much grea^^ impression upon another member 
of &]niljr, a second helpmate, to wit, whom he had chosen to 
take to his bosom ten yean ofiber the death of his first. Some 
people were of opinion, that Douce Davie had been rather sur- 
priM into this step, for, in general, he was no friend to 
marriages or giving in marriage, and seemed rather to regard 
that state of society as a necesaaiy eVil,—a thing lawful, and to 
be tolerated in the imperfect state of our nature, but which 
clipped ^e wings with which we ought to soar upwards, and 
tethered the soul to its mansion of clay, and the creature-comforts 
of wife and bairns. His own practice, however, had in this 
material point varied from his principles, since, as we have geen, 
he twice knitted for himself this dwgerous and ensnaring en¬ 
tanglement. 

]^becca, .his spouse, had by no means the some horror of 
matiimony, and as she made moniages in imagination for eveiy 
neighbour round, she failed not to indicate a match betwixt 
Dumbiedikes and her step-daughter Jeauie. The goodmau used 
regularly to frown and pshaw whenever this topic was touched 
upon, but usually ended by taking his bonnet and walking out 
of the house, to conceal a certain gleam of satisfaction, wliicb, at 
such a suggestion, involuntarily diffused itself over his austere 
features. 

The more youthful part of my readers may naturally ask, 
whether Jeanie Deans was deserving of this mute attention of 
the Laird of Dumbiedikes; and the historian, with duo regard 
^ veracity, is compelled to answer, that her personal attractions 
were of no uncommon description. She was short, and rather 
too stoutly made for her size, had grey eyes, light coloured hair, 
a round good-humoured face, mudi tanned with (he sun, and her 
only peculiar dianu was an air of iuespressible serenity, which 
a good coDscieuoe, kind feelings, ttuntented temper, and the 
regular dischaige of all her duties, spread over her features. 
There was nothing, it may be supposed, very appalling in the 
fopn or manners of this rustic heroine; yet, whether from 
dbeepish bashfidness, or from want of decision and imperfect 
knowledge of his own mind on the subject, the Laird of Dumbie- 
dike% with his old laced hat and empty tobacco-pipe, came and 
eigay^ the beatific vision of Jeanie Deans day after day, week 
sdSber. week, year after year, without proposmg to accomplish any 
of the piopheoies of the st^mother. 
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This good lady began to grow doubly impatient on the snb- 
ject, whez£ after having been soint years married, she heisdl 
presented Douce Davie with another daughter, who was name<\ 
Euphemia, by oorruption, Effie. It was then that Bebecoa began 
to tom impatient with the slow pace at which the Laird’s woo> 
iiig proceeded, judiciously arguing, that, as Lady Dumbiedikes 
would have but little occasion for tocher, the principal part of 
her gudeman’s substance would naturally descend to the ^ild 
by the second marriage. Other step-dames have ti^bd less 
laudable* means for clearing the way to the succession of their 
own children; but Rebecca, to do her justice^ only sooght little 
Efhe's advantage through the promotion, or which must have 
generally been accounted such, of her dder sister. She there¬ 
fore tried every female art within the compass of her simple 
skill, to bring the Laird to a point; but had the mortification to 
perceive that her efforts, like those of an unskilful angler, only 
scared the trout she meant to catch. Upon one occasion, in 
particular, when she joked with the Laird on the propriety of 
giving a mistress to the house of Dumbiedikes, he was so ef^t- 
ually startled, that neither laced hat, tobacco-pipe, nor the 
intelligent proprietor of these movables, visited Woodend for a 
fortnight Rebecca was therefore compelled to leave the Laird 
to proceed at his own snail’s pace, convinced, by experience, of 
the grave-digger’s aphorism, that your dull ass will not mend 
his pace for beating. 

Reuben, in the meantime, pursued his studies at the universify, 
supplying hia wants by teac^g the younger lads the knowled^ 
he hims^ acquired, and thus at once gaming tiie means ol^ 
maintaining himself at the seat of learning, and fixing in his 
mind the elements of what he had already obtained. In this 
manner, as is u^ual amdhg the poorer i^tudents of divinity at 
Scottish univenritioB^ he contrived not only to mointmn himself 
according to his simple wants, but even to send considerable 
assistance to his sole remaining parent, a sained duty, of which 
the Scotch are seldom n^ligent. Hia progress in knowledge d 
a general kind, as well as in the studies proper to his pEofeasidsii 
was very consideraJ^lOy but was littie remarked, ovgng to'the 
retired modesty of his disposition, which in no respect qualified 
him to set off bis learning to the best advantage. And tiiua^ 
had Butler been a man given to mdm. complaints, be bad bti 
tale to tdl, like others,, of ui||iust iMtJbreuoes, bod luck, and 
hard usage. On these subjects, however, ^e was habitual^ 
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eilent, perhaps firom modesty, perhaps £rom a touch of pride, or 
perhaps from a coryunction of both. 

He obtained his license as a preacher of the gospel, with some 
V^mpliments from the Presbytery by whom it was bestowed; 
but this did not lead to any preferment, and he found it neces- 
saiy to make the cottage at Beeisheba his residence for some 
months, with no other income than was affcnrded by the precari¬ 
ous ecciqtation of teaching in one or other of the neighbouring 
fomilieS. After having greeted his aged grandmother, his first 
visit was 'to Woodend, where he was received by Jeanie with 
wann cordiality, arising from recollections which had never been 
dismissed from her mind, by Bebecca with good-humoured 
hospitalify, and by old Deans in a mode peculiar to himselfr 

Highly as Douce Davie honoured the clergy, it was not upon 
each individual of the cloth that he bestowed his approbation; 
and, a littlejealous, perhaps, at seeing his youthful acquaintance 
erected into the di^ty of a teacher and preachcu, he instantly 
attacked him upon various points of controversy, in order to dis¬ 
cover whether he might not have fallen into some of the snares, 
defections, and desertions of the time. Butler was not only a 
man of stanch Presbyterian principles, but was also willing to 
avoid giving pain to his old friend by disputing upon points of 
little importance; and therefore he might have hoped to have 
come like fine gold out of the furnace of Davie’s interrogatories. 
But the result on the mind of that strict investigator was npt 
altogether so favourable as might have been hoped and antici¬ 
pate. Old Judith Butler, who had hobbled that evening as 
hr as Woodend, in order to ezyoy the congratulations of her 
ueighbours upon Beubeu’s return, and upon his high attainments, 
of which she was herself not a little proud, was somewhat 
mortified to find that her old friend Deans did not enter into 
the subject with the warmth she expected. At first, indeed, 
he seemed rather silent than dissatisfied; and it was not till 
Judith had essayed the subject more thou once that it led to 
the following dialogue. 

Aweel, neibor Deans, 1 thought ye wad hae been glad to 
see Beuhez^amang us agidn, poor fellow.” « 

am glad, Mrs. Butler,” was the neighbour’s concise 
answer. 

** Since he has lost his giand&ther and his father (pfftisecl bo 
Him that givethimd tafeth 1), I ken nae friend ho has in the 
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world ihat*B been aae like a Either to him as the sell o* ye, netbor 
Deans.'’ * * 

** Ood is the only father of the fatherless/' said Deans, tonch^ 
ing his bonnet and looking upwards. ** Give honour where it 
is due, gudewife, and not to an unworthy instrument." 

** Awed, that's your way o' turning it, and nae doubt ye ken 
best; but 1 hae kenSd ye, Davie, send a foipit o’ meal to Beer- 
slieba when there wasna a bow left in the m^-ark at Vi^ooaend; 
ay, and I hae ken'd ye"- i 

“^Gudewife," said Davie, interruptiug her, “these are but 
idle tales to tell me; fit for naething but to puff up bur inward 
man wi' mur ain Vain acts. I stude beside bless^ Alexander 
Pcden, when 1 heard him call the death and testimony of our 
happy martyrs but drap'^ of blude and scaits of ink in respect 
of fittmg discharge of our dnty; and what suld 1 think of ony 
thing the like of mo can do 

“ Weel, neibor Deans, ye ken best; but I maun say that, 1 
am sure you are glad to see my bairn again—the hdt's gane 
now, unless he has to walk ower mony miles at a stretch; and 
he has a wee bit colour in his cheek, that glads my auld een to 
see it; and he has as decent a black coat as the minister; 
and”- 

“ I am very heartily glad he is wehl and thriving," said Mr. 
Deans, with a gravity that seemed intended to cut short the 
subject; but a woman who is bent upon a point is not easUy 
pushed aside from it. 

“ And,” continued Mrs. Butler, “ he can wag his head in a 
pulpit now, neibor Deans, think but of that—^my ain oe-^md^ 
a'body maun sit still and listen to him, ns if he were Palp 
ofKome.” 

“ Tlie what the who ?—^woman 1" said Deans, with a stern¬ 
ness far beyond h& usual gravity, as soon as Ihese ofosive 
words had struck upoil^e tympanum of his ear. * 

“ £h, guide us!" said the poor woman; “ I had forgot ^hat 
an ill will ye had aye at the Paip, and sae had my pnif gudeman, 
Stephen Butler. Mony an afternoon he wad sit and ts^e up his 
testimony again the Paip, and agmn baptizing of baim, and 
the like.” 

“Woman!” reiterated Deans, “either speak ^ut what ye 
kcp soanething o’, or be tilent; I say that independency is a foul 
hereby, and anabaptism a damnable and deceiving error, whiOc 
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«uld be rooted out of the land wi’ the fire o' the B|nritnfil, and 
the fvrord o^ the civil magiatrata” * 

■ ''Wed, wed, ndbor, 111 no say that ye majyna be right,” 
answered the BUbmissive Judith. “lam sure ye are right about 
the sawing and the mawing, the shearing and the leading, and 
what for sold ye no be right about kirkwark, too t-^But con¬ 
cern^ my 00!, Beuben Butter”—- 
*'lfiql)eD !l^tter, gudewife,” said David, with solemnity, “is 
a lad I wish hearttly wed to, even as if he were mine ain son 
—^but 1 doubt there will be outs and ins in the track of.his 
walk. I diuckle fear his gifts will get the heels of his grace. 
He has ower muckle human wit and learning, and thinks as 
miickle about the form of the bicker as he does about the hSd- 
someness of the food—^he maun broider the marriage-garment 
with lace and passments, or it’s no gude enough for him. And 
it’s like he’s something proud o’ his human gifts and learning, 
whilk enables him to (bess up his doctrine in ^at fine aiiy dress. 
But,” added he, at seeLog the old woman’s uneasiness'at his dis¬ 
course, “ affliction may gie him a jagg, and let the wind out o’ 
him, as out o’ a cow that’s eaten' wet dover, and the lad may do 
wed, and be a burning and a shining light; and I trust it will 
be yours to see, and his to feel it, and that soon.” 

Widow Butler was obliged to retire, unable to make anything 
more of her neighbour, whose discourse, though she did not com¬ 
prehend it, filled her with undefined apprehensions on her* 
grandson’s account, and greatly depressed the joy with which 
she had wdcomed him on his return. And it must not be con- 
^led, in justice to Mr. Deans’s discernment, that Butler, in 
their oonfecrence, bad made a greater display of his learning than 
the occasion called for, or than was likely to be acceptable to the 
old man, who, accustomed to consider himself as a person pre- 
eminentty entitled to dictate upon theological subjects of contro¬ 
versy, felt rather humbled and mcfftified when learned authorities 
were placed in array against him. In fact, Butter had not escaped 
the ^ige of pedantry which naturally flowed firom his education, 
and ifus apt, on many occasionB, to make parade of his know¬ 
ledge, whem there was no need is such vanityV 

Jeanie Deans, however, found no fhult with this display of 
leanring, but, on the contrary, admired It; perhaps on the same 
mbKxtt ttiat ,ber sez^ said to admire men of oonxftg^ on account 
of o#n defidenoy in that qualification. The drcomstanceB 
of their families tfiirew the young people constantly together; 
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their old intunacy was renewed, though upon a footing better 
adapted^to their age; and it beisune at length understood be¬ 
twixt them, that their union shenld be deferred no longer thvi 
until Butler should obtain some steady means of support, how¬ 
ever humble. This, however, was not a matter speedily to be 
accomplished. Plan after plan was formed, and plan af^ plan 
failed. The good-humoiir^ cheek of Jeanie lost the first fiush 
of juvenile fi^nesb'; Reuben’s brow assumed the of 

mauLood, yet the means of obtaining a settlement, ei^med re¬ 
mote as ever. Fortunately for the lovers, their passion was of 
no ardent or enthusiastic cost; and a sense of duty oti both sides 
induced them to bear, with patient fortitude, the protracted in¬ 
terval which divided tliem from each other. 

In the meanwhile, tin.e did not roll on without effecting his 
usual changes. The widow of Stephen Butler, so long the prop 
of the family of Beersheba, was gathered to her fathers; and 
Rebecca, the careful spouse of our friend Davie Deans, was also 
summoned firom her plans of matnmonial and domestic economy. 
The moming after her death, Reuben Butler went to offer bis 
mite of consolation to his old friend and benefactor. He wit¬ 
nessed, on this occasion, a remarkable struggle betwixt the force 
of ^tural affection and the religious stoicism which the sufferer 
thought it was incumbent upon him to maintain under each 
earthly dispensation, whether of weal or woe. 

On his arrival at the cottage, Jeanie, with her eyes overflow¬ 
ing with tears, pointed to the little orchard, in which,” sho 
whispered with broken accents, my poor father has been sim^ 
his misfortune." Somewhat alarmed at this account, Butlei^- 
entered the orchard, and advanced slowly towards his old, friend, 
who, seated in a small rude arbour, appeared to be sunk in the 
extrmity of his affliction. He lift^ bis eyes somewhat Ctemly 
as Butler approached, as if offended at the interruption; bi}t as 
the young man hesitated whether he ought to retfsat or ^vance. 
he arose, and came forward to meet him with a self-possessed, 
and even dignified air. 

Young man,” said the sufferer, ** lay it not to heart, thoi^h 
the righteous peiish, and the*merciflil aip removid, seeing^ it 
may well be said, that they are taken away from fbe evils to 
coma Woe to me were 1 to shed a tear fbr the wife of my 
l)OBoni, when I might weep rivers qf wat^ fosc this alBicted 
Church, emsed as it is with rama] seoken^ and with the dead 
of heart." , , . 
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I tun happy/* said Butler, “ that you can foi^t youi private 
afiUvtion in your regard for public duty.” * 

, ** Forget, Beuben V* said pqpr Deans, putting his handkerchief 
to his eyes—“ She's not to be forgotten on this side of time; 
but He that gives the wound can send the ointment. I dedare 
there have been times during this night when my meditation has 
been so rapt, that 1 knew not of my heavy loss. It has been 
with%ie as with the worthy John Semple, called Carepham 
John,* ^jpon a like trial—have been this night on the banks 
of Uled, plucking an apple here and there.” . 

Notwithstanding the assumed fortitude of Deans, which he 
conceived to be the discharge of a great Christian duty, he had 
too good a heart not to sufifer deeply under this heavy loss. 
Woodend became altogether distastdul to him; and as he had 
obtained both substance and experience by his management of 
that little farm, he resolved to employ them as a dairy-former, 
or cowfeeder, as they are called in Scotland. The situation he 
chose for his new settlement was at a place called Saint Leonard’s 
Crags, lying betwixt Edinburgh anti the mountain called 
Artht^s Seat, and at^oining to the extensive sheep pasture still 
named the King’s Park, from its having been formerly dedicaterl 
to the preservation of the royal game. Here he rented a srfial) 
lonely house, about half-a-mile distant from the nearest point of 
the city, but the site of which, with aU the adjacent ground, is 
now occupied by the buildings which form the south-eiistenr 
suburb. An extensive pastiue-ground a^oining, wliich Deans 
rented from the keeper of the I^yal Park, enabled him to feed 
his milk-cows; and the unceasing industry and activity of 
Jeauie, his eldest daughter, were exerted in making the most of 
their pfoduce. 

She had now less frequent opportunities of seeing Beubeii, 
who had been obliged, after various disappointments, to accept 
the subordinate situation of assistant in a parochial sdiool of 
some eminmice, at three or fopr miles’ distance from tlie city. 
Here he distinguished himself, and became acquainted with 
several respectable burgesses, who, on account of health, or other 
reasons, oh(^ that their children should commence their educ» 
tion in this little village. His prospects were- thus gradually 
brightening, and upon each visit which he paid at Saint Leonard's 
he had an opportunity qf gliding a hint tn this purpose into 
Jennie’s ear. Th&e visits were necessarily very rare, on account 

* Note E. Carspharn John. 
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of the dffluands which the duties of the sdiool made tqx)ii Butlei^s 
time, l^r did he dare to make them evea altogether aoefre* 
quent as these avocations would permit. Deans received him 
with civility iudeod, and even with kindness; but Keuben, aa is 
usual in such cases, imagined that he read his purpose in his 
eyes, and was afraid too premature an explanation on the sub* 
ject would draw down his positive disapproval Upon the 
whole, therefore, he judged it prudent to call at Saint Leonard’s 
just JO frequently as old acquaintance and neighbourhood seemed 
to authorise, and no oftener. There was another person who 
was* more reg^hur in his visitB. <> 

When Dane i^eans intimated to the Iiaird of Dumbiedikes 
his purpose of quitting wi’ the land and house at Woodend,” 
the Laird stared and said nothing. He mode Ids usual visits 
at the usual hoiur without remark, until the day before the term, 
when, observing the bustle of moving furniture aliemfy com¬ 
menced, the great east-country awmrie dragged out of its nook, 
and standing with its shoulder to the company, like an awkward 
booby about to leave the room, the Laird again stared mightily, 
and was heard to ejaculate, Hegli, sirs!” Even after the day 
of departiue was past and gone, the Laird of Dumbiedikes, at 
hiS^isual hour, which was that at which David Deans was wont 
to “ loose the pleugli,” presented himself before the closed door 
of the cottage at Woodend, and seemed as much astonished at 
finding it shut against his approach as if it was not exactly 
what ho had to expect. On this occasion he was heard to 
ejaculate, ^^Gude guide us!” which, 1^ those who knew him, 
was considered as a veiy unusual mark of emotion. From thaL 
moment forward Dumbiedikes became an altered man,, and the* 
regularity of his movements, hitherto so exemplary, •was as 
totally disconterted as* those of a boy's watch when he has 
broken the main-i^rmg. Like the index of the said watch did 
Dumbiedikes spin round the whole bounds of his little property, 
which may be likened unto ^e dial of the timepiece, wi^ un¬ 
wonted velocity. There was not a cottage into which he did 
not enter, nor scarce a maiden on whom did not Btaie. 
so it was, that ai^ough there were better faxm-hqiues on the 
land than Woodend, and certainly mudi prettier giris thou 
Jeanie Deans, yet it did somehow be&U that the bla^ in the 
Laird's time was not so pleasantly ^ed up as it bad been. 
There was no seat accommodated him so well as the ''bunker ^ 
at Woodend, and no face he loved so much to gase on ae' Jeanie 
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DeauB’a. So, after spiiming round and round his little orbit, 
and* then remaining stationary for a week, it seeml to have 
pcciirred to him that he was not pinned down to circulate on a 
pivot, like the hands of the watch, but possessed the power of 
shifting his central pointy and extending his circle if he thought 
proper. To realise which privilege of change of plaee, he bought 
a pony from a Highland drover, and with its assistance and 
company stepped, or rather stumbled, as far as Saint Leonard’s 
Crags. 

Jeanie Leans, though so much accustomed to the Layrd’s 
staring that she was sometimes scarce conscious of his presence, 
had nevertheless some occasional fears lest he should in the 
organ of speech to back those expressions of admiration which 
he bestowed on her through his eyes. Should this happen, 
farewell, she tiiought, to all chance of a union with Butler. 
For her father, however stout-hearted and independent in civil 
and religious principles, was not without that respect for the 
laird of the land, so deeply imprinted on the Scottish tenantry 
af the period. Moreover, if he did not positively dislike Butler, 
yet his fund of carnal learning was often the object of sarcasms 
on David’s part, which were perhaps founded in jealousy, and 
which certainly indicated no partiality for the party against 
whom th^ were launclied. And lastly, the match with Dumbie- 
dikes would have presented irresistible charms to one who used 
to complain that he felt himself apt to take ** ower grit on armfu*' 
o’ the world. ” So that, upon the whole, the Laird’s diiumal 
visits were disagreeable to Jeanie from apprehension of future 
consequences, and it smived much to console her, upon removing 
from the spot where she was bred and bom, that she had seen 
the lasif of Dumbiedikes, his laced hat, and tobacco-pipe. The 
poor girl no more expected he could muster courage to follow 
her to Saint Leonard’s Crags than that any of her apple-trees or 
cabbages which she had left rooted in the **yard ” at Woodend, 
would spontaneously, and unaided, have undertaken the same 
joume^. It was thm^ore with much more surprise than plea¬ 
sure tmt, on the sixth day after their removal to Saint Leonard’s, 
(die bdield pumbiedikes arrive, laced hat, tobacco-pipe, and all, 
and, with the sdf-same greeting of ** How’s a’ wi’ ye, Jeanie f— 
Whare’s the gudeman i” assume as nearly as he could the same 
position in the cottage at^int Leonard’s which he bad so long 
and BO regularly occupied at Woodend. He was no sooner, 
however, seated, th^ with an unusual exertion of his powen of 
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innversation, he added, “ Jeanie—I say, Jeanie, woman”— 
he extended hia hand towards her shoulder with all.the fingers 
spread out as if to clutch it, but in so bashful and awkward a 
manner, that when she whisked herself b^ond its reach, the 
paw remained suspended in the air with tiie palm open, like the 
claw of a henddic giifSn—“Jeanie,” continued the swain in 
this moment of inspiration—“ I say, Jeanie, it’s a braw day 
out-by, and the roads are no that ill for boot-hose.” • 

“ The deil’s in the daidling body,” muttered Jeame between 
her, teeth; “wha wad hae thought o’ his daikering*^out this 
length 1 ” And she afterwards confessed that she threw a little 
of this ungracious sentiment into her accent and manner; for 
her father being abroad, and the “ body,” as she irreverently 
termed the landed proprie tor, “ looking unco gleg and canty, she 
didua ken what he might be coming out wi' next.” 

Her frowns, however, acted as a complete sedative, and the 
Laird relapsed from that day into his former taciturn habits, 
visiting the cowfeeder’s cottage three or four times every week, 
when the weather permitted, with apparently no other pmpose 
than to stare at Jeanie Deans, while Douce Davie poured forth his 
eloquence upon the controversies and testimonies of the day. 


CHAPTER NINTH. 

Her air, her manners, all who saw admired, 

OoTuteouB, l^ongh coy, and gentle, though retired; 

The joy of youth and health her eyes displayed; « 

And ease of herrt her every look convey^. 

• CSABBC. 

The visits of the Laird thus again sunk into matters of oHlinaiy 
course, from which nothing was to be expected or apprehended. 
If a lover could have gained a fair one as a snake is said to 
fascinate a bird, by pertinaciously gazing on her with jy^tsot 
stupid greenish ^es, which began now to be occasionally &ed 
by spectades, unquestionably Dumbiedikes would liave b^ the 
peraon to peifimn the feat. But the art of fascinatioii seems 
ammig the orfoc perditcB, and I cannot learn that this most perti¬ 
nacious of stama produced any effect by hJh attentions beyond 
an occasional yawn. 
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In the meanvliile, the olgect of his gaze was gradually 
attidning the verge of youth, and approaching to what is called 
In females the middle age, which is impolitely held to begin a 
few years earlier with their more fragile sex than with men. 
Many people would have been of opinion, that the Ltuird would 
have done better to have transfer^ his glances to an object 
possessed of far superior charms to Jeauie’s, even when Jeanie's 
were in their bloom, who began now to be distinguished by all 
who visited the cottage at St. Leonard’s Crags. 

Effie Deans, under the tender and affectionate care of •her 
sister, had' now shot up into a beautiful and blooming girl. Her 
Grecian shaped head was profusely rich in waving- ringlety of 
brown hair, which, confined by a blue snood of silk, and shading 
a laughing Hebe countenance, seemed the picture of health, 
pleasure, and contentment. Her brown russet short-gown set 
off a shape, which time, perhaps, might be e 3 q)ectefl to render 
too robust, the liequent objection to Scottish b^uty, but which, 
in her present early age, was slender and taper, with tlfat grace¬ 
ful and easy sweep of outline which at once indicates health and 
beautiful propoitiou of parts. 

These growing charms, in all their juvenile profusion, had no 
power to shake the steadfast mind, or divert the fixed gaze of the 
constant Laird of Dumbiedikes. But there was scarce another 
eye that could behold this living picture of health and beauty, 
without pausing on it with pleasure. The traveller stopped his 
weary horse on the eve of entering the city which was the end 
of his journey, to gaze at tlie sylph-like form that tripped by 
biiA, with her milk-pail poised on her head, bearing herself so 
erect, and stepping so light and free under her burden, that it 
seemed father an ornament tlian an encumbrance. The lads of 
the neighbouring suburb, who held their evenings rendezvous for 
putting the stone, casting the hammer,^ playing at long bowls, 
and other afdil&tic exercises, watched the* motions of Effie Deans, 
and contended with each other which should have the good 
fortune to attract her attention. Even the rigid Presbyterians 
of fetbei's parauasion, who held each indulgence ot the eye 
and sense to be a snare at least if not a crime, were siuprised 
into a moment’s delight while gazing on a creature so exquisite, 
—instantly checked by a sigh, reproaching at once their own 
weakness, and mourning ^hat a creature so fair should share in 
the common and heredita^ guilt and imperfection of our nature. 
She was ciurenily^entitl^ the Lily of St. Leonard’s, a name 
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whidi she deserved as much by her guileless purify of thought, 
speech, aM action, as by her uncommon loveliness of faceKsnd 
person. 

Yet there were points in Effie's tdraracter which gave rise not 
only to strange doubt and anxiety on the part of Douce David 
De^i whose ideas were rigid, as may easily be supposed, upon 
the subject of youthihl amusements, but even of serious appte- 
hension to her more indulgent sister. The children of the 
Scotcn of the inferior dasses are usually spoiled by the terly in* 
dulgence of their parents; how, wherefore, and to what degree, 
the livdy and instructive narrative of the amiable and accom¬ 
plished authoress of **Qlenbumie”* has saved me and all 
future scribblers the trouble of recording. Eifie had had a 
double share of this uk onsiderate and misjudged kindness. 
Even the strictness of her father’s principles could not condemn 
the sports of infancy and childhood; and to the good old man, 
his younger daughter, the child of his old age, seemed a child 
for some years after she attained the years of womanhood, 
was still called the ^*bit lassie,” and little Effie,” and was 
permitted to run up and down imoantroUed, unless upon the 
Sabbath, or at the times of family worship. Her sister, with all 
the love and core of a mother, could not be supposed to possess 
the same authoritative influence; and that which she had 
hitherto exercised became gradually limited and diminished 
as Effle’s advancing years entitled her, in her own conceit at 
least, to the right of independence and ftee agen<^. With all 
the innocence and goodness of disposition, therefore, which we 
have described, the Lily of St. Leonard’s possessed a little fund 
of sdf-conceit and obstinacy, and some warmth and iirltabOify 
of temper, partly natural perhaps, but certainly much i^reased 
by the unrestmined ft^om of her childhood. Her character 
will be best illustrated by a cottage eveniug scene. 

The careful father *wa8 absent in his well<8tod£ed byre, 
foddering those useM and patient animals on whose produce 
his living depended, and the summer evening was begbiUBg to 
dose in, when Jeanie Deans began to bs-veiy anxious for^the 
appearance of hos-sister, and to fear that she wou|4 not reach 
hmne bdore her flsither returned from the labour dT -the even¬ 
ing, when it was his custom to have '*&Biily exerdse,” and 
when she knew that Effie's absence i^ould give him the most 
serious displeasure. Those appidiensions Sung heavier upon 
* [The kte Mn. fSliKSbeth Haml|taii.') 
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hOT mind, because, for several preceding evenings, Effie had 
disappeared about the same time, and her stay, ift first so 
brief as scarce to be noticed, had been gradu^j protracted 
to halfanrhour, and an hour, and on the present occasion 
had considerably exceeded even this last limit. And now, 
Jeanie stood at the door, with her hand before her eyes 
to avoid the rays of the level sim, and looked altematdy 
along>the various tracks which led towards their dwelling, to 
see if she could descry the nymph-like form of her sister. There 
was a wall and a stile which separated the royal domaii^ oi 
King’s Park, as it is called, from the public road; to this pass 
she frequently directed her attention, when she saw two persons 
appear there somewhat suddenly, as if they had walked ^ose 
by the side of the wall to screen themselves from observation. 
One of them, a man, drew back hastily j the other, a female, 
crossed the s^, and advanced towards her—It was Effie. She 
met her sister with that affected liveliuess of manner, which, in 
her rank, and sometimes in those above it, females occasionally 
assume to hide surprise or coufusiou; and she carolled as she 
came— 


“The elfin knight eate on the brae, 

The broom grovrs bonny, the broom grovra fair ; 

And by there came lilting a lady so gay, 

And ^ve dauma gang down to the broom nac mair.** 

/ 

“ Whisht, Effie,” said her sister; “ our fathei-’s coming out 
o’ the byre.”—The damsel stinted in her song.—“ Whare Ime ye 
been sae late at e’en 1” 

“ It’s no late, lass,” answered Effie. 

** It’s chappit eight on every clock o’ the town, and the sim’s 
gauu down ahiut the Corstorphine hilla-^Wliarepau ye hoc been 
sae late)” 

“ Nae gate,!’ answered Effie. 

“ And wha was that parted wi’ you at the stile)” 

“ Naehody,” replied Effie once more. 

**Kae gate)—^Naebody)—^I wish it may be a right gate, and 
a right b^^, that keeps folk out sae late at q’en, Effie.” 

« What needs ye he aye speexiug then at folk)” retorted Effie. 
** I’m sure, if ye’ll ask nae questions. I’ll tell ye nae lees. I 
never ask what brings tl^ Laiid of Dumbiedikes glowering hwe 
like , a wuU-cat (only his een’a greener, and no sae gleg), day 
after day. till we are a’ like to gaunt our chafki aff.” 
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** Because ye ken very weel he comes to see oui father/’ safd 
Jeanie, ifl answer to this pert remark. •> 

“And Dominie Butler—Does he come to see our father, 
that’s sae taeu wi' his Latin words ?” said Effie, delighted to 
find that by carrying the war into the enemy’s country, she 
could divert the threatened attack upon herself, and with the 
petulance of youth she pursued her triumph ovm* her prudent 
elder sister. She looked at her with a sly air, in whi(^‘ there 
was something like irony, as she chanted, in a low marked 
tone, a scrap of an old Scotch song— 

“ Thirough the kirkyard 
I met wi* the Laird, 

The silly puir body he said me nae harm; 

But just ci'i 'twas dark, 

I met wi’ the clerk ”- 

Here the songstress stopped, looked full at her sister, and, 
observing the tears gather in her eyes, she suddenly flung her 
onus round her neck, and kissed them away. Jeanie, though 
hurt and displeased, was unable to resist the caresses of this 
untaught child of nature, whose good and evil seemed to flow 
rather from impulse than from reflection. But as she returned 
the sisterly kiss, in token of perfect reconciliation, she could not 
siippresa the gentle reproof—“ Effie, if ye will learn iiile sangs, 
ye might make a kinder use of them.” 

“.^d so I might, Jeanie,” continued the girl, dinging to her 
sister’s neck; “ and I wish I had never learned ane o’ them— 
and I wish we had never come here—and I wish my tongue had 
been blistered or I had vexed ye.” 

“ Never mind* that, Effie,” replied the aflectiouate sister; “ I 
canna be muckle vexed wi’ ony thing ye say to me—but 0, dinna 
vex our fatheri” 

“ I will not—r will not,” replied Effie; “ and if there wei'o 
as mony dances the mom’s night as there are mtny dancers in 
the north firmament on a frosty e’en, I winna budge an inch to 
gang near ane o’ them.” 

“ Dance 1” echoed Jeanie Deans in astonishmmit. ** O Effie, 
what could take yp to a dance V* ^ 

It is very possible, that, in the communicative mood into 
which the Iffiy of St. Leonard’s was now surprised, she might 
have given her sister her unreserved ^nfldeace, and saved me 
the pain of telling a melancholy tale; but at the moment the 
word dance was uttered, it reached the ear of old David Deans, 
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who oad turned the comer of the house, and came upon his 
daughters cffo they were aware of his presence. The word 
or even the word pope, could hardly have produced so 
af^udling an effect upon David’s ear; for, of all exercises, that of 
dancing, which he termed a voluntary uid regular fit of distrac¬ 
tion, he deemed most destructive of serious thoughts, aud the 
readiest inlet to all sorts of licentiousness; and he accounted 
the encouraging, and even permitting, assemblies or meetings, 
whether gmoug those of high or low degree, for this fantastic 
and absurd purpose, or for that of dramatic representations^ as 
one of the most flaunt proofs of defection and causes of wrath. 
The pronouncing of the word dance by his own daughters, and 
at his own door, now drove him beyond the verge of patience. 

Dance!” he exclaimed. “ Dance I—dance, said ye? 1 ihiur 
ye, limmers that ye are, to name sic a word at my door-cheek 1 
it’s a dissolute profane pastime, practised by the Israelites only 
at their base and brutal worship of the Gk)lden Calf at Bethel, 
and by the unhappy lass wha danced aff the head of John the 
Baptist, upon whilk chapter I will exercise this night for your 
farther instruction, since ye need it sae muckle, nothing doubting 
that she has cause to rue the day, lang or this time, that e’er 
she Buld hae shook a limb on sic an errand. Better for her to 
hae been bom a cripple, and carried frae door to door, like auld 
Bessie Bowie, begging bawbees, than to be a king’s daughter, 
fiddling and flinging the gate she did. I hae often wondered' 
that ony ane that ever bent a knee for the right purpose, should 
ever daur to crook a hough to fyke and fling at piper’s wind and 
fiddler’s squealing. And I bless God '(with that singular worthy, 
Peter WMker the packman at Bristo-Port), * that ordered my 
lot in lliy dancing days, so that fear of my head and throat, 
dread of bloody rope and swift bullet,* and trenchant swords 
and pain of boots and thumkins, cauld and hunger, wetness 
and weariness; stopped the lighteess of my hefd, and tlie 
wantoimess of my feet. Aud now, if 1 heay ye, quean lassies, 
soe muckle as name dancing, or think there’s sic a thing in this 
wacld as flinging to fiddler’s sounds, and piper’s springs, as sure 
as my fltth^!^ spirit is with the just, ye sh^l Jbe no more either 
charge or concern of mine! Gang in, then—gang in, then, 
hinnies, ’ he added, in a softer tone, for the tears of ^tb daugh- 
tera, but especially those^of Effle, began to flow very fast,— 
“ Gang in, dears, and we’ll seek grace to preserve lu frae all 

.•NotoF. PetftiWrJkw. 
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manner of profane folly, whUk causeth to sin, and promoteth the 
kingdom of darkness, warring with the kingdom of.light”* 

The objurgation of David Deans, however well meant, 
unhappily timed. It created a division of feelings in Effie's 
bosom, and deterred her from her intended confidence in her 
sister. “ She wad hand me nae better than' the dirt below her 
feet,” said Efiie to herself, ** were I to confess 1 hae danced wi" 
him four times on the green down by, and ance at Maggie Mac- 
qucens’s; and she’ll maybe hing it ower my head tlmt‘she’ll tell 
my father, and then she wad be mistress and mair. But I’ll 
no*gang back there again. I’m resolved I’ll no gang back. I’ll 
lay in a leaf of my Bible,* and that’s very near as if I had made 
an aith, that 1 winna gans: back.” And she kept her vow 
for a week, daring which si e was unusually cross and fietful, 
blemishes which had never before been observed in her temper, 
except during a moment of contradiction. 

There was something in all this so mysterious as considerably 
to alarm the prudent and affectionate Jeanie, the more so as 
she judged it unkind to her sister to mention to their father 
grounds of anxiety which might arise from her own imaginatiou. 
Besides, her respect for the good old man did not prevent her 
from being aware that he was both hot-tempered and positive, 
and she sometimes suspected that he carried his didike to 
youthful amusements beyond the verge that rdigion and reason 
demanded. Jeanie had sense enough to see that a sudden and 
severe curb upon her sister’s hitherto unrestrained freedmn 
might be rather productive of harm than good, and that Effie, 
in the hef^trong Avilfulu(«s of youth, was likdy to make what 
might be overstrained in her father’s precepts an eseuae to 
herself for neglecting them altogether. In the highef^ classes, 
a damsel, howpver g^dy, is still under the dominion of etiquette, 
and subject to the surveillance of mammas and chaperons : but 
the country girl, who snatches her moment of gasety during the 
intervals of labour^ is under no such guardianship or restraint, 
and her amusement becomes so much the more hazardous. 
Jeanie saw all this with much distress of wM, when acinami- 
stance occurred wjiich appeared calculated to relievc^faer anxiety 

Mrs. Saddletree, with whom our readers have already bera 

made acquainted, chanced to be a distant rdation of Douce 

< 

* This custom of making a mark by folding a laaf in the party’s BLbls^ 
when a solemn resolution is formed, is still held to he^ in some »>eiise, on 
appeal to Heaven for his or her sineerity. 
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David Deans, and as she was a woman orderly in her life and 
oonvanatlon, and, moreover, of good substance, a sort of ao< 

r ’ itance was formally kept up between the families. Now, 
careful dame, about a year and a half before our Btory 
commences, chanced to need, in the line of her profession, a 
better sort of servant, or rather shop-woman. **Mr. Saddle¬ 
tree,” she said, “ was never in the shop when he could get his 
nose Within the Parliament House, and it was an awkward 
thing fo^ sk woman-body to be standing among bundles o’ 
barkened leather her lane, selling saddles and bridles; and she 
had cast her eyes upon her for-awa cousin EfiELe Deans, as Jhst 
the very sort of lassie she would want to keep her in counte¬ 
nance on such occasions.” « 

In this proposal there was much that pleased old David,— 
thore was bed, board, and boimtith—it was a decent situation— 
the lassie would be under Mrs. Saddletree’s eye, who had an 
upright walk, and lived close by the Tolbooth Kirk, in which 
might still he heard the comforting doctrines of one of those 
few ministers of the Kirk of Scotland who had not bent the 
knee unto Baal, according to David’s expression, or become 
accessory to the course of national defections,—union, tolera¬ 
tion, patronages, and a bundle of prelatical Erastian oaths 
which had been imposed on the church since the Bevolution, 
and particularly in the reign of “ the late woman” (as he 
called Queen Ame), the last of that unhappy race of Stuarts. 
In the good man’s security concerning the soundness of the 
theological doctrine which his daughter was to hear, he was 
nothing disturbed on account of the snares of a different kind, 
to which a creature so beautiful, young, and wilful, might be 
es^osedTin tiie centre of a populous and corrupted city. The 
fstot is, that he thought with so mucli horror oivall approaches 
to irregularities of the nature most to be dreaded in such cases, 
that he would as soon have su^cted and guarded agmust 
Efiie’s bfflng induced to become guilty of the crime of murder. 
He only regretted that she should live under the same roof 
with such a worldly-wise man as Baxtolino Saddletree, whom 
David nevet suspect^ of being an ass as he hut considered 
as one really endowed with ^ the l^al knowledge to which 
he made pretension, and only liked him the worse for possessing 
it. The lawyers, especi^ly those amongst them who sate as 
ruling elders in the Genex^ Assembly of the Kirk, had been 
forward in promot^g the measuies of patronage, of the abjuro- 
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tion oath, and othero, which, in the elision of David Deans, 
were a Ur^king down of the carved work of the saactuarjP, and 
an intrusion upon the liberties of the kirk. Upon the dangens 
of listening to tlie doctrines of a legalised formalist, such as 
Saddletree, David gave his daughter many lectures; so much 
so, that he had time to touch but slightly on the dangers of 
chambering, company-keeping, and promiscuous dancing, to 
which, a^ her time of life, most people would have thought 
Flffie more exposed, than to the ri^ of theoretical .ei;^r in her 
relidous faith. 

Jeanie parted from her sister with a mixed feeling of regret, 
and apprehension, and hope. She could not be so ooniident 
concerning Efiie’s prudence as her father, for she had observed 
her more narrowly, had more sympathy with her feelings, and 
could better estimate the temptations to which she was exposed. 
On the other hand, Mrs. Saddletree was an observing, shrewd, 
notable woman, entitled to exercise over Effie the full authority 
of a mistress, and likely to do so strictly, yet with kindness. 
Hei‘ removal to Saddletree's, it was most probable, would also 
serve to break off some idle acquaintances, which Jeanie sus¬ 
pected her sister to have formed in the neighbouring suburb. 
Upon the whole, then, she viewed her departure fbem Saint 
Leonard’s with pleasure, and it was not until the veiy moment 
of their parting for the first time in their lives, that she felt 
the full force of sisterly sorrow. While they repeatedly kissed 
each other’s cheeks, and wrung each other’s hands, Jeanie took 
that moment of affectionate sympathy, to press upon her sister 
the necessity of the utmost caution in her conduct while residing 
in Edinburgh. Effie listened, without once raising her large 
dark eyelashes, from which the drops fell so fast as afr.i08t to 
resemble a fountain. «^t the conclusion die sobbed again, kissed 
her sister, promised to recollect all the good counsel she had 
given her, and they ported. * 

During the first weeks, Effie was all that her kinswoman 
expected, and even more. But with time there came a relaxa¬ 
tion of tiiat early zeal which she manifested in Mrs. Saddletaee’s 
service. To boirew once again from the poet, whew so conreotly 
and boiutifiilly describes living manners:— 

* Something there was,—^what, none presuned to say,— 

Clonus lightly passing on a snnMners day ; 

Whispers and bints, which went from ear to ear, 

AnO mixed reports no Judge on earth ojuld dear. 
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During this interval, Mrs. Saddletree was soznetimes displeased 
by fiffie’s lingering when she was sent upon enands about the 
^op business, and sometimes 1:^ a little degree of impatience 
wbioh she maiufeBted at being rebuked on su^ occasions. But 
she good-naturedly allowed, that the first was veiy natural to a 
girl to whom everything in Edinburgh was new, and the other 
was only the petu^ce of a spoiled child, when subjected to the 
yoke ^f domestic disciplme for the first time. Attention and 
submission,could not be learned at once—Holyrood was not 
built in a day—use would make perfect. 

It seemed as if the considerate old lady had presaged tihly. 
Ere many months had passed, Effie became almost wedded to 
her duties, though she no longer discharged them with «the 
laugliing cheek and light step, which had at first attracted eveiy 
customer. Her mistress sometimes observed her in tears, but 
they were signs of secret sorrow, which she concealed as often 
as she saw them attract notice. Time w'orc on, her cheek grew 
pale, and her step heavy. The cause of these changes could not 
have escaped the matronly eye of Mrs. Saddletree, but she was 
chiefly confined by indisposition to her bedroom for a consider¬ 
able time during the latter imrt of Effie’s service. This interval 
was marked by symptoms of anguish almost amounting to 
deqjoir. The utmost efforts of the poor girl to command her 
fits of hysterical agony were often totally unavailing, and the 
mistakes which she made in the shop the while, were so numerr 
ons and so provoking, that Bartoline Saddletree, who, during 
his wife's illness, w'as obliged to take closer ^arge of the 
business than consisted with his study of the weightier matters 
of the law, lost all patience with the girl, who, in his law Latin, 
and without much respect to gender, he. declared ought to 
be cognosced by inquest of a jury, ds fatms^ furiosm, and 
natureUiter idiota, Neighbours, also, and fellow-servauts, re¬ 
marked with maliciouB curiosity or degrading pity, the disfigured 
shape, loose dress, and pale cheeks, of the once beautiful and 
still interesting girl. But to no one would she grant her 
coafidence, answering all taunts with bitter sarcasm, and all 
serious expostulation with sullen denial, (g with floods of 
tears. 

At length, when Mrs. Saddletree’s recovery was likely to 
permit her wonted attention to the regulation of her household, 
Effie Deans, as if unwilling to &ce an investigation made bv 
authority of her mistress, asked pennission of Bartoline tc 
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go homo for a week or two, assigniug indispositioii, and the 
wish ofHrying the benefit of repose and the ohange of air, as 
the motiyes of her request. Sharp-eyed as a lynx (or concej^- 
ing himself to be so) in the nice sWp quillits of leigal discus¬ 
sion, Bartoline was as dull at drawing inferences ii^om the 
occurrences of common life as any Dutch professor of mathe¬ 
matics. He suffered EfiS^ to depart without much sospidon, 
and without any inquiry. • 

It was afterwards found that a period of a we^ ptervened 
betwixt her leaving her master’s house and arriving at St. 
Leonard’s. She made her appearance before her* sister in a 
state rather resembling the spectre thfm the living substance of 
the gay and beautiful girl, who had left her fath^’s cottage for 
the first time scarce seventeen months before. The lin^rmg 
illness of her mistress had, for the last few months, given her a 
plea for confining herself entirely to the dusly precincts of the 
shop in the Lawnmarket, and Jeanie was so much occupied, 
during the same period, with the concerns of her father’s house¬ 
hold, that she h^ rarely found leisure for a walk in tiie city, 
and a brief and hurried visit to her sister. The young women, 
therefore, hod scarcely seen each other for several months, nor 
had a single scandalous surmise reached the ears of the secluded 
inhabitants of the cottage at St. Leonard’s. Jeanie, therefore, 
terrified to death at her sister’s appearance, at first overwhelmed 
her with inquiries, to which the unfortunate young woman 
returned for a time incoherent and rambling answeiB, and 
finally fell into a hysterical fit. Rendered too certun of her 
sister’s misfortune, Jeanie had now the dreadful alternative of 
communicating her ruin to her father, or of endeavoiumg to 
conceal it from him. To all questions concerning the*nam0 or 
rank of her seducer, qjSd the fate of the being to whom ber &U 
had given birth, Efile remained as mute as the grave, to which 
she seemed hastening; and indeed the least alkision to either 
semed to drive her to distraction. Her sister, in distress and 
in despair, was about to repair to Bdrs. Saddleti^ to consult her 
experience, and at the same time to obtain what lights she cptild 
upon this most unhappy affiiir, when she was save^that trouble 
by a new stroke of fate, whi^ seemed to cany misfortune to ' 
the uttermost. 

David Deans had been alarmed ^t the state of health in 
which his daughter had returned to hi^ patonal residence; but 
Jeanie had contrived to divert him fin)m fipticiilaT and specific 
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inquiry. It was therefore like a dap of thunder to the poor 
old umn, when, just as the hour of noon had brought the visit 
o( the Laird oi Dumbiedikes as usual, other and sterner, as 
well as moat unexpected guests, arrived at the cottage of St. 
Leonard’s. These were the officers Of justice, with a warrant 
of justioiaiy to search for and ap^^end Euphemia, or Effie 
Deans, accused of the crime of cbM^uider. The stunning 
weight^of a blow so totally unezpdited bore down the old man, 
who had’Jp .his early youth resisted the brow of military and 
civil tyranny, though backed with swords and guns, tortures and 
gibbets. fell extended and senseless upon his own hearth; 
and the men, happy to escape &om the scene of his awakening, 
raised, with rude humanity, the object of their wairant frcAn 
her bed, and placed her in a coach, which they had brought 
with them. The hasty remedies which Jeanie had applied 
to bring back her father’s senses were scarce begun to operate, 
when the noise of the wheels in motion recalled her attention 
to her miserable sister. To run shrieking after the carriage 
was the first vain effort of her distraction, but she was stopp^ 
ly one or two female neighbours, assembled by the extracodinary 
appearance of a coach in that sequestered place, who almost 
forced her back to her father’s house. The deep and sympa* 
thetio affiiction of these poor people, by whom the little family 
at St. Leonard’s were hrid in high reg^j filled the house with 
lamentation. Even Dumbiedikes was moved from his woutefl ' 
apathy, and, groping for his purse as he spoke, Maculated, 
Jeanie, woman 1—Jeanie, woman! dinna greet—^it’s sad work, 
but siller will help itand he drew out his purse as he spoke. 

The did man ^d now raised himself from the groimd, and, 
looking dbout him os if he missed somet^g, seem^ gradually 
to recover the sense of his wretchedness. ** Where,” he said, 
with a voice that made the roof ring, where is the vile hailot, 
that has disgraced the blood of an hom;st man ?—Where is she, 
that has no place among us, but has come foul with her sins, 
like the Evil One, among the children of God 1—^Where is she, 
Jeanie 1—^Bring her before me, that I may kill her with a word 
and a look • 

All hastened around him with their appropriate sources of 
consolation—the Laird with his purse, Jeanie with burnt 
fsathers and strong watery, and the women with tiieir exborta- 
tions. ** O neighbmir—0 Mr. Deans, it’s a sair txial, doubtless 
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—but think of the Kook of Ages, neighbour—think of the piO' 
mise !"*■ \ . • 

**And I do think of'it, neighbours—and 1 bless God tha^ I 

can think of it, even in the vrrack and ruin of a* that’s nearest 
and dearest to me- -But tp be the father of a castaway— a profli¬ 
gate—a bloody Zippora^^ mere murderess 1—O, how will the 
wicked exult in the hig^daces of their wickedness 1—^the pre- 
latists, and the latitudinimli^, and the hand-waled mtfl^erers, 
whose hands are hard as horn handing the slaughter-weapons 
—^they will push out the lip, ipd say that we are even such 
as themselves. Sair, lair I am grieved, neighbours,* for the poor 
castaway—for the child of mine old age—but sairer for the 
stumbling-block and scandal it will be to all tender and honest 
souls!” 

“ Davie—^wiiina sillei do’t f ” insinuated the laird, still proffer¬ 
ing his green purse, which was full of guineas. 

I teU ye, Dumbiedikes,” said Doans, “ that if telling down 
my haill substance c^uld hae saved her frae this black snore, 1 
wad hae walked out wi’ uaething but my bonnet and my stafi’ to 
beg an awmous for God’s sake, and ca’d mysell an hapi^ man— 
But if a dollai', or a plack, or the nineteenth part of a boddle, 
Mrad save her open guilt and open shame frae open punishment, 
that purchase wad David Deans never make!—Na, na; an eye 
f!)r an eye, a tooth for a tooth, life for life, blood for blood—^it’s 
the law of man, and it’s the law of God.—Leave me, sirs—Cleave 
me—1 maun warstle wi’ this trial in privacy and on my 
knees.” 

Jeanie, now in some degree restored to the power of thoi^ht, 
joined in the same request. The next day found the father and 
daughter still in the depth of affliction, but the fathtu sternly 
supporting hia load o£‘ill through a proud sense of religious dhly, 
and the daughter anxiously suppressing her own feelings to avoid 
again awakening his. Thus was it with the‘afflict^ family 
until the morning after Porteous’s death, a period at which we 
are now arrived. 
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CHAPTER TENTH. 

la all the couiwei that we have diared. 

The aiateia’ tows, the homt^hat we have apeufe 
When we hare chid the haaty-footed time 
For parting ns—Oh I—and is all forgot t 

MrosuHMaB HioHT*a HBEiiM. 

i 

We have been a long while in conducting Butler to the door of 
the cottage at St. Leonard’s; yet the space which we have oo* 
cupied in the preceding narrative does not exceed in length that 
which he actually spent on Salisbniy Crags on the morning 
which succeeded the execution done upon Porteous by the 
rioters. For this delay he had his own motives. He wished 
to collect his thoughts, strangely agitated as they were, first by 
the mehmeholy news of E£9e Deans’s situation, and afterwards 
by the frightful scene which he had witnessed. In the situa* 
Uon also in which ha stood with respect to Jeanie and her 
fother, some ceremony, at least some choice of fitting time and 
season, was necessary to wait upon them. Eight in the morn¬ 
ing was then the ordinary hour for breakfast, and he resolved that 
it should arrive before he made his appearance in their cottage. 

Never did hours pass so heavily. Butler shifted his place 
and enlarged his circle to while away the time, and heard the 
huge bell of St. Giles’s toll each successive hour in swelling 
tones, which were instantly attested by those of the other 
steeples in succession. He had heard seven struck in this 
manner, When he began to think he might venture to approach 
nearer to St. Leonard’s, from which he was still a»mile distant. 
Accordingly he descended from his lofty station as low as the ^ 
bottom of the valley, which divides Salisbury Orags from those 
tanall rocks which take their name from Saint Leonard. It is, 
as many of my readers may know, a deep, wild, grassy valley, 
seattfued with huge rocks and fragments which have descend^ 
from the difiSj and steep ascent to the east. • 

This sequestered dell, as well as other places of the open 
pasturage of the King’s Park, was, about this time, often the 
resort of the gallants of tl)jQ time who had afifurs nf honour to 
djscnss with the sword. Duels were then veiy common in Soot* 
land, for l^e gent]::^(i|||g^ at once idle, haughty, fierce, divided 
VOL. TO. t 
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bj ikctlon, and addicted to intemperance, so that there lacked 
neither provocation, nor inclination to resent it when ^ven; 
and the sword, which was part of every gentleman’s dress, was 
the only weapon used for the decision of such differences. 
'Vi^en, therefore, Butler observed a young man, skulking, ap* 
parently to avoid observation, among the scattered rocks at 
some distance iiom the • footpath, he was naturally led to sup¬ 
pose that he had sought this londy spot upon that evjl Wand. 
He was so 'Strongly impressed with this, that, notwithstanding 
his own distress of mind, he could not, according to his sense of 
duty as a clergyman, paw this person without speaking to him. 
There are times, thought he to himself, when the slightest 
interference may avert a gn*at calamity—when a word spoken 
in season may do more for prevention than the eloquence of 
Tully could do for remedying evil—^And for my own griefs, be 
they as they may, I shall f^ them the lighter, if they divert 
me not from the prosecution of my duty. 

Thus thinking and feeling, he quitted the ordinary path, and 
advanced nearer the object he had noticed. The man at first 
directed his course towards the hill, in order, as it appeared, to 
avoid him; but when he saw that Butler seemed disposed to 
follow him, he ac^justed his hat fiercely, turned round, and came 
forward, as if to meet and defy sci'utmy. 

Butler had au opportunity of accurately studying his features 
as they advanced slowly to meet each other. The stranger 
seemed about twenty-five years old. His dress was of a kind 
which could hardly said to indicate his rank with certainly, 
for it was such as young gentlemen sometimes wore while on 
active exercise in the moniing, and which, therefbfC, waa, imi¬ 
tated by those of the inferior ranks, as young clerks an.i trades¬ 
men, because its cheapness rendered it attainable, while it 
approached more nearly to the apparel of youths of fiishion than 
any other which the manners of the times permitted them io 
wear. If his air and maimer could be trusted, howeter, this 
person seemed rather to be dressed under than above his rank; 
for his carriage was bold and somewhat 8n|>erci]iodS, his step 
easy and free, his manner daring and unconBtrdned. His. 
stature was of the middle size, or rather above his limbs 
woU-tMToportioned, yet not so strong as to infer the reproach Of 
clumsinesB. His features were uncmnmonly handsome, and dl 
about him would have been intmting jad piepoaMaring, but 
for that inrlescribable expression which dissipatiofi gives 
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to the oountemuicer joined with a certaiii audacity in look and 
manoer, of that kind which is often assumed as a mask for con- 
{osion and appsehension* 

Butl^ and the stranger met—surveyed each other—^when, as 
the latter, slightly touching his hat, was about to pass by him, 
Butler, while he returned the salutation, observed, **A fine 
morning, sir—^You are on the hill early.” 

<*l«haye business here,'* said the young man, in a tone meant 
to repre^ fiurther inquiry. 

“ I do not doubt it, nr,” said Butler. ** I trust you will 
forgive my hoping that it is of a lawful kind 3” 

“ Sir,” said the other, with marked surprise, “ I nevw forgave 
impertinence, nor can 1 conceive what title you have to hope 
anything about what no way conceits you.” 

** I am a soldier, sir,” said Butler, and have a charge to 
arrest evil-doers in the name of my Master.” 

** A soldier 1” said the young mad, stepping back, and fiercely 
laying his hand on his sword—“ A soldier, and arrest me! Did 
you reckon what your life was worth, before you took the com¬ 
mission upon youl” 

« You mis^e me, sir,” said Butler, gravely; “neither my 
war&re nor my warrant ore of this world. I am a preacher of 
the gospel, and have power, in my Master’s name, to command 
the peace upon earth and good-will towards men, which was pro¬ 
claimed with the gospd.” 

“ A minister 1” said the stranger, carelessly, and with an ex- 
pressicm approaching to scorn. “ I know the gentlemen of your 
cloth in S^tland nlaim a strange right of intermeddling with 
men’s private affairs. But 1 have bera abroad, and know better 
than to be priest-ridden.” , 

“ Sir, if it be true that any of my doth, or, it fiiight be mure 
decently said, of my calling, interfere with men’s private affairs, 
for the gratifiaCtion either of idle curiosity, or for worse motives, 
you cannot have learned a better lesson abroad than to contemn 
such practices. But, in my Master’s work, I am called to be 
busy in season and out of season; and, conscious as I am of a 
pure mothre^^it were better for me to incur ybnr contempt for 
epeaking, than the eoizeotion of my own ocmecienoe for being 
^ent.” 

** Li the name of the devil 1” said the yoting man inq)atie&tly, 
** Bay what you hm||^o say, then; though whom you take me 
fiv, or w'hitt eaitpHbncern you have with me, a atraDger to 
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you, or with my actions and motives, of which you can know 
nothing,'! cannot conjecture for an instant.” • 

“ You are about,” said Butler, ** to violate one of your ooui^^ 
try’s wisest laws—^you are about, which is much mcse dreadfiil, 
to violate a law, which Qod himself has implanted within our 
nature, and written as it were, in the table of our hearts, to 
which every thrill of our nerves is responsive.” 

“ And what is the law you speak oH” said the straiijger, in a 
hollow and somewhat disturbed accent. . / 

“ Thou shalt do no Munnsn,” said Butler, with a deep and 
BolWn voice. * 

The young man visibly started, and looked considerably ap- 
{»alled. Butler perceived he had made a favourable impression, 
iind resolved to follow it up: Think,” he said, young man,” 
laying his hand kindly upon the stranger’s shoiilder, “what an 
awful alternative you voluntarily choose for yourself, to kill or 
be killed. Think what it is to rush uncalled into the presence 
of an offended Deity, your heart fermenting with evil passions, 
your hand hot from the steel you had bera urging, with your 
best skill and malice, against the breast of a fellow-creature. 
Or, suppose yourself the scarce less wretched survivor, with the 
guilt of Cain, the first murderer, in your heart, with the stamp 
upon your brow—that stamp which struck all who gazed on 
him with unutterable horror, and by which the murderer is made 

manifest to all who look upon him. Think”- 

The stranger gradually withdrew himsdf from under the hand 
of his monitor; and, pulling his hat over his brows, thus inter¬ 
rupted him. “ Your meaning, sir, X dare say, is exeeHent, but 
you are throwing your advice away. I am not in this pbee 
with violent intentions against any one. I may be bad* mough 
—^you priests oay all ipcn are so—but I am hent for the purpose 
of saving life, not of taking it away. If you wish to spend 
your time rather in doing a good action than inr talkii^ about 
you know not what, I will give you on opportunity. Do you 
see yonder crag to the right, over which appeal the chimney 
a lone house 9 Go thither, inquire for one Jennie Deans,•the 
daughter of the «goodman; let her know that he*8be wots ctf 
remained here from daybreak till this hour, expectixig to see 
her, and that he can abide no longer. Tell her, she imwi meet 
me at the Hunter’s to-night, as Jhe moon rises behind St. 
Anthony’s Hill, or that she will make a ^Hgmte mau of me.” 
“Wlio or what are you,” replied exceedingly and 
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most unpleasantly surprised, “who ehaige me with such an 
errand 1” * 

• “ I am the devil)”-answered the young man hastily. 

Butler stepped instinctively back, and commended himself 
internally to Heaven; for, though a wise and strong-minded 
man, he was neither wiser nor more strong-minded than those 
of his age and education, with whom, to disbelieve witchcraft 
or spedfcrn, was held an undeniable proof of atheism. 

The stringer went on without observing his emotion. “ Yes! 
call mo ApoUyon, Abaddon, whatever name you shall choose,^as 
a clergymaVi acquainted with the upper and lower circles of 
spiritual denomination, to cidl me by, you shall not find an ap- 
potion more odious to him that bei^ it, than is mine own.^ 
This sentence was spoken with the bitterness of self-upbraid¬ 
ing, and a contortion of visage absolutely demoniacal. Butler, 
though a man brave by principle, if not by constitution, was 
overawed; for intensity of mental distress has in it a sort of 
sublimity which repels and overawes all men, but especially 
those of kind and sympathetic dispositions. The stranger 
turned abruptly from Butier as he spoke, but instantly returned, 
and, coining up to him closely and boldly, said, in a fierce, 
determined tone, “ 1 have told you who and what I am—^who 
and what are you i What is your name V 

“ Butler,” answered the person to whom this abrupt question 
was addressed, surprised into answering it by the sudden and' 
fierce manner of the querist—“ Reuben Butler, a preacher of 
the gospel” 

At riiis answer, the stranger again plucked more deep over 
his brows the hat which he had thrown back in his former 
agitation! “Butler!” he repeated—“the aasistant of tne 
s^oolmaster at Liberton 1” * 

“ The same,” answered Butler composedly. 

The Strang^ covered his foce with his hand, as if on sudden 
reflection, and then turned away, but stopp^ when he had 
walked a few paces; and seeing Butler follow him with his 
^es, called out in a stem yet suppressed tone, just as if he had 
ejEactly calcinated that his accents should uotsbe heard a yard 
beyond the spot on which Butler stood. “ Cfo your way, and 
do mine errand. Do not look after me. I will neither descend 
through the bowels of these rocks, nor vanish in a flash of fire; 
and yet the eye ^t seeks to trace my motions shall have 
reason te corse HSkas ever shroivied by eyelid or eyelash. 
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Begone, and look not behind you. Tell Jeanie Deana^ that 
when the moon rises I shall expect to meet her at iKicol 
Muschat’s Cairn, beneath Saint Anthony's Chapel." ^ 

As he utter^ these words, he turned and took the roim 
against the hill, with a haste that seemed as peremptory as his 
tone of authority. 

Dreading he knew not what of additional misery to a lot 
which seemed little capable of Teoeiring augmentatioK, and 
desperatr at the idea t^t any living man should dare to send 
so extraordinary a request, couched in terms so imperious, to 
tliff half-betrothed object of his early and only affection, Butler 
strode hastily towards' the cottage, in order to ascertain how far 
this daring and rude gallant was actually entitled to press on 
Jeanie Deans a request, v'hich no prudent, and scarce any 
modest young woman, was likely to comply with. 

Butler was by nature neither jealous nor superstirious; yet 
the feelings which lead to those moods of the mind were rooted 
in his heart, as a portion derived from the common stock of 
humanity. It was maddening to think that a profligate gallant^ 
such as the manner and tone of the stranger evinced him to be, 
should have it in his power to command forth bis future bride 
and plighted true love, at a place so improper, and an hour so 
unseasonable. Yet the tone in which the stranger spoke hod 
nothing of the soft half-breathed voice proper to the seducer 
who solicits an assignation; it was bold, fierce, and imperative, 
and had less of love in it than of menace and intimidation. 

The suggestions of superstition seemed more plansible, had 
Butler’s iniud been very accessible to them. Was this indeetl 
tho Roaring Lion, who goeth about seeking whom he may 
devour ? This was a question which pressed itself on ^Butler’s 
mind with on, earnestness that cannot be conceived by tiiose 
who live in the present day. The fiery ey% the abrupt de- 
meauour, the occasionally harsh, yet studiously subdued tone 
of voice,—the features, handsome, but now clouded with pride, 
now disturbed by suspicion, now inflamed with pasrion—^those 
dark hazel eyes which he sometimes shaded with his cap, os if 
he were averse to jiave them seen while they were OQcapied with 
keenly observing the motions and bearing of others—^^ose eyes 
that were now turbid with melancholy, now gleaming with 
sconv and now sparkling with iury-^^waa it the passions of a 
mere mortal they expr^ed, or the emotions of a fiend, who 
seeks, and aeeks in vain, to conceal his fisfflish dosigns under 
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the borrowed matik of manly beauty? The whole partook of 
the nyen, laiyi^iage, and port of the ruined arclionge^; and, 
imperfectly aa we have been able to describe it, the effect of the 
inf^iew upon Butler’s nerves, shaken as they were at the time 
by the horrors of the preceding night, were greater than his 
imderstanding warranted, or his pride cared to submit to. The 
very place where he had met this singular person was desecrated, 
as it were, and unhallowed, owing to many violent deaths, both 
in duels and by suicide, which had in former times token place 
there; and the place which he had named as a rendezvous at so 
late a]] hour, was held in general to be accursed, from a fright&l 
and cruel murder wliich been there committed by the wretcl) 
from whom the place took its name, upon the person of his o^n 
wife.* It was in such places, according to the belief of that 
period (when the laws against witchcraft 'were still in fresh 
observance, aiid hod even lately been acted upon), that evil 
spirits had power to make themselves visible bo hiunan eyes, 
and to practise upon the feelings and senses of mankind. 
Suspicions, founded on such circumstances, nished on Butler’s 
muid, unprepared as it was by any previous course of reasoning, 
to deny that which all of his time, coimtry, and profession 
believed; but common sense rejected these vain id(»ts os incon¬ 
sistent, if not with possibility, at least with tlic general rules 
by which the universe is governed,—a deviation from which, as 
Butler well argued with himself, ought not to be admitted as 
probable, upon any but the plainest and most incontrovertible' 
evidence. An earthly lover, however, or a young man, who, 
from whatever cause, had the right of exercising such siunmary 
and unceremonious authority over the object of his long-settled, 
and apparently sincerely returned affection, was an object scarce 
less appallbig to bis mind, than those which superstition 
suggest^ * 

His limbs exhausted with fatigue, his mind harassed with 
auxiely, and with painful doubts and recollections, Butler 
drtigged himself up the ascent from the valley to St Leonard’s 
and present himself at the door of Deans’s habitation, 
with feelings much akin to the miserable reflections and fean of 
its inhabitants. * 


* Note 0. Muachat’e Ouizb 
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CHAPTER ELEVENTH. 

Then she stretched out her lily handf 
And for to do her best; 

"Hae back tiiy faith mid troth, Willie^ 

Ck)d gie th; soul good rest I" 

Old Ballad. 

“ Come in/' answered the low and sweet-toned voice he loved 
be.it to hear, as Butler tapped at the door of the cottage. He 
lilted the latch, a:$d found himself under the roof of afiiictiou. 
Jeanie was unable to trust herself with more than one glance 
towards her lover, whom «^e now met under circumstances so 
agonising to her feelings, and at the same time so humbling to 
her honest pride. It is well known, that much, both of what 
is good and bad in the Scottish national character, arises out 
of the intimacy of their &mily connections. To be come of 
honest folk," that is, of people who have borne a fair and 
unstained reputation, is an advantage as highly prised among 
the lower Scotch, as the emphatic counterpart, “ to be of a good 
family," is valued among their gentry. The worth and respecta¬ 
bility of one member of a peasant’s family is always accounted 
by themsdlves and others, not only a matter of honest pride, 
but a guarantee for the good conduct of the whole. On the 
contrary, such a melaucholy stain as was now flung on one of 
the chfldren of Deans, extended its disgrace to all connected 
with him, and Jeanie felt herself lower^ at once, in her own 
eyes, and in those of her lover. It was in vain that riie re- 
presi^ this feeling, as far subordinate and too selfish, to be 
mingled with , her sonDw for her sister’s calamity. Nature 
prevailed; and while she shed tears for her sister’s distress and 
danger, there mingled with them bitter drops of grief for her 
own degradation. 

As Butler entered, the old man was seated by the fire with 
his weU-wom pocket Bible in his hands, the companion of the 
wanderings and gangers of his youth, and heque^ed to mm 
on the s^old by one of those, who, in the year 1686, sealed 
their enthusiastic ininciples with their blood. The sun sent its 
lays through a small window at the dd man’s hacsk, and, 
** shining motty through tibe reek,” to use the expresaiou of a 
bard of that time and conntiy, illumined ^ grey hairs of the 
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old man, and tlie ktcred page vliich he studied. His features, 
for foam handsome, and rather harsh and severe, had*yet from 
^eir mqaression of habitual gravity, and contempt for earthly 
tkmgs, on expression of stoical dignity amidst their sternness. He 
boasted in no small degree, the attributes which Southey ascri1)es 
to the ancimit Scandr^vians, whom he terms “ firm to inflict, 
and stubborn to endure.” The whole formed a picture, of which 
tiie lights might have been given by Rembrandt, but the outline 
would haye, required the force and vigour of Michael Angelo. 

Deans lijfted his eye as Butler entered, and instantly withdrew 
it, os from an object which gave him at once surprise and sudden 
pain. He had assumed such high ground witli this carnal-wittcd 
scholar, as he hod in liis pride termed Butler, that to meet hfm, 
of all men, under feelings of humiliation, aggravated his mis¬ 
fortune, and was a consummation like that of the dying chief in 
the old ballad—“ Earl Percy sees my fall!” 

Deans raised the Bible with his left hand, so as partly to 
screen his face, and putting back his right as for as he could, 
held it towards Butler in that position, at the same time turning 
his body from him, as if to prevent his seeing the working of 
his countenance. Butler clasped the extended hand which hod 
supported his orphan infancy, wept over it, and in vain endea¬ 
voured to say more than the words—“ Go<l comfort you—God 
comfort you!” 

** He will—he doth, my friend,” said Deans, assuming firm-' 
ness as he discovered the agitation of his guest; **he doth 
now, and he will yet more in his own gude time. I have been 
ower proud of my sufierings in a gude cause, Reuben, and now 
1 am to be tried with those whilk will turn my pride and glory 
into a tepioach and a hissing. How muclde better I hoe 
thoi^ht mysell than them that lay so^, ted sweet, and drank 
deep, when I was in the moss-haggs and moors, wi’ precious 
Don^d Cameron, and worthy Mr. Biackadder, called Guess 
again; and how proud I was o’ being made a spectacle to men 
and angels, having stood on their pillory at the Canongatc 
9 &IS 9 I was fifteen years old, for the cause of a Kational Cove¬ 
nant ! To think, Reuben, that 1, wha hae beemsao honoured and 
exalted in my youth, nay, when I was hut a hafflins callant, and 
that hae home testimony again the defections o’ the times 
yearly, monthly, daily, hoprly, minutely, striving and testifying 
with upiifoed hand and vmoe, crying aloud, sparing not, 
against all great i^^tional snares, as the nation-wasting and 
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churchHBinkiiig abomination of union, tolerati(^ and patronage, 
imposed ^07 tbe last woman of that unhappy race of Stuerts; 
also against the infringements and invasions of the just powerp 
of eldership, whereanent, I uttered my paper, called a ‘ Cry of 
an Howl in the Desert,’ printed at the Bow>head, and sold by 
all flying stationers in town and eountry—and ttow ”- 

Here he paused. It may wdl be supposed that Butler, 
though not absolutely coinciding in all the good old man’s ideas 
about ohimch government, had too much considmn^on and 
Inimanity to interrupt him, while he reckoned up with conscious 
prihe his sufferings, jand the constancy of his testimony. On 
the contrary, when oe paused under the influence of the bittei* 
recollections of the moment, Butler instantly threw in his mite 
of encouragement. 

“ You have been well known, my old and revered friend, a 
true and tried follower of the Oross; one who, as Saint Jerome 
hath it, *per infanviavn, ti bonam famam grasmri ad immorta- 
Utatemf* which may be freely rendered, ^who rusheth on to 
immortal life, through bad report and good report.’ You have 
been on of those to whom the tender and fearful souls ci^ 
during the midnight solitude—’ Watchman, what of the night 1 
—Watchman, what of the night?’—^And, assuredly, this heavy 
dispensation, as it comes not without divine permission, so it 
comes not without its special commission and use." 

do receive it as such,” said poor Deans, returning the 
grasp of Butler’s hand; “ and if I have not been taught to reud 
the Scripture in any other tongue but my native Scottish” 
(even in his distress Butler’s Latin quotation had not esoqied 
his notice), “ 1 have neveitheless so learned them, that 1 trust 
to bear even this crook in my lot with submission. But, oh! 
Reuben Butler, the khtk, of whilk, though unworthy, I have 
yet been thought a* polished shaft, and meet to be a pillar, 
holding, from my youth upward, the place of ruling elder— 
what will the lightsome and proflme think of the guide that 
cannot keep his own family from stumbling! How will they 
take up their song and their reproach, whqn they see that Jhe 
childr^ of professors are liable to as foul backsl^ling as ^ 
offspring of Belial 1 But I will bear my cross with the comfort, 
that whatever showed like goodness in me or mine, was but like 
tha light that shines frae creeping insects, on the braaside, in 
a dark night—it kythos -luright to ihe ee, beeaose all is dark 
around it; but when the mom comes on jtha mountains, it is 
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bat a puk crawling kaU-worm ato a*. And sae it shows, wi' 
OBJ sag of .human righteousness, or fonnal law-work,^ that we 
i^y pit round us to coyer our shame,” 

As he pronounced these words, the door again qpened, and 
Mr. Bortoline Saddletree entered, his three>pointed hat set far 
back on hb head, with a silk handkerchief beneath it to keep 
it in that cool position, hb gold-headed cane in hb hand, and 
hb whole deportment ^at of a wealthy burgher, who might 
one day ^k to have a share in the magbtracy, if not actuaily 
to hold tne'curule chair itself. 

Rochefoucault, who has torn the veil from so many f5ul 
gangrenes of the human heart, says, we find something not 
^together unpleasant to us in the mbfortuues of our best 
friends. Mr. Saddletree would have been very angry liad any 
one told him that he felt pleasure in the dbaster of poor Eiiie 
Deans, and the dbgrace of her family; and yet there is great 
question whether the gratification of playing the person of 
importance, inquiring, investigating, and laying down the law 
on the whole affair, did not offer, to say the least, full consohv 
tion for the pain wUch pure sympathy gave him on account of 
hb wife’s kinswoman. He hsA now got a piece of real judichil 
business by the end, instead of being obliged, as was his com¬ 
mon case, to intrude hb opinion where it was neither wbhec) 
nor want^; and felt as happy in the exchange as a boy when 
he gets hb first now watch, which actually goes when wound 
up, and has real hands and a true dial-plate. But besides thb 
subject for legal disquisition, Bartolinc’s brains were also over- 
loade<l with the affiiir of Porteous, his violent death, and all its 
probable consequences to the city and community. It was 
what the French call Cmharras des ricliesseB, the confusion 
ai’bing from too much mental wealth. * He walked in with a 
consciousness of double importance, full fraught with the 
superiority of ‘one who possesses more information than the 
company into which he enters, and who feeb a right fb db- 
diarge hb learning on them without mercy. ** Oo<^ morning, 
Mr, Deans,—^good-morrow to you, Mr. Butler,—I was not aware 
that yod were acquainted with Mr. Deans.” • 

Butler made some slight answer; hb reasons may be readily 
imaginerl for not making hb connection with the family, which, 
in hb eyes, bad something (tf tender mysteiy, a frequent sub* 
ject of oonvotwtion with indifferent persons, such as Saddletree. 

The worthy burgjier, in the plenitude of self-importancts now 
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Bate down upon a chair, wiped his brow, collected his breath, 
and madh the first experiment of the resolved pith oP bis 
lungs, in a deep and dignified sigh, resembling a groan 
sound and intonation—*‘Awfii’ times these, neighbour Deans^ 
awfu* times 1” 

** Sinfu', shamefu’, heaven-daring times 1” answered Deans, in 
a lower and more subduod tone. 

“ For my part,” continued Saddletree, swelling witih idiport* 
auce, ^‘what between the distress of my friends, and" my poor 
auld country, ony wit that ever I had may be said to have 
abandoned me, sae that I sometimes think myself fts ignorant 
as if I were inter ruMicoe. Here when I arise in the morning, 
wi’ my mind just arranged touching what’s to be done in piiir 
Effie’s misfortune, and hae gottmi the haill statute at my 
finger-ends, the mob maun get up and string Jock Forteous to 
a dyesteris beam, and ding a* thing out of my head again.” 

Deeply as he was distressed with his own domestic calamity. 
Deans could not help expressing some interest in the news. 
Saddletree immediately entered on details of the insurrection 
and its consequences, while Butler took the occasion to seek 
some private conversation with Jeanie Deans. She gave him the 
opportunity he sought, by leaving the room, as if in prosecution 
of some part of her morning labour. Butler follow^ her in a 
few minutes, leaving Deans so closely engaged by his busy 
visitor, that there was little chance of observing their 
absence. 

The scene of their interview was an outer apartment, where 
Jeanie was used to busy herself in arranging the productions of 
her dairy. When Butler found an opportunity of stealing after 
her into this place, he found her silent, dejected, and ro^y to 
burst into tears. Iiist^ of the active industry with which she 
had been accustomed^ even while in the act of speaking, to 
employ her hands in some usefiil branch of household business, 
she was seated listless in a comer, sinking apparently under the , 
weight of her own thoughts. Yet the instuit he entered, she 
dri^ her ^es, and, with the simptidty and openness of 4ier 
character, immediately entered on conversatioii. • 

** I am glad you have come in, Mr. Butler,'* said she, “ fbr— 
for—for 1 wished to tell ye, that all maun be ended between 
you and me—it's best for baith our sakes.” 

** Ended (” said Butler, in surprise; ** and for what ahould it 
be ended?—I grunt this is a heavy dispeusation, but Ika 
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ndther at your door nor mine—it's an evil of Gfod’s sendiiigt 
and •it must be borne; but it cannot break plighted troth, 
Jeanie, while they that plighted their word wish to keep it." 

“But, Beuben," said the young woman, looking at him 
affectionatdiy, “I ken weel that ye think mair of me than 
yoursdf; and, Reuben, I can only in requital think mair of 
your weal than of my ain. Ye are a man of spotless name, 
bred to God’s ministry, and a’ men say that ye will some day 
rise higk in the kirk, though poverty keep ye doun e’en now. 
Poverty is a bad back-fnend, Beubra, and that ye ken ower 
weel; bulT ill-fame is a waur ane, and that is a truth ye sail 
never learn through my means.’’ . • 

“ What do you mean 1’’ said Butler, eagerly and impatiently; 
“ or how do you connect your sister’s guilt, if guilt there be, 
which, I trust in God, may yet be disproved, with our engftge- 
ment ?—^how can that affec^t you or me 1” 

“ How can you ask me that, Mr. Butler ? Will this stain, 
d’ye think, ever be forgotten, as long as our heads are abune 
the gnmd ? Will it not stick to us, and to oiu* bairns, and to 
their very bairns’ bairns 1 To hae been the child of on honest 
man, might hae been saying something for me and mine; but 

to be the sister of a-0 my God !’’—^With this exclamation 

her resolution failed, and she burst into a passionate fit of 
tears. 

The lover used every efibrt to induce her to compose herself^ 
and at length succeed^; but she only resiuned her composure 
to express herself with the same positiveness as before. “ No, 
Reuben, I’ll bring disgrace hame to nae man’s hearth; my ain 
distresses I can bear, and I maun bear, but there is nae occa¬ 
sion for buckling them on other folk’s jshouthers. I will bear 
my load alone—^the liack is made for the burden."’ 

A lover is by charter wayward and suspicious; and Jeanie’s 
readiness to renounce their engagement, under pretence of zeal 
for his peace of mind and respectability of character, seemed to 
poor Butler to form a portentous combination with the com- 
misBum of the stranger he had met with that morning. His 
voice fidtersd as he asked, “whether nothing but a-sense of 
her sister’s present distiess occasioned her to talk in that 
manner?" 

“And what else can do sae?” die replied witih simplicity. 
“ Is it not ten long years since we spoke together in this 
way?" 


0 
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“Ten years 1” said Butler. “It's a long time—sufficient 
perhaps ror a woman to weary ”- * 

“ To weary of her auld gown,” said Jeanie, “and to wish for 
a new ane if she likes to be brave, but not long enough to 
weary of a iHend—The eye may wish change, but the heart 
□ever.” 

“ Never 1 ” said Reuben,—“ that's a bold promise," 

“ But not'inore bauld than true,” said Jeanie, with the* same 
quiet simplidiy which attended W manner in joy and grief 
iu .ordinary at&iis, and in those which most interested her 
feelings. 

Butler paused, and looking at her fixedly—“ I am charged," 
ho said, “ with a message to you, Jeanie.” 

“ Indeed! From whom V Or what can ony ane have to say 
to die 

“ It is firom a stranger," said Butler, affecting to speak with 
an indifference which his voice belied—“ A young man whom I 
met this morning in the Park." 

“ Mercy !” said Jeanie, eagerly; “ and what did he say 1” 

“ That he did not see you at the hour he expected, but re¬ 
quired you should meet him alone at Muschat's Oaim this night, 
so soon as the moon rises." 

“ Tell him," said Jeanie, hastily, “ I shall certainly come.” 

“ May I ask," said Butler, his suspicions increasing at the 
ready alacrity of the answer, “ who this man is to whom you 
are so willing to give the meeting at a place and hour so 
uncommon V' 

“ Folk maim do muckle they have little will to do, in this 
world,” replied Jeanie. « 

“ Granted," said her lover; “ but what compels you to this) 
—who is this pibison ? .What I saw of him was not very favour¬ 
able-—who, or what is he ?" 

“ I do not know,” replied Jeanie, composedly. 

“You do not know!” said Butler, stepping impatiently 
through the apartment—“ You purpose to meet a young man 
whom you do not know, at such a time, and in a pla^ so lonlly 
—^you say you orff compelled to do this—and ytm ' say you 

do not know the person who exercises such an iiiflfienoe over 
you!—Jeanie, what am I to tiiink of this P* 

“ Think only, Reuben, that 1 speak truth, as if I were to 
answer at the last day.—do not km this man—1 do not even 
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kaa that 1 ever aav him; and yet 1 must give him the meet¬ 
ing be askar-theFe's life and death upon it." 

^ “ Will you not tell your father, or take him with you 9" said 
Butler. 

<< I cannot," said Jeanie; “ I have no permission." 

Will you let ?»« go with you 9 I will wait in the Park till 
nightfall, and join you when you set out.” 

" IF is impossible,” said Jeanie; ** there mamma be mortal 
creature Vthin hearing of our conference.” 

“ Have you considered wdl the nature of what you are going 
to do 9—^e time—the place—an unknown and suspicious 
character 9—^Wfay, if ho bad asked to see you in this house, 
your father sitting in the next room, and within call, at such an 
hour, you should liave refused to see him.” 

" My weird maun be iiildlled, Mr. Butler; my life and my 
safety are in God's hands, but I’ll not spare to risk either of 
them on the errand I am gaun to do." 

“ Then, Jeanie,” said Butler, much displeased, “ we must 
indeed break short off, and bid farewell. When there can be 
no confidence betwixt tf man and his plighted wife on such a 
momentous topic, it is a sign that she has no longer the regard 
for him that makes their engagement safe and suitable.” 

Jeanie looked at him and sighed. “1 thought,” she said, 
** that I had brought myself to bear this parting—^but—but—I 
did not ken that we were to part in unkindness. But I am a 
woman and you are a man—it may be different wi* you—if your 
mind is made easier by thinking soe hardly of me, I would not 
ask you to think otherwise.” 

you are,” said Butler, “ what you have always been—^wiser, 
better, sftid less sdfish in your native f^^Ungs, than I con be, 
with ^ the hdps philosophy can give to a Christian.—But why 
—why will you persevere in an undertaking so desperate! 
Why will you Iiot let me be your assistant—^your protector, or 
at least your adviser 9" 

** Just because I cannot, and I dare not,” answered Jeanie.— 

But hark, what’s that 9 Surely my father is no weel 9” 

In fiict, the voices in the next room became obstreperously 
loud of a sudden, the cause of which vociferation it is necessary 
to explain before we go farther. 

When Jeanie and Butler retired, Mr. Saddletree entered 
upon the bueinesB which chiefly interested the family. In the 
uammencemeut of their conversation he foimd old Deans, who 
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in his cunial state of mind, was np granter of propositions, so 
much subdued by a deep sense of his daughters .danger and 
disgrace, that he heard without repfying to, or perhaps without 
understanding, one or two learned disquisitions on the nature 
of the crime imputed to her charge, and on the steps which 
ought to be taken in consequence. His only answer at each 
pause was, “ 1 am no misdoubting that you wuss us weel—your 
wife’s our far>awa cousin,” » 

Encourged by these symptoms of acquiescence,. I^dletree, 
who, as an aihateur of the law, had a supreme deference for all 
co/istituted authorities, again recurred to his other topic of 
interest, the murder, namely, of Porteous, and pronounced a 
severe censure on the parties enneerned. 

“ These are kittle times-n-kittle times, Mr. Deans, when the 
people take the power of life and death out of the hands of the 
rightful magistrate into their ain rough grip. 1 am of opinion, 
and so I believe will Mr. Orossmyloof and the Privy Council, that 
this rising in effeir of war, to take away the- life of a reprieved 
man, will prove little hotter than perduellion.” 

“ If 1 hadua that on my mind whilk is ill to bear, Mr. 
Saddletree,” said Deans, “I wad make bold to dispute that 
point wi’ you.” 

** How could you dispute what’s plain law, man 1” said 
Saddletree, somewhat contemptuously; ** there’s no a callant 
that e’er carried a pock wi* a process in’t, but will tell yon that 
perduellion is the waist and maist virulent kind of treason, 
being an open convocating of the king’s lieges against his 
authority (mair especially in arms, and by touk of drum, to 
baith whilk accessories my een and lugs bore witness), and 
muckle worse than lese-mqjesty, or the concealment of a trea¬ 
sonable purpose—It wihna bear a dispute, neighbour.” 

“ But it will, though,” retorted Douce Dane Deans; " I tell 
ye it win bear a dispute—1 never like your cauld, legtd, formal 
doctrines, neighbour Saddletree. I baud unco lit^ by the 
Parliament House, since the awfu’ downfall of the hopes of 
honest folk that followed the Bevolution.” *> 

“ But what wa^ ye hae had, Mr. Deans V said Saddletree, 
impatiently; didna ye get baith liberty and conacienoe made 
fast, and settled by tailzie on you and your heirs for ever f ” 
li^r. Saddletree,” retorted Deans, “I ken ye are one of thbse 
that are wise after the manner of this world, and that ye hand 
your part, and cast in your portion, wi’ the Jang heads and huig 
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f gowns, tad keep with the smart witi^-poted lawyers of this our 
Umd-T-Weax^ on the dark and dolefo* cast that they hae gien 
this unlugifiy kingdom, when their hlaok hands of de&ctia]i 
y^exe <da8p^ in the red hands of our sworn murtherers: when 
those who had numhered the towers of our Zion, and marked 
the holwarks of Beformation, saw their hope turn into a snare, 
and their znjoicing into weeping.” 

** 1 swauia imdmtand this, neighbour,” answered Haddletreei 
«1 mn an honest Presbyterian of Ihe Kirk of Scotland, and 
stand by her and the General Assembly, and the due adminis¬ 
tration of justice by the fifteen Lords o’ Session and the fise 
Lords o’ Jusiiciaiy.” 

“ Out upon ye, Mr. Saddletree 1” exdaiuied Dayid, who,i in 
an opportunity of giving his teatvnony on the offenoes and 
back^dings of the land, forgot for a moment his own domestic 
calainily —** out upon your General Assembly, and the back of 
my hand to your Court o’ Session!—^What is the tone but a 
waefii’ bunch o’ cauldrife professors and ministers, that sate 
bien and warm when the persecuted remnant were warstling wi’ 
hunger, and cauld, and fear of death, and danger of fire and 
swo^, upon wet braeeides, peat-haggs, and flow-mosses, and 
that now creep out of their holes, like bluebottle flees in a 
blink of sunshine^ to take the pn’pits and places of better folk 
—of them that witnessed, and testified, and fought, and endured 
fdt, prison-house, and transportation beyond seasl—A bonny 
hike there's o’ them And for your Court o’ Session ”- 

** Yp may say what ye will o’ the General Assembly,” said 
Saddletree, interrupting him, *'and let them dear them that 
kens them ; but as for the Lords o’ Session, forby that they are 
my nezt-dw neighbourly I would have ye ken, for your ain 
te^^tion, that to raise scandal anent them, whilk is termed to 
vwrnwr again them, is a crime gtntrit,—mi generis, Mr. 

Deana—ken y^ what that amoimts to)” 

I ken little o’ the language of Antichrist,” said Deans; 
** and I care less than little what carnal courts may call the 
meeches of honest men. And as to murmur again them, it’s 
a’ tba their pleas, and nine-tenths o’ them 

that win d&m, wiU be gay sure to be guili^ ip. Sae I wad 
bjhe ye ken Gut I baud a’ your i^tongued advocates, that sdl 
tikdr knowledge fi>r pieces of silver—and yonr worldly-wiae 
i)v4gai^,that wfil gie three days of hearing in preaence to a 
ctobate about the peding <^an Ingan, and no ae hi^-honr to the 
VOL. vn. • * K 
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goBpd testimo^jr-r-as legalists and fomalists, coontfsni^udiiif 
by aenteaoeSy and quirks, and ouBUing terms of lay, ihe Igiiif 
begun courses of national defectlQns—^union, tderatiim, iH^tE^- 
ages, and Yeiastifui prelatic oaths. As for tite soql a^ bo^ 
killing Court o' Justiciary ”- 

The habit of considering his li& as dedicated to bear teatiinony 
in behalf of what he deemed the suffering and deserted cause 
of true religion, had swept honest Dayid along with thus 
far; but wM ihe mention of the oriminiJ court, the recolleo' 
tion of the^^disastrous condition of his daughter mdild at onea 

his mind; he stopped riiort in the midst of bis ^triumphant 
declamation, pressed .his hands against his forehe^ ai^ re¬ 
mained silent 

Saddletree was scnnewhat moved, but apparently not so much 
so as to induce him to relinquish the privUege of prosing in. his 
turn afforded him David's sudden silence. **Nae doubt, 
neighbour,” he said, it's a sair thing to hae to do wi' courts of 
law, unless it be to improve ane'a knowledge and praotique, by 
waiting on as a hearer; and touching this unha^^ affair ^ 
Effie—ye’ll hae seen the dittay, doubtiess i'* He dragged out 
of his pocket a bimdle of papers, and began to turn ti^ over. 
** This is no it—this is the iifformatiou of Mungo Marsport, of 
that ilk, against Captain Lackland, for coming on his kuids cf 
Maispoit with hawks, hounds, lying-dogs, nets, guns, cross-bows, 
hagbuta of fbund, or other engines more or le^ for destruction 
of game, sio as red-deo*, fitilow-deer, cappercaiLdes, grey-fowl, 
moor-fowl, paitiicks, herons, and sio like; he, the said defbuder 
not being ane qmdified person, in terms of the statute siiteen 
hundred and twenty-ane; that is, not having ane ,plough;gate 
of land. 19'ow, the defences pro^ned say, iials cfintlp at 
this present what is a- plough-gate of land, wjrilk uncertgilUigr is 
sufficient to SUde the conrinsions of the libtil. 
answers to the defences (they are signed hMip'. 
but 1^. Yoimglad drew them), they propone, t&at:‘0 
naething, «a 7 m tiaHt, what or how muoklo a ,plcuigh<galo of 
land may be, in respect the defender has nab kmds'wh^SM*^, 
less or main * Saa'gnnt a {doughrgate*/* (tm 6bddle^ Wd 
from the ^perhi hie hand) '**to be less dihap 
part of a giise^s grass’—^I trow Mr. OrOagmyloof puh 
1 hen his style),—* of a guse's gam, what^l^ hiE^ 
defender be^ seemg he ha^a a.oivet^t JejSd m-fioojldeii^t 
—Advoeaiut fer Lsclriand duidies, that 4* 
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punniec moat put l^is uma under the Btatate*^(iiow, 
this js wo^ your notice, neighhour),—'and must ahoar, fomuh 
UtBf at ip^tSaJiUrf as well aa gmeft^Ktaij what is the qufUiflcatiott 
lhat djfendsr IsKiUand does not pMseas^let him tell me 
what a ploQsd^-gate of laud ja, and Til tdl him if 1 have one or 
no. I^urelj the pursuer ia bmd to understand his own libd, 
and h» own statute that he founds upcm. Titiw puzsuea 
fer recoyery of ana blaah horse l^t to Mevius-t-suiely 
he shi^'haye jud^ent j but if Titius pursue Hesvius fhr ane 
icaitlet of mmson horse, doubtless he shall be bound to show 
that there js sic ane anhnal in rmm naiura. Ko man can *be 
bound to plead to nonsense—that is to say, to a ohaige which 
cannot be explained or understood*—(he's wiang tbere-«*the 
better the pipings the fewer undenfoind Uiem),-^^ and so the 
reference unto this undefined and unintdligibie measure of land 
is, aa if a penalty inflicted by statute for any man who suld 
hunt or hawk, or use lying-dogs, and wearing a sky-blue pair 
of Iweeohes, without haV^g *—But I am weairing you, Mr« 
Deans,—^well pass to your ain busyness,—^ough this case of 
hEsrsport against Tiackland has made an unoo din in the Outw 
House. Wed, here’s the dittay against puir Eflie: * Whereas 
is is humbly meant and shown to us,* etc. (they words of 
mere style), * that whereas, by the laws of this and eyery other 
well-regulated realm, the mwder of any one, more espec^y of 
an inf^t child, is a crime of ane high nature, and sevcirdy 
punishable: And wheyeas, mthout prejudice to the tbresaid 
generality, it was, by sne act made in tbe second session of the 
First Parliament of our most High and Dread Spyerdgns 
William and Maiy, espedaflj enact^, that ane woman who 
abaP have concealed her condition, and shall not be able to 
shew that die hath called for hdp at the birth iq case that Ihe 
ddld shall he found dead or amissing, shdl be deemed and hdd 
guilty of &e nyurder thereof; oudi^e said flusts oi concealment 
Upd prigiuumy. being found pioyen or confessed, shall sustain 
1 ^ of law accordingly; yet, neverthdess, you, Bffic, or 
Euphemia Deans* *^— 

, ^-Bead Up &rtb|yr I** said Deans, raking Jiis head up; ** I 
^i^buld mthier ye a sword into my heart than read a word 
I** 

Wq(ij[,- iydi^hoat,’* said Saddletree, dumifet it wad hae 

Wifoited ye eb hen the bast and the warst^o^t. But the qiiee- 
don is; what’s to be dunet** 
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** Nothing/' answered Deans firnily« “ hut to abide tiie ^ 
peD8atioir»th^at the Lord sees meet to send us. Oh, if itvhad 
been His will to take the grey head to rest before this awfid 
visitation on my house and name t But His will be done. I 
can say that yet, though I oan say little mair." 

“But, neighl^ur," said Saddletree, “yell retain advocates 
for the puir lassie 1 it's a thing maun needs be thought o£” 

“ If there was ae man of them,” answered Deans, ** that held 
fast his integrity—but I ken them wed, they are carnal, 
crafty, and'warld-hunting selfseekers, Yerastiaas, and Aimi- 
nlhns, every ane o’ them.” • 

“Hout tout, neighbour, ye mauna take the warld at its 
word,” said Saddletree j “ the very deil is no sae ill as he's ca'd; 
and I ken mair than ae advocate that may be said to hae some 
integrity as weel as their neighbours j that is, after a sort o' 
fashion o' their ain.” 

“It is indeed but a fashion of integrily lhat ye will find 
amang them,” leplied David Deans, “ and a fashion of wisdom, 
and fashion of carnal learning—gazing, glanoing-glasses th^ 
are, fit only to fling the glaiks in folk's een, wi' tiieir pawl^ 
policy, and earthly ingine, their flights and refinements, and 
period of eloquence, firae heathen emperors and popish canons» 
They canni^ in that daft trash ye were reading to me, sae 
muckle as ca’ men that are sae ill-starred as to be amang their 
hands, by ony name o' the dispensation o' grace, but maun new 
baptize them by the names of the accursed Titus, wha was 
mtde the instrument of burning the holy Temide, and other 
sic like heathens.” 

“It's Tishius,” interrupted Saddletree, ^'and no IStus. Mr. 
Grossmyloof cares as little about Titus or the Latin 4s ye ilb.— 
But it’s a case of necMty—'^e maun hae counsel. N^, 1 
could speak to Mr. Grossmyloof—he's weel ten'd fixr a roui^« 
spun Presbyterian, and a mliug-elder to boot.** • 

“ He’s a rank Yerastian,” reidied Deans; “ one of the puUie 
and polititious warldly-wise men that stude up to prerat ai^ 
general owning of tiie cause in the day of v </ 

“ What say ye ^to the auld Laird of Ouflal^t tV . 

tree; “he whiles thumps the dust out of a ctm gey wriL** 
“He? the finise loon I" answered Deans—“ha was in fijis 
ban^slifiiB to haa joined ttm imgradous fit 

an thqy had evm* had the luck to cross the Ffarih* 
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**Wedf Amistonf there's adever ehield for yet” said Bar* 
tolisai triumphaiitly; * 

« to 1 h^ popish medals in till thdr revy libraiy from 
that sdiiBinatio iromaa in the north, the Duchess of Gordon.”* 
** Wed, wed, but somebody ye maun hae—^What think ye 
o' Eittlepunt ?” 

** HVs an Armiman.” 

“Woodsettert” 

'* He'4 I doubt, a Oooceian.” 

“ Auld Whilliewhaw 1” 

He’s ony thing ye like.” 

** Young Hmmmo V* 

** He's naething at a'.” * 

'‘Ye’re ill to please, neighbour,^' said Saddletree: "1 hae 
run ower the pick o’ them for you, ye maim e’en choose for 
Vouisell; but bethink ye that in the multitude of counsellors 
there's safety.—^What say ye to try young Mackenyiel he has 
a’ his unde’s Ptoctiques at the tonne’s e^.” e 

" What, sir, wad ye speak to me,” exclaimed the sturdy Pres¬ 
byterian in excoBsive wrath, "about a man that has the blood 
of the saints at his fingers’ ends 1 Didna his emet die and gang 
to his place wi’ the name of the Bluidy Mackenyie ? and winna 
he be kend by that name sae long as there’s a Scots tongue to 
speak the word) If the life of the dear balm that’s under a 
suffering disponsatiim, and Jeanie’s, and my ain, and a’ man¬ 
kind’s, depended on my asking sic a slave o’ Satan to speak a 
word for me or them, they should a’ gae doim the water the- 
glther for Davie Deans!” 

It was the exalted tone in which he spoke this last sentence 
that bff>ke up the conversation between^ Butler and Jeanie, and 
brought them both " ben the house,” to use the language of the 
tountiy. Here they found the poor old man half fzwtic be¬ 
tween grief and zecdons ire against Saddletree’s proposed mea¬ 
sures, his cheek infiamed, his hand clenched, and his voice 
miBed, while the tear in his eye, and the occasional quiver of 
accents, ribowed that his utmost efforts were inadequate to 
ehkldog off* the consdiotiBness of his n^ry. • Butler, apprehen- 

^ * (Jamas Bmiidas yonnger of Amiston vas tried la fhs year 1711 upon 
aciiaigeofleaiing-makixig, mimviiigpi!eMirted,fromfi^l>uch«uof(}onion, 
e^meM of ^e netender, for ike purpose, It eras saldi Of aifioutiag Qoeea 
AUne.] T fUnola] 
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iHe (if the cotiseiiuehceB of his a^tation to an aged and Ihehla 
frame, Stored to utter to him a recommeadatton to patidhM. 

*‘i<m tittieut,” retiimed the old Ititii atetidj,—nlore ijatietft 
than my one who is alire to the Woeful backididiiigB <if a mtaeT' 
able time can be patient; and in sd much, that I need neither 
sectarians, nor sons nor grandsons of sectarians, to insimct my 
gtey hairs how to bear my cnrosa.’* 

'^But, sir,” continued Butler, taking no offence at.tlSe slur 
cast on nis grandfather’s faith, we must use human means. 

you cdl in a physician, you would not, 1 suppose, ques¬ 
tion him on the naturp of his religious principles!” 

“Wad I no?” answered David—“but I wad, though; and 
if ho didna satisfy me that he had a right sense of the right 
hand and left hand defections of the day, not a goutte of his 
physic should gong through my father’s son.” 

It is a dangerous thing to trust to an illustration. ButlOf had 
done BO and miscarried; but, like a gallant soldier when his 
ftiusket misses fire, he stood his ground, and (diarged with the 
bayonet.—“ This is too rigid an interpretation of your dufy, sir. 
The sun shines, and the rain descends, on the just and iliyust, 
and they are placed together in life in drcumstances which 
frequently render intercourse between them indispensable, 
perhaps that the evil may have an opportunity of being con¬ 
verted by the good, and perhaps, also, that the righteous might, 
among other trials, be subjected to that of occasional converse 
with the pro&ne.” 

“Ye’re a silly callant, Reuben,” answered Deans, “with your 
bits of aigument. Can a man touch pitch and not defOed 1 

Or what think ye of the brave and worthy diampf^oC^tha 
Covenant, that wadna sae muckle as hear a minister spo^ be 
his gifts and graces aa they wohld, that hadna witnefiabd 
the enonnitieB of the day) Nae lawyer shall evet spbak tie 
and mine that hasna concurred in the testiinanj^ ot theiicatUiirfid, 
yet lovely renmant, which abode in the cUfts (tf tha lo^’* 

So saying, and as if &tigned, both With the acguruents kbd 
presence of ghas^ the dd man arbSe, eH/t ‘semning t6 md' 
them adieu With a'nuftioiuof his head fmd Ikndl, wte t6 ahtii 
himself up in his sleqiing apartment. 

“ It’s thrawing his dau^ter*s life awa,” sai^Baddletree to' 
Butler, “to hear him i^eak in that daft gatk where will he 
ever get a Oameronlan advocate t Or wha ever heard of' a 
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1»w7«e’s either for ae reUgion <tt another % The leasie'h 

lift if cleaa.fiiing awa.’* ^ 

^ Dtaring the utter {tart of tfaia debate^ BumhiedikeB had 
ariiTed at tha dder, diimounted, hir^ the pony's brjille on the 
ttsoal hock, and Bunk down on his 'ordinhiy skila ^His eyes, 
with mote than their usudl animation, ftUowed first one 
speaker then another, till he caught t]ie mdancholy sense of 
^ whole firom Saddletree's last -frords. He rose from hia seat, 
stumped'^qwly across the room, and, coming ddse up to Saddle¬ 
tree’s ear, said in a tremulous anxious voice, ** Will-—Vrill siller 
do naething for them, Mr. Saddletree t” * 

''Umph I" said Saddletree, looking grave,—"siller will cer¬ 
tainly do it in the Parliament House, if any thing can do* it; 
but where’s the siller to come firaei* Mr. Deans, ye see, will do 
naething; and though Mrs. Saddletree's their far«wa ftiend, 
and right good wed-wisher, and is wed disposed to assist, yet 
she wa^s like to stand to be bound in soKdim to such 
an e 2 q)en 8 ive wark. An ilka friend wad bear a share o’ the bur¬ 
den, something might be done—^ilka ane to be liable for their 
ain input—I wadna like to see the case fa’ through without 
being pled—it wadna be creditable, for a’ that daft iVhig body 
says.” 

"I’ll—I will—yes" (assuming fortitude), "I will be an¬ 
swerable,” said Dumbiedikes, "for a score of punds sterling."— 
And he was silent, stariug in astonishment at finding himsdf 
capable of such unwonted resolution and excessive generosity. 

" God Almighty bless ye, Laird i” said Jeanie, in a transport 
of gratitude. 

" Ye may ca' the twenty punds thretty," said Dumbiedikes, 
looking "bashiully away from her, and towards Saddletree. 

" That will do bravely,” said Saddlet^, rubbing his hands; 
'^and ye sail hae a' my skill and knowledge to gar the siller 
gang ftr—^l’ll*tape it out weel—ken how to gar the birkies 
tak short fees, and be glad o’ them too—it's only gariing them 
tiow' ye hae twa or three cases of importance coming on, and 
work chef^ to get Costom. l^t me alane for whilly- 
wluing an advocateIt's nae sin to get as^uckle frae them 
ftr our siller as we can—after a', ifs but the wind o' their 
fttoutli^—^it costa them naetl^g; whereas, in xhjr wretched oo- 
enpatioh a saddler, horse milder, add ham^ maker, we are 
dni anoonsdonable sums just ftr barkened KideB add leather.” 

" Cim 1 be of nonuse 1” said Butler. “ My means, alas 1 are 
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only worth the blade coat I wear; but X am young—I owe 
much tocthe family—Can 1 do nothing)” « 

** Ye can help to collect evidence sir,” eaid Saddled; if we 
could but find ony ane to say she had gien the least hint h^^ 
condition, rshe wad be brought aff wi’ a wat finger— JiSz. Oross- 
myloof tell'd me sae. The crown, says he, canna b$ cravedv to 
pro 7 e a positive—^was’t a positive or a negative they oouldna be 
ca’d to prove t —^it was the tane or the tither o’ them, X am sure^ 
and it naksna muckle matter whilk. Wherefore, save he, the 
libel maun be redargued by the panel proving her* defences, 
rftiid it canna be done otherwise.” 

“ But the fact, Bvf* argued Butler, the fact that this poor 
girl has borne a child; surely the crown lawyers must prove 
that)” said Butler. 

Saddletree paused a moment, while the visage of DiimbiO' 
dikes, which traversed, as if it had been placed on a pivot, 
from the one spokesman to the other, assumed a more blithe 
expression. 

** Ye—^ye— ye —es,” said Saddletree, after some grave hesita¬ 
tion; ** unquestionably that is a thing to be proved, as the 
court will more fully declare by on interlocutor of relevancy in 
common form; but I fancy that job’s done already, for she has 
confessed her guilt.” 

<< Confessed the murder)” exclaimed Jeanie, with a scream 
that made them all start. 

“ No, I didna say that,” replied Bartoline. But she con¬ 
fessed bearing the babe.” 

<'And what became of it, then)” said Jeanie, *’for not a 
word could I get from her but bitter sighs and t^rs.” 

*'She says it was taken away from her by the womim in 
whose house i( was bofn, and who assisted her at tiie timOk” 

« And who was that woman)” said Butler. ** Saiety hy her 
means the truth might be discovered.—^Who was sbe) 1 
fly to her directly.” 

** I wish,” said Dumbiedikes, ** I were as young and as supple 
as you, and hod the gift of the gab as week” 

y^o is she again reitera^ Butler impatieiii^.— 
could that,woman be)” * 

“ Ay, wha kens tiiat but hendl)” said Saddletree ; “ she .d|K 
poned farther, aBd^declined to answer that interrogatory/’ 

^^Then to hecs^ instontiy go,” said Butler; 
well, Jeanie;” then oommg close up to her —** Take no rath 
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^ you hwc from me. Faiewdl T and lie immediately 
left the cottage. * 

vad gang too" said the landed p!rq>rietor, in an anxious, 
jealousy and repining tone, ** but my powny 'ariima for tiie life 
o* me gang ony other road than just frae Dumbiedikea to this 
heose-end, and sae straight back again.” 

"Ye'll do better for them,” said Saddletree, as they left the 
house tbgether, " by sending me the thretty punds.” 

"Thre^punds!” hentated Dumbiedikes, irho was now out 
of the reach of those eyes whudi had inflamed his generosity; 
" 1 only said twmt/y punds.” 

"Ay; but,” said Saddletree, "that was undmr protestation 
to add and eik; and so ye craved leave to amend your libel, 
and made it thrkty.” • 

"Did 11 I dinna mind that I did,” answered Dumbiedikes. 
" But whatever I said I’ll stand to.” Then bestriding his steed 
with some difficulty, he added, " Dinna ye think poor Jeanie’s 
een wi’ the tears in them glanced like lamour beads, Mr. 
Saddletree V* 

"I kenna muckle about women’s een, Laird,” replied the 
Insensible Bartoline; " and I care just as little. I wuss I were 
as wed free o’ their tongues; though few wives,” he added, 
recollecting the necessity of keeping up his chuiocter for 
domestio rule, "are under better command than mine, Laird. 

I allow neither perduellian nor lese-mfyesty against my sove¬ 
reign authority.” 

The Laird saw nothing so important in this observation as to 
can for a rejoinder, and when they had exchanged a mute salu- 
tatiom, they parted in peace upon their diflferent errands. 


CHAPTER TWELFTH 

fU waitant that fdlow from drowning^ -were the ship no stronger than a 
. anMhalL Tn Tbmpsst. 

• • 

* Bviuift felt neither &tigue nor want of refreshment, althongh, 
. from the mode in wMdi he had spent the night, he might well 
bava heeiiicrreroame with either. But in the ifaznestness with 
wlddi ha hastened to the assistance of the sister of Jeanfe Deans, 
he foigot both. 
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*lii progroBB he vdked with bo mpid a {NieB aa altanst 

approached to running, when he waa euxxirked to hdibt bSlditd 
him a call upon his name, oontebding wi^ an asthmatie eom^ 
and half-drowned amid the resounding trot of a Highlatid ponfi 
He looked behind, and saw the LaM of Dtunldedikes m&faigf 
after him with what speed he might, for it happened, fortimatdj 
for the Laird^s purpose of conversing with Butler, that hk oWn 
road homeward was for about two hundred yards the 8|uaft with 
that which led by the nearest way to the city. Butllr Stopped 
*<when he heard himsdf thus summoned, intonally wishing no 
good to the panting ^uestrian who thus retarded hit journey. 

“ Uh! uh I uh t” ejaculated Dumbiedikes, as he checked the 
hobbling pace of the pony by our iheud ^tler. iTh I uh! 
it’s a hiu‘d-set willyard hea^t this o' mine.” He had in iket 
just overtaken the object of his chase at the very point b^nd 
which it would have been absolutely impossible for him to 
have continued the pursuit, since there Biitler'B road parted 
from that leading to Dumbiedikes, and no means of iu^ence 
or compulsion which the rider could possibly have used towards 
his Bucephalus could have induced the Celtic obstinatgr of Rory 
Bean (such was the pony's name) to have diverged a yard firom 
the path that conducted him to his own paddock. 

Even when he had recovered from the shortness of breath 
occasioned by a trot much more rapid than Rory or he were 
accustomed to, the high purpose of Dumbiedikes seemed to 
stidc as it were in his throat, and impede his utterance, so lhat 
Butler stood for nearly three minutes ere he could utter a 
syllable; and when he did find voice, it was only to my; after 
one or two efforts, tJh ! uh! uhm 1 I say. Hr.—»Hr. ^tler, 
it’s a braw day for thohar’et.” 

''Fine day, indeqdi” said Butler. "I wish you goodmom- 
iug, sir.” 

"Stay—stay a bit,” ri^oined Dumbiedikes; "that was no 
what I had gotten to say.” 

" Thei^ p»gr be quick, and let me hare your Commands,*^ 
rejoined Butler; " I crave your pardon, but I am m baste^^ainq 

fistain^Voa know the proverV’ - * 

Zhunbietiikes did not know the proverb, nor did Uh BVth 
the trouble to endeavour^ look as if he did, td Othent in Ml 
pldco might have done. He was cmioentrathig all hk 
for one grand pttqiosition^ and could not aWu any detiddunteki 
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to defibul say, Mr. Butler,” teM ha, ‘*1^ ye if 

H^. Shddlttree^ a great lawyer 1” 

a** I have no fierson^a wcml fhr it hilt his own/* answered 
Bute, drify * ** but undoubtedly he best u&detstSnds his own 
dUalitieB.” 

Umph replied tiie tadtuin Buabiedikes, in a tone which 
seemed to say, ** Mr. Butler, I take your meaning.” “ In that 
ease,” IKe .pumued, ** I'U employ my sin man o’ business, K'ichil 
Novit (auM ‘Ifichirs son, and amaist as gleg as his father), to 
agent Effie’s plea.” r ( 

And having thus displayed more sagacity than Batter ex¬ 
pected from him, he courteously touched his gold-laced cocked 
hat, and by a punch on the ribs, convoyed to Itoiy Bean, it was 
his rider’s pleasure that he should forthwith proceed homewards; 
a hint whi(di the quadruped obeyed with tliat degree of alacrity 
with which men and animals interpret and Suggestions 
that entirely eoirespond with their own inclinations. 

Butler resumed his pace, not without a momentary revival 
of that jealousy which the honest Laird’s attention to the family 
of Deans had at different times excited in his bosom. But ho 
was too generous long to nurse any feeling which was allied to 
selfishness. “ He is,” said Butler to himself, " rich in what I 
want; why should I feel vexed that he has the heart to dedicate 
some of his pdf to render them services, which I can only form 
the efnply wish of executing) In God’s name, let us each do 
what We can. May she be W happy!—saved from the miseiy 
and disgrace that seems impending—Lot me but find tho 
means of preventing the fearful experiment of this evening, 
and farev^ to oth^ thoughts, though my heart-strings bret^ 
in parting with them!” • 

He redoubled his pace, and soon stood before tlio door of the 
Tdlbooth, or iqther before the entimice where the door had 
fornimrly been placed. His interview with the mysterious 
stranger, the message to Jeanie, his agitating conversation with 
her subject of breaking off their mutual engagements, 

snd *ths interesting scene with old Deans, had so entirely occu- 
his mind as to drown even lecoUectioh of the tragical 
v^Mch ho had witnessed the preceding evening. His 
i^jentibn was not recalled to it by the ^ups who stc^ scat¬ 
tered on ^ itroet in conversation, which they hushed when 
ftiliogtKs approached, or hy tho bustUng search of the agents 
of tiie eily police, si^port^ by small parties of the military, 
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or l)j the appearance of the Guard-House, before which were 
treUe ^tentinele, or, finally, by the subdued and intiididated 
looks of the lower orders ^ society, who, consdous that tbay 
were liable to suspidon, if th^ were not guilty of accesdcai to 
a riot likely to be strictly inquired into, glid^ about with an 
humble and dismayed aspect, like men whose spirits being 
exhausted in the revel and the dangers of a desperate debauch 
oven-night, are nerve^haken, timorons, and unentetTnrfiing on 
the succeeding day. . a 

None of ^ese qrmptoms of alarm and trepidation strudc 
Sutler, whose mind was occupied with a dif^nt,' and to him 
still more interesting subject, until he stood before the entrance 
to the piispn, and saw it defended by a double file of grmadiers, 
instead of bolts and bars. Their ** Stand, stand 1" the blade- 
ened appearance of the doorless gateway, and the winding 
staircase and apartments of the Tolbooth, now open to the 
public eye, recalled the whole proceedings of the eventM night 
Upon his requesting to spedr with Effie Deans, the same tidl, 
thin, silver-haired turnkey, whom he had seen on the preceding 
evening, made his appearance. 

** I riiink,” he replied to Butler’s request of admission, with 
true Scottish indirectness, *’ye will be the same lad that was 
for in to see her yestreen ?” 

Butler admitt^ he was the same person. 

“ And I am thinking,” pursued the turnkey, ** that ye speered 
at me when we locked up, and if we locked up earlier on account 
of Porteoiul” 

**Veiy likdy I might make some such observation,^’ said 
Butler; ** but the question now is, can I see EldSc Djeanst*^ 

“ I dinna ken —gafig in by, and up the tumpike £ta^, and 
turn till the ward on the left hand.” 

The old man foUbwed dose behind him, irith his k^ in 'hia 
hand, not forgetting even that huge one whidi bad once opened 
and dut the outwit gate of his dominions, though at pres^it 
it was but an idle and useleas burden. No sooner bad Butler 
entered the room to which he was diiaeted, ftian the experienoed 
hand of the waider select^ the pn^ 1^, and*lod^ it 
the outside. At first Butler oonceiviM this manrndvre was o^ 
an edfoct of the man’s haUtoal and official eantimi and j^oiW|ft 
But when he heatd the hoarse command, ** Tom out the amA r 
and hnmediatdy afterwards heard the cladL of a sentin^a amsy 
aa he was posted at die door of his apartm^t, he again called 
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oat to tlie tnxsikey, My good ftiead, 1 havo bosineBS of mudo 
coiMe<|Uiancie jirith Effie Deans, and 1 beg to see her as%oon as 
p^blec” answer was returned. ** If it be against your 
nuea to admit me/' repeated Butler, in a stOl loader tone^ to see 
the prisonnrj I b4r you will tell me so, and let me go alx>ut my 
business.— trmoeabUe V* muttered he to himself. 

*^Jiye had business to do, ye suld hae dune it before ye cam 
here^" the man of keys from the outside; *'ye’ll find it's 
easier wid\jLin in than wunnin out here—^there's sma’ likelihood 
0 * another Porteous mob coming to rabble us again—the law 
will baud bte ain now, neighbour, and that ye'll find to youf 
coat" 

**What do you mean by that, sir?" retorted Butler. *^¥ou 
must misttdre me for some other penon. My name is Beuben 
Butler, preacher of the gospd." 

** I km that wed eneugh," said the turnkey. 

** Well, then, if you know me, I have a right to know ficom 
you in retnin, what warrant you have for detaining me; that, I 
know, is the right of every iMtish subject." 

“ Warrant 1” said the jailor ,—** the wturant’s awa to Libber- 
ton wi' twa sheriff offioers seeking ye. If ye had staid at hame, 
as honest men should do, ye wad bae seen the warrant; but ii 
ye come to be incarcerate of your ain accord, wha can help it, 
my jo?” 

So I cannot see Effie Deans, then,” said Butler; ** and you, 
are determined not to let me out?" 

** Troth will I no, neighbour,” answered the old man, dog¬ 
gedly ; “ as for Effie Deans, yeil hae eneuch ado to mind your 
ain busmms, and let her mind hers; and for letting you out, 
that maim be as the magistrate wi4, determine. And fare ye 
wed for a bit, for I maim see Deacon Sawyers put on sue or 
twa o’ the doors that your quiet fdk broke down yesternight, 
Mr. Butler.” 

There was something in this ezquisitdy provoking, but there 
was ako something daridy alarming. To be imprisoned, even 
on fidse aoeusaSon, has something in it disagreeable and 
ipenacing even to men of more constitutioivil courage than 
*Biitler mid to boast; ibr although he had mu^ of that resolu¬ 
te ududi arises firom a sense of duty and an honourable desire 
jfo'diediiage it^ yet, as his imaginatioit was livd^, mid his firams 
of bcM^.ddicate^ he was kr tnm possessing eod insend* 
l^ty to daOgear whi^ is the happy portion of men of stroogef 
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more firm nerves, and less aente s^isibilily. An mdie- 
t|nct idea pf peril, whidi he could neither understand nqr 
off, seeiped to float before his eyea lie tried to think over ^ 
events of the preceding night, in hopes of discovering some 
means of explaining or vindicating his conduct fat appe^T^ 
among the mob, since it inunediatelj ooouixed to him that his 
detention must be founded On tiiat ciroumstanoe. A^ H vras 
with anxiety ^at he found he could not recollect to hve been 
under t^'e observation of any disinterested witness in tte attempts 
that he made from time'to time to expostulate with the riot^, 
%od to prevail on thmn to release him. The distress of Deans’s 
family, the dangerouil rendezvous which Jeanie had formed, and 
which he could not now hope pa interrupt, had also tiieir share 
in his unpleasant rcfleetuins. Yet, impatient as he was to 
receive an iclairoissment upon the cause ci his confinemmi^ 
and if possible to obtiun his liberty, he was aflected with a 
trepidation which seemod no good omen; when, after remaining 
an hour in this solitary apartment, he received a summons 
attend the sitting magistrate. He was conducted from prison 
strongly guarded by a party of soldiers, with a parade of pre¬ 
caution, that, however ill-timed and unnecessary, is generally 
displayed after an event, which such precaution, if used in time, 
might have prevented. 

He was introduced into the Council Chamber, as the place 
is called where the magistrates hold their sittings, and which 
was then at a little distance from the prison. One or two of 
the senators of the city were present, and seemed about to 
engage in the examination of an individual who was l^rought 
forw^ to the foot of the long gremi-oovered table round wl^ 
the council usually asseuilded. '^Is that the prelicliert^ said 
one of the ipagistratfis, as*^ the <aty officer in attendance intro¬ 
duced Butler. The man answered in the affirmative^ '*Let 
him sit down there for an instant; we will finish this man's 
busittess veiy briefly.” 

** Shall we remove Sfr. Butler 1" queried th* aseisfiant. 

** It is not neoeasaty—Xiet hun remain wham be,is." 

Butler aoeordyi^ sate down on a beiuffi at the Iwtiom ^ tim 
apartment^ attended by one (df his keepeta - 

li was a huge rooni^ and imperfocriy Bitted; hat 

by.rffianee, or the ikill of ^e arohStaet, whannlJdi^^aMn 4a 
ranmnber. the advantaga whinh' nddht occMfoasIty^be i^yed 
foDm fuoh an anwomont^ nne wffidowj^ so placed W'ti 
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throw a strong' light at the foot of *the table at whioh prisoners 
ware ttsually posted for examination^ while the upper where 
the feaminanlg sate, was thrown into shadow. Butler’s eyes 
Were instantly fixed on the person whose examination was at 
present proceeding, in the idea that he might recognise some 
one of the oQiumiratQrs of the former night Bat ^ough the 
features of this man were sufiSmeutly marked and strikhig, he 
could pot tecblleet that he had ever seen the^'hefora. 

The complexion of this person was dark, and hia age some¬ 
what advanced. He wore his own hair, combed smooth down, 
end cut short It was jet bladr, slightly curled by nature,'' 
and already mottled with gny. The man’s face expressed 
rather knavery than vice, and a disposition to sharpness, cun¬ 
ning, and roguery, more thau the traces of stormy and indulged 
passions. His sharp quick black'eyes, acute features, r^y 
sardonic smile, promptitude and effiontery, gave him alt^thcr 
what is called among the vulgar a knowing look, which gene¬ 
rally implies a tendency to knavery. At a ikir or market, you 
could not for a moment have doubted that he was a horse- 
jockey, intimate with all the tricks of his trade; yet, hod you 
met him on a moor, yon vrould not have apprehended any 
violence from him. His dress was also that of a horse-dealer— 
a dose-buttoned jockey-coat, or wrap-rascal, as it was then 
termed, with huge metal buttons, coarse blue upper stockings, 
called bqot-hose because supplying the place of boots, and a 
slouched hat. Ho only wonted a loaded whip under his arm 
and a spur upon one he^ to complete the dress of the character 
he seemed to represent. 

^^Yotir name is James Batdifiel” said the magistrate. 

**Ay- 7 -alway 8 wi’ your honour’s leave.” 

** T^t is to say, you could find me auether name if I did not 
like one)” * 

** Twenty to dek and choose upon, always with your honour’s 
leave,” resumed the respondent. 

** Bat ^ames Batdifib is your present name)—^what is your 
trade)” 

canna just say, diatinctly, that I have what ye wad ca’ 
.p raosead ya wade.” * 

**BuV?'ispeated the magistrate, <*what are yqqr ipaspi of 
'fihriii^T^yoar occupation)” 

r' fottt-^your honour, wi* your lssve» 1^ that og wad 
in t rapliad the exammeth » 
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''No matter, I want to hear you describe it,” said the 
examinaat. ^ 

" Me describe 1—and to your honour 1—^&r be it fibm Jemmie 
Batoliife/' responded the prisoner. * 

" Come, sir, no trifling—insist on on answer.” 

"We^ sir,” replied the declarant, "J maun maike a clttui 
breast, for ye see, wi* your leave, 1 am lookiug for &vour— 
Describe my occupation, quo' ye f-~^th it wiU be ill to dj^ that, 
in a feasille way, in a place like this—^but what is^t again that 
the aught oornmand says V’ ‘ * 

Thou shalt not st^,” answered the magistrate. „ 

" Are you sure o' tLjft f*’ replied the accu^—" Troth, then, 
my occupation, and that command, are aair at odds, for I read 
it, thou steal; and that m^es an unco difference, though 
there's but a wee bit word left out” 

" To cut the matter short, RatcUffe, you have beeu a most 
notorious thief,” said the examinant 

"1 bdieve Highlands and Ziowlands ken that, sir, forby 
England and Holl^d,” replied Batcliife, with the greatest coni' 
poBuie and efii^nteTy. 

"And what d'ye think the end of your calling will bef” said 
the magistrate. 

" 1 could have gien a braw guess yesterday—but I dinna keu 
sae weel the day,” answered the prisoner. 

" And what would you have ndd would have been your end, 
had you been asked the question yesterday 1” 

" Just the gallows,” rej^ed Batcliffe, with the same oQmpaBare. 
"You are a daring rascal, sir,” said the magistrate; "end 
how dare you hope times are mended with you to^yl” 

"Dear, your honour,” answered RatcUffe^ "thceiQf^^mi|$kle 
difference between lyiftg in prison under sentence of de^lL and 
staying there of one's ain propm* accord, when it would Mye 
cost a man naething to get up and rin awa—^whqt wtt to hind^ 
me from stej^iing out quietly, when the rabble waUmd awn wi* 
Jock Porteous yestreen 9~-and does your honour realiy think t 
ataid on pnipoae to be hanged 9” 

"I do not kn^ what yw may have pnpmd to 
but I know,” aaia the magistiate, " wlmt tlte. law^ y oyate 
you, and that ia^ to bang you next Wednesdi^ 

" Na, nai your'bmiour,” taid Ratdi^ .7^ 

hoDonrk pandon,. X91 ne'^.bdieve that till f aea 
kend the law this mony a year, and many a t^wm^ job ! baf 
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had wi' her fiiet and last; hut the auld jaud is no aae ill aa that 
oome» to~I. aye fand her bark waor than her bite.’* • 

^ ** And if yofl do not expect the gallows, to which you are 
condemned (for the fourth timo to my knowledge), may I beg 
the &vour to know,” said the magistrate, “ what it is you do 
expect, in consideration of your not having taken your flight 
with the rest of the jail^birds, which I will admit was a line of 
conduct little to have been expected f” 

“ I wo\|lcl never have thought for a moment of staying in 
that auld gouaty toom house,” answered Ratcliffe, ** but that use 
and wont had just gien me a fancy to the place, and I’m just' 
expecting a bit post in’t.” 

post!” exclaimed the magistrate; **a whipping-post, I 
suppose, you mean 1” 

** Na, no, sir, 1 had nae thoughts o’ a whuppin-post. • After 
having been four times doomed to hong by the neck till I was 
dead, I think I am far beyond being whnppit.” 

** Then, in Heaven's name, what did you expect 1” 

” Just the x>cst of under-turnkey, for 1 understand there'b a 
vacancy,” said the prisoner; I wadna think of asking the 
lockman’s* place ower his head; it wadna suit me sae weel as 
ither folk, fbr 1 never could put a beast out o' the way, much 
less deal wi’ a man.” 

** That’s something in your favour,” said the magistrate, mak¬ 
ing exactly the inference to which Katclitfe was desirous to Icvul 
him, though he mantled his art with on alTcctation of ocldity, 

” But,” continued the magistrate, ” how do you think you can 
be trusted with a charge in the prison, when you have broken 
at your own hand half the jails in Scotland 7" 

*‘Wi’*your honour’s leaver” said Ratcliffe, “if I kend sae 
wed how to wun out mysell, it’s like I wa*! be al the better a 
hand to keep other folk in. I think they wad ken their busi¬ 
ness weel that held me in when I wanted to be out, or wan out 
when I wanted to baud them in.” 

The remark seemed to strike the magistrate, but he made no 
further immediate observation, only desired Ratcliffe to be 
ranoved. • • 

'When this daring and yet sly freebooter was out of hearing, 
the magistrate asked the city clerk, “ what he thought of the 
Cellow’a assurance f ” 

“ It's no for me to say, sir,” replied the clerk t ” but if James 

* Nq^ H. Haogmarii, or Locktuui. 

X, 
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demeanour, and appearance; and, at length, came to the dr- 
cumstance of the mysterious straa^ in the Ejng’s Park. On 
tiiis subject Butler would fain have remained silent. But Ijhe 
magistrate had no sooner got a slight hint concerning &e 
incident, than he seemed bent to possess himself of the most 
minute particulars. 

** Look ye, Mr. Butler," said he, ** yoir are a young man, and 
bear an exc^ent character; so much 1 will myself testify in 
your fa«rour. But we are aware there has been, at t|meB, a sort 
of bastard and fiery zeal in some of your order, and those, men 
** irreproachable in other points, which has led them into doing 
and countenancing great irregularities, by which the peace of 
the country is liable to be shaken.—I will deal plainly with 
you. I am not at all satic^fied with this story, of your setting 
out again and again to seek your dwelling by two several roads, 
which were both circuitous. And, to bo frank, no one whom 
we have examined on this unhappy affair could trace in your 
appearance any thing like your acting under compulsion. More* 
over, the waiters at tlio Cowgate Port observed something like 
the trepidation of guilt in your conduct, and declare that you 
were the first to command them to open the gate, in a tone oi 
authority, as if still presiding over the guards and out-posts of 
the rabble, who had besieged them the whole night." 

“ God forgive them !" said Butler; “ I only asked free passage 
for myself; they must have much misunderstood, if they did not 
wilfully misrepresent me.” 

“ Well, Mr. Butler,” resumed the magistrate, I am inclined 
to judge the best and hope the best, as I ora sure I wish the 
best; but you must be frank with me, if you wish to secure my 
good opinion, and lessen the risk of incemvaiifflice to* yOUrsdf 
You have allowed ydu saw another individual in your passage 
through the Eaug’g Park to Saint Leonard’s Orags—I must 
know every word which passed betwixt you." •• 

Thus closely pressed, Butlw, who had no reason for conceal¬ 
ing what passim at that meeting, unless because Jeanie Deans 
was concerned in it, thought it l^t to tell the whole tnith,from 
beginning to mid. 

^iDo you suppose,” said the magistrates pausing, ^'that the' 
young woman yAi accept an invitation so mysterious 9” 

I fear she will,” replied Butler. 

** Why do you use the word /ear it 9” said the magistrate. 
Because I am apprehensive fesr her ^ety, in meeting ^Ut 
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such a Ume and place, one wno had something of the maimer 
of a Mespesado, and whose message was of a chaijbter so 
iaexplicable.” 

Her safety diall be cared for,” said the magistrate. “ Mr. 
Butler, I am concerned 1 cannot immediately discharge you 
firom confinement, but I hope you will not be long detained.— 
Remove Mr. Butler, and let him be provided with decent 
accomfiio^tion in all respects.” 

He war conducted back to the prison accordingly; but, in 
the food offered to him, as well as in the apartment in wj^*ch 
ho was lo(^d, the recommendation of the magistrate was 
strictly attended to. 


CHAPTER THIRTEENTH. 

Dark and eerie waa the night. 

And lonely was the way, 

As Janet, wi' her green mantell. 

To Miles’ Cross she did gae. 

Ou) Ballad. 

Lbaving Butler to all the uncomfortable thoughts attached 
to his new situation, among which the most pr^ominant was 
his feeling that he was, by his confinement, deprived of all 
possibility of assisting the family at St. Leonard’s in their 
greatest need, we return to Jeanie Deans, who had seen him 
depart, without an opportunity of fiirther explanation, in all 
that ageny of mind with which the female heart bids adieu to 
the complicated sensations so well described by Cpleridge,— 

Hopes, and fears that kindle hope, 

* An undistinguishable throng ; 

And gentle wishes long subdued— 

Subdued and cherished long. 

B is not the firmest heart (and Jeanie, under her russet 
tqkelay, had*one that would not have disgrac^ Cato’s daughter) 
that can most easily bid adieu to these soft and mingled 
emotions. She wept for a few minutes bitterly, and without 
attempting to lefh^ from this indulgence of passion. But a 
momebt*8 recollection induced her to check herself for a grief 
selfish and proper to her own affections, while her father and 
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sister plunged into such deep and irretrievable afflictuMo. 
I^e drew from her pocket the letter which fiad beeiT that 
morning flung into her apartment through an open window, 
and the contents of which were as singular as the expression 
was violent and energetic. ** If she would save a human being 
from the most damning guilt, and all its desperate conse¬ 
quences,—if she desired the life and honour of her sister to be 
saved fr'm the bloody fangs of an unjust law,—-if she ^esured 
not to forfeit peace of mind here, and happiness ^lereafter/* 
•.such was the frantic style of the conjuration, “she was en* 
treated to gi^ a sdre, secret, and solitary meeting to the 
writer. She alone could rescue him,” so ran the lett^, “ and 
he only could rescue her.” He was in such cirriunstances, the 
billet farther informed her, that an attempt to bring any witness 
of their conference, or even to mention to her father, or any other 
person whatsoever, the letter which recpiested it, would inevi¬ 
tably prevent its taking place, and ensure the destruction of her 
sister. The letter concluded with incoherent but violent pro¬ 
testations, that in obeying this summons she had nothing to 
fear personally. 

The message delivered to her by Butler from the stranger in 
the Pork tallied exactly with the contents of the letter, but 
assigued a later hour and a different place of meeting. Appa¬ 
rently the writer of the letter hftd been compelled to let Butler 
so for into his confidcuce, for the sake of announcing this 
change to Jeanie. She was more than once on the point of 
producing the billet, in vindication of herself from her Ipveris 
hulf-hiiitcd suspicions. But there is something in stooping to 
justification which the pride of innocence does not at qll times 
willingly submit to; brides that the throats contained ig the 
letter, in casd' of her betraying the secret, hfing heavy on her 
heart. It is probable, however, that had they remomed longer 
together, she might nave taken the resolution' to submit the 
whole matter to Butler, and he guided by him as to the line of 
conduct which she should adopt. And when, by the sudden 
interruption of their oonference, she lost the opp(^rtUniti^ ot - 
doing so, (die feltf as If she had been uz^just to a mend, whoel 
advice might have been highly usefol, and whdfie attaiehmeril 
deqjgrved her flill imd unreserved oonfld^ce. 

To have reconise to hear flstber upon this occasion, she emi- 
aidered as highly imprudent. There whs no {jossibility df 
. coiuocturing in what light the matter migilt Rbiko old Davic^ 
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whose maaner of acting and thinking in extraordinaiy circum- 
Btanees dq^ended upon feelings and principles pecoliaFto him. 
self, the operation of which could not he calculated upon even 
by those ^t acquainted with him. To have requested some 
female friend to have accompanied her to the pla^ of rendez¬ 
vous, would perhaps liave been the most eligible expedient; 
but the threats o( the writer, that betraying his secret would 
prevent their meeting (on which her sister’s aafety was said to 
depend) j&'om taking place at all, would have deterred her from 
making such a confidence, even had she known a person in 
whom she thought it could with safety have been rej)osed. But 
she knew none such. Their acquaintnuco with llie cottagers iu 
the vicinity had lieen very slight, and limited to trifling act.s of 
good neighbourhood. Jeanie knew*little of them, and what she 
Imew did not greatly incline her to trust any of them. They 
were of the- order of loqiiarious good-humoured gossips usiidly 
found in their situation of life; and their conversation had at 
all times few diarms for a young woman, to whom nature and 
the drcumstance of a solitary life had given a depth of thought 
and force of character superior to the frivolous part of her sex, 
whether in high or low degree. 

Left alone and separated from all earthly counsel, she had 
recourse to a fiiend aud adviser, whose ear is open to the cry of 
the poorest and most afBictedaof his peopla She knelt, and 
prayed with fervent sincerity, that Go(l would please to direct 
her what course to follow in her arduous and distressing situor 
tion. It was the belief of the time and sect to which she 
belonged, that special answers to prayer, differing little iu their 
character fi*om divine inspiration, were, as they exi)rcsscd it, 
*‘bome*ia upon their minds" in onswei; to their earnest peti¬ 
tions in a crisis of difficulty. Without entering into an abstruse 
Xwint of divinity, one thing is plain;—namely, that the person 
who lays open'his doubts and distresses in prayer, with feeling 
and sincerity, must necessarily, in the act of doing so, purify his 
mind fin>m the dross of worldly passions and interests, and bring 
it into that state, when the resolutions adopted are likely to be 
seated rather ^m a sense of duty, than ^rom any inferior 
mo^ve. Jeanie arose from her devotions, with her heart forti- 
ikd to midure affliction, and micouraged to fime difficulties. 

will meet this u^appy man,” she said to hetoclf—“ un- 
hapiy he must be, since 1 doubt he has been the cause of poor 
Effie's misfortune—«but I wiU meet him, be it for good or ill. 
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My mind shall never cast up to me, that, for fear of what might 
be said Vr done to myself, I left that undone that might* even 
yet he the rescue of her.” * ^ 

With a mind greatly composed since the adoption of this 
resolution, she went to attend her fsther. The old man, firm 
in the principles of his youth, did not, in outward appearance 
at least, permit a thought of his distress to interfere 

with the stoical reserve of his countenance and miumeta He 
even chid bis daughtor for having neglected, in tbp Stress of 
^the morning, some trifling domestic duties which fell under her 
‘'department. • 

<<Why, wbA meaneth this, Jeaniot” siud the old man— 
^‘Tbe brown four-year-anld’s milk is not seUed yet, nor the 
bowies put up on the bink. • If ye neglect your warldly duties 
in the day of affliction, what confidence have I that ye mind 
the greater matters that concern salvation? God knows, our 
bowies, and our pipkins, and our drape o’ milk, and our Ints o’ 
bread, are nearer and dearer to us than the bread of life 1” 

Jennie, not unpleased to hear her father’s thoughts thus 
expand themselves beyond the sphere of his immediate distress, 
obeyed him, and proceeded to put her household matters in 
order; while old David moved frmn place to place about his 
ordinary employments, scarce sliowing, unless by a nervous 
impatience av remaining long 8tai|jionaiy, an occasional convulsive 
sigh, or twinkle of the eyelid, that he was labouring under the 
yoke of such bitter affliction. 

The hour of noon came on, and the father and child sat down 
to their homely repast. In his petition for a blessing on the 
meal, the poor old man added to his supplication, a prayot that 
the bread eaten in sadness of heart, and the bitter haters of 
Marah, mightibe mfde as nourishing as those which had been 
poured for^ from a full cup and a plentiful basket and store; 
and having conduded his benediction, and resumed the bonnet 
which he had laid reverently aside,” he proceeded to eihort 
his daughter to eat, not by example inde^, bnt at least by 
precept ^ 

**^e man afVar God’s own heart," he said, ''<wad)ed ami 
anointed himself and did eat bread, in <HPder to express h& ' 
submission under a dispensation of suffering, and it did not 
brix»me a Christian man or woman so to dii^ to ereatuie* 
comforts of wife or bairns"—{here the words bee^e too greet 
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as it for his utteraaoe),—''as to forget the iSrst dufy,— 
subuMSBion ^ the Divine wiU.” ^ 

« To add force to his precept, he took a morsel on his plate, 
tot nature proved too strong even for the powerful feelings with 
whidi he endeavoured to bridle it. Ash^ed of his we^ess, 
he started up, and ran out of the house, with haste veiy unlike 
the deUberation of his usual movements. In less than five 
minutes he returned, having successfully struggled to recover 
his ordinfpry composure of mind and countenance, and affected 
to colour over his late retreat, by muttering that he thought he 
heard the '^young staig loose in the byre.” 

He did not again trust himself with the subj^ of his former 
conversation, and his daughter was glad to see that he seemed 
to avoid &rther discourse on that agitating topic. The hours 
glided on, as on they must and do pass, whether winged with 
joy or laden with affliction. The sun set beyond the dusky 
eminence of the Castle and the screen of western hills, and the 
dose of evening summmied David Deans and his daughter to 
the family duly of the night. It came bitterly upon Jeanie's 
recollection, how often, when the hour of worsMp approached, 
she used to watch the lengthening shadows, and look out from 
the door of the house, to sec if she could spy her sister’s return 
homeward. Alas 1 this idle and thoughtless waste of time, to 
what evils had it not finaUji^led? and was she altogether 
guiltless, who, noticing Effie’s turn to idle and light society, had 
not called in her father’s authority to restrain herl—But I 
acted for the best, she again reflected, and who could have 
expected such a growth of evil, from one grain of human leaven, 
in a disposition so kind, and candid, and generous ? 

As tfley sate down to the " ex6rGise,”^as it is called, a chair 
happened accidentally to stand in the pl^e which Effie usually 
occupied. David Deans saw his daughter’s ^es swim in team 
as they were directed towards this object, and pushed it aside, 
with a gesture of some impatience, as ff d«irous to destroy 
every memorial of earthly interest when about to address the 
Deity. The portion of S^ptuie was read, the psalm was sung, 
ttie prayer •was made; and^it was remarkable that, in dis- 
' ehatging these duties, the old man avoided all passages and 
<apressioii8, of which Scripture affords so many, ttot might be 
considered as applicable to his own domestic misfbrtune. In 
doing so it was perhaps his intention to spare the feelings of his 
daughter, as well as.to znaintam, in outward show at least, that 
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stoical appearance of patient endurance of all the evil which 
earth c9uld hriug, wliich was in his opinion ^ential the 
character of one who rated all earthly things at their just 
estimate of nothingness. When he had finished the duty of 
the evening, ho came up to his daughter, wished her good-night, 
and, having done so, continued to hold her the hands for half- 
a-minute; then drairing hm* towards him, kissed her forehead, 
and ejaculated, “ The (jk)d of Israel bless you, even .with the 
blessings of the promise, my dear bairn !” - ^ 

It was not cither in the nature or habits of David Deans to 
seem a fond faUier; 'lor w-as he often observed to experience, or 
at least to evince, that fulness of the heart which seeks to 
expand itself in tender e:qn*p<isions or caresses even to those who 
were dearest to him. ‘ On ti e contrary, he used to censure this 
(IS a degree of weakness in several of his neighbours, and par¬ 
ticularly in poor widow Butler. It followed, however, from the 
rarity of such emotions in this self-denied and reserved man, 
tliat his children attached to occasional marks of his affection 
and approbation a degree of high interest and solemnity; well 
considering them as evidences of feelings which were only 
expressed when they became too intense for suppression or 
concealment. 

With deep emotion, therefore, did he bestow, and his daughter 
receive, this benediction and pAemal caress. ^‘And you, my 
dear father,” exclaimed Jeanie, when the door had closed upon 
the venerable old man, may you have purchased and promised 
blessings multiplied upon you—upon you, who walk in this 
world as though you were not of the world, and hold all that 
it can give or take away but as the midges that the 8j,in-blink 
brings out, and the evening wind sweeps away I” 

She now m&do preparation for her night-Walk. Her fktfaer 
slept in another part of the dw^ling, and, regular in all his 
habits, seldom or never left his apartment when he had betftken 
hinndf to it for the evening. It was therefore easy for her to 
leave the house unobserved, so soon as the time ap^ooadied ai 
which she was to keep her appointment. But the step she waa^ 
about to tyke had difificulties and terroig in he^ own ey^ ' 
though she had no reason to apprehend her tythei^s inteiferencei.' 
Her life had been spent in quiet, uniform^ and regulai 
sedusion of their peacefid and monotonous household. The 
very hour which some dantyels of the present day, as well of her 
own 08 of higher degree, would consider as the natiuiil period of 
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oommeiiciog an cvoning of pleaauFe, brought, in her opinion^ 
avo flad soTmniiy in it; and the relation she had td^en had 
fa atrange, danbig, and adventurous character, to vrhich she 
eould hardly reconcile herself when the moment approached for 
putting it into execution. Her hands trembled as she snooded 
her fair hair beneath the riband, then the only ornament or 
cover which young unmarried women wore, on their head, and 
as she' crusted the scarlet tartan screen or muffler made of 
plaid, whklb the Scottish women wore, much in the fashion of 
the Hack silk veils still a part of female dress in the Nether¬ 
lands. A j^nse of impropriety as well os of daii^ pressed upon 
her, as she lifted the latch of her paternal maSon to leave it 
on so wild an expedition, and at so late an hour, unprotected, 
and without the toowledge of her n&tural guardian. 

Vllien she foupd herself abroad and in the open fields, ad¬ 
ditional sulgocts of apprehension crowded upon her. The dim 
clifb and scattered ro^ interspersed with greensward, tlirough 
which she hod to pass to the place of apjK>intmont, as they 
glimmered before her in a clear autumn night, recalled to her 
memory many a deed of violence, which, according to tradition, 
had been done and sufiered among them. In earlier days they 
had been the haunt of robbers and assassins, the memoiy of 
whose edraos is preserved in the various edicts which the 
council of the city, and even #ie parliament of Scotland, hod 
passed for disixuBing their bands, and ensuring safety to the 
lieges, so near the precincts of the city. The names of these 
criminals, and of their atrocities, were still remembered in 
traditions of the scattered cottages and the neighbouring 
suburb. In latter times, as w'e have already noticed, the 
sequestered and broken character of the ground rendered it a fit 
th^re for duels and rencontres among the fieiy youth of the 
period. Two or three of these incidents, all sanguinaiy, and 
one of them fatal in its termination, had happened since Heans 
came to live at St. Leonard’s. His daughter’s recollections, 
therefore, were of blood and honor as she pursues! thp small 
seaiee-tracked solitoiy path, every step of which conveyed her 
.to a greatof distance from help, and deeper>into the ominons 
sedusitm of these unhallowed precincts. 

As the moon b^;mi to peer forth on the scene with a doubtful, 
flitting, and solemn light, Jeanie'a appiehetisions took another 
turn, tro peculiar to her rank and country to remain unnoticed. 
Bui to trace its origin will require another chapter. 
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CHAPTER FOURTEENTH. 

• The spirit I have seen 
May be the de^. And the devil has pover 
To assume a pleasing shape. 

HaMIiKIF. 

« 

WiTHCRAFT and demonology, as we have already had occasion 
to remark, were at this period believed in by almort all ranks, 
but more espcMally 6mong the stricter classes of Presbyterians, 
whose government, when their party were at the head of the 
state, had been much sulli^'d by their eagerness to inquire into 
and persecute these ima^nary erimes. Now, in this point of 
view, also, Saint Leonard’s Crags and the ai^liccat Chase were 
a dr^ed and ill-reputed district. Not only had witches held 
their meetings there, but even of very late years the enthusmst 
or impostor, mentioned in the Pand^numium of Richard Bovet, 
Gentleman,* had, among the recesses of these romantic cliffs, 
found his way into the hidden retreats where the Airies revel in 
the bowels of the earth. 

With all these legends Jeanie Deans was too well acquainted, 
to escape that strong impressioi^hich they usually make on the 
imagination. Inde^, relations of this ghostly kind had been 
familiar to her from ber infancy, for they were the only relief 
which her father’s conversation afforded from controversial argu¬ 
ment, or the gloomy histoiy of the strivings and testimonies, 
escapes, captures, tortures, and executions of those mariyrs of 
the Covenant, with whom it was his chiefest boast to siy he 
had been acqijainted. ' In the recesses of moi^itains, in caverns, 
and in morasses, to which these persecuted enthusiasts were so 
ruthlessly pursued, they conceiv^ they had ofben to contmd 
with the visible assaults of the Enemy of mankind, as in the 
cities, and in the cultivated fields, they were exposed to those 
of the'tyrannical government and their soldieiy. 8u<^ yere 
the terrors which i^e one of their gifted seers et<daim, when 
his companion relumed to him, after having left. him alone in * 
a haunts cavern in Som in Galloway, ** It is hud living in tbk 
world—^incamate devils above the earth, and devils under the 
earth I Satan haa been here aince ye went away, bat I have 
* Note!. The Faiiy Boy of l^th. 
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AismuBed him by resistance; we will be no more troubled with 
him this night.” David Deans believed this, and maiQr other 
Sgdi ghoetly.entx)unterB and victories, on the faith of the Ansars, 
or auxiliaries of the bmiishod prophets. This event was beyond 
David's remembrance. But he used to tell with great awe^ yet 
not without a feeling of proud superioriiy to his auditors, how he 
himself had .been present at a iidd-meetixig at Crochmade, when 
the duty of the day was interrupted by the apparition of a tall 
black ma% who, in the act of crossing a ford to join the congre¬ 
gation, lost ground, and was carried down apparently by the 
force of the stream. All were instantly at work to assist him, 
but with BO little success, that ten or tw^ve stouf men, who ha<l 
hold of the rope which they had cast in to his aid, were rather 
in danger to be dragged into the stream, and lose their own 
lives, than likely to save that of the supposed perishing man. 
** But famous John Semple of Caisphorn,” David Deans used 
to say with exaltation, saw the whaup in the rape .—* Quit 
th^rope,' he cried to us (for I that was but a callant had a hand 
o' the rape mysell), * it is the Great Enemy! he will bum, but 
not drown; his design is to disturb the good work, by raising 
wonder and confusion in your minds; to put off iioni your 
spirits all that yo hae heard and felt.'—Sae we let go the 
rape,” said David, “and he went adown the water screeching and 
bulling like a Bull of Bashon^ as he’s ca’d in Scripture.”''^ 
Trained in these and similar legends, it was no wonder that 
Jennie began to feel an ill-deiined apprehension, not merely of 
the phantoms which might beset her way, but of the quality, 
nature, and purpose of the being who bad thus appointed her a 
meeting, at a place and hour of horror, and at a time when her 
mind idust be necessarily full of those tempting and ensnaring 
thoughts of grief and despair, which were supposed to lay 
snfEiyrarB particularly open to the temptations of the Evil One. 
If such an ides had crossed evmi Butler's well-infomied mind, it 
was oalcnlated to make a much stronger impression upon hers. 
Yet firmly believing the posedbiliiy of an encounter so 'terrible to 
flMh and blood, Jeanie, with a degree of resolution of which we 
cannot suffisiently estimate tiie merits because, the incredulity of 
the age has rendered us strangers to the nature and ^extent of 
her feelings, persevered in her determination not to omit an op- 
|»rtoiiity offing something towards saving her sister, although, 
in 4he attonpt to avail hm^f of it, she m^ht be exposed to 
* Note J. Intercourse of the Oorenonten with the invisible world. 
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dangers so dreadful to her uuagjnation. So, like Ohristisiia i 
the Fi2grim’B Progress, when traversing with a timid ^let le- 
Bolved step the terrors of the Valley of the Shadow of Deattii. 
she glided on by rock and stone, “now in glimmer and now in 
gloom,” as her path lay through moonlight or shadow, and 
endeavoiu*ed to overpower the suggestions of fear, sometime by 
fixing her mind upon the distressed condition of her sister, and 
the duty aim lay under to afford her aid, should that be in her 
power; and more fi’equcntly by recurring in mental^^'prayer to 
the protection of that Being to whom night is as noon-day. 

Thus drowning at one time her fears by fixing her mind on a 
subject of ovSTiiowef^g interest, and arguing them down at 
others by referring heiself to the protection of the Deity, she 
at length approa^ed the..}>lace assigned for this mysterious 
coufcrence. 

It was situated in the depth of the valley behind Salisbury 
Crags, which has for a background the north-western shoulder 
of the mountain called Arthur’s Seat, on whose descent still 
remain the ruins of what was once a chapel, or hermitage, de¬ 
dicated to St. Anthony the Eremite. A Letter site for such a 
building could hardly have been selected; for the chapel, 
situated among the rude and pathless cliffs, lies in a desert, even 
in the immediate vicinity of a rich, populous, and tumultuous 
capital: and the hum of the city might mingle with the orisons 
of the recluses, conveying as little of worldly interest as if it had 
been the roar of the ^tant ocean. Beneath the steep ascent on 
which those mins are still visible, was, and perhaps is still 
pointed out, the place where the wretch Nichol Muschat, who 
has been already mentioned in these pages, had closed a long 
scene of cruelty towards his unfortunate wife, by murdefinj^ her, 
with circumsf^ces of uncommon barbarity.* The execeataon 
in which the man’s efime was held extended itself to the place 
where it was perpetrated, which was marked by a small comt, 
or heap of stones, composed of those which each chance passen¬ 
ger had thrown there in testimony abhorrence, and on tiie 
princip^ it would seem, of the ancient British maledictioii, 

“ May you have % cairn for your burial-place !” « 

As our heroine approadied this ominous add unhallowed Biwt, 
she pauB^ and looked to the moon, now rising broad in Bhi 
north-west, and shedding a more distinet light than it had 
afforded during her walk thither. Eyemg the planet for a 
* Sea Note Q. Kiuehat'e Csuo* 
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momesAl^ she thea slowly and fearfntly turned her head towanls 
the dwn, from which it was at first averted. She wtu^at first 
duapj^intod: •Nothing was visible beside the little pile of 
{ftones, which shone grey in the moonlight A multitude of 
confus^ suggestions rushed on her mind. Had her correspond' 
ent deceived her, and broken his appoiutment?—was he too 
tardy at the appointment he had m^e t-~or had some strange 
turn of fate prevented him from appearing as he proposed ?— 
or, if he iiwere on unearthly being, as her secret apprehensions 
Buggcsted^whs it his object merely to delude her with false hopes, 
and put h^ to unnecessary toil and terror, according to tlic 
nature, as she had heard, of those wandering demons ?~or did 
be purpose to blast her with the sudden horrors of his prescyico 
when she liad come close to the p].tuM3 of rendesvous ? These 
anxious reflections did not prevent her approaching to the caini 
with a pace that, though slow, was detennined. 

AVhen she was within two yards of the heap of stones, a figure 
rose suddenly up from behind it, and Jeauie scarce forbore to 
scream aloud at what seemed the realisation of the most fright¬ 
ful of her anticipations. She constrained herself to silence, 
however, and, making a dead pause, suflcred tbe figure to o|jen 
the conversation, which he did, by asking, in a voice which 
agitation rendered tremulous and hollow, “ you tbe sister of 
that ill-fated young woman?” 

«I am—1 am the sister of Bflie Beans I” exclaimed Jeauie 
“ And as ever you hope God will hear you at your need, tell mcj 
if you can tell, what can be done to save her !’* 

I do not hope God will hear me at nty need,” was the 
singular answer. “ I do not deserve—I do not expect bo will.” 
Tfa^ desperate language he uttered in a tone calmer than that 
with which he had at first spoken, probably because the shock of 
first addressing her was what he fcit most difficult to overcome. 
Jeauie remained mnte with liorror to liear language expressed 
so nttorly foreign to aU which she had ever been acquainted 
with, th^ it sounded in her ears rather like that of a fiend than 
of a human being. The stranger pursued his address to her, 
,wilJfout seoo^g to notice her surprise. You see before you 
»a wretch, predestined to evU here and hereafter.” 

«/For the soke of Heaven, that hears and sees iis,” said 
deainie,' ** dinna speak in this desperate fashion 1 The gospel is 
sent to the chief of sinners—to the most miserable among the 
mii^hle.” 
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Then should I have 107 own share th^in,” said the stnui* 
ger, *Vjf you call it sinful to have been the destruction .of the 
mother that bore me—of the fHend that loved me—of f^e 
woman that trusted me—of the innocent child that was bom to 
me. If to have done all this is to be a sinner, and survive it 
is to be miserable, then am I most guilty and most miserablo 
indoed.” 

** Then you are the wicked cause of my sister’s min 1” said' 
Jeanie, with a natural touch of indignation express^ pi her tone 
of voice," 

“ Curse me for it, if you will,” said the stranger; I have 
well deserved it at your hand.” 

** It is fitter for me,” said Jeanie, ’’to pray to (lod to forgive 
you." 

” Do as you will, how yon will, or what you will,” he replied, 
with vehemence; “ only promise to obey my directions, and save 
your sister’s life.” 

” I must first know,” said Jeanie, “ the means you would have 
me use in her behalf.” 

” No!—^you must first swear—solemnly swear, that you will 
employ them when I make them known to you.” 

” Surely, it is needless to swear that I will do all that is 
lawful to a Christian to save the life of my sister?” 

*’ 1 will have no reservation!” thundered the stranger; ” law- 
fill or unlawful, Christian or heathen, you shall swear to do my 
hest, and act by my counsel, or—^you little know whose wrath 
you provoke!” 

”1 will think on what you have said,” said Jeanie, who 
began to get much alarmed at the firamtic vehemence of his 
manner, and disputed in her own mind, whethear she^epoke to 
a maniac, 0 { an apdistate spirit incarnate—”1 will think on 
what you say, and let you ken to-morrow.” 

” To-morrow 1” exdaimed the num with a laugh of scon—^ 
“ And where will I be to-morrow t —or, where ^ 1 ^ you be to¬ 
night, unless you swear to walk by my counsel 1—there was one 
aecur^ deed done at this spot brf<ne now; and tiiore sh^ he 
another to match it, unless you yidd up to my gpidanoe body 
and souL” " * * 

As lie spoke, he offered a pwtol at the unfbitaoate young 
woman. I^e neither fled nor fainted, but sunk on her knees, 
And asked him to spare her life. 

” Is that all you have to aay)” aaid the unmoved ruffian. 
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** Bo not dip jroor hands in the blood of a defenodess creature 
that has trust^ to you," said Jeaids^ still on her kneesr 

** Is thaf all you can say for your lifet^HaTO youno promise 
to giTof-^W^ you destroy your sister, and Qompd me to shed 
mere blood t*' 

can promise nothing,” said Jeanie^ ^^vhidi is unlawful 
for a Qhristiain.” 

He eo<dced the weapon, and held it towards her. 

** Hja^God foigiye you 1” she said, pressing her hands forcibly 
against her'eyes. 

** B- rti i” muttered the man; and, turning aside from her, 

he uncocked the pistol, and replaeixl it in his pocket—am 
a villam,” he said, “steeped in gnilt and wretchednesif, but not 
wicked enough to do you any harm! 1 only wished to terrify 
y<»i into my measures-rg^he hears me not—she is gone 1—Great 
God! what a wretch am I become 1” 

As he spoke, she recovered herself from em agony which 
partook of the bittemesa of death; and, in a minute or two, 
through the strong exertion of her natural sense and courage, 
collected herself sufficiently to understand he intended her no 
personal ujury. 

“29‘or’ he repeated; “I would not add to the miuder of 
your sister, and of her child, that of any one belonging to 
her!—Mad, frantic, as I am, and uurestraiued by either fear 
or mercy, given up to the possession of an evil being, and for¬ 
saken by all that is good, I would not hurt you, were the world 
offered me for a bribe 1 But, for the sake of all that is dear 
to you, swear yon will follow my counsel Take this weapon, 
shoot me through the head, and with your own hand revenge 
your siater^s wrong, only follow the course—the only course, by 
which her life can be saved.” . * • 

“ Alas 1 is she innocent or guilty 1” 

“She is guiltless—guiltless of every thing, but having 
imated a villain 1—Yet, had it not for those that were 
w«nBe than 1 am^yes, worse than I am, though I am bad 
jiadeed~4h]s maeiy had not beMen.” 

And my riater’a child—does it live V* sai<l Jeanie. 

“No; it was murdered—the new-born infant w^ barbar- 
olHtfy murdered,” he utteied in a low, yet atmm and austained 
“but,” he added hastily, “not by her knowledge or 

consent” 
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** Then, why cannot the goilfy be brought to justice^ a|i4 the 
innocenlf freed 

** Torment me not with questioiii which can serve no poipoee,'* 
ne sternly i^ed —** The deed was dcaoB by those who are w 
enough firam pursuit, and safe enough firom diacoyery one 
can save Effie but yourself.” 

“Woe's mel how is it in my power)” asked Jeanie, in 
despondency. 

“ Htarken to me 1—You have sense—you can appr^end my 
moaning —I will trust you. Your sbter is innocent of the crime 
charged against her”-~— 

“ Thank Qod for that i” said Jeanie. 

“ Be still and hearken I~«-The person who assisted her in hm* 
illness murdered the child; > but it was without the mother’s 
knowledge or consent.—She is therefoia guiltless, as guiltlesB 
as the ui^ppy innocent, that but gaspM a few minutes in this 
unhappy world—the better was its hap to be so soon at rest 
She is innocent as that infant, and yet she must die^it is 
impossible to clear her of the law!” 

“ Cannot the wretches be discovered, and given up to punish* 
ment)” said Jeanie. 

“ Do you think you will persuade those who are hardened in 
guilt to ^e to save another t—Is that the reed you would lean 
to)” 

“ But you said there was a remedy,” again gasped out the 
terrified young woman, 

“ There is,” answered the stranger, “ and it is in your own 
hands. The blow which the law aims eaanot be token by 
directly encountering it^ but it may be turned asida You saw 
your sister during the period preced&^ the birth of her slnld—r 
what is so natur^ as that she should have menUoned her con¬ 
dition to you) The doing so would, as their cant goes, take 
the case &>m under the statute, for it removeB«.tbe quality of 
concealment. 1 know their jargon, and have had sad cause to 
know it; and the qualily of concealment is jessential to tide 
statutoiy offence.* Nothing is so natnnd as tint Sffie sho^nld. 
have mentioned her conditton to you—tlunk-*-refl|^^l Mm 
positive that she did.” 

“Woe's me!” said Jatnie, '’she never spoke.to as on thn 
sqlyeot, but giat sorely when I spoke to her eboiit hdr alUhed 
lool^ and the change on her spirits.” 

* Note K. Child Murder. 
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You acikfid her questions on the robjeott" he said eagerly. 
** You wut remember her answer was, a omfeBsion thatnahe had 
been ruteed bF ft viMn-*~ye8, lay a strong emphasis on that— 
a enud fiUee Tillain call it-^^any other name is unneceasaiy; 
and that she bore under her b^m consequenoes of his 
guilt and her folly; and that he had assured her he would 
provide safely for bier approaching i]lness.-^WeU he kept his 
word !*' These last words he spoke as if it were to himself, and 
with a ^olmit gesture of self-accusation, and then calmly pro¬ 
ceeded, ”Von will remember,all this)—That is all that is 
necessary to be said." 

But I cannot remember," answecred Jennie, with simplicity, 
** that which Effie never told me." • 

**Aie you so doll-—so very dull of apprehension?" he ex¬ 
claimed, suddenly grass^g her arm, and holding it iirm in bis 
hand. 1 tell you " (speaking between bis teeth, and under 
his breath, but with g^t energy), “ you mmb remember that 
she told you all this, whether she ever sidd a qrllable of it or 
no. You must repeat this tale^ in which there is no fidsehood, 
except in so fiur as it was not told to you, before these Justices 
—Justiciary—whatever th^ call their bloodthirsty court, and 
save your sister from being murdered, and them from becoming 
murderers. Do not hesitate—Z pledge life and salvation, that 
in saying what I have said, you will only speak the simple 
truth.” 

“ But,” replied Jeanie, whose judgment was too accurate not 
to see the sophistry of this argument, “ I sliall be man-sworn 
in the very thing in which my testimony is wanted, for it is the 
concealment for which poor Effie is blamed, and you would make 
me tell«a falsehood anent it.” 

** I see,” he said, “ my first 8U8picions*of you ]yere right, and 
that you will lot your sister, iniu)cent, fair, and guiltless, except 
in trustiug a vill^, die the death of a murderess, rather tbw 
bestow the breath of your mouth luid the sound of your voice 
to save her.” 

wad ware the best blood in my body to keep her skaith. 
less,” Bfud Jeanie, weeping in bitter agony, “ but I canna change 
light into wrang, or make that true which is false.” 

«Foolish, haM-hearted girl,” said the stranger, you 
afiaid of what they may do to you 1 I tell you, even the 
retainers of title law, who oouiae life as greyhounds do hares^ 
wffl rejoice at the esciqie of a creature so young—so beautiful; 
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that th(^ iirill not suspect your tale; that, if th^ did suiqMet 
it, th<^ iRould consider you as deserving, not only of forgiveness, 
but of praise for your natural affection." c 

is not roan I fear,’* said Jeanie, looking upward; “the* 
Qod, whose name I must call on to witness the truth of what I 
say, he will know the falsehood.” 

“And he will know the motive,” said the stranger, eagerly; 
“ he will know that you are doing this—not for luoe of gain, 
but to jave the life of the innocent, and prevent the conunission 
of a worse crime than that whicl^the law seeks to avedge.” 

“ He has given us a law,” said Jeanie;, “ for the lamp of our 
]iath; if we stray fibin it we err against knowledge—may not 
do evil, even that good may come out of it. But you—you that 
ken all this to be tnie, whii'h I must take on your woid—you 
that, if 1 understood what you said e’en now, promised her 
shelter and protection in her travail, why do not you step for¬ 
ward, and bear leal and soothfast evidence in her behalf, as ye 
may with a dear conscience?” 

“ To whom do you talk of a dear conscience, woman ?” said 
he, with a sudden fierceness which renewed her terrors,—“ t« 
me ? —1 have not known one for many a year. Bear witness 
in her behalf?—a proper witness, that even to speak these few 
words to a woman of so little consequence as yourself, must 
choose such an hour and such a place as this. When you see 
owls and bats fly abroad, like larks, in the sunshine, you may 
expect to see such os 1 am in the nssemblies of men.—Hush— 
listen to that.” 

A voice was heard to sing one of those wild and monotonous* 
strains so common in Scotland, and to which the natives of that 
country chant their old ballads. Tlie soimd ceased—than come 
nearer, and wqs renewed; the stranger listened attoiuvely, still 
holding Jeanie by«the arm (as she stood hy him in motienUess 
terror), as if to prevent her interrupting the strain by speaking 
or stirring. When the sounds were renewed, the words were 
distinctly audible: 

** Wheax the ^ed«'s In the Uae cloud, 

• The larroek lies still; * 

; When the hound’s in the green-wood. 

The hW keeps the hilL" 

1 *he person who sung k^t a strained and powerfiil voice at its 
highest pitch, so that it could be heard at a very considerable 
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distmioe. Aa the song ceased, they might hear a stifled sound, 
as of steps and vhispers of persons approaching th^. The 
» song was agdSn raised, but the tune was changed: 

** 0 sleep ye sonsd, Sir James, she said, 

Wlieu ye suld rise and ride ; 

There’s tventy men, vri’ bow and blade, 

Are seekiQg where ye hide.” 

I dare stay no longer,” said the stranger; “ return home, 
or remun'till they come up—^you have nothing to fear—^but do 
not tell you saw me—your sister’s fate is in your hands.” So 
saying, he turned from her, and with a swift, yet cautiously 
noiseless step, plunged into the darkness on the side most 
remote ftom the sounds which ^hey heard a])proaching, and 
was soon lost to her sight. Jeauio remain^ by thi cairn 
terrified beyond expression, and uncertain whether she ouglit 
to fly homeward with all the speed she could exert, or wait the 
approach of those who were advancing towards her. This 
uncertainty detained her so long, that she now distinctly saw 
two or three figures already so near to her, that a jn’ccipitato 
flight would have ))een equally fruitless and impolitic. 


CHAPTER FIFTEENTH. 

• She apeaktt ihlngii in doubt, 

That carry hut half sense: her speech is nothing, 

Yet the unshsped use of It doth move 
The hearers to collection ; they aim at it, 

And botch the words up to dt their own thoughts. 

• flAMLKF. 

Lxk£ the d^rcssivo poet Ariosto, I find myself under the 
neoeteity of connecting the bronriics of my story, by taking up 
the adventures of another of the characters, and bringing them 
dawn to the point at which we have left those of Jeanio Deans. 
It is not, fierhaps, the most artifidal way of^telling a story, hut 
it has the odvant^ of sparing the necessity of resigning what 
a knitter (if stoc^ng-looms have left such a person in the 
hud) might call our "dropped stitchesa lal^ur in which 
the author generally toils much, without getting credit for his 
pauis. 
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** I could riak a sma* wad,” said the derk to the maipateate^ 
**that tdils rascal Ratcliffe, if he were insured of his neck’s 
safety, could do more than ony ten of our polihe-people and 
constables to hdp us to get out of this scrape of Porteons’s. 
He is weel sequent wi’ a’ the smugglers, thieves, and banditti 
about Edinburgh; and, indeed, he may be called the father of 
a’ the misdoers in Scotland, for he has passed amang them for 
these twenty years by the name of Daddie Hat.” 

** A bonny sort of a scoundrel,” replied the magistt’Ae, ’’ to 
expect a pla^ under the city 1 ” 

’’ Begging your bj^our’s pardon,” said the city’s procurator- 
fiscal, upon whom the duties of superintendent of police de¬ 
volved, “ Mr. Fairscrieve is perfectiy in the right. It is just 
sic as jtatuliffo that the needs in my department; an’ if 
sae be that he’s disposed to turn his knowl^ge to the city 
service, ye’ll no find a better man.—Ye’ll get noe saints to 
searchers for imcustomed goods, or for thieves and sic like;— 
and your decent sort of men, religious professors, and broken 
tradesmen, that are put into the like o’ sic trust, cau do nao 
gude ava. They ore feared for this, and they are scrupulous 
about that, and they arena free to t^ a lie, though it may bo 
for the benefit of the city; and they dinna like to be out at 
irregular hours, and in a dark cauld night, and they like a dout 
ower the crown for waur; and sae l^tween the fear o’ God, 
and the fear o’ man, and the fear* o' getting a sair throat, or 
sair banes, there’s a dozen o’ our city-folk, baith waiters, and 
officers, and constables, that can find out naething but a wee 
bit skulduddeiy for the benefit of the Kirk treasm-er. Jodc 
Porteous, that’s stiff and stark, puir fallow, was worth a dozen 
o’ them; for he never itjod ony fears, or scruples, <xr dorfots, or 
conscience, about epything your hemonts bade him.” 

“He was a gude servant o’ the town,” said the Bailie^ 
“ though he was an ower free-living man. But if you really 
think tills rascal Batdiffe could do us ony service in diacoveripg 
these malefactors, 1 would insuie him life, reward, a&d pro* 
motion. It’s an awsome thing this miscbaaic^ for the ci^, A&. 
Fairscrieve. It wrjl be very ill taen wi’ abune staiiSr Queen 
Caroline, Cod bless her ] is a woman-^t least I judge sae^ and 
it’s nae treason to speak my mind sae for—and ye maybe ken, 
ffr wed as I do, for ye hae a houaekeeper, ye araiia a 

married man, that women are wilfif, and downa bide a dight 
And it will sound ill in her ears, that sic a confused misUJee 
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tiilid MiiW to paoB) and iiaebod;^ sae ttuiokle os to bo putinto the 
TolbOoth About it” 

• **If yO thought tliat, sir/' said procttrator-fiscal, 

Oonld easily dap into the prison a few Uachguards upon sue- 
pidon. It will have a gade aotitre look, and 1 hao aye plenty 
on toy list, that wadna be a hair the wraUr of a wedc or twa’s 
imprisonineBt; and if ye thought it no strictly just, ye could 
be just ^ easier wi' them the neist tyne they did onything to 
deserve <t y they arena the sort to be laog o’ gieing ye an 
opportunity to dear scores wi’ them on that account.” 

** I doubt that wriU hardly do in this case, Mr. Shaipitlaw,” 
returned die town>derk; “they’ll run their letters,* and he 
adrift again, before ye ken where ye ore.” 

“I speak to the Lord mvost,” said the niagigdai^> 
“ about native's business. Mr. Sharpitlaw, you will go with 
me^ and receive instmctions-^somothing may be made too out 
of this story of Butler’s and his unknown gentleman—I know 
no basmess any man has to swagger about in the King’s Park, 
and call himsdf the devil, to the terror of honest folks, who 
dinna care to hear mair about the devil than is said from the 
pulpit on the Sabbath. I cannot think the prcachei' himsdl 
wad be heading the mob, though the time has been, they hoe 
been as forward in a bniihsie as their neighbours.” 

“ But these times are lang by,” said Mr. Sharpidaw. “ In 
my father’s time^ there wa^ msir search for silenced ministers 
about the Bow-head and the Covenant Close, and all the tents 
of Kedar, as thty oa’d the dwellings o’ the godly in those days, 
than there’s now for thieves and vagabonds in the Laigh Calton 
and the back o* the Canongate. But that time’s weel by, an it 
bide. !jUid if the Bailie get me directions and authority 
from the Frovos^ I’ll speak wi’ Daddie Bat m^mell; for I’m 
thinking 111 make mair out o’ him than ye’ll do.” 

Mr. Shmpifraw, being necessarily a man of high trust, was 
accordingly empowered, in the course of the day, to make such 
anrangements as might seem in the emergency most advanta¬ 
geous for the Good Town. He went to the jail accordingly, and 
saw BstdiEh in private. * 

The relative potions of a police-officer and a profelBed thief 
bear a different oomplezion, aocm^ing to ofreumstanoes. The 
most obvious simile ^ a hawk poundng upon bis pr^ is often 

* A Scottish form of prpoodaie, answerizif^ in Somo rapects, to the 
Bhiglfih Hahaas Ooipns. 
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least applicable. Sometimes the guardian of juatioe has Uia 
air of a cat watching a mouse, and, while he auspeads his pur¬ 
pose of springing upon the pilferer, takes care lo^to caloulatp 
his motions that he shall not get beyond his power. Some¬ 
times, more papsive still, he uses the art of fascination ascribed 
to the rattlesnake, and ccmtents himsdf with glaring on the 
victim, through all his devious flutterings; certain that his 
terror, confusion, and di{forder of ideas, w^ bring him into his 
jaws at last. The interview bctwe^ Batdide and Shaipitlaw 
had on aspect different from all these. They sat for five minutes 
silent, on opposite^ sides of a small table, and looked fixedly at 
each other, with a sharp, knowing, and alert cast of countenance, 
not unmingled with an iiidmatiou to laugh, and resembled more 
than^ything else, two dogs, who, preparing for a game at 
romps, are seen to couch down, and remain in that posture for 
a little time, watching each other’s movements, and waiting 
which shall begin the game. 

“ So, Mr. &.tcliffe,” said the officer, conceiving it suited his 
dignity to speak first, “ you give up business, I fij^ 1” 

Yes, sir,” replied J&tcliffe; I shall 1 m on that lay nae 
mair—and I Uiiuk that will save your folk some trouble, Mr. 
Sharpitlaw V* 

** Which Jock Dalgleish ” (then finisher of the law* in the 
Scottish metropolis) ** wad save them as easily,” returned the 
procurator-fiscal. 

*‘Aj; if I waited in the Tolbooth here to have him fit my 
cravat—^but that’s on idle way o’ speakmg, Mr. Sharpitlaw.” 

** Why, I suppose you know you are under sentence of death, 
Mr. Batcliffet” reph^ Mr. Sharpitlaw. 

** Aye, BO are a’, as .that worthy minister said in the fi^olbootb 
Kirk the day StolMitson wan off; hut naebpdy kens wh^ it will 
be executed. Qude faith, he had better reason to say sae than 
he dreamed off, before the pli^ was played out that mommg 1” 

* [Among the flying leaves of the period, there is one called "Suth^ 
loud’e Lament for the loss ot his post,—^witb fab advice, to Ds^ees 
hb encceseor.*' He was whipped and banbhedfifith Jviij 1722. ^ 

There b another, sidled the Speech and dying words BelgbM^ 

lockmon igSMS hai^pnan of Edinburgh, cemtaining these lines t— 

''Doat]i,|*veaVavoorfi>rtobeg. ^ 

That ye wad wly gte a Fleg, 

And eitera my Lilh; 

As I dU to Ul-bansed Jtf egg, 

TlMWebetor^Wila'n 
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** This Bobertsoo,” said Sharpitlaw, in a lower and something 
like a eau^dBatial tone, ** d’ye ken, Ibt-—that is, can ye gie ua 
oay inkling wh^ he is to bo heard tell o'l” 

'* Troth, Mr. Shaipitlaw, Fll be frank wi’ ye; Robertson is 
rather a cut abuno me—a wild deevil he was, and mony a daft 
prank he played; but except tlie Collector's job that Wilson led 
him into, ai^ some tuilzies about run goods wi' the gaugers 
and the wj^ters, he never did onything came near our line 
0 * business” • 

** Umph t that’s singular, considering tlie company he kept.” 

** Fact, upon my honour and credit," said Ratcliffe, gravely. 
“ He keepit out o' our little bits of afiairs, and that's mair^tiittii 
Wilson did; I hae dune business wi* Wilson afore now. But 
the lad will como on in time; there's uae fear o' him; naebody 
M'ill live the life he has led, but what he'll come to sooner or 
later." 

** Who or what is Ratcliffe) you know, I suppose V* said 
Sharpitlaw. 

“ He’s better bom, 1 judge, tlian he cares to let on; he’s 
been a soldier, and he has a play-actor, and 1 watua what 
he has been or hasna been, for as young as he is, sac that it had 
daffing and nonsense about it." 

“ l^etty pranks he has played in his time, 1 suppose ?" 

Ye may say that,” said Ratcliffe, with a sardonic smile; 

** and” (touching his nose) “ a deevil amaug the lasses.” 

** Like enough,” said Sharpitlaw. ** Wed, Batdiffe, I'll no 
stand nlffering wi' ye; ye ken the way that favour's gotten in 
my office; ye maim be usefu’.” 

Cert^ly, sir, to the best of my power—^uaothing for nac- 
thing—>1 ken the rule of the office,” said the ex-depredator. 

*' Now the principal thing in band e’en now,” said the official 
person, “ is the job of Porteous's; an ye can gie us a lift—why, 
the inner turnk^s office to be^ wi', and the captainship in 
time—ye understand my meaning 1” 

** A^f troth do I, sir; a wink’s as gude as a nod to a blind 
home*; but Jock Porteous's job—Lord hdp ye 1— I was under 
pMlteim th'e^haill time. God i but 1 oouldUk hdp laughing 
when I heard Jock akirliDg for meny in the lads’ hands.^ Mony 
a.het skin ye hae gien me, neighbour, thought 1, tak ye what’s 
gann: rime about’s fair {day; yell ken now what hanging’s 
gude fer.” 

** Cknne, come, this is all nansmise, Bat," said the procurator. 
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« Ye^auna creep out at that hole, tad; you must qpeik to tba 
point—^you understand me—you urant favoip:; mAkfii 
gude friends, ye ken.” * *' 

“ But how can I speak to the point, as your honour ca*B iV' 
»iid Batclilfe, demurely, and with an air of great simplicity, 
** when ye ken I was under sentence, and in the strong room a’ 
the while the job was going on t” 

“ And how can we turn ye loose on the public again, Baddie 
Rat, unless ye do or say something to deserve it V* ** 

**Well, then, d—it!” answered the crimhud, since it 
maun be sae, I ^w Geordie Robertson among the boys that 
biake the jail; I suppose that will do me some gude 1” 

“That’s speiddng to the purpose, indeed,” said the Office¬ 
bearer ; “ and now, Rat, where think ye we’ll find him 7” 

“ Ded liaet o’ me kens,” said Ratcliffe; “ he’ll no likely gang 
back to ony o’ his auld howffs; he’ll l)e off the country % this 
time. He has gude friends some gate or other, for a’ the life 
lie’s led; he’s been wed educate.” 

“ He’ll grace the gallows the better,” said Mr. Sharpitlaw \ 

“ a desperate dog, to murder an officer of the city for doing his 
duty 1 Wha kens wha’s turn it might be next T^But you saw 
him plainly?” 

“ As plainly as 1 see you.” 

“ How was he dressed 7” said Sharpitlaw. 

“ I couldna wed see; sometliing of a woman’s bit mutch on 
his head; but ye never saw sic a ca’-thiow. Ane cottldna hae 
eeii to a’ thing.” 

“ But did he speak to no one?” said Sharpitlaw. 

“ They were a’ speaking and gabbHt^ through ot|ter,” said 
Jiatdift'e, who was obviously nnwiUing to cany his evidence 
fiirther than *3ie«could possibly help. 

“This will not do, Ratdiffe,” said the procuratorj “you 
must speak out-nutt—oat,” tapping the falde* en^phatiwy, as 
he repeated that impressive monosyllable. 

“It’s very hard, sir,” said the prisonerj **and but tor 
under-turnkey’s plaoe”--^ ^ ' r* 

“And the i^ersion of the captauu^—4he Oaptatoc^ ^ th#/ 
TolbooCh, man-^that is, in case of gude behttvionr.” ' ' 

“Ay, ay,” sisid Batclilfe, “gude behavidiirl—theto^s jl^ 
deeviL And then it’s walt^ ^ deed folk's shoofi into 'iM 
bargain.” 

“ But Robertson’s head will wdgh something,” said Shiuint' 
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Uw; gejr and heavy, Baij the town xnium show 

came^that^B tight and leason—and then ye’ll hae freeddSi to 
eqjgy your gear hdneatly.” 

“ I dinsa ken,*^ said BatcUffe; "it's a queer way of beginning 
the trade of honeaty-<-but deil ma car& Weel, then, I heard 
and saw him apeak to the wench Efiie Deane, that’s up there 
for child-murder.” 

“ The deU ye did t Bat, this is finding a mare’a nest wi’ a 
witness.— JitA. the man that spoke to Butler in the Park, and 
that was to meet wi’ Jeanie Deans at Muschat’s Cairn—^whew ! 
lay that and that together ^ As sure as I live he’s bcntn the 
father of the lassie’s wean.” , 

There hae been waur guesses than that, I’m thinking,” 
observed Batclifie, turning his quid of tobacco in bis check, and 
squirting out the juice. " 1 heard something a while syne about 
his drawing up wi’ a bonny quean about the Pleasaunts, and that 
it was a’ Wilson could do to keep him frae marrying her.” 

Here a city officer entered, and told Sharpitlaw that they 
had the woman in custody whom he had direct them to bring 
before him. 

’^It’s little matter now,” said he, *’th6 thing is takmg 
another turn; however, Qeoige, ye may bring her in.” 

The officer retired, and introduced, upon his return, a tall, 
Rtrapijiog wench of eighteen or twenty, dressed, fimtasticalty, 
in a sort of blue ridiug-jacket, with taniishcd lace, her hair' 
clubbed like that of a man, a Higliland bonnet, and a bunch of 
broken feathers, a riding-skirt (or petticoat) of scarlet camlet, 
embroidered with tarnished flowers. Her features wore coarse 
and masculine, yet at a little distance, by dint of very bright 
wild-looking black eyes, an aquiline nose, and a commanding 
profile, appeared rather handsoma She flourished th0 switch she 
held in her hand, dropped a courtesy as low as a lady at a 
birth-night introduotion, recovered herself seemingly according 
to Touchstone’s directions to Audrey, and opened the conversa¬ 
tion without waiting till any questions were asked. 

Hod gie your honour gudo-e’en, and mony o’ them, bonny 
Hri. Shsipitiaw*!—Gude-e’en to ye, Daddie Batten—they tauld 
me ya #ere hanged, man; or did ye get out o’ John Dalgfeiah’s 
hara like half-hangit Maggie Dickson)” 

^Whidht, ye d& jaud,” sud Batdiffe, ’’and hear what’s 
saMtoyfe.” 

*’Wi’ a’ my heart, Hatton. Great preferment for poor 
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Madge to be brought up the street wi’ a grand man, wi’ a 
coaf a’ passemented wi* wonet-laee, to epeak v/X provosts, and 
bailies, and town'Clerks, and prokitors, at this time o' day— 
and the haill town looking at me too— This ii honour on earth 
for ance!” 

“Ay, Madge,” said Mr. Sbarpitlaw, in a coaxing tone; “and 
ye're dressed out in your braws, I see j these are not your eveiy- 
days’ claiths ye have on.” 

“Deil be in my fingers, then!” said Madge-''"Eh, sirs!” 
(observing Butler come into the apartment), “ there’s a minister 
in the ToIIkxv^— wha will ca* it a graceless i>lace nowl—I’se 
warrant he’s in for the gude auld cause—^but it’s be noe cause 
o’ mine,” and off she went into a song.— 

Hey for cavaliera, ho for cavaliers, 

Dub a dub, dub a dub, 

Have at old Beelzebub^— 

Oliver’s squeaking for fear.” 

“Did you ever see that mad woman before!” said Sbarpitlaw 
to Butler. 

“ Not to my knowledge, sir,” replied Butler. 

“I thought as much,” said the procurator-fiscal, looking 
towards Batclifie, w'ho answered his glance with a nod of 
acquiescence and intelligence. 

“ But that is Madge Wildfire, as she calls herself,” said the 
man of law to Butler. 

“ Ay, that 1 am,” said Madge, “ and that I have been ever 
since I was something better—Heigh ho”—(and something like 
melancholy dwelt on her features &r a minute)—“But I canna 
mind when that was—it was lang syne, at ony rate, and I’ll 
no’m: fash my thumb about it,— * 

Tglsf^ce like the wildfire tiirough country and town; 

I'm seen on the causeway—-I’m seen on the down; 

The lightning that flashes so bright and so free* 
le scarcely so blithe or eo bonny as me.” 

A 

“ Haud your tongue, ye skirling ,]immer!” said the <^c6r ‘ 
who bad acted as master of the eereoMttues to tibia eztraoidisaiy ' 
performer, an^ who was rather scandalised at the fireedom ol - 
don^nour b^ore a person of Mr. Bharpitlaw*s importaoee— 

“ baud your tongue, or I’se gie ye something to skirl finr 1” ': 

“Let her alone, George,” said Sbarpitlaw, “dinaa 
out o’ tune; I hoe some questions to ask hmV'-But fiat, Mr. 
Butler, take another look of her.” 
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“ Do flae, minister—do sae/’ cried Madge; I am as weeJ 
▼orth look^ ai' as ony book in your aught—And I ctfh say 
th^ single carrildr, and the double carritch, and justification, and 
effectual ctdlmgyiind the assembly of divines at Westminster, 
that is" (she added in a low tone), ** I could say them anoe— 
but it's limg syne—and ane forgets, ye ken." And poor Madge 
heaved another deep sigh. 

*'Weel, sir,” said Mr. Sharpitlaw to Butler, **what think 
ye now t” « , 

As I did before,” said Butler; ** that I never saw the poor 
demented creature in my life before.” 

“ Then she is not the person whom you said the rioters last 
night described as Ma^ Wildfire 1” 

“ Certainly not,” said Butler. ** They may be near the same 
height, for they are both tall, but t see little other resemblanca” 
Their dress, then, is not alike ?” said Sharpitlaw. 

** Not in the least,” said Butler. 

“Madge, my bonny woman,” said Sharpitiaw, in the same 
coaxing manner, “what did ye do wi* your ilkarday*8 claise 
yesterday?” 

“ I dinna mind,” said Madge. 

“ Where was ye yesterday at e’en, Madge ?” 

“ I dinna mind ony thing about yesterday,” answered Madge ; 
“ae day is eneugh for ony body to wun ower wi’ at a tim^ and 
ower mucklc sometimes.” 

“ But nlaybe, Madge, ye wad mind something about it, if I 
was to gie ye this half^nrowii ?” said Sharpitlaw, taking out the 
piece of money. 

“ That might gar me laugh, but it coiildna gar me mind.” 

** But» Madge,” continued Sharpitlaw, “ w^ere 1 to send you to 
the wark-house in Leith Wynd, and gar Jock Dalgleish lay the 
tawse on your back”- 

“That wad gar me greet,” said Madge, sobbing, “but it 
couldna gar me mind, ye ken.” 

“She is ower far past reasonable folks’ motives, sir,” said 
Ratdiffe, “to mind siller, or John Dalgleish, or the cat-and- 
nm^taila eitha *; but I think I could gar W tc11«us something.” 

* “Try her, then, Batcliffe,” said Sh^itlaw, “for I aiy ti^ 
of her crasy pate, and be d-^ to her.” 

“Ma^," said Batcliffe, “ hae ye ony joes now V* 

“An'ony body ask ye, say ye dinna kou,- -Set him to be 
Speaking of ray joes, auld Daddie Batten I” 
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“ I dare say, ye hae deil ane V* 

See if 1 haena then,” said Madge, with the toss of the head 
of affronted heauty—“there’s the Ban;^, and 

Fleming, and then there's (Jeoidie Bohertvon, lad—that^s 
Gentleman Oeordie—^what think ye o' thatf” 

Eatcliife laughed, and, winking to the procurator'fiscal, 
pursued the inquiry in his own way. “ But, Madge, the lads 
only like ye when ye hae on your braws—th^ wadna touch you 
wi’ a pJr o’ tangs when you are in your auld ilka;dqy rags.” 

“Ye're a leoing auld sorrow then,” replied tbelfair one; “for 
Gentle Goordie Hobertson put my ilka^y's claise on his ain 
bonny sell yestreen,Wd gai^ a' through the town wi’ them; 
and gawsie and grand he lookit, like ony queen in the laud.” 

“I dinna beUere a word ot,” said Ratcliffe, with another 
wink to the procurator. “ Than duds were a' o' the colour o' 
moonshine in the water, I’m thinking, Madge—The gown wad 
bo a sky-blue scarlet, I’se warrant ye 

“It was nae sic thing,” said Madge, whose unretentive 
memory let out, in the eagerness of contradiction, all that ahe 
would have most wished to keep concealed, had her judgment 
been equal to her inclination. It was neither scarlet nor sky- 
blue, but my ain auld brown threshie-coat of a short-gown, and 
my mother’s auld mutch, and my red rokelay—and he gied me 
a crouu and a kiss for the use o’ them, blessing on his bonny 
face—^though it’s been a dear ane to me.” 

“ And where did he change his dothea again, hinnie 1” said 
Sharpitlaw, in his most condliatoiy manner. 

“ The procurator's spoiled a’,” observed Hatdiffe, drily. 

And it was even so; for the question, put in so direct a 
shape, immediately awakened Mad^ to the propriety of being 
resmed upon thoro .veiy topics on which Hatdiffe had in¬ 
directly seduced her* to beirame oommunicatiTk 

“ Vfh&t was’t ye were spoering at us, sirf* she resumed, with 
an appearance of stolidity so speedily assumed, as showed there 
was a good deal of knavery mixed with her fi>]ly. 

“I asked you,”said the procurator, “atwhat hour,pad ip 
what place, Bqjbertami brought back your dcthe&l’ 

**^j^bcotson?—^Lord baud a care o’ us i y^t Robertson)” ’ 

“ the fellow we trere spealdag of, Gende Geer^«^ aa 
you call him.” 

“ Oeordie Gentle!” answered Madge, with well-ibigyied gmata* 
ment—“ I dinna ken naebody they ca’ Geordin Gep&b*’ 
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•* Gome, my jo,” said Shaipitlaw, *“ this will not do; you 
must tdl us what you did with these clothes of youta” • 

ICadge Wildfixip made no answer, unless the question may 
seefti connected ^th the snatch of a song with which she 
indulged the anharrassed investigator 

"What did ye wl’ the bridal ring—-bridal ring—bridal ring t 
What did ye wi* your wedding ring, ye little eutty quean, O t 
I gied it till a eo^ar, a eodger, a soii^er, 

I giedit till a aodger, an aiUd true love o' mine, O.’* 

• • 

Of all the madwomen who have sung and said, since the 
days of Hamlet the Dane, if Ophelia he the most aflecting, 
Madge Wildfire was the most provoking. . 

The procniutor-fiscal was in despair. ^‘I’ll take some 
measures with this d—d Bess of Bedim,” said he, “ that shall 
make her find her tongue.” 

** Wi' ^ur- fitvour, sir,” said Batoliffe, “ better let her mind 
settle a littie—Ye have aye made out something.” 

“True,” said the official person; “a brown short-gown, 
mutch, red rokelay—that agrees with your Madge Wildfire, 
Mr. Butter 1” Butler agreed that it did so. “Yes, tliere was 
a sufficient motive for taking this crcaj creature’s dress and 
name, while he was about such a job.” 

“ And 1 am firee to say now,” said Ratcliffe- 

** When you see it has come out without you,” interrupted 
Sbaipitlaw. 

“ Just sae, sir,” reiterated Ratcliffe. “ I am free to say now, 
sinee it’s come out otherwise, that these were the cloth(» I saw 
Robertson wearing last night in the jail, when he was at the 
head of the rioters.” 

“TJiat’s*direct evidence,” said Sharpitlav; “stick to that, 
Rat-^J will report favourably of you to the provost*for 1 have 
business for you to-night. It wears late; I must home and 
get a snack, and *111 be back in the evening. Keep Ma^e 
wittk you, Ratcliffe, and tiy to get her into a good tune again.” 
So EtSfiBg he left the prison. 
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CHAPTER SIXTEENTH.. ' 

And some they whistled—end some they sang, 

And some did loudly say, 

Whenever Lord Bunumi's hom it blew, 

“ Away, Musgrave away 1 *’ 

BaxiiAD or Little Mosonivs. 

_ ^ 

When the man of office returned to the Heart of Mid4jothian, he 
resumed his conference with Ratcliffe, of whose experience and 
assistance he now heffi himself secure. ** You must speak with 
this wench, Rat—this Effie Deans—^you must sift her a wee 
bit; for as sure as a tethpr she will ken Robertson's Haunts— 
till her, Rat—till her wi&out delay.” 

^'Craving your pardon, Mr. Shaipitlaw,” said the turnkey 
elect, “ that’s what 1 am not free to do.” 

''Free to do, man? what the deil ails ye now)—thought 
wo had settled a’ that)” 

"I dinna ken, sir,” said Ratcliffe; "I hae spoken to this 
Effie—she’s strange to this place and to its ways, and to a* our 
ways, Mr. Sbarpitlaw; and she greets, the silly tawpie, and she's 
br^ing her heart already about this wild chield; and were she 
the mean’s o* taking him, she wad break it outright" 

" She wunna hae time, lad," said Sbarpitlaw; *' the woodie 
will hae it’s ain o’ her before that—a woman’s heart takes a 
long time o’ breaking." 

" That’s according to the stuff th^ ore made o’ sir," replied 
Ratcliffe—" But to make a long tale short, I canha undertake 
the job. It gangs against my conscience." ^ ^ 

" Pimr ranscience, Rat)’’ said Sbarpitlaw, with a sneer, 
which the rcadeor will probably think veiy natural updu the 
occasion. 

"Ou ay, sir,” answered RatcUffs, calmly, " juat 'sny con- 
Bcienoe; a’body has a conscience, though it may be ill woiQim 
at it. i think mine’s as wed out o’ the gate as maist folk’s 
are; and yet it’s just like the noop of my dbow^ it whiJ^ 
a hit dirl H)n a*comer." .!; 

“\fed. Rat,” replied Shazpitlaw, "siiice ye sie niee^'J^. 
speak to the husey xuys^’’ 

Sbarpitlaw, aecordmgily, caused himsdf to be introduced ihta 
the little dark apartment tenwted by the unfortunate' Effis' 
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Deans. The poor girl was seated on her little flock-bed, plunged 
in a deep reverie. Some food stood on the table, of ar^uality 
better than is ufiuaJly supplied to prisoners, but it was untouched. 
!fhe person under whose care she was more particularly placed, 
said, **that sometimes she tasted naething from the toe end 
of the foiur-aud-twentiy hours to the t’other, except a drink of 
water.” 

Sharpltlaw took a chair, and, commanding the turnkey to 
retire, he^pp^ed the conversation, endeavouring to throw into* 
his tone and'countenance as much commiseration as they were 
capable of expressing, for the one was sharp and harsh, the other 
sly, acute, and selfish. 

“ How’s a’ wi’ ye, EfiSe ?—How d’ye find yoursell, hinny*?” 

A deep sigh was the only answer. • 

“ Are the f(?lk civil to ye, Effie ?—it’s ray duty to inquire.” 

V “ Very civil, sir,” said Effie, compelling herself to answer, yet 
hardly Imowing what she said. 

** Joid your victuals,” continued Sharpitlaw, in the same con. 
doling tone—“do you get what you like?-^r is there ony 
thing you would particiiltirly fauc}’', as your health seems but 
silly?” 

“ It’s a’ very weel, sir, I thank ye,” said the poor prisoner, 
in a tone how different from the sportive vivacity of those of the 
Lily of St. Leonard’s!—“ it’s a’ very glide—ower gude for me.” 

“ He must have been a great villain, Effie, Avho brought you 
to this pass,” i^id Sharpitlaw. 

The remark was dictated partly by a natural feeling, of which 
even he could not divest himself, though accustomed to practise 
cn the passions of others, and keep a most heedful guard over 
bis own^and partly by his wish to introduce the sort of conver¬ 
sation which might b^t servo his immediate purppse. Indeed, 
upon the present occasion, these mixed motives of feeling and 
cunning harmonised together wondeifully; for, said Sharpitlaw 
to himself, the greater rogue Robertson is, the more will bo the 
merit of bringing him to justice. “ He must have been a great 
villajn, indeed,” he again reiterated; “ and I wish I had the 
skelping o’ him.” ^ 

“ I may blame myscU mair than him,” said Effie jl “ I was 
bred up to ken better; but he, poor fellow,”-(she siopped). 

** Was a thorough blackguard a’ his life, I dim say,” said 
Sharpitlaw. “ A stranger he was in this country, and a com¬ 
panion of that lawless vagabond, Wilson, T think, Effie ?” 

VOL. VIL N 
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It wad hae been dearly teUing him tbat lie had ne’er seen 
Wflson's face.” 

** That's very true that you are saying, said Sharpilh 
law. Where was’t that Bobertson and you were used to 
howff thegither? Somegate about the Laigh Calton, 1 am 
thinking.” 

The simple and dispirited girl had thus far followed Mr. 
^harpithw's lead, because he had artfully adjusted his observa¬ 
tions to the thoughts he was pretty certain must be passing 
through her own mind, so that her answers became a kind of 
thinking aloud, a mjod into which those who are either consti¬ 
tutionally absent m mind, or are rendered so by the temporary 
pressure of misfortune, ma\ be easily led by a skilful train of 
suggestions. But the last observation of the procurator-fiscal 
was too much of the nature of a direct interrogatoiy, and it broke 
the charm accordingly. 

“What was it that I was saying 1” said EfSe, starting up 
from her reclining posture, seating herself upright, and hastily 
shading her dishevelled hair back from her wasted but still 
beautiful countenance. She fixed her eyes boldly and keenly 
upon Sharpitlaw“ You are too much of a gentleman, sir,— 
too much of an honest man, to take any notice of what a poor 
creatm-e like me says, that can liardly ca’ my senses my aiii— 
God help me!” 

** Advantage!—^1 would be of some advantage to you if 1 
could,” said Sharpitlaw, in a soothing tone; “ and I ken nae- 
thing sae likely to serve ye, Effio, as gripping this rascal, Bobert¬ 
son.” 

“ 0 dinna misca' him, air, that never luisca’d you!—^Bobert- 
son t —1 am sure 1 hed naetbing to say against ony mJSn o' the 
name, and nOethingv^will I say.” 

“ But if you do not heed your own misfortune, Eflin, you 
should mind what distress he 1^ brought on your family," said 
the man of law. 

^*0, Heaven help me!” exclaimed poor Eifie—*'My poor 
father—^my dear Jeonie—O, that’s saiiest to bide of a' I 0^ air, 
if you hae ony kindness—^if ye hae ony touch of compassion—^ 
for a’ tbiS folk I see here ore as hard as Ihe wa’-stones—^If ye 
but bid them let my sister Jeanie in the next time 
ca’s 1 for when I hear ,tbem put her awa firae the door, and 
canna dimb up tp that high window to see sae muckle lu h^ 
gown-tail, it’s like to pit me out o’ my judgment” Anh dte 
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hwked on him with a face of entreaty, bo earnest, yet sc^humble, 
that she fairly, shook the steadfast purpose of his mind. 

• ‘*Yott shall see your sister,” he began, “if you’ll tell me,”— 
then interrupting himself, he added, in a more hurried tone,— 
“ no, d-^n it, you shall see your sister whether yon tell me any¬ 
thing or no.” So saying, he rose up and left the apartment. 

ihim he had r^oined BatcUffc, he observed, “You are 
light, Ratton; there’s no making much of that lassie. But ae 
thing I "have cleared—that is, that Robertson has been the 
&tber of the batm, and so I will wager a boddle it will be he 
that’s to meet wi’ Jeanie Beans this night at Muschat’s Cairn, 
and there we’ll nail him, Rat, or iny name is not (jfideon 
Sharpitlaw.” • 

“ But,” said Ratcliffe, perhaps because he was in no hurry to 
see anything which was like to be connected with the discovery 
and apprehension of Robertson, “an that were the case, Mr. 
Butler wad hoc kend the man in the King’s Park to be the 
same person wi’ him in Madge Wildfire’s cloise, that headed the 
mob.” 

“That makes nae diflerence, man,” replierl Sharpitlaw— 
“ the dress, the light, the confusion, and maylie a touch o’ a 
blackit cork, or a slake o’ paint—hout, Ratton, I have seen ye 
dress your aiusell, tliat the deevil ye belang to diirstna hae made 
oath t’ye.” 

“And that’s true, too,” said Ratcliffe. 

“And besides, ye donnard carle,” continued Sharpitlaw, 
triumphantly, “ the minister did say that he thought ho know 
something of the features of the birkie that spoke to him in the 
Park, thpugh he could not charge his memory where or when he 
had seen them," * • 

“ It’s evident, then, your honour will be right,” said H«t- 
cliffe. 

“ Then, Rat, you and I will go with the party oiirsells this 
nig^t^ and see him in grips or we are done wi’ him.” 

“ 1 seeoia muekle use I can be o' to your honour,” said Rat- 
rductivitly. , 

. “Use?” answered Sharpitlaw—“You can guide the jjarty— 
you ken the ground. Besides, I do not intend to quit sight o’ 
you, my g()od friend, till I have him in hand,” 

“ Wedl, sir,” said Ratcliffe, but in no joyfiil tone of acquies- 
ceiieej “Ye maun hae it yout aht way—but mind he’s s 
desperate man.” 
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** Wq shall have that with us,” answered Sharpitlaw, ** that 
will settle him, if it is necessaiy.” 

“ But, sir,” answered Batcliffe, I am sure I'cotildaa nndexL 
take to guide you to Muschat’s Cairn in the night-time; 1 ken 
the place as mony does, in fair day-Ught, but how to find it by 
moonshine, among sae mony crags and stones, as like to each 
other as the collier to the deil, is mair than I can tell. I might 
as soon Jeek moonshine in water.” 

^‘What’s the meaning o’ this, Batclifibl” said' Sharpitlaw, 
while he fixed his eye on the recusant, with a fatal and ominous 
expression,—“ Have ‘ you forgotten that you are still under 
sentence of death V’ 

** No, sir,” said Batcliffo, ** that’s a thing no easily put out o’ 
memory; and if iny presence be judged necessary, nae doubt I 
maun gang wi’ your honour. But I was gaim to tell your 
honour of ane that hits mair skecl o* the gate than me, and 
that’s e’en Madge Wildfire.” 

“ The devil she has!—Bo you think me os mad as she is, to 
trust to her guidance on such an occasion!” 

“ Your honour is the best judge,” answered Batcliffe; “ but 
I ken I can keep her in tune, and garr her baud the straight 
path—she often sleeps out, or rambles about amang thae hills 
the haill simmer night, the daft limmer.” 

“ Weel, Batcliffe,” replied the procurator-fiscal, ** if you think 
she can guide us the right way—^but take heed to what you are 
about—^your life depend on your behaviour.” 

** It’s a sair judgment on a man,” said Batcliffe, “ when he 
has ance gaue sae far wrong as I hae done, that deil a bit he 
can be honest, tiy’t whilk way he will.” 

Such was Jilie refldbtion of Batcliffe, when he was laft for a 
few minutes to himself, while the retainer of justice went to 
procure a proper warrant, and give the necessair directions. 

The rising moon saw the whole party firee from the walls of 
the city, and entering upon the open ground. Arthur’s Seat, 
like a couchant lion of immense size—Salisbury, Crags, like a 
huge bdt or girdle of granite, were dimly visible. Hdlding 
their path alo^' the sou&em side of the Conongate, th.^ gained 
the Ab*D^ of Holyrood House, and from thence found their vray 
by step and stile into the Ein^a Park. They were at first four 
in number—an officer of justice and Sharpitbiw, who were well 
armed with pistols and cutlasses; Batcliffe, who was not trusted 
with weapons, lest, he might, pe^venture, have used them on 
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the vroDg side; and the femde. * Bat at the last stile, when 
they entwed the Chase, they were joined by other twe officers, 
whom ShSD^itlaw, desirous to secure sufficient force for his pur> 
* pose, and at the same time to avoid observation, had directed 
to wait for him at tibis place. Batcliffe saw this accession of 
strength with some disquietude, for he had hitherto thought it 
likely that Bobertson, who was a bold, stout, and active young 
fellow, might have made his escape from Sharpitlaw and the 
single officer, by force or agility, without his being implicated in 
the matter. But the present strength of the followers of justice 
was overpowering, and the only mode of saving Bobertson 
(which the old sinner was well disposed to do, providing always 
he could accomplish his purpose without compromising liis own 
safety), must be by contriving thai he should have some signal 
of their approach. It was probably with this view that Rat- 
(lifie had requested the addition of Madge to the party, having 
considerable conMenco in her propensity to exert her limgs. 
Indeed, she had already given them so many specimens of her 
clamorous loquocdty, that Sharpitlaw half determined to send 
her back with one of the officers, rather than carry forward in 
his company a person so extremely ill qualified to be a guide in 
a secret expedition. It seemed, too, as if the open air, the 
approach to the hills, and the ascent of the moon, suppos^ to 
be so portentous over those whose brain is infinn, i^e her 
spirits rise in a degree tenfold more loquacious than she'had 
hitherto exhibited. To silence her by fair means seemed impos¬ 
sible j autlioiitative commands and coaxing entreaties she set 
alike at defiance, and threats only made her sulky and altogether 
intractable. 

“ I» there no one of you,” said Sharpitlaw, impatiently, “ that 
knows the way to this accursed place-^this Njchol Muschat’s 
Calm—excepting this mad clavering idiot?” 

“ Deil ane o’ them kens it except mysell,” exclaimed Madge; 

** how suld they, the puir fule cowards I But I hae sat on tlie 
grave frao batfleeing time till cock-crow, and had mony a fine 
crack wi’ Muschat and Ailie Muschat, that are lying deeping 
below.” • 

**The devil take your crazy brain,” said Sharpitlaw; “will 
you not allow the men to answer a question ?” * 

The officers obtaining a moment’s audience while Batclifie 
diverted' Madge’s attention, declared that, though they had a 
general knowledge of the spot, they could not undertake to 
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guido tho p 4 rty to it by the* imcertain light of the moon, witi. 
such acqiracy as to uisiure success to their expedition. 

‘*What shall we do, Batcliffel” said Sharpitlaw, “if he 
sees us before we see him,—and that’s what •he is cMin to do,* 
if we go strolling about, without keeping^ the straight road,— 
wo may bid gude day to the job, and I would rather lose one 
hundred pounds, baith for the cr^it of the police, and because 
the provost says somebody maun bo hanged for this job o’ 
Forteous, come o’t what likes.” 

“I think,” said Ratdiife, “we maun just tiy Madge; and 
I’ll see if I can get her keepit in ony better order. And at ony 
rate, if he suld hear her skirling her auld ends o’ sangs, he’s no 
to ken for that that thei‘e’s onybody wi’ her.” 

“ That’s true,” said Sharpjtlaw; and if he thinks her alone, 
he’s as like to come towards her as to rin frae her. So set 
forward—^we hae lost ower muckle time already—^see to get her 
to keep tho right road.” 

“ And what sort o’ house does Nichol Muschat and his wife 
keep now i” said RatdiiTo to the mad woman, b}’ way of humour¬ 
ing her vein of folly; “ they were but thrawn folk long syne, 
an a’ tales be true.” 

“ Ou, ay, ay, ay—^but a’s forgotten now,” replied Madge, in 
the confidential tone of a gossip giving the histuiy of her next- 
door neighbour—“ Ye see, 1 spoke to them mysell, and tauld 
them bygaues suld bo byganes—her throat’s eair misguggled 
and mashackered though; she wears her corpse-sheet drawn 
wed up to hide it, but that canna hinder the bluid seiping 
through, ye ken. 1 wussed her to wash it in St. Anthmiy’s Well, 
and tliat will cleanse if onything can—But they say bluid never 
bleaches out o* linen daith—Deacon Sanders’s now deansing 
drops winua do^’t—^1 tried them mysell on a bit rag we b«s at 
hame that was mailed* wi’ the bluid of a bit drirling wean that 
was hurt some gate, but out it wiima come—ye’ll sa> 
that’s queer; but I will bring it out to St. Anthony’s blessed 
Well some brow night just like this, and I’ll ciy up Ailie 
Muschat, and she and 1 will bae a grand bookiug-washing, and 
bleach our claes in the beams of the bonny Lady Mpon, 
far pleasanter to ute than the sun—^the sun’s ower het, and ken 
ye, eummisTs, my brains are het enough already. But the 
moon, and the dew, and the night-win^ they are just like a 
caller kail-blade hud on my brow; and wMles 1 think the moon 
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just sbines on purpose to pleasui'e me, when naebody sees hct 
bnt mysell.” • 

• This raviQg ^discourse she continued with prodigious volubi¬ 
lity, walking on at a great pace, and dragging BatcliJFe along 
with her, while he endeavoui^, in appearance at least, if not in 
reality, to induce her to moderate her voica 

All at once she stopped short upon the top of a little hillock, 
gazed upward fixedly, and said not one word for the space of 
five minijtes, “What the devil is tlie matter with her now?” 
httid Bhaxpitlaw to Ratcliffe—“ Can you not get her forward 'I" 

“ Ye maun just take a grain o’ patience wi’ Ijcr, air,” said 
Ratcliffe. “ She’ll no gao a foot faster than she likes licr§ell.” 

“D—n her,” siiid Sharfntlaw, “I’ll take Giro she luis her 
time in Bedlam or Bridewell, or biTth, for she’s both mud and 
mischievous.” 

In the meanwhile, Madge, who had loooked very pensive when 
she first stopped, suddenly burst into a vehement fit of laughter, 
then paused and sighed bitterly,—then was seized ^ith a second 
fit of laughter—then, fixing her eyes on the moon, lifted up her 
voice and sung,— 

“ Good ovon, good fair moon, good even to tbco; 

I prithee, dear moon, now ehow to me 

The form and the featurae, the apeech and degree, 

Of the man that true lover of mine ehall 1>e. 

But I need not ask that of the bonny Lady Moon—I ken that 
weel eneugh mysdl—true-love though he wasna—But naebody 
shall sae that I ever tauld a word about the matter—But whiles 
I wish the baiin had lived—Weel, God guide us, there’s a 
heaven aboon us a’,”—-(here she sigh^ bitterly), “ and a bonny 
moon, dhd stems in it forby” (and here s^e laughed once more). 

“ Are we to stand here all night V said Shaipitlaw, veiy im¬ 
patiently. “ Drag her forward.” 

“Ay, sir,” said Batcliffe, “if we kend whilk way to drag 
her, t^t would settle it at ance.—Come, Madge, hinny,” ad- 
dieiuing her, “ we’ll no be in time to see Nichol and his wife, 
unless ye show us the road.” 

“ In troth and that I will, Ratton,” said slie, seizing him by 
the arm, and resuming her route with huge strides, cqpsidering 
it was a female who took them. “ And Fll tell yo, Ratton, 
blithe will Nichol Muschat be to see ye, for he says he keus weel 
there isna sic a villain out o* hell as ye are, and he wad be 
ravished to hae a crack Mi’ you—like to like ye ken—it’s u 
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proverb never fails—and ye are baitli a pair o’ the deevil’s peats 
I trov^hard to ken whilk deserves the hettest pomer o’ his 
ingle-side.” ' t « 

Batcliffe was conscience-struck, and could not forbear making 
an involuntary protest against this classification. 1 never shod 
blood,” he replied. 

** But ye hae sauld it, Ratton—^ye hae sauld blood mony a 
time. Folk kill wi' the tongue as weel as wi’ the ^nd—^wi’ 
the word as weel as wi’ the gulley !— « 

Tt is the bonuy butcher lud, 

I'hat wears the sleeves of blue, 

Hu sella tlie flesh on Satuiday, 

On Friday that he slow.” 

« 

“And what is that I am doing now?” thought Ratcliffe. 
“ But I’ll hae nae wyto of Rol>ertson’s young bluid, if I can help 
itthen speaking apart to Madge, he asked her, “ AVhethcr 
she did not remember ony o’ her auld songs ?” 

“ Mony a dainty aue,” said Madge; “ and blithely can 1 sing 
them, for lightsome songs make meny gate.” And she sang,— 

” VVhon the glede’s in the blao cloud, 

Tlie lavrock lies still; 

When the hound’s jn the greenwood, 

The hind keeps the hill.” 

“ Silence her cursed noise, if you should throttle her,” said 
Sharpitlaw; “I see somebody yonder.—Keep close, my boys, 
and creep round the shoulder of the height. George Poinder, 
stay you with RatcliiFc and that mad yelling bitch; and you 
other two, come with me round under the shadow of the brae.” 

And he crept forward with the stealthy pace of nH Indian 
savage, who leads his band to surprise an unsuspecting party 
of some hostile tribe. Ratcliffe saw them glide off, avoiding 
the moonlight, and keeping as much in the shdde os possible. 
“ Robertson’s done up,” said be to bimself j “ thae young lads 
are aye sae thoughtless. What deevil could he hae to say to 
Jeanie Deans, or to ony womaiL on earthy that ho suld gang 
awa and get his neck raxed for her? And this^mad quean, 
after cracking like a pen-gun, and skirling like a pea-hen for 
the haiU night, behoves just to hae hadden her tongue when 
her davers might have dune some gude! But it’s aye tiie way 
wi’ women; if they ever baud their tongues ava’, ye may swear 
it’s for mischief I wish T could set her on again without this 
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blood-sitcker kenning what I am doing. But he*s as gleg os 
MacKeachanIs elshin/ that ran through sax plies of bendleather 
and h8lf-aa-ihch*mto the king’s heel." 

He then began to hum, but in a veiy low and suppressed 
tone, the first stanza of a favourite ballad of Wildfire's, the 
words of which bore some distant analogy with the situation of 
Robertson, trusting that the power of association would not fail 
to bring the rest to her mind:— 

* ‘^'There's a bloodhound ranging Tiuwald wootl, 

There's harness glancing sheen: 

There's a maiden sits on Tiuwald hrac, 

And she sings loud between.” , 

Madge had no sooner received JJie catch-word, tlimi she 
vindicated Ratcliffo’s sagacity by setting off at score witli the 
song:— 

** 0 sleep ye sound, Sir James, she said, 

Wlieu ye suld rise and ride i 
There's twenty men, wi' how and blade. 

Are seeking whore yo hide." 

Though Kntcliffe V'as at a considerable distance from the spot 
called Muschat’s Cairn, yet his eyes, practised like those of a 
cat to ]jenetrate darkness, could nuirk that Robertson had 
caught the alarm. ^ George Puinder, less keen of sight, or leso 
attentive, was not aware of his flight any more than Sharpitlaw 
and his assistants, whose view, though they were considerably 
nearer to the cairn, was intercepted by the broken nature of the 
ground imder which they were soreeuiug themselves. At lengtli, 
however, after the interval of five or six minutes, they also per¬ 
ceived that Robertson Lad fled, and rushed hastily towards the 
place, while Sharpitlaw called out aloud, in the harshest tones 
of a voice which resembled a saw-mill at work, “ Chase, bids— 
chase-^haud the brae—see him on the edge of the hill!" 
Then hollowing *back to the rear-guard of his detachment, he 
issued his farther orders: “ Ratcliffe, come here, and detain the 
woman—Geoige, run and kepp the stile at the Duke’s Walk— 
Ratcliffe, come here directly—but first knock out that mad 
bitch's brains*!" • 

** Ye had better rin for it, Madge," said Ratcliffe, fom it’s ill 
dealing wi’ an angry man." 

Madge Wildfire was not so absolutely void of common sense 
SB not to understand this innuendo; and while Ratcliffe, in 
* lEla/Uitt t. shoemaker’s aWl.] 
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seemingly anxious haste of obedience, hastened to the s|)ot 
wherd Sharpitlaw waited to deliver up Jeanie Deans to his 
custody, she ilcd with all the despatch she oou]/l exert in ^ 
opposite direction. Thus the whole parly were separated, and 
in rapid motion of flight or puisoit, excepting ^tclifle and 
Jeanio, whom, although malting no attempt to escape, he held 
fast by the doak, and who remained standing by Moschatia 
Cairn. 


CHAPTER SEVENTEENTH. 


1 

Yon have jmid the heavens } >iir function, and the prisoner the very debt 
of your calling. 


Heasube fob Measure. 


Jeanie Deaits, —for here our story unites itself with that part 
of the narrative which broke off at the end of the fourteentJi 
chapter,—while she waited, in terror and amaxemeut, the hasty 
advance of three or four men towards lier, was yet more startled 
at their suddenly breaking asunder, and giving chase in different 
directions to the late object of her terror, who became at that 
moment, though she could not well assign « reasonable cause, 
rather the cause of her interest. One of the party (it was 
Sharpitlaw) came straight up to her, and saying, “ Your name 
is Jeanie Deans, and you are my prisoner,” immediately added, 
“ But if you wiU tell me which way he ran I will let you go.” 

“ I dinna ken, sir,” was all the poor girl could utter; and, 
indeed, it is the phrase which rises most readily to the lips of 
any person Jn her rank, 'as the readiest reply to any embar¬ 
rassing question. 

** But,” said Sh&rpitlaw, ye ken wha it was*ye were speaking 
wi’, my leddy, on the hill side, and midnight soe near j ye surely 
ken thatf my bonny woman 1” 

** 1 dinna ken, sir,” again iterated Jeanie, who really djd not 
comprehend in Jher terror the nature of the questions which were 
so hastily put to her in tliis moment of surprise. 

“ “V^e will try to mend your memoiy hy and by, hinny,” said 
Sharpitlaw, and shouted, as we have alr^y told the readw, 
to Ratcliffe, to come up and take charge of h», whUe he 
himself directed the chase after Robert^n, which he BtiU 
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hoped might be suocessiul. Aa liatt^ifife approached, Sharpit- 
law puBh^ the young woman towards him with some rudeness, 
and betahings himself ■ to the more important object of his 
qu&t, began to scale crags and scramble up steep banks, with 
an of which his pEofession and his general gravity of 

demeanour would previously have argued him incapable. In 
a few minutes there was no one within sight, and only a distant 
halloQ fiom one of the pursuers to the other, faintly heard on 
the side o^the hill, argued that there was any oue within 
hearing. Jeame Deans was left in tlie clear moonlight, stand¬ 
ing under the guard of a person of whom she knew nothing, 
and, what was worse, conceniiug whom, ais the reader is well 
aware, she could have learned nothing that Avould not have 
increased her terror. * 

When all in the distance was silent, Katciiffe for the first 
time addressed her, and it was in that cold sarcastic iudiiferont 
tone familiar- to habitual depravity, whose crimes are instigated 
by custom rather than passion. “ This is a braw night for 
ye, dearie,” he said, attempting to pass his arm across her 
shoulder, “to be on the green hill wi* your jo.” Jeanie eX' 
tricated hersdf from his gmsp, but did not make any reply. 
“ I think lads and lasses,” continued the ruffian, “ dinna meet 
at Musuhat's Cairn at midnight to crack nuts," and ho again 
attempted to take hold of her. 

“ Jf ye are an officer of justice, sir,” said Jeanie, again eluding 
his attempt to seke her, “ ye deserve to have your coat stiippcd' 
from your back.” 

“Very true, hinny,” said he, succeeding forcibly in his 
attempt to get hold of her, “ but suppose 1 should strip your 
cloak off fifst V* 

“ Ye are more a man, 1 am sure, than* to hurt me, sir,” 
said Jeanie; “for God’s sake have pity on a haJf-distract^ 
creaturol” • 

“Come, come,” said Batdiflb, “you’re a good-looking wench, 
and should not be cross-grained. I was going to be an honest 
man*—very day flung first a lawyer, and 
then a woman^in my gate. I’ll tell you what, Jgnnie, they are 
out on the hill-side—^if you’ll be guid^ by me, I’U cany to 
a wee bit cenner in the Pleasance, that 1 ken o’ in an auld wife’s, 
that a’ the prokitors o’ Scotland wot uaething o', and we’ll send 
BehmtMm word to meet us in Yorkshire, for there is a set o’ 
bnnr lads ^ut the midland eoimties, that 1 hae dune business 
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vi* before now, and aae we’ll leave Mr. Shaiintiiaw to whistle 
cm l&B thumb.*’ 

It was fortunate for Jeanie, in an emergou^ Ijflke the prei^t, 
that she possessed presence of mind and courage, so soon as the 
first huny of suiprise had enabled her to rally her recollection. 
She saw the risk she was in from a ruiiian, who not only was 
such by profession, but had that evening been stupifying, 
means of strong liquors, the internal aversion which he fdt at 
the business on which Shaipitlaw had resolved to ehiploy him. 

Dinna speak sae loud,” said she, in a low voice; “he’s up 
yonder.” 

“ Who ?—Robertson!” said BatclifFe, eagerly. 

*’Ay,” replied Jeanie; ”up yonder;” and she pointed to the 
ruins of the hermitage alid chapel 

“ By OS—d, then,” said Ratcliffe, I'll make my ain of him, 
either one way or other—^wait for me here.” 

But no sooner had he set off as fast as he could run, towards 
the chapd,.than Jeanie started in an opposite direction, over 
high and low, on the nearest path homeward. Her juvenile 
exercise as a herdswoman had put “life and mettle” in her 
heels, and never had she followed Dustiefoot, when the cows 
wore in the oom, with half so much speed as she now cleared 
the distance betwixt Muschat’s Cairn and her father’s cottage at 
St. Leonard’s. To lift the latch—to enter—to shut, boB, 
and double bolt the door—^to draw against it a heavy article of 
furniture (which she could not have moved iu a moment of less 
energy), so as to make yet farther provision against violence, 
was almost the work of a moment, yet done with such silence 
as equalled the celerity. 

Her next anxiety was upon her father’s accouift, aud she 
drew silently to tlie door of his apartment, in ord >r to satisfy 
hersdf whetlier^e had been disturbed by her return. He was 
awake,—probably had slept but little; but the constant pre¬ 
sence of his own sorrows, the distance of liis apartment from 
the outer door of the house, and the precautions which Jeanie 
had taken to conceal her departure and return, had psevented 
him from being sensible of either. He was togaged in bis 
devotions, and Jeanie could distinctly hear him use these 
words:—“And for the other child thou hast given me to be 
a comfort and stay to my old ag^ may her days be long in the 
land, according to the promise thou host given to those who 
shall lionoiu* fathw and mother; may all her purchased and 
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piomised blessings be multiplied upon her; keep her in the 
watches of th^ night, and in the uprising of the momingf that 
allcin this land ihay krow that thon hast not utterly hid thy 
&ce from those that seek thee in truth and in sincerity.” He 
was silent, but probably continued his petition in the strong 
fervency of mental devotion. 

His daughter retired to her apartment, comforted, that while 
she was esroosed to danger, her head bid been covered by the 
prayers of the. just as by an helmet, and under the strong con¬ 
fidence, that while she walked worthy of the protection of 
Heaven, slie would experience its countenance. It was in tliat 
moment that a vague idea first darted across her mind, that 
something might yet be achieved for b^r sister’s safety, ponscioua 
ns she now was of ‘her innocence of the unnatural murder with 
which she stood charged. It came, as she described it, on her 
mind, like a sun-bli^ on a stormy sea; and although it in¬ 
stantly vanished, yet she felt a degree of composure which siic 
had not experienced for many days, and could not help beuig 
strongly persuaded that, by some means or other, she would be 
called upon, and directed, to work out her sister’s deliverance. 
She went to bed, not forgetting her usual devotions, the more 
fervently made on account of her late deliverance, cond she slept 
sotmdly in spite of her agitation. 

We must return to ]^tcliffo, who had started, like a grey 
hound from the slips when the sportsman cries hnlloo, as so^in 
as Jeanie had pointed to the ruins. Whether he meant to aid 
Bohertson’s escape, or to assist his pursuers, may be veiy doubt¬ 
ful ; perhaps he did not himsdf know, but had resolved to be 
guid^ by circumstances. He had no opportunity, however, of 
doing dtherj for he had no sooner suimounted the steep 
ascent, and entered under the broken arches of tlm mins, Ilian 
a pistol was presented at his head, and a harsh voice commanded 
hj^, in the kin^s name, to surrender himself prisoner. “ Mr. 
Sharpitlaw!” said Batcliffe, surprised, this your honour?" 

** is it only you, and be d—^ to you ?” answererl the fiscal, 
'Sldll more disappointed—“ what made you leave the -woman ?’’ 

** She toltf me she saw Bohertson go into the guins, so I made 
what haste I could to deek the adlant.” ^ 

** It’s all over now,” said Sharpitlaw; ** we shall see no more 
6S him to-night; but he shall hide himadf in a hcan-hool, if he 
ramains on Soottidi ground without my finding him. Call back 
the people, Batcliffe.” 
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hollowed to the dispersed officers, who- wiOiDg’ly 
obeyed the signal; for probably there was no mdlvidiial Among 
them who would We been much desirous of a rencontre, baud 
to hand, and at a distance from his comrades, with such an 
active and desperate fellow as Robertsoa 

“ And whore are the two women V* said Sharpitlaw. 

** Both made their heels serve them, I suspect,” replied Bat- 
cliffe, and he hummed the end of tho old song— 

* 

“ Then hey play up the rin-awa bride^ 

For she has toen the gee." 

“ One woman,’' Eioid Sharpitlaw,—^for, like all rogues, he was 
a great calumniator of the fitir sex,*—“one woman is enough 
to dark the fairest ploy tlint was ever planned; and how coidd 
I be such an ass as to exi>ect to cany through a job that had 
two in it I But we know how to come by them both, if they 
are wanted, that’s one good thing.” 

Accordingly, like a defeated general, sad and sulky, he led 
hack his discomfited forces to the metropolis, and dismissed 
them for the night. 

The next morning early, he was imder the necessity of making 
his report to the sitting magistrate of the day. The gentleman 
who occupied the chair of office on this occasion (for tho bailies, 
AngUd^ (ddermen, take it by rotation) chanced to be the same 
by whom Butler was committed, a person very generally re¬ 
spected among his fellow-citizens, ^mething he was of a 
humorist, and rather deficient in general education; but acute, 
patient, and upright, possessed of a fortune acquired by honest 
industry which made him perfectly independent; and^ in short, 
very happily qualified to support the respectabiliiy of the office 
which he heM. 

Mr. Middleburgh had just taken his scat, and was debathug 
in an animated manner, with one of his coUeagiies, the doabtfiil 
chances of a game at golf which they had played the day before, 
when a letter was delivered to him, addressed: “For Bailie 
Middlcbunfhj These: to he fbrWarded with spe^” If qoSK 
tained these words:— 

. - « 

“ Sir,—I know you to be a sensible and a eonsidditte magls- 
tr^ite, and one who, as such, win be content to worship Om, 
though the devil hid you. I ther^bre^enpeet nntwHb- 
* Note L. Calnmnlntor of the Fair 9ez. 
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staading the signature oi this letter aeknovledges my share in 
an action, which, in a proper time and place, 1 would ndt fear 
ei^er to avow^^orto justify, you will not on that account reject 
what evidence 1 place before you. The deigyinan, Butler, is 
innocent of all but involuntary presence at an action which he 
wanted spirit to approve of, and from which he endeavoured, 
with his best set phrases, to dissuade us. But it was not for him 
that it is my hint to speak. There is a wonmn in your jaU, 
fallen iindd; the edge of a law so orucl, that it has hung by the 
wall like unscoured armour, for twenty yearn, and is now brought 
down and whetted to spill the blood of the most beautiful and 
most innocent creature whom the walls of a prison ever girdled 
in. Her sister knows of her innoc^snee, as she communicf^ted 
to her that she waff betrayed by a vilhfln.—0 that high Heaven 

Would x>at in every honest hand a whip, 

To scourge me such a villain through the world ! 

“ I write distractedly—But this girl—this Jennie Deans, is a 
peevish puritan, superstitious and scrupulous after the manner 
of her sect; and I pray yoiu* honour, for so my phrase must 
go, to press upon her, that her sister’s life depends upon her 
testimony. But though she should remain silent, do not dare 
to think tliat the young woman is guilty—far less to permit 
her execution. Remember the death of Wilson was fearfully 
avenged; and those yet live who can compel you to drink the 
dregs of your poisoned chalice .—X say, remember Porteous,- 
and say that you had good counsel from 

“ Onj4 op his Slayers.” 

The mSgistrate read over this extraordipaiy letter twice or 
thrice. At first he was tempted to thi'ow it aside asitlie produc¬ 
tion of a madman, so little did “ the scraps from play-books,” as 
he.termed the poetical quotation, resemble the correspondence 
of a rational being. On a re-penisal, however, he thought that, 
amid its inooherenee, he could discover something like a tone 
of awakened passion, though expressed in a manner quaint and 
unuBual * • 

’ is a cruelly severe statute,” said the magistrate to his 
assistant, ** and I wish the. girl could be taken under the 
letter of it. A child may We been born, and it may have 
bW conveyed away vdiile the mother was iuseiuuble, or it may 
have pei'islied for want of that relief which the poor creature 
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herself—helpless, terrified* distracted, despairing, and exhausted 
—maj have been unable to afford to it. And yet it is c^iain, if 
the woman is found guilty under the statute, execution will 
follow. The crime has been too common, and* examples ire 
necessary.” 

“ But if this other wench,” said the city-clerk, " can speak to 
her sister commtmicating her situation, it will take the case 
from under the statute.” 

“ Very true,” replied the Bailie; “ and I will walk out one 
of these days to St. Leonard's, and examine the girl*myself. I 
know something of their father Deans—an old true-blue Oome- 
ronian, who would ^ee bouse and famUy go to wreck ere he 
would disgrace his testunony by a sinful complying with the 
defections of the times; »iid such he will piobably uphold the 
taking an oath before a cia d magistrate. If they are to go on 
and flourish with their bull-headed obstinacy, l^e legislature 
must i)ass an act to take their affinnations, as in the case of 
Quakers. But surely neither a father nor a sister will scruple 
ill a case of this kind. As I said before, I wUl go speak with 
them myself, when the hurry of this Forteous investigation is 
somewhat over; their pride and spirit of contradiction will be 
far less alarmed, than if they were called into a court of justice 
at once.” 

“And I suppose Butler is to remain tnearoeratod?” said the 
city-clerk. 

“ For the present, certainly,” said the magistrate. “ But I 
hope soon to set him at liberty upon bail.” 

“ Do you rest upon the testimony of that light-headed letter ?” 
asked the derk. 

“ Not veiy much,” answered the Bailie; “ and yet there is 
something striking about it too—it seems the letter of a man 
beside bitnself, either from great ugitation, or some great sense 
of guilt.” 

“ Yes,” said the town-clerk, “ it is very like the letter of a 
mad strolling play-actor, who deserves to 1^ hanged with all the 
rest of his gang, as your honour justly observes.” 

“ I was not ^uite so bloodthirsty,” continued the xnagis^ate. 

“ But to the po^t, Butler’s private character is excellent; and 
I am giv^ to understand, by some inquiries I have been making 
this momiug, that he did actually arrive in town only the day 
before yesterday, so that it was imposmble he could have been 
concerned in any previons machinations of these unhappy xioter^ 
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And it is not likely that he should have joined them on a sud- 
denty." • 

There’s np saying, anent that—zeal catches fire at a slight 
■park aa &Bt as a brunstane match,” observed the secretary. 
“ I had Icend a minister ^'ad be fair gudo-day and &ir gude- 
e*en vd' ilka man in the parochine, and hing just as quiet as a 
rocket on a stick, till ye mentioned the word abjumtion-oath, or 
patronage, or siclike, and then, whiz, he was off, and up in the 
air an hundred miles beyond common manners, common sense, 
and common comprohension.” 

do not understand,” answered the buigher-magistrate, 
“that the young man Butler's zeal is of so inflammable a 
character. But 1 will make farther investigation. What qther 
business is there before us V* ' 

And they proceeded to minute investigations concerning the 
a£&ir of Porteous’s death, and other affairs through which this 
history has no occasion to trace them. 

In the coiuse of their business thqr were interrupted by an 
old woman of the lower rank, extremely haggard in look, and 
wretched in her appearance, who tbnist herself into tho council 
room. 

“ What do you want, gudewifo ?—^Who are you ?” said Bailie 
Middleburgh. 

“What do I want!” replied she, in a sulky tone—“I want 
my bairn, or 1 want haethiug frac nane o’ ye, for as grand’s ye 
are.” And she went on muttering to herself with the wayward 
spitefulness of age—“They maun hae lordships and honours, 
nae doubt—set them up, the gutter-bloods! and doil a gcutlc- 
luan among them.”—Then again addressing the sitting magistrate, 
“Will ybur honour gie me back my puiy crazy bairn?— IJis 
honour 1—1 hae kend tho day when less wad sor’d him, tho oe 
of a Oampvere skipper.” 

“ Good woman,” said the magistrate to this sluwish suppli¬ 
cant—“ tell IIS what it is you want, and do not interrupt the 
court." 

“ That’s os muckle as till say, Bark, Bawtie, and be dune - 
Wi’t!—1 tdl ye,” raising her teimagont voic;p, “I want my 
tiaim! is na that braid Scots V* 

^ **Who ari you?—who is your baim?” demanded Ike ma¬ 
gistrate. 

“ Wha am 1 ?—wha suld 1 be, but Meg Murdockson, and 
wha suld my bairn be but Magdalen Muzdockson?—Your 
VOL. vir. * o 
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guard aoldien, and your constables, and your officers, ken us 
voel enough when they rive the bits o* du<^ aff our b^s^ and 
take urhat penny o' siller we hae, and harle us to Coirdctitgi- 
house in Leith Wynd, and pettle us up wi* bread and water and 
siclike sunkets." 

Who is shel” said the magistrate, looking round to some 
of his peopla 

Other than a gude ane, sir," said one of the city officers, 
shrugging his shoulders and smiling. 

'‘Will ye say sae?" said the termagant, her-^ gleaming 
with impotent Airy; **an I had ye among the Fi^t-Whins,* 
wadna 1 set my ten talents in your wuzzent face for that very 
word V* and she suited the word to the action, by spreading out 
a set of claws resembling those of St. QeoVge's dragon on a 
country sign-post. 

" What does she want herel" said the impatient magistrate 
—" Can she not tell her business, or go away 1" 

" It's my bairn 1—it’s Magdalen Murdodcson I'm wantin’,” 
answered ^e beldam, screaming at the highest pitch of her 
cracked and mistuned voice—" havena I been telling ye sae this 
half-hour? And if ye are deaf, what needs ye sit cockit np 
there, and keep folk scraughin’ f^e this gate ?” 

" She wants her daughter, sir,” said the same officer whose 
interference had given the hag such offfence before—“her 
daughter, who was taken up Lost night—Madge Wildfire, as 
they c*’ 

"Madge Hei^lfirb, as they ca' her!” echoed the bddam; 
" and what business has a blackguard like you to ca' an honest 
woman's bairn out o’ her ain name ?” 

"An honest woman’s bairn, Maggie?” answoed the peace- 
officer, smiling and shaking his head with an ironical emphasis 
on the adjective, and a calmness calculated to provoke to mad¬ 
ness the f^ous dd shrew. 

" It-1 am no honest now, I was honest ance,” she replied; 
" and that’s mair than ye can say, ye bom and thief> that 
never kend ither fifiks’ gear fine your ain since the day ye won 
deddt Honest say ye?—ye fcykit your mothli]’’s pondh V 
twalpeonies Soote when ye were five years auld, Just as she was 
taking leave o’ your at the fit o’ the ganoWB.** 

* rrbis ws8 a name ^veii to a tract of sand hUlocks extendiag along the 
iSa4ih(Mre from Leith to Portobello, and which at this time were covered with 
wMa-bnehes or frinw.] 
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“ She has you there, George/' said' the assistants, and tliere 
was a general laugh; for die wit was fitted for the meridian 
of the place whei« it was uttered. This general applause some< 
what g^ified the passions of the old hag; the *^grim feature" 
smiled and even laughed—but it was a laugh of bitter scorn. 
She condescended, however, as if appeased by the success of her 
sally, to explain her business more distinctly, when the magis¬ 
trate, commanding silence, again desired her either to speak out 
her errand,^ or to leave the place. 

** Her bairn,” she said, was her bairn, and she came to fetch 
her out of ill haft and waur guiding. If she wasna sae wise 
as ither folk, few ither folk had suffered as miickla as slie hod 
done; forby that she could fend the waur for hersell within the 
four wa’s of a jail. She could prove by fifty witnesses, aiid^fifty 
to that, that her daughter had never seen Jock Poii^us, alive 
or dead, since he had gien her a louudering wi’ his cane, the 
neger that he was 1 for driving a dead cat at the provost’s wig 
on the Elector of Hanover's birthday.” 

Notwithstanding the wretclied appearance and violent de¬ 
meanour of this woman, the magistrate felt the justice of her 
aigumont, that her child might be as dear to Jier as to a more 
fortunate and biora amiable mother. He proceeded to investi¬ 
gate the circumstances which had lee! to Madge Murdockson’s 
(or Wildfire's) arrest, and as it was clearly shown that she had 
not been engaged in the riot, he contented himself with directing 
that an eye should be kept upon her by the police, hut that f6i 
the present she should be allowed to return home with her 
mother. During the interval of fetching Madge from the jail, 
the magistrate endeavoured to discover whetlier her mother Jiad 
been privy to the change of dress betAvixt that young woman 
and l^brnteou. But ofi this point he could obtain no light. 
She persisted in declaring, that she had never seen Robertson 
since his remarkable escape during .-lervice-time; and tliat, if 
her daughter had changed dothes with him, it must have been 
during her alj^nce at a hamlet about two miles out of town, 
called Diiddingstone, where she could prove that she passed 
that eveutfid night. And, in fact, one of the tgwn-ofEcers, who 
had been searching for stolen lin^ at the cott^ of a washer¬ 
woman in that i^age, gave his evidence, that he hSd seen 
Maggie Muidockson there, whose presence had considerably 
inereased his suspicion of the house iu which die was a visitor. 
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in respect that he considered her as a ixiisou of uo good 
reputation. 

“ 1 taiild ye soe,” said the hag; “ aee now what it is to hae^a 
character, glide or had.—l^ow, maybe, after a’, I could tell ye 
something about Porteoiis that you council-chamber bodies 
never could find out, for as muckle stir os ye inak.” 

All eyes were turned towards her—all ears were alert. 

Speak out!” said the magistrate. 

“ It will be for your ain gude,” insinuated the town-clerk. 

“ Linua keep the Bailie waiting,” urged the assistants. 

Site remaiued doggedly silent for two or three minutes, casting 
around a inaligiuint and sulky glance, that seemed to eigoy the 
auxiouH suspense with which thoy waited her aieiwer. And 
then she broke forth at once,—A* that I ken about him is, 
that he wu.s neither soldier nor gentleman, but just a thief and a 
blacikguard, like maist o’ yoursells, dears—^What will ye gie me 
for that news, now 1 —lie wad hae served the gude town lang or 
provost or bailie wad hae fund that out, my jo !” 

While these matters were in discussion, Madge Wildfire 
entered, and her first exclamation was, “ Eh ! sec if there isna 
our auld ne’er-do-wcel deevil’s-buckie o' a mithcr—Hegh, sirs t 
but we are a hopeful fuinily, to be twa o’ us iu*the duard at 
auce—But there wtjre beker days wi' us ance—were there na, 
mither?” 

Old Maggie’s eyes had glistened w'ith something like on 
expression of pleasure when she saw her daughter set at liberty. 
But either her natural affection, like that of the tigress, could 
not be displayed without a strain of ferocity, or there waa some¬ 
thing in the ideas which Madge’s speech awsikeued, that again 
stirred her cross ond^savage temper. “ What aignifieif what we 
were, ye stiect-raking limmerl” she ^exclaimed, pnnhihg her 
daughter before her to the door, with no gentle degree of violence. 

I’se tell thee whdt thou is now—thou’e a craiiCd hellicat Bess 
o' Bedlam, that sail taste naething but bread and water for a 
fortnight, to serve ye for the plague ye hae gicn me—and owet 
gude for ye, ye idle taupie!” * 

Madge, however, escaped from her mother at the doesr, rait 
back the foot of the table, dropped a veiy low and fimtastis 
court^ to the judge, and said, with a giggling lan^,— **Ota’ 
minnie’s sair mis-set, after her ordinar, sir—Shell hae had some 
quarrel wi’ her auld gtideman—^that’s Satan, ye k&i, sun.” This 
explanatory note she gave in a low confidential tone, and the 
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Bpectatois of that credulons generation did not hear it Miithout 
an involuntaiy ^slindder. The ffudeman and her disna aye 
gree weel, ami then I maun pay the piper; but my bock’s bro^ 
enough to bear’t a’—on’ if she hoc nae havings, that’s nae 
reason why wiser folk shouldna hoc some.” Here anotlier deep 
courtesy, when the ungracious voice of her mother was heard. 

** MsAgs, yo limmer t If 1 come to fetch ye!” 

Hear till her,” said Ma^. “ But I’ll wim out a glitf the 
night for S that, to dance in the moonlight, when her and the 
giidemau will be whiriying through the hhio lift on a broom- 
shank, to BOO Jeiin Jap, that they liae putten in till the Kirkcaldy 
Tolbooth—ay, they will hac a merry ssiil (twer Inelikcith, aruJ 
ower a’ the bits o’ bonny waves tbat^ro i)oppliug and plashing 
against the rocks in the gowden glimmer o' the moon, yo ken. 
—I’m coming, mother—I’jn fMUiUng,” she concluded, on hearing 
a scufle at the door betwixt the beldam and the olHccrs, who 
were endeavouring to prevent her re-entrance. Madge then 
waved her hand wildly towards the ceiling, and sung, at the 
topmost pitcli of her voice,— 

** Up in the air. 

Oh my bonny in'ey mare. 

Ami I see, and I see, lUid l boo her yet 

and with a hop, skip, and jump, s])rung out of the room, as the 
witches of Macbeth used, in less refined days, to seem to fiy up¬ 
wards from the stage. 

Some weeks intervened before Mr. Middleburgh, agieeably to 
his benevolent resolution, found an opportunity of taking a walk 
tow'anU gt. Leonard's, in order to discover whether it might be 
])ossible to obtain the evidence hinted at in the anon vinous letter 
respecting Effie Deans. 

In fact, the anxious perquisitions uiorle to discover the mur 
dereiB of Porteous occupied the attention of all coucemed with 
the administration of justice. 

In the course of these inquiries, two circtunstances hap}»cned 
mateiial to qpr story. Butler, after a close investigation of his 
conduct, was decUoed innocent of accession tb the death of 
Pprteous f but, as having been present dunng the whole»trans- 
action, was obliged to find Imil not to quit his usual residence 
at Liberton, that he might apiiear as .a witness wlien called 
upon. The other incident legaitied the disapiiearance of Madge 
TTil^re and her mother from Edinburgh. When they were 
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•ought, with the puipose of sutgecting them to some fiirther 
interrogatories, it was discovered by Mr. Shscpitlaw that th^y 
'had eluded the observatm of Uie police, and Ibft the cit 7 *so 
soon as dismissed from the coundl'diamber. No efforts c^d 
trace the place of their retreat. 

In the meanwhile the excessive indignation of the Council of 
Hegency, at the slight put upon their authority by the murder 
of Porous,: had dictate measures, in which their oym extreme 
desire of detecting the actors in that conspiraqr were consulted 
in preference to the temper of the people and the character of 
their churchmen. An act of Parliament was hastily passed, 
offering two hundred pounds reward to those who should inform 
against any person concerned in the deed, and the penalty of 
death, by a very unusual and severe enactment, was denounced 
against those who should harbour the guilty. But what was 
chiefly accounted exceptionable, was a clause, appointing the 
act to be read in churches by the officiating clergyman, on the 
first Sunday of every month, for a certain period, immediately 
before the sermon. The ministers who should refuse to comply 
with this iiyunctiou were declared, for the first offence, incapable 
of sitting or voting in any church judicature, and for the second, 
incapable of holding any ^desiastical preferment in Scotland. 

This last order united in a common cause those who might 
privatdy rejoice in Porteous’s death, though they dared not 
vindicate the manner of it, “^ith the more scmpulous Presby- 
tcrians, who held that even the pronouncing the name of the 
“ Lords Spiritual*’ in a Scottish pulpit was, quodanwnodOf an 
acknowledgment of prelacy, and that the iijunction of the 
legislature was an interference of the civil government with the 
ju8 divinwmj>t Presbytery, since to the General Assembly alone, 
as rq)resenting the invisible head of the kiik, belonged thett)le 
and exclusive right of regulating wliatever pertained to i>ublic 
worship. Very many also, of difierent political or relij^us 
sentiments, and therefore not much moved by these considera¬ 
tions, thought they saw, in so violent an act of porlianjimt, a 
more vindictive spirit than became the legislatuse of a great 
country, and something like an attempt to trample upon the 
rights" and independence of Scotland. The various steps ade^ted 
for punishing the city of Edinburgh, by taking antray her charter 
and. liberties, for wW a violent and overmastering mob had 
done within her walls, were resented Ity many, udio thought n 
pretext was too hastily taken for degrading the ancient metropolis 
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of Seotlaiui. In shaft, there was mucL heart-bumiiig, discontent, 
and disaffection, occasioned by these i]l>conBidered measufbe.* 

• Amidst t^^ heats and dissensions, the trial of EfSe Deans. 
aifiter*she hod been many weeks imprisoned, was at length about 
to be brou^t forward, and Mr. Middlebuxgh found leisure to 
inquire into the evidence concerning her. For this purpose, he 
chose a fine day for his walk towards her lather’s house. 

The excursion into the country was somewhat distant, in the 
opinion o& a.burgess of those days, although many of the pre¬ 
sent inhabit suburban villas considerably beyond the spot to 
which we allude. Three-quarters of an hour’s walk, however, 
even at a pace of magistorial gravity, conducted our benevo¬ 
lent office-bearer to the Crags of St. L^nard's, and the hun)ble 
mansion of David Deans. • 

The old man was seated on the deaa, or turf-seat, at the end 
of his cottage, busied in mending his cart-hamess with his own 
hands; for in th(^ days any sort of labour which required a 
little more skill than nsual fell to the share of the goodman 
himself, and that even when he was wdl to pass in the world. 
With stem and austere gravity he persevered in his task, after 
having just raised Jiis he^ to notice the advance of the stranger. 
It would have been impossible to have discovered, from his 
countenance and manner, the internal feelings of agony with 
which he contended.. Mr. Middleburgh waited an instant, 
expecting Deans would in some measure acknowledge bis pre¬ 
sence, and lead into oonversation; but, as he seemed detenuined 
to remain silent, he was himself obliged to speak first. 

“ My name is Middleburgh—^Mr. James Middleburgh, one of 
the present magistrates of the city of Edinburgh.” 

** It Inay be sae,” answered Deans laranioally, and without 
interrupting his labour. • 

You must understand,” he continued, that the duty of a 
magistrate is sometimes an unpleasant one.” 

* His magistrates wore closely interrogated before tbs House of Peers, 
concerning pariicnlars of the Forteous Mob, and the patois in which 
these fUnctiraaries made their answers, sounded strange in the ears of the 
Sonthsm nomes. The Duke of Newcastle having denuded to know with 
what kind of shot the guard which Porteoua commanded hod loaded their 
iBiiskets, was answwad, naively, " Ow, just efo as ons dioots iit4hef umd 
fKta with.” This reply was consider^ as a contempt of the House of 
Lords, and the Provost would hare suffered according!}', but that the Dnke 
of Argyle szpbtne^ that the expression, properly rendered into JEhigliah, 
meant duchs mid vsaterfofuis. 
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“ It may be sae,” replied David; ** 1 hae naethiag to fiay ifl 
the cotitrairand he was again doggedly silent. 

“ You must be aware," pursued the magistral, that pqr- 
hons in iny situation are often obliged to make fiainM and 
disagreeable inquiries of individuals, mcrdy because it is their 
bounden duty.” 

** It may ^ sae,” again replied Deans; ** I hae naething to 
say ancnt it, either the tae way or the t’other. But 1 do ken 
there was anoe in a day a just ahd God-fearing ma^stracy in 
yon town o’ JEldinburgh, that did not bear the swoid in vain, 
but were a terror to evil-doers, and a praise to such as kept the 
path. In the gloriouf days of auld worthy faithfu’ I^vost 
Dick,* when there was a true and faithfu’ General Assembly of 
the Kirk, walking hand in himd with the real noble Scottish- 
liearted barons, and with tho magistrates of this and other 
towns, gentles, burgesses, and commons of all ranks, seeing 
with one eye, hearing with one ear, and upholding the ark with 
their united strength—^And then folk might see men deliver up 
their silver to the state’s use, as if it had been as mnckle sclate 
stanes. My father saw them toom the sacks of dollars out o’ 
Provost Dick’s window intill the carts that carried them to the 
army at Dunse Law; and if ye winna believe his testimony, 
there is the window itscll "still standing in the Luckenbooths— 
I think it’s a claith-merdiant’s booth the dayt—at the aim 
stanchells, five doors abiine Goasford’s Close.—But now we haena 
sic spirit among us; we think mair about the worst wallydraigle 
in our ain byre, thaii about the blessing which the angel of the 
covenant gave to the Patriarch even at Feniel and Mahonaim, 
or the binding obligation of our national vows; and we 'mul 
rather gie a pund Scots to buy on un^ient to dear but auld 
rannell-trees and our'beds o’ the English bugs as they cd* them, 
than we wad gie a plack to rid the land of the swaim of 
Anninian caterpillars,* Socinian pismires, and* ddstical Mias 
Katies, that have ascended out of the bottomless pit, to plague 
this perverse, insidiouB, and lukewarm generation,” 

It happened to Davie Deans on this occasion, as it has done 
to many other Jbabitual orators; when once; he became em¬ 
barked on his favourite subject, the stream of his own enthn- ” 
aiasm eSOrried him forward in spite of his menial disttess, while 

* Note M. Sir WilUam Dick of Braid. 

f 1. think so too—^But if the reader he curious, he may commit Mr. 
Chnmben’s Traditions of Edinburgh. 
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h)B well-ex^iaed memoiy supplied'him amply with all the 
types and tropes of rhetoric pe^iar to his sect and oaiuef 
^Mir. Middl^nargh contented himself with answei^— 
this ntay he very true, my friend; but, as yon said just now, *1 
haro nothing to say to it at present, either one way or other.— 
You have two daughters, I think, Mr. Deans 1” 

The old man winced, as one whose smarting sore is suddenly 
galled j but instantly composed himself, resumed the work 
which, in the, heat of his declamation, he had laid down, and 
answered with sullen resolution, “ Ae daughter, sir—only ane.” 

“ I understand you," said Mr. Middleburgh; you have only 
one daughter hero at home with you—but ^is unfortunate girl 
who is a prisoner—she is, I think, your youngest daughter %** 

The Presl^rian sternly raised hur eyes. “ After the world, 
and according to the flesh, she rs my daughter; but when she 
became a child of Belisl, and a company-keeper, and a tradei 
in guilt and iniquity, she ceased to be a bairn of mine.” 

** Alas, Mr. Deans,” said Middleburgh, sitting down by him, 
and endeavouring to take his hand, whi^ the old man proudly 
withdrew, ** we are ourselves all sinners; and the errors of our 
ofi^pring, as they ought not to surprise us, being the portion 
which ^ey derive of a common poiriou of corruption inherited 
through us, so they do not entitle us* to cast them off because 
they have lost themselves.” 

“ Sir,” said Deans impatiently, “ I ken a’ tliat as weel as— 
I mean to say,” he resumed, checking the irritation he felt at' 
being schooled—a discipline of the mind which those most ready 
to bestow it on others do themselves most reluctantly submit to 
receive—” I mean to sa^^, that what ye observe may be just and 
reasonaMe—But I hae nae freedom to ent^ into my aiii private 
affairs wf strangers—^And now, in this great national emergency, 
when there’s the Porteous’ Act has come doun frae London, that 
is a deeper blow to this poor sinfu* kingdom and suffering kirk 
than emy; that has been heard of since the foul and fatal Test— 
at a time likq this"- 

“But, goodman," inteirupted Mr. Middleburgh, “you must 
think of yofir own household first, or dse yoi^ are worse even 
*thaii the infidds." 

“ I tdl ye, Bailie Middleburgh,” retorted David De^s, “ if 
ye be a bailie, as there is little honour in being aae in these evU 
di^—1 tdl ye, I heard the gracious Saunders Peden —I wotna 
whan it was; but it was in killing time, w)ien the plowers were 
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drawi^ aUmg their furrows on the book of the Kirk of Scotland 
—I h£rd him tell his heareiB, gude and waled Gl^tians they 
were too, that some o’ them w^ greet mair fSr a* bit drowned 
calf or stirk than for a’ the defections and oppressions of the day; 
and that they were some o* them thinking o’ ae thing, some o' 
anither, and there was Lady Hundleslope thinking o' greeting 
Jock at the fireside! And the lady confessed in my hearing 
that a diow of anxiety had come ower her fbr her son that she 
had left at home weak of a decay*—^And what wad 1 m hae said 
of me if 1 had ceased to think of the gude cause for a castaway 

——It kills me to think of what she is!”- 

“ But the life of your child, goodman—think of that—^if her 
life could be saved," said Mid^eburgh. 

“ Her life 1’’ exclaimed David—** I wadna gie ane o’ my grey 
hairs for her life, if her gude name be gone—^And yet," said he, 
relenting and retracting as he spoke, ** I wad make the nifier, 
Mr. Middleburgh—I wad gie a’ these grey hairs that she has 
brought to sh^e and sorrow—I wad gie the aiild head they 
grow on for her life, and that she might hae time to amend 
and return, for what hae the wicked beyond the breath of their 
nosthrils ?—but I’ll never see her mair,—No !—^that—^that I am 
determined in—I’ll nevei; see her mair I" His lips continued 
to move for a minute after his voice ceased to be heard, as if he 
were repeating the same vow internally. 

** Wdl, sir," said Mr. Middleburgh, ** I speak to you as a 
man of sense; if you would save your daughter’s life, you must 
use human means." 

** I understand what you mean; but 3fr. Novit, who is the 
procurator and doer of an honourable person, the Laird of 
Dumbiedikes, is to do wbit carnal wisdom can do for her in the 
circumstances. Mysell am not clear to trinquet and tiujffio wi’ 
courts o' justice as they are now constituted ; I have a tender- 
ness and scruple in my mind anent them." * 

**That is to say," said Middleburgh, ** that you ate-a Game- 
ronian, and do not acknowledge the authority of* our courts of 
judicature, or present government 

** Sir, under your favour," replied David, who too proud 
of his ^wn polemical knowled^ to call himself the follower o/ 
any one, **ye take me up before I IhU down. I catma see why 
I ^d be termed a Cameronian, especially now that ye hae given 
the*name of that famous and savoury miSet&r, not only until a 

* See J^fe o/PedM, p. 14. 
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r^imentai band of souldiers,* whereof I am told many now 
cnzse, aweary ai^d use profane language^ as ftst as ever Richard 
Cameron codld preach or pray, but because ye hare, in as 
far as it is in your power, rendered that martyr’s name vain and 
contemptible, by pipes, drums, and fifes, playing the vain carnal 
spring called the Cameronian Rant, which too many professors 
of lel^on dance to—a practice maist unbecoming a professor to 
dance to •any tune whatsoever, more especially promiscuously, 
that is, ndth* the female 8ex.t A brutisli fashion it is, whilk is 
the beginning of defection with many, as 1 may hae as mut^lo 
cause as maist folk to testify.” 

“ Well, but, Mr. Deans,” replied Mr. Middlebuigh, ** I only 
meant to say that you were a Oayieronian, or MacMillanite, 
one of the society people, in short, who think it inconsistent to 
take oaths under a government where the Oovenant is not 
ratified.” 

“ Sir,” replied the controversialist, who forgot even his present 
distress in such discussions as these, “ you cannot fickle me soo 
easily as you do opine. I am not a MacMillanite, or a Russclite, 
or a Hamiltonian, or a Harleyite, or a Howdenitej:—1 will he 
led by the nose by none—I toke my name as a Christian from 
no vessel of clay. I have my own*principles and practice to 
answer for, and am an humble pleader for the gudo auld cause 
in a legal way.” 

“ That is to say, Mr. Deans,” said Hiddlcburgh, tliat you 
are a Demited and have opinions peculiar to yourself.” 

** It may please you to say sae,” said David Deans; ** but I 
have maintained my testimony before as great folk, and in 
sharpen times; and though I will neither exalt myself nor pull 
down others, I w^ish every man and wodian in this land had 
kept the true testimony, and the middle* and straight path, as 
it were, on the ridge of a hill, where wind and water shears, 
avoiding right-hand snares and extremes, and left-hand way- 
slidi^gs, as weel as Johnny Dodds of Farthing’s Acre, and ae 
man mair tfiat shall be nameless.” 

I suppose,” replied the magistrate, ” that is as much as to 
say, tiiat Johnny Dodds of Farthing’s Acre, &d David Deans 
of St. Leonard’s, constitute the only membe^ of the tvue, real, 
unsophisticated Kirk of Scotland V* 

* rn.M. 26th Foot.] 
f See Note F. Peter Walker. 

X All varioiu species of the great gemis Canieroniati. 
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forbid that I mild make sic a vain-glorious speech, 
when {here are sae mony professing Christians I" answered David ^ 
** but this 1 maun say, that all men act accordihg«to their gifts 
and their grace, sae that it is nae marvel that”- 

“ This is all very fine,” intermpted Mr. Middleburgh; “ but 
I have no time to spend in hearing it. The matter in hand is 
this—have direct^ a citation to be lodged in your daughter's 
hands—If she appears on the day of trial and giveii evidence, 
there is reason to hope she may save her sister’s ‘lif^—^if, firom 
any constrained scruples about the legality of her performing 
the office of an affectionate sister and a good subject, by appear¬ 
ing in a court held u^er the authority of the law and govern¬ 
ment, you become the means of deterring her from the discharge 
of this duty, I must say, though the truth may sound harsh in 
your ears, that you, who gave life to this unhappy girl, will 
become the means of her losing it by a premature and violent 
death.” 

So saying, Mr. Middleburgh turned to leave him. 

” Bide aweo—bide aweo, Mr. Middleburgh,” said Deans, in 
great perplexity and distress of mind; but the Bailie, who was 
probably sensible that protracted discussion might diminish the 
effect of his best and most forcible argument, took a hasty leave, 
and declined entering farther into the controversy. 

Deans sunk down upon his seat, stunned with a variety of 
conflicting emotions. It had been a great source of controversy 
among those holding his opinions in religious matters how far 
the government which succe^ed the Revolution could be, with¬ 
out sin, acknowledged by true Presbyterians, seeing th.'it it did 
not recognise the great national testimony of the. Solemn 
League and Covenant! And latterly, those agreemg in this 
general doctrtiie, and •assuming the sounding* title of “ The aoti- 
Popish, anti-Prelatic, .onti-Erastian, anti-Se(^arian, true Presby¬ 
terian remnant,” were divided into many pet^' sects among 
themselves, even as to the extent of submission to the existing 
laws and rulers, which constituted such an acknowledgment as 
amounted to sin. ^ 

At a very stonny and tumultuous meeting, held m 1682, to. 
discuss Jhese important and delicate points, the testimonies of 
the faithful few were found utterly incodsistent with ea<;h other.* 

* This ranarkable coirrocaticm took place upon June 1682, and an 
account of its confUsed and divisive proceedings may be found in MiehAri 
Shield's Fedt^^ Contendirga iJinfiayed (ftnt printed at Glasgow, 178(1, 
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The place where thie confereace took place was raaarkably well 
adapted for such au assembly. It was a wild and veiy S^ues- 
tared dell iih Tweeddale, surrounded by high hills, and far 
remote from human habitation. A smaO liyer, or rather a 
mountain torrent, caUed the Tal^ breaks down the glen with 
great fiixy, dashing successively over a number of small cascades, 
which hM procur^ the spot the name of Talla Linns. Here 
the leadera among the scattered adherents to the Covenant, 
men who,4iu 4;heir bonishmmit from human society, and in the 
recollection of the severities to which they had been exposed, 
bad become at once sullen in their teoipers, and fantastic in 
their religious opinions, met with arms in their hands, and by 
the side of . the torrent discussed, with a turbulence which, the 
noise of the stream could not drov^, points of controversy as 
empty and unsubstantial as its foam. 

It was the fixed judgment of most of the mooting, that all 
payment of cess or tribute to the existing government was 
utterly unlawful, and a sacrificing to idols. About other 
impositions and degrees of submissicm there were various 
opinions; and perliaps it is the best illustration of the spirit 
of those military fathers of the church to say, that while all 
allowed it was impious to pay the,cess employed for main* 
taining the standing army and militia, there was a fierce 
controversy on the lawfulness of paying the duties levied at 
ports and bridges, for luamtaining roads and other necessary 
purposes; that there were some who, repugnant to these 
inoipoets for turnpikes and pontages, Avere nevertheless free in 
conscience to make payment of the usual freight at public 
ferries, mid that a person of exceeding and punctilious zeal, 
/Tames Hussel, one of the slayers of thp Archbishop of St. 
Andrews, had given his testimony with great warmth even 
against this last faint shade of subjection to constituted au> 
thority. This drdent and enlightened person and bis followers 
had great scruples about the Iswfnlness of bestowing the 
ordinaiy names upon the days of the week and the months 
of year, whit^ savoured in their nostrils so strongly of 
^paganism, ^t at length they arrived at th^ conclusion that 

p. 21). It affords a singular and melancholy example how vaxus^n meta> 
pjiyiifMl and p^emlcal spirit had crept in amongst ^ese unhappy sufferers, 
states amid so many teal injuries which they had to sustain, they were dia- 
posed to add disagreemeut and disunion concerning the character and ea< 
tent of such as were only imagUiBry. 
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they who owned such names as Monday^ Tuesday, January, 
Falmiftiy, and so forth, “ served themselves heirs to the same^ 
if not greater punishment, than had been denounced againg^ 
the idolaters of old.” * 

David Deans had been present on this memorable occasion, 
although too young to be a speaker among the polemical com* 
batants. His braini, however, had be^ thoroughly heated by 
the noise, clamour, and metaphysical ingenuity of the discussion, 
and it was a oontroversy to wUdi his mind had o^teq^ returned; 
and though he carefully disguised his vacillation *from others, 
and perhaps from himself, he had never been able to come to 
any precise line of d^ision on the subjeot. In fact, his natural 
sense had acted as a counterpoise to his controversial zeaL He 
was by no means pleased with the quiet and indifferent manner 
in which King William’s government slurred over the errors of 
the times, when, far from restoring the Presbyterian kirk to its 
former supremacy, they passed an act of oblivion even to those 
who had been its persecutors, and bestowed on many of them 
titles, favours, and employments. When, in the first General 
Assembly which succeeded the Bevolution, an overture was 
made for the revival of the league and Covenant, it was with 
horror that Douce David heard the proposal eluded by the 
men of carnal wit and policy, as he called them, as being inap¬ 
plicable to the present times, and not falling under the modem 
modd of the church. The reign of Queen Anno had increased 
his conviction, that the Bevolution government was not one of 
the true Presbyterian complexion. But then, more sensible 
than the bigots of his sect, he did not confound the modetstion 
and tolerance of these two reigns with the active tyranny and 
oppression exercised jn those of Charles IT. and James IT. .Th^ 
Presbyterian* form of religion, though deprived of the weight 
formerly attached to its sentences of excommunication, and 
compelled to tolerate the co-existence of Episcopacy, and of 
sects of various descriptiouB, was still the National Church; 
and though the glory of the second temple was far inferior to 
that which had flourished from 1639 till the battle of Dunbar, 
still it was a ij^ctuie that, wanting the strend!th and the 
terrors, retained at least the form and symmetry, of the original* 
nkodd.** Then come, the uHBUiTection in 1716, a^ David D^ins’s 
horror for the revival of the Po]nsh and prehitical friction recon¬ 
ciled him greatly to the government of Eing Oeoige, although 
ho grieved "tha\ that monarch miidit be suspected of a la^ 
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ioif uuto EraAtianiam. In short, moved bj so many differeut 
ocnaidcrations, he had shifted ^ ground at different*times 
o^oamini' th^ degree of freedom which he in adopting any 
act of immediate acknowledgment or submiamon to the present 
government, which, however mild and paternal, was still un- 
covenanted, and now he felt himself called upon, by the most 
powerful motive conceivable, to authoiise hit daughter's giving 
testimony in a court of justice, which all who have been since 
called C^er^ians accounted a step of lamentable and direct 
defection. 3^6 voice of nature, howevm’, exclaimed loud m his 
bosom against the dictates of fanaticism; and his imagination, 
fertile in the solution of polemical difficulties, devised an ei^ 
dient for extricating himsdf hum the fearful dilemma, in which 
he saw, on the one side, a ffiJling off from principle, and, on the 
other, a scene fiom whidi a fatiier’s thoughts could not but 
turn in shuddering horror. 

“ 1 have -been constant and unchanged in my testimony,” 
said David Deans; but then who has said it of me, that I 
have judged my neighbour over closely, because he hath had 
more freedom in his walk than 1 have found in mine ? I never 
was a separatisl^ nor for quarrelling with tender souls about 
mint, cummin, or other the leBSw tithes. My daughter Jean 
may have a light in this subject that is hid frae my auld con— 
it is laid on her conscience, and not on mine—If she hath 
freedom to gang before this judicatory, and hold up her hand 
tor this poor castaway, surely I will not say she steppoth ovet 

her bounds ; and if not”-^He paused in his mental argument, 

while a pang of unutterable anguish convulsed his features, yet, 
shaking it off, he finidy resumed the strain of his reasoning— 
“ And If NOT —God forbid that she shoult^ go into defection at 
bidding of mine! I wunna fret the tender conssienco of one 
haim—no, not to save the life of the other.” 

A Roman would have devoted his daughter to death from 
different feeliugs and motives, but not upon a more heroic 
psincipk of dyfy. 
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CHAPTER EIGHTEENTH, ’ 

To man, in this liia trial state, 

The privilege is given. 

When toe^ by tides of bunan fiite^ 

To anchor fast on heaven. 

Wains's Myrnns, 

• ^ 

It was with a firm step that Deans sought bis daughter’s 
apartment, determined to leave her to the light of her own 
conscience in the dubious point of casuistry in which he sup¬ 
posed her to be placed. 

The little room had been the sleeping apartment of both 
sisters, and tliere still stood there a small occasional bed which 
hod b^n made for Effie's accommodation, when, complaining 
of illness, she had declined to shore, as in happier times, her 
sister’s pillow. The eyes of Deans rested involuntarily, on 
entering the I'oom, upon this little couch, with its dark-greeu 
coarse curtains, and the ideas connected with it rose so thick 
upon his soul as almost to incapacitate him from opening his 
errand to his daughter. ^Her occupation broke the ice. He 
found her gazing on a slip of paper, which contained a citation 
to her to appear as a witness upon her sister’s trial in behalf of 
the accused. For the worthy magistrate, determined to omit 
no chance of doing Effie justice, and to leave her sister no 
apology for not giving the evidence which she was supposed to 
I)osses8, had caused the ordinary citation, or au&posna, of the 
Scottish criminal court, to be served upon her by on officer 
diuring his conference with DavuL - 

This precaution was so far favourable to Deans, that it saved 
him tho pain of entering upoir a formal explanatioii with his 
daughter; he only said, with a hollow and tremulous voice, I 
perceive ye are aware of the matter.” 

“ 0 father, we are cruelly sted between God’s lews and man’s 
laws—^What shall we do i-~What can we do ?” « 

Jeanie, it mu|t be observed, had no besitatioa whatever about 
the mere act of appearing in a court of justice. She might have* 
heard Ihe p6int discussed by her &ther more than once; but 
we have already noticed that she waa accustomed to listen wi^ 
reverence to much which she was incapable of understandu^T, 
and that subtle arguments of casoistiy found her a patient^ but 
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unedified heater. Upon leoeiving the citation, therefore, her 
thoughts did not turn upon the chimerical scruples vhich 
alarmed her fetfier's mind, but to the language vhich had been 
held to her by the stranger at Muschat’s C^m. In a word, 
she never doubted but she was to be dragged forward into the 
court 6f justice, in order to place her in the cruel position of 
either sacrificing her sister by tolling the truth, or committing 
peijuxy ii\ order to save her life. And so strongly did her 
thoughts fun in this channel, that she applied W father’s 
words, ** Ye are aware of the matter,** to his acquaintance with 
the advice that had been so fearfully enforced upon her. She 
looked up with anxious surprise, not unmingled with a cast of 
horror, which his next words, os she interpreted and applied 
them, were not qualified to. remove. 

** Daughter,*’ said David, ** it has ever been my mind, that in 
things of ane doubtful and controversial nature, ilk Christian’s 
conscience suld bo his ain guide—^Wlierefore descend into 
youisdf, try your ain mind with sufficiency of soul exorcise, 
and as you st^ finally find yourself clear to do in this matter 
—even so be it.” 

*^But, fatlier,” said Jeanie, whose mind revolted at the 
coiistniction which she naturally put* upon his language, ** can 
this—THIS bo a doubtfhl or controversial matter ?—Mind, father, 
the ninth command—* Thou shalt not bear false witness against 
thy neighbour.’ ” 

David Deans paused; for, still applying her speech to his 
preconceived difficulties, it seemed to him as if she, a woman, and 
a sister, was scarce entitled to be scrupulous upon this occasion, 
where he^ a man, exercised in the testimonies of that testifying 
period, had given indirect countenance to* her following what 
must have bi^ the natural dictates of her own feelings. But 
he kept firm his purpose, until his eyes involuntarily rested 
upon the little settle-bed, and recalled the form of the cliild of 
hLs old age, as she sate upon it, pale, emaciated, and broken¬ 
hearted. Hie mind, as the picture arose before him, iuvolun- 
taril; ooncejyed, and his tongue involuntarily uttered—but in u 
tone how different firom his usual dogmaticed pirccision!—argu- 
ments for the course of conduct likely to ensure his •child's 
safety. 

** Daughter,” he said, “ I did not say that your path wos free 
from stumbling—and, questionless, this act may he in the 
opinion of some a transgression, since he who beareth witness 

VOL. VII. p 
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imlawfuUy, and against his conscience, doth in some ecrt hmu 
false witness against his neighbour. Yet in matters of com- 
plirmee, the guilt lieth not in the compliance sae muckle, as m 
the mind and conscience of him that doth comply; and, there* 
fore, although my testimony hath not been spared upon public 
defections, I haena felt fi^om to separate mysell from the 
communion of many who have been clear to hear those minis¬ 
ters who have taken the fatal indulgence because ti^ might 
get good of them, though 1 could not.” * 

When David had proceeded thus far, his conscience reproved 
him, that ho might be indirectly undermining the purity of his 
daughter’s faith, and smoothing the way for her falling off from 
strictness of principle. He, therefore, suddenly stopped, and 
changed his tone:—“ Jeonio, I perceive that our vile affections, 
—so I call tJiem in respect of doing the wiU of our Father,— 
cling too heavily to me in this hour of trying sorrow, to permit 
me to keep sight of iny aiu duty, or to airt you to yours. I 
will speak nae mair anent this overtiying matter.—Jeanie, if 
yc can, wi’ God and glide conscience, speak in favour of this 
puir unlmppy”—(hero his voice faltered)—“She is your sister 
in the flesh—worthless and castaway as she is, she is the 
daughter of a saint in heaven, that was a mother to you, Jeanie, 
in place of your aiu—^but if ye arena free in conscience to speak 
for her in the court of judicature, follow your conscience, Jeanie, 
and let Gh)d*s will be done.” After this adjuration he left the 
apm'tnient, and his daughter remained in a state of great 
distress and perplexity. 

It would have been no small addition to the sorrows of David 
Deans, even in this extremity of sufiering, had he known that 
his daughter was applying the casuistical aigumenta whidi he 
had been usihg, not in the smise of a permission to fuUow her 
own opinion on a (hihious and‘dispute jioint of cnuti-oversy, 
hut rather as an encouragement to transgrerra one of those 
divine commandments which Christians of all sects and de 
nominations unite in holding most sacred. 

“ Can this heV’ said Jeanie, as the door closed on her fititber 
—“ Can these he his words that I have heaii4 or has the 
Enemy, taken his voice and features to gpve weight unto the 
coiuisd which causeth to perish ?—a sist^s life, and a father 
pointing out how to save It .l—O Qod, driver me I—this is a 
featfii’ temptation.” 

Roaming from thought to thought, she at one time iiuagmed 
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her father underetood the ninth commandmeut literally, as 
prohibiting false witness agaimt our neighbour, witliout ex> 
tending the.deAimeiatioii against falsehood uttered in femur of 
the criiuinaL But her dear and unsophisticated power of 
dvscriuiuiating between good and evil, instantly rejected an 
interpretation so limited, and so unworthy of the Author of the 
law. She remained in a stato of the most agitating terror and 
uncertainty—afraid to communicate her thoughts freely to her 
father, lert ihe should draw forth an opinion with which she 
could not comply,—wrung with distress on her sister’s account, 
rendered the more acute by rohocting that the means of saving 
her were in her ]X)vvcr, but were sudi us lier conscience pro¬ 
hibited her from using,—tossed, in short, like a vessel iu an 
open roadstead during a storm, aiid| like that vessel, nistiug on 
one only sure cable aniUanehor,—faith in Pi’ovidcuco, and a 
resolution to discharge her duty. 

Butler’s'affection and strong sense of religion would havo 
been her principal support in these distressing circumstanc’es, 
but he was still under restniiut, which did not permit him to 
come to St. Leomu'd’s (Jrags; and her distr(3sscs wero of a 
nature, wliicli, with her indiilcrent liaints of scholai'ship, she 
foimd it impossible to exjwoss in ‘Q^'iting. She was therefore 
compelled to trust for guidance to her own unassisted sense of 
what was riglit or wrong. It was not the least of Jeanie’s 
distresses, that, although she hoped an<l Iteliev'cd her sister,to 
be innocent, she had not tlie means of receiving that assnrnuro 
from her own mouth. 

The double-dealing of Ratcliffe in the matter of Robertsf)ii 
had not prevented his being rewarded, ns double-dealers fre 
qnently have been, with favour and prefennent. Shaipitlaw, 
who foiuid in him something of a kindred geiflus, bad l^eon 
intercessor in his behalf with the lOiigistrates, and the circuin- 
stance of his having voluntarily remained in tho prison, when 
the doors were forced by tlio mob, would have made it a hard 
measure to •take the life which he liad such easy means of 
saving. He received a full pardon; and soon afterwards, James 
Batoliffe, we greatest thief and housebreaker «in Scotland, was, 
vtpoa. the faith, perliaps, of fui ancient jiroverb, selected ns a 
person to be entrusted with the custody of other delinquents. 

When Batcliffe was thus placed in a confidential hu 

was repeatedly applied ti» by tho sa[>ieut Saildletrec and others, 
who took some interest in the Beans family, to proinire mi 
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interview between the sisters; but the magistmtes^ who were 
extrem&y anxious for the appr^ension of Itobertson, had given 
stricb orders to the contra]^, hoping that, by keeping them 
separate, th^ might, from the one or the other, extract some 
information respecting that fugitive. On this subject Jeanie 
had nothing to tell them, ^le informed Mr. Middlcbuigh, 
that she knew nothing of Bobertson, except having met him 
that night by appointment to give her some advice respecting 
her sist^s concern, the purport of which, she said, wis betwixt 
God anu her conscience. Of his motions, purposes, or plans, 
past, present, or future, she knew nothing, and so had nothing 
to cnmmiuiicate. 

Efiie was equally silent, though from a different cause. It 
was in vain that they offereltl a commutation and alleviation of 
her punishment, wd even a free pardon, if she would confess 
what she knew of her lover. She answered only with tears; 
unless, when.at times driven into pettish inill^ess by the 
persecution of the interrogators, she made them abrupt and 
disrespectful answers. 

At length, afber her trial had been delayed for many weeks, 
in hopes slie might be induced to speak out on a subject 
indnitdy more interesting tP tlie magistracy than her own guilt 
or innocence, their patience was worn out, and even Mr. 
Middleburgh finding no ear lent to farther intercession in her 
behalf, the day was fixed for the trial to proceed. 

It was now, and not sooner, that Shorpitlaw, recollecting his 
promise to Elfie Deans, or rather being dinned into complianee 
by the unceasing remonstrances of Mrs. Saddletree, who waa hia 
next-door neighbour, and who declared it was heathen cruelty 
to keep the twa broken-hearted creatures separate, issueA the 
important mandate, permitting them to see ea^ other. 

On the evening wjiich preceded the eventful day of trial, 
Jeanie was permitted tb see her sister—an awful iniemew, and 
occuiring at a moat distressing crisis. This, however, formed a 
part of the bitter cup which she was doomed to drink, to atone 
for crimes and foUiw to which she had no accessiem; and at 
twelve o’clock noon, being i^e time ajpointed for aandssion to , 
the jail, she went to mee^ for the first time for several months, 
her guilty, erring, and most miserable lister, in that abode of 
guilt, error, and utter luiseiy. 
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CHAPTER IfINETEENTH. 

- Sweet sister, let me live! 

What sin yoa do to save a brother's life. 

Nature dispenses with the do^ so far, 

That it becomes a virtna 

• Measurt: tor MRAsmiK. 

A 

Jk4Nib Deans was admitted into the jail by Rutcliffe. This 
fellow, as void of shame as of honesty, as he opened the now 
trebly secured door, asked her, with a leer which moilo her 
shudder, “ whether she reinemb^l him V' 

A half'pronounced and timid “ ifo,*' was her answer. 

** What! not remember moonlight, and Muschat's Cairn, and 
Bob and Rat f” said he, with the same sneer;—“ Your meiuorv 
needs redding up^ my jo.” 

If Jeanie’s distresses had admitted of aggravation, it must 
have been to find her sister under the charge of such a profiigate 
as this man. He was not, indeed, without something of good 
to balance so much that was evil in his character and habits. 
In his misdemeanours he had never* been bloodthirsty or cruel; 
and in his present occujntion, he had shown himself, in a 
certain degree, accessible to touches of humanity. But tlicse 
good qualities were unknown to Jeanie, who, remembering the 
scene at Muschat’s Cairn, could scarce find voice to acquaint 
him, that she had an order fh)m Bailie Middleburgh, per- 
mitting'her to see her sister. 

** I j^en that fu* weel, my bonny doo; mair by token, 1 have 
a special charge to stay in the ward with*you a’ tlie time ye are 
thegither.” • 

** Must that be sae?” asked Jeanie, with an imploring voice. 
*'Hout^ ay* hinny,” replied the turnkey; “and what tlie 
waur will you and your tittie be of Jim Ratclifie hearing what 
ye hae to biqt to ilk other)—^Deil a word ye’ll say that gar 
hiift ken your kittle sex better than he kens them already; and 
anoth^ tiling is, that if ye dinna speak o’ breakiig the Tolbooth, 
deil a word will I tell ower, either to do ye good or ill^' 

Thus saying, Ratcliffs marshalled her the way to the apart¬ 
ment where Effie was confined. 

Shame, fear, and grief, had contended for mastery in the 
poor prisoner’s bosom during the whole morning, while she hud 
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lorikcd forward to this meeting; but when the door opened, all 
gave w£§r to a confused and strange feeling that had a tinge of 
joy in it, as, tlirowing herself on her sister’s neck,‘she ejaculated,r 
“ My dear Jcjinic!—my dear Jeanie! it's lang since I hue 
.seen ye.” Jeanie returned the embrace with an eahiestness that 
partook almost of rapture, but it W'os only a flitting emotion, 
like a sunbeam unezjject^ly penetrating betwixt the cloiids 
of n tempest, and obscured almost as soon as visible. The 
sistera walked together to the side of the jiallct bed,4uid sate 
down side by side, took liold of each other’s hands, and looked 
each other in the face, but witliout speaking a word. In tliis 
])ostuTe they rcmaiiuxl for a minute, while the gleam of joy 
gradually faded from thdr features, and gave way to the most 
ititcuse expression, first of inelancholy, and then of agony, till, 
tin-owing themselves again ii.to each other’s arms, they, to use 
the language of Scripture, lifted up their voices, and wept 
bir.terlv. 

Even the hard-hearted tuinkey, who had spent his life in 
scenes ixilculated to stifle botii consciciKX} aud feeling, could not 
witness this scene without a touch of liunian symimth^?. It 
was shown in a trifling action, hut wliieh had more delicacy in 
it than seemed to belong jto Katclifle’s character and station 
The imglazed window of the miserable chamber was open, and 
tlio beams of a bright sun fell right ujxiu the bed where tlie 
sufferers wer-e seated. With a gentleness that had something 
of reverence in it, Ratcliffe partly closed the shutter, and seemed 
thus to tlirow a veil over a scene so sorrowful 

“ Ye are ill, Eflie,” were the first words Jeanie could utter; 
“ yc are veiy ill” 

” 0, what wad 1 gie to be ten times waur, Jettiie 1 ” was 
the reply—”What wad 1 gie to be cauld dead afore ihe ten 
o’clock bell the mom I And our father—- but I am, liis bairn 
iiae longer now—0,1 hae nae friend lefit in tlio world!—O, 
tliat I were lying de^ at my mother’s side, in Kewbattle kirk- 
yard !" 

” Hout, lassie,” said Ratoliffe, willing to show the intefest 
whidh he absolut^ felt, ** dinna be sae dooibs doon-neaited aa 
a’ thatthere’s mQny a tod hunted that’s no killed. Advocate 
Langtale haa brought folk through waux snappers than a’ this, 
and there’s no a deverer agent than Nidiil No\it e’er drew a 
bill of suspension. Hanged or unhanged, thqr are wed aff has 
«c on agent and oouned; one’s sure o’ fiur play. Ye are a 
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bonny la 3 s, too, an ye 'wad biisk up your cockernony a bit; and 
a boni^ lass will find favour wi’ judge and juxy, when they 
would strap up. a grewsome carle like me ibr the fifteenth part 
of a flea’s hi^o and tallow, d—^n them.” 

To this homely strain of consolation the mourners returned 
no answer; indeed they were so much lost in their own sorrows 
as to have became insensible of Batdiffe's presence. “0 Efiie/' 
said her elder sister, “how could you couoe^ your situation from 
me? Owoman, had 1 deserved this at your hand?—had ye 
spoke but oe word—sorry we might liae been, and sharaeil >ve 
might hae been, but this awfu' dispensation had never come 
ower us.” 

“And what gude wad that hao dune ?” aiiswereil the prisoner. 
“ Na. na, Jeauie, a’ was ower when ance 1 forgot what I pri»* 
mised when I faulded down the leaf of my Bible. Sec,” she 
said, producing the sacred volume, “ the book opens aye at the 
place o* itscll O see, Jeanie, what a fearfii’ Scripture 1” 

Jeanie took her sister’s Bible, and found that the fatal mark 
was marie at this impressive text in the book of Job: “ lie 
hath stripped me of my glory, and token the crown from Jiiy 
head. He hath destroyed me on every side, mid 1 am gone. 
And mine hope hath he removed like a tree.” 

“ Isna that ower true a doctrine?* said the prisoner—“ Isna 
my crown, my houoar, removed ? And what am I but a 
wasted, wau-thriven tree, dug up by the roots, and flung out to 
waste in the highway, t^t man and beast may tread it under 
foot? I thought 0* the bonny bit thoni that our father rooted 
out o’ the yard last May, when it had a’ the flush o’ blossoms 
on it; and then it lay in tlie court till the beasts had trod them 
a’ to pieces wi’ their feet. I little tbouglit, when I was wac for 
the bit silly green bush and its flowers, tliat 1 wps to gang tiie 
same gate myselL” 

“ 0, if ye had spoken ae word,” again sobbed Jeanie,—“ if I 
were free to swear that ye had stud but ae word of how it studo 
wi’ ye, they^couldna hae touched your life this day.” 

** Could they na?” said £fSe, with something like awakened 
interest—^or life is dear even to those who feci it is a burden— 

“ Wha tauld ye that, Jeanie?”* 

** It was one that kend what he was saying weel %neugh,” 
rallied Jeanie, who had a natural reluctance at mentioning even 
the name of her sister’s seducer. > 

“ Wha was it ?—conjure you to tell me,” said Effle, seating 
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hoT«clf npinglit.—“ Wha co.iltl tak interest in sic a cast-by as 1 
am no^?-—Was it—was it him 

** Hout,” said Batcliffc, ** what signifies k^ing the poor 
lassie in a swither? I’se uphaud it’s been Robertson thaf 
learned ye that doctrine when ye saw him at Muschat’s Cairn.” 

« Was it him V* said Effie, catching eagerly at his words— 

“ was it him, Jeanie, indeed?—0,1 see it was him—poor lad, 
and I was thinking his heart was as hard as the netW mill- 
stane—and him in sic danger on his ain part—^poor George!” 

Some rhat indignant at this burst of tender feeling towards 
the author of her misery, Jeanie could not help exc^ming— 

“ 0 Effie, how can ye speak that gate of sic a man as that V* 

“ We maun forgie our onemies, ye ken,” said poor Effie, with 
a timid look and a subduec] voice; for W conscience told her 
what a different character the feelings with which she regarded 
her seducer bore, compared with the Christian charily under 
which she attempted to veil it. 

“ And ye hoe suffered a* this for him, and ye can think of 
loving him still ?” said her sister, in a voice betwixt pity and 
blame. 

“ Love him 1” answered Effie—** If I hadna loved as woman 
seldom loves, I hadna been within these wa’s this day; and 
trew ye, that love sic as mine is lightly,forgotten 1—Na, na— 
ye may hew down the tree, but ye canna change its bend— 
And, 0 Jeanie, if ye wad do good to me at this moment, tell 
me every word that ho said, and whether he was sorry for poor 
Effie or no 1” 

“What needs I tell ye onything about it?” said Jeania 
“ Ye may be sure he had ower muckle to do to save himsell, to 
speak lang or muckle about ony body beside.” t 

** That's no true, Jeanie, though a saunt had said it,” replied 
Effie, with a s^lde of her former lively and irritable temper. 

“ But ye dinna ken, though I do, how far he pat.his life in ven¬ 
ture to save mina” And looking at Ratdiffe, she checked 
herself and was silent. 

“ 1 fancy,” said Ratdiffe, with one of his familiar sneens, 

“ the lassie thinks that naebody has emi but heneU-a-Didna 1 
se^ when Gentle Gbordie was seeing to get other foQc out df the • 
Tolbootb forby Jock Porteous? but ye ore of my mmd, hinny— 
better sit and rue, than fiit and rue-—ye needna look in my lace 
soe aamzed. I ken mair things than that, maybe.” 

. ** 0 my God! my God!” said Effie, ^nin^^ up and throwing 
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neiself down on her knees before him —** D'ye ken where they 
hae patten my bairn 1 —0 my bairn! my bairn I the* poor 
e^UesB inno(^t new-born wee ane—bone of my bone, and 
flesh of my fl^ 1^0 man, if ye wad e'er deserve a portion in 
Heaven, or a broken-hearted creature's blessing upon e^rth, tell 
me where th^ hae put my bairn—the sign of my shame, and 
the partner of my suffering 1 tell me wha has taen’t away, or 
what thc^ hae dune wi't!" 

^^Hout tpat,” said the turnkey, endeavouring to extricate 
himself from the firm grasp with which she held him, “ that's 
taking me at my word wi' a witness—Bairn, quo’ she) How 
the deil sold I ken onything of your bairn, huzzy 1 Ye maun 
ask that of auld Meg Muidockson, if ye dinna ken owcr muckle 
about it yoursell.” • 

As his answer destroyed the wild and vogue hoi>e which had 
suddenly gleamed upon her, the unhappy prisoner let go her 
hold of his coat, and fell with her face on the pavement of the 
apartment in a strong convulsion fit. 

Jeanie Deans possessed, with her excdlently clear understand¬ 
ing, the concomitant advantage of promptitude of spirit, even 
in the extremity of distress. 

She did not suffer herself to be overcome by her own feelings 
of exquisite sorrow, but instantly applied herself to her sister’s 
relief, with the readiest remedies which circumstanres afforded; 
and which, to do Batdiffe justice, he showed himself anxious to 
suggest, and alert in procuring. He hod even the delicacy i6 
withdraw to the fiirthest comer of the room, so as to render his 
official attendance upon them as little intrusive as possible, when 
Effie was composed enough again to resume her conference with 
her sister.* 

The prisoner once more, in the most earnest and broken 
tones, coloured Jeanie to tell her the particulars of the con¬ 
ference with Robertson, and Jeanie felt it was impossible to 
refiise her this gratification. 

** Do ye mind,” she said, “ Effie, when ye were in the fever 
before* we left Woodend, and how angiy your mother, that’s 
now in a better place, was wi' me for gieing ye ijdlk and water 
to drink, because ye grat for it) Ye were a bairn theu^ and 
ye ore a woman now, and should ken better-thmi ask what 
eantia but hurt you—But come weal or woe, I eaniia refuse ye 
<»aytiung that ye ask me wi' tiie tear in your ee.” 

Again Effie threw herself into her arms, and kissed her 
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cheek and forehead, murmuring, 0, if ye kend how lang it is 
since 1 heard his name mentioned f—^if ye hut kend how muckle 
good it docs me hnt to ken onything o' him, thRt’%*like goodnef«a 
or kindness, ye wadna wonder that I wish to hear o’ him!” 

Jeanic sighed, and commenced her narrative of all that had 
passed betwixt Bobertson and her, making it as brief as possible. 
iSliie listened in breathless anxiety, holding her sister's hand in 
hers, and keeping her eye fixed upon her face, as if devouring 
cvfiiy word she uttered. The interjections of “ Poo* fellow,”— 
“ Poor George,” which escaped in whispers, and betwixt sighs, 
were the only sounds ^rith which she interrupted the story. 
When it was finished she made a long pause. 

“ And this was his advicel” were the first words she uttered. 

Just sic us I hae telHl ye,'’ replied her sister. 

“And he wanted you to say something to yon folks, that 
wad save my young life ?” 

“ He want^,” answered Jennie, “that I suld he man-sworn.” 

“ And you tauld him,” said Effic, “ that ye wadna hear o* 
comiug between me and the death that I am to die, and me no 
aiighten year auld yet ?” 

“ 1 told him/' replied Jeanie, who now trembleii at the turn 
which her sister’s reflection seemed about to take, “ that 1 
daured na swear to an untruth.” 

“ And what d’ye ca’ an untruth)” said Effie, agtiin showing 
a touch of her former spirit—“ Ye are muckle to blame, less, 
if ye think a mother would, or could, mmder her ain bairn— 
Mnrder.l-^I wad hae hud down my life just to see a blink o' 
its 00 !” 

“ I do believe,” said Jeanie, " that ye are as innocent of sic 
a purpose as the new-born babe itsell.” * 

“ I am ye do me*that justice,” said EiBSe, haughtily; 
“it’s whiles the faut of very g^ folk Hke you, Jeanie, that 
they think a’ the rest of the w*arid’ are as bad as the worst 
temptations can make them.” 

“ 1 didna deserve this frae yo, Effie,” said her aister, sobbing, 
and feeling at once the izyustice of the reproach, an^ compMuion 
for the state ofSonind which dictated it. 

“ Ijfaybe no, sister,” said Effie. “ But ye are angry -because 
I love ^bertson—How can I help loving him, that loves me 
jietter than body and aonl baithl—Here he put his lifo in a 
niffer, to break the prison to let me out; and sure lun 1, had it 
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elude wi’ him as it atauds viV you **—Here she paused and was 
silent. ^ 

O, if it s^de wi’ me to save ye wi* risk of my life!” said 
Jeanie. 

“ Ay, lass/’ said, her sister, ** that’s lightly said, but no sae 
lightly credited, irao one that winna ware a word for mo ; an<l 
il' it be a wrong word, ye’ll hae time eneugh to repent o’t.” 

** But that word is a grievous sin, and it’s a doeixsr odenco 
when it’s a sin. wilfully and presumptuously * 

“ Weel, wee], Jeanie,” said £ffie, ** I mind a’ about tlic sins 
o’ presumption iu the questions—we’ll s])cak nae mair al)out 
this matter, and ye may save your breath to say your carriteli; 
and for me. I’ll soon hae nae breath to waste on oiiybody.” , 

“ I must needs say,” interposed iSitcliffe, “ that it’s d—d 
hard, wdicn three words of your mouth would give the girl the 
chance to nick Moll Blood,that yon make such scrupling about 
rapping t to them. D—me, if tliey would take me, it* I would 
not rap to all whatd'yecallums—Hyssop’s Fables, for her life— 
I am us’d to’t, 1)—t me, for less matters. Why, I have smacked 
calfskinfifty times in Eugland for a keg of brandy.” 

“ Never speak mair o’t,” said tlie prisoner. “ It’s - just as 
weel as it is—and gude-day, sister; ycjvccp Mr. Hatelilte wait* 

ing on—Ye’ll come back and see me, I reckon, before”-liere 

she stopped and became deadly pale. 

And are we to part in this way,” said Jeanie, “ and you in 
sic deadly peril 9 0 Effie, look but up, and siiy what ye wfJl 
hae me to do, and 1 muld find in my heart omaist to spy tliat 
I wad do’t.” 

“ No, Jeanie,” replied her sister after an effort, “ I am better 
minded now. At my best, I was never half sae gude as ye 
were, and what for sidd you begin to mak yourscH waur to save 
now that I am no worth saving ? God knows, that in my 
sober mind, I wddna wnss ony living creature to do a wrang 
thing to save my life. 1 might have fled frae this Tolbooth on 
that awfu’ night wi* ane wad hae carried me through the warld, 
and friended me, and fended for me. But I said to them, let 
life gang when gude fame is gane before it. Bv/t this laiig im- 
piismiment has broken my spirit, and I am whiles sair to 
mysell, and tlien 1 wad gie the Indian mines of gold and 
dUimonds, just for life and breath—^for I think, Jeanie, 1 have 
andi roving fits as I used to hae in the fbver; but, instead of 
* The gallows. t Swearing. t Kissed the book. 
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the fieiy een and volves, and Widow Butler’s buUs^, that 1 
used** to see spieling upon my bed, I am thinking now about a 
high, black gibbet, and me standing up, and^sugh seas of tapes 
all looking up at poor Effie Deans, and asking, if it be her that 
George Robertson used to call the Lily of St. Leonard’s. And 
then they stretch out their feces, and make mouths, and gim at 
me, and whichever way I look, I see a face laughing like Meg 
Murdockson, when she tauld me I had seen the last ^ my wean. 
God •preserve us, Jeanie, that carline has a fearsome fece!” 
She clapped her hands before her eyes as she uttered this ex¬ 
clamation, as if to secure herself against seeing the fearful oliject 
she had alluded to. 

Jeanie Deans remained with her sister for two hours, diuing 
which she endeavoured, if possible, to ^tract something from 
her that might bo servicrAble in her exculpation. But she had 
nothing to say beyond what she had declared on her first ex¬ 
amination, with the purport of which the reader will bo made 
acquainted in proper time and place. ** They wadna helieVe 
her,” she said, “ and she had nae^ng mair to tdl them.” 

At length, Ratclifie, though reluctantly, infonned the sisters 
tli.nt there was a necessity that they should part. ** Mr. Novit,” 
he said, ** was to see the prisoner, and maybe Mr. Langtale too. 
Langtale likes to look at a bonny lass, whether in prison or out 
o’ prison.” 

Reluctantly, therefore, and slowly, alter many a tou, and 
many an embrace, Jeanie retired from the apartment, and heard 
its jarring bolts turned upon the dear beiltg from whom she was 
separate. Somewhat femiliarised now even with her rude 
conductor, she offered him a small present in money, with a 
request he would do ^hat he could for hw sister’s ai^mmodar 
tion. To her* surprise, Ratclifie dediued the fee. wasna 
bloody when I wq|9 on the pad,” he said, ** and 1 winna be greedy 
—^that is, beyond what’s right and reasonable—now that 1 am 
in the lode.—^Keep’the siller; and for civility, your sister sail 
hae sic as I can bestow; but 1 hope you’ll think better on it, 
and rap an oath for her^eil a hair ill there is in it, ifeye axe 
rapping again 2lie crown. 1 kend a wortiiy minuter, as gu^ a 
man^ luting ^e deed th^ deposed him for, as ever ye heard 
dav^ in a pu’pit, that iaiq)ed to a hogshead of pigtail tobacco, 
just for as muckle as filled his spleucbuL* But maybe ye are 
‘keeping your ain counsel—^wed, weel, there’s nae hacin in tbai ‘ 

* TolMceo-poaeh. 
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Aa for your sister, Tse see that she gets her meat dean and 
warm, and III tiy to gar her lie down and take a sleepVter 
dianer, for deilLa he ahe’U dose the night 1 hae gude experi¬ 
ence of these matters. The first night is aye the waist o’t 1 
hae never heard o' ane that sleepit the night afore trial, but of 
mony a ane that deepit as sound as a tap the night before 
their necks were straughted. And it’s nae wonder—^the worst 
may be thpled when it’s kend—Better a finger aff aa aye 
wagging.” •, • . 


CHAPTER TWENTIETH. 

• 

Yet though thou inayst be dragg'd in acom 
To yonder ignominious tree, 

Thou shalt not vant one faithful friend 
To share the cruel fates’ decree. 

Jkmmt Dawson. 

Avtkb spending the greater part of the morning in his devotions 
(for his l^nevolent neighbours had kindly insisted upon discharg¬ 
ing his task of ordinoiy lalmiir), David Deans entered the apart¬ 
ment whw the breakfast med was prepared. His eyes were 
involuntarily cast down, for he was afraid to look at Jeaiiie, 
uncertain as he was whether she might feel herself at liberty, 
with a good conscien^, to attend the Court of Justiciaiy that 
day, to give the evide^e which he understood that she possessed, 
in order to her sister’s exculpation. At length, after a minute 
of apprehensive hesitation, he looked at her dress to discover 
whether it seemed to be in her contemplation to go abroad that 
morning. apparel was neat and plain, but such to conveyed 
no exact intimation of her intentions to go abroad. She had 
exchanged her usual garb for morning labour, for one something 
inferifsr to that with which, as her best, she was wont to 
dress herself for church, or any more rare occasion of going into 
society. sense tai^ht her, that it was respectful to be 
dtoent in her appord on such an occasion, while her feelings 
induced her to lay aside the use of the very few and ijjmple 
personal oiaaments, which, on other occasions, she permitted 
herself to wear. So that there oeciirred nothing in her external 
appearance which could maadc out to her fiith^, with anything 
l^e certainty, her intentions on this occasioo. 
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The preparatioDS for their humble meal were that morning 
made in ^’ain. Tlio iather and daughter sat, each assuming the 
appearance of eating, when the others eyes were tnmed to ^em, 
and desisting from the effort with disgust, when the affectimiBte 
imposture seemed no longer necessary. 

At length these moments of constraint were removed. The 
sound of St. Giles’s heavy toll announced the hour previous to 
the commencement of the trial; Jeanie arose, ^iid with a 
degree of composure for which she herself could not account, 
assumet^ her plaid, and made her other preparations for a 
distant walking. It -was a strange contrast between the firm¬ 
ness of her demeanour, and the vacillation and cruel uucertainty of 
pnr{X)se indicated in all her father’s motions; and one unac¬ 
quainted with boJ;h could'sciircely have supposed that the former 
was, in her ordinary habits of life, a docile, quiet, gentle, and 
even timid country mniden, while her father^ with a mind natu¬ 
rally proud and stroitg, and supported by religious opinions of 
a stern, stoical, and unyielding chariictcr, hod in his time 
undergone and withstood the most severe hardships, and the 
most imminent peril, without depression of spirit, or subjugation of 
his constancy. The secret of this difference was, that Jeanie's 
mind htul already anticipated the lino of conduct which she 
iiniRt adopt, with all its natural and necessary consequences; 
while her father, ignorant of every other circumstance, tormented 
himself with imagining what the one sister might say or swear, 
or what effect her testimony might have upon the awful event 
of the triaL 

He watched his daughter, with a fidtering and indeeisive look, 
until she looked back upon him, with a look of imutterable 
anguish, as she wtus about to leave the apartment. 

“ My detJr lassie,” said lie, ** I will”-His action, Imstily 

and confusedly searching for his worsted laittans* and staff, 
showed his {Hupose df accompanying her, though bis tongue 
failed distinctly to announce it. 

** Father,” said Jeanie, replying rather to his aetkm than'his 
words, ** ye had better not.” , ^ 

“ In Ibe strength of my Gk>d,” answered Beans, assumiug 
firmness, “ 1 will go forth.” 

And, taldag his daughter’s arm under his,, he b^an to walk 
&om door witii a step so hasty, that sho was almost loiabie 
to kp^ up with him. A larifiing. eireumstano^ but whiub 
* A kind of wonted {Poveft, oMd by tbe lower ordera. 
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mariced tke perturbed state of Jus mind, chccJced liis course. 
“ Your bomietf father said Jeanie, who observed he had^oome 
oiivt with hiB *^:r^ hairs uncovered. He turned bade with a 
slight blndi on his dieeJc, being ashamed to have been detected 
in an omission which indicated so much mental confusion, as¬ 
sumed his laige blue Scottish bonnet, and with a step slower, but 
more composed, as if the circumstance liad obliged him to 
summon u]^ his resolution, and collect his scattered ideas, again 
placed his •daughter’s arm under his, and resumed the way to 
Edinburgh. 

The courts of justice were then, and ore still, held in what is 
called the Parliaiuent Close, or, according to modem phrase, 
Parliarncnt Square, and occupied the buildings intended foT*tho 
accommodation of the Scottish Estates. This edifice, though 
in an imperfect and corrupted style of architecture, had then a 
grave, decent, and,»as it were, a judicial aspect, which was at 
leas>t entiilcil to respect from its antiquity. For which vencr* 
able front, I observed, on my last occasional visit to the 
metropolis, that modem taste hail substituted, at great apparent 
cjEpensc, a pile so utterly iuconsisteut with every monmnent of 
antiquity around, and in itself so clumsy at the same time and 
fantastic, that it may'be likened to* the decorations of Tom 
hirrand the porter, in the Trip to (he JtiMleCf when Jie appears 
bedizened with the tawdry finery of Beau Clincher. Sed tranr 
teat earn emteris errorilmt. 

The small quadrangle, or Close, if we may presume still to 
give it that appropime, though antiquated title, which at Lioli- 
field, Salisbury, and elsewhere, is properly applied to designate 
the enclosure a^'aceut to a cathedral, alrrady evinced tokens of 
the fatal scene which was that day to be acted. The soldiers 
of the City Guard wera on their posts, now enduriflg, and now 
mdely repelling with the butts oi their muskets, the motley 
crew who thrust *each other forward, to oatch a glance at the 
imfortimate object of trial, as she should pass from the adjacent 
prison to the •Court in which her fate was to bo determined. 
All must have occasionally observed, with disgust, the apathy 
With'wltich*the vulgar gaze on scenes of this imture, and how 
seldom, imless when their sympathies are called forth bj^some 
striking and extraordinary circumstance, the crowd evince any 
interest deeper than that of odious, unthinlung biustle, and 
hiutal curiosity. They laugh, jest, quarrel, and pu^ each other 
to and fro, with the same unfeeling indifisreiice as if they were 
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assembled for some holiday sport, or to see an idle procession. 
Occasionally, however, this demeanour, so natur^ to the de¬ 
graded populace of a large town, is exchanged fnir a temporary 
touch of human affections; and so it chanced on the present 
occasion. 

When Deans and his daughter presented themselves in the 
Close, and endeavoured to make their way forward to the door 
of the Court-house, they became involved in the mob, and sub* 
ject, of course, to IheiT insolence. As Deans repdlei with some 
force the rude pushes which he received on all sides, his figure 
and antiquated dress caught the attention of the rabble, who 
often show an intuitive sharpness in ascribing the proper cha¬ 
racter from external appearance,— 

** Ye’re wi‘lcoiue, whigs, 

Free Be thwell Briggs,” 

sung one fellow (for the mob of Edinburgh*were at that time 
jacobitically dialled, probably because that was the lino of 
sentiment most diametrically opposite to existing authority). 

** Mess David Williauison, 

Chosen of twenty, 

Ran np tlie pu’pit stair, 

* And sang Killiccrankic," 

chanted a siren, whose profession might bo guessed by her 
appearance. A tattered caidie, or errand-porter, whom David 
Deans had jostled in his attempt to extrigate himself from the 
vidnity of ‘^ese soorners, exclaimed in a strong north-country 
tone, “Ta deil ding out her Comeronian een—^w^t gies her 
titles to dunch gentiemans about V* 

**Make room for the ruUng elder,” said yet anoi^er; ‘^hc 
comes to seda precious sister glorify Gk)d in the Grassmaiket!” 

** Whisht; shame’s m ye, sirs,” said the voice of a man very 
loudly, which, as quickly sinking, said in a low but distinct 
ton^ ** It's her father and sister.” 

All fell back to make way for the sufferers and all, even 
the very rudest and most profligate, were stni^ .with kduune 
and silence. Ii^ the space thus abandoned to them by the mob, 
Dean{L stood,, holding his daughter by the band, and said to 
her, with a countenance strongly and sternly expressive of his 
internal emotion, *'Ye hear with your ears, and ye see wi^ 
your eyes, where and to whom the backslidinga and defections 
of professors arc ascribed by the scoffeie. Not to themselves 
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alone, but to the kirk of whidi they are membera, aiub to ita 
blesg^ and invi^ble Head. Then, weel may we take wi* patience 
' dur share and portion of this outspreading reproach.’* 

The man who hod spoken, no other than our old friend, 
Dumbiedikes, whose mouth, like that of the prophet's ass, had 
been opened by the emeigenpy of the case, now joined them, 
and, with bis usual tacitumily, escorted them into the Court- 
house. Ko opposition was offered to their entrance either by 
the guards or doorkeepers; and it is even said that one of the 
latter refused a shilling of civility-money tendered him by the 
Laird of Dumbiedikes, who was of opinion that siller wail 
make a’ easy.” But this last incident wants confirmation. 

Admitted within the precincts of the Court-house, they fomid 
the usual number of busy offioe-bearers, and idle loiterers, who 
attend on these scenes by choice, or firom duty. Burghers gaped 
and stared j youilg lawyers saunter^, sneox^, and laughed, as 
in the pit of the theatre; while others apart sat on a bench 
retired, and reasoned higldy, itiUr apice$ juru, on the doctrines 
of constructive crime, and the true import of the statute. The 
bench was prepared for the arrival of the judges. The jurors 
were in attendance. The crown-counsel, employed in looking 
over their briefs and notes of evidence, looked grave, and whis¬ 
pered with each other. They occupied one side of a large table 
placed beneath the bench; on the other sat the advocates, whom 
the humanity of the Scottish law (in this particular more liberal 
than that of the sister-countiy) not only permits, but enjoins, to 
appear and assist with their ^vice aud skill all persons under 
tri^ Mr. Nichil Novit was seen actively instructing the counsel 
for the fMmel (so the prisoner is called in Scottish law-phrase- 
ology), busy, hustling, and important. When th^ entei^ tho 
Court-room, Deans asked the Laird, in a tremulous whisper, 

“ Where w^ thg sit f ” 

Xbimbiedikes whispered Novit, who pointed to a vacant spacti 
at the bar, fronting the judges, and was about to conduct Deans 
towards it. * 

** fiTo I" he said; “ I cannot sit by her—cannot own her— 
nbt as yet, at least—will keep out of her sigtffc, and turn mine 
own eyes elsewhere—better for ns baith.” « 

Saddletree^ whose repeated interihrance with the counsel had 
^^lUcafSd him one or two rehuflh, and a special rsqueet that ho 
would' conceni hitnsftlf with his own matters, now aaw^witii 
fdeasare an opportunity of playing the person of importance. 

VOL. VII. * <4 
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He bustled up to the poor old men, and proceeded to exhibit 
his coulequcnce, by securiog, through his interest with the bar> 
keepers and macers, a seat for Deans, in a situation where h^ 
was hidden from the gen^el eye by the projecting comer of the 
bench, 

gudo to have a friend at court,” he said, continuing 
his heartless harangues to the passive auditor, who*neithet 
heard nor replied to them; **few folk but myseU could hae 
sorted ye out a seat like this—the Lords will be hhre incon¬ 
tinent, and proceed wwianter to trial. They wunna fence the 
Court as tiiey do at the Circuit—the High Court of Justiciaiy 
is aye fenced.—But, Lord’s sake, whafs this o’t—Jeanie, ye are 
a cited witness—Mikcer, this lass is a witness—she maun he 
enclosed—she maun on nae account be at large.—hfr. Novit, 
suldna Jeanie Deans be enclosed 7” 

Novit answered in the affirmative, and offered to conduct 
Jeanie to the apartment, where, according to the scrupulous 
practice of the Scottish Court, the witnesses remain in readiness ^ 
to bo called into Court to give evidence; and separated, at the 
same time, from all who might influence their testimony, or 
give them information concerning that which was passing upon 
the trial. 

“Is this necessary?” said Jeanie, still reluctant to quit her 
father’s hand. 

“A matter of absolute needcessity,” said Saddletree, “wha 
ever heard of witnesses no being enclosed ?” 

“ It is really a matter of necessity,” said the younger conn- 
sdlor, retained for her sister; and Jeanie reluctantly followed 
the macer of the Court to the place appointed. 

“ This, Mr. Deans^” said Saddletree, “ is ca’d sequei^tering a 
witness; bub it’s cl^n different (whilk maybe ye wadna fund 
out o’ yoursell) frae sequestering one’s estate or eflfectsi, i$s in 
cases of bankruptcy. * I hae often been sequestered us a witness, 
for the Sheriff is in the use whiles to cry me in to witness the 
declarations at precognitions, and so is Mr. Sharpitlaw; but I 
was ne’er like to be sequestered o* land and gudee but vice, 
and that was Inng tyns, afore I was married. But whisht, 
whirilit 1 here’s Ihe Court coming.” 

As lie spoke, the five Lo^s of Justidaiy, in their loqg robes 
of scarlet, fiused with whit^4nd preceded Iw their muce-heater, 
entered with the mosl foiksliti^ and took their places upon 
the*bench of judgment. 
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Tbs audience rose to receive them ; and the bustle occasioned 

their entrance was hardlj composed, when a great neise and 
elusion of persons struggling, and forcibly endeavouring to 
'enter at the doors of the Court-room, and of the galleries, 
announced that the prisoner was about to be placed at the bar. 
This tumult takes place when the doors, at iimt only opened to 
those cither having right to be present, or to the better and more 
qualified ranks, ore at length laid open to all whose curiosity 
induces ^em to be present on the occasion. With inflamed 
countenances and dishevelled dresses, struggling with, and some¬ 
times tumbling over each other, in rushed the rude multitude, 
while a few soldiers, forming, as it were, the centre of the tide, 
could scarce, w'ith all their efforts, clear a possage for the 
prisoner to the place which she was to occupy. By the au^ority 
of the Cotui;, and the exertions of its officers, the tumult among 
the spectators was at length appeased, and the unhappy girl 
brought forward, and placed betwixt two sentinels with drawn 
bayonets, as a prisoner at the bar, where she was to abide her 
deliverance for good or evil, according to the issue of her trial. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-FIRST. 

We have strict atatutes, and most biting laws— 

The needful bits and curbs for headstrong steeds— 

Which, for these fourteen years, we have let sleep, 

Like to an o'ergrown lion in a cave^ 

That goes not oat to prey. 

Measure fob MEASuiiE. 

“Euphbmia Deans,” said the presiding Judge^ in an accent 
in which pity was blended with ^gnity, stand up and listen 
to the criminaUindictmeut now to ^ preferred against you.” 

The unhappy girl, who had been stupified by the confusion 
through whi^ the guards had forced a passage, cast a bewil- 
dergd look on the multitude of faces around her, which seemed 
to tapestry, as it wore, the walls, in one broad slope from the 
ceiling to the floor, with human countenances* and instinctively 
obeyad a command, which rung in her ears like the trumpet of 
the jud£^nen^day. 

** Put back your hair, Effie,” said one of the macers. For her 
beautiiu] and abundant tresses of long fair hair, which, accord- 
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ing to ^6 costume of the couutiy, unmarried women were not 
allowed to cover with any sort of cap, and which, alas 1 Xiffie 
dared no longer confine with the snood or riband| whiich implied- 
purity of maiden-fame, now hung unbound and cUshevelled 
over her face, and almost concealed her features. On receiving 
this hint from the attendant, the unfortunate young woman, 
with a hasty, trembling, and apparently mechanic^ compli¬ 
ance, shaded back from her face her luxuriant locks, and i^owed 
to the whole court, excepting one individual, a countenance, 
which, though pale and emaciated, was so lovely amid its 
agony, that it called forth a univer^ murmur of compassion 
and sympathy. Apparently the expressive sound of human 
feeling recalled the poor girl from the stupor of fear, which 
predominated at first over eveiy other sensation, and awakened 
her to the no less i)ainM t^enso of shame and exposure attached 
to her present situation. Her eye, which had at first glanced 
wildly around, was turned on the ground; her cheek, at first 
so deadly pale, began gradually to be overspread with a foitif 
blush, which increased so fast, that, when in agony of shame 
she strove to conceal her face, her temples, her brow, her neck, 
and all that her slender fingers and small palms could not 
cover, became of the deepest crimson. 

All marked and wore moved by these'changes, excepting one. 
It was old Deans, who, motionless in his seat, and concealed, as 
we have said, by the comer of the bench, from seeing or being 
seen, did nevertheless keep his eyes firmly fixed on the ground, 
as if determined that, by no possibility whatever, would he be 
an ocular witness of the shame of his house. 

**Ichabod!” he said to liimself—*‘Ichabod! my glory is 
departed 1” 

While these reflections were passing through his mind, the 
indictment, which set forth in technical form the crime of which 
the panel stood accused, was read as usual, and the prisoner was 
askM if she was Guilty, or Not Guilty. 

“ Not guilty of my poor bairu’s death,” said Effie Deans, in 
an accent corresponding in pkuntive softness of tone to*the 
beauty of her featHies, and which was not hoard by thO audimioe 
without emotion. 

The j^residing Judge next directed the counsd to plead to 
the relovan< 7 ; that is, to state on eith^ port the arguments in 
point of law, and evidence in point'of fact, against and in 
* favour of tiie criminal: after which it ia the form of the Court 
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to pronounce a preliminaiy judgment, sending tho cause to the 
cognisance of the jury, or assize. * 

The counsd for the crown briefly stated the frequency of the 
' dime of inflinticide, which had given rise to the special statute 
under which the panel stood indicted. He mentioned the 
various instances, many of them marked with circumstances of 
atrocity, which W at length induced the King's Advocate, 
though with great rductance, to make tho experiment, whether, 
by stricjily enforcing the Act of Parliament which had been 
inade to prevent such enormities, their occurrence might be 
prevented. “Ho expected,” he said, “to be able to establish 
by witnesses, as well as by the declajution of tho panel herself, 
that she was in tho state described by the statuta According 
to his information, the panel had communicated her pregnancy 
to no one, nor did she allege in her own declaration that she 
had clone so. This secrecy was the flrst requifdte iu support of 
the indictment. The same declaration admitted, that she hod 
borne a male child, in circumstances which gave but too much 
reason to believe it hod died by the hands, or at least with the 
knowledge or consent, of tho unhappy mother. It was not, 
however, necessary for him to bring positive proof that the 
piinel was accessory to the murder, nay, nor even to prove that 
the child was murdcBed at all. It was suflicient to 8upi)ort 
the indictment, that it could not bo found. According to the 
stem, but necessary severity of this statute, she who should 
cono^ her prcgnan<y, who should omit to cdl that assistance 
which is most necessary on such occasions, was held already 
to have meditated tho death of her offspring, as an event ino.st 
likely to be the consequence of her culpable and cruel con¬ 
cealment. And if, under such circumstances, she could not 
alternatively show by proof that the in^t ha^ died a natiuul 
death, or produce it still in life, she must, under the constnic- 
tion of tho law, be held to have murdered it, and suffer death 
accordingly.” 

The counsel for the prisoner, Mr. Fairbrother, a man of con- 
sidpiuble flflne in his profession, did not pretend directly to 
combat the arguments of the King’s Advocate. He began by 
lamenting that his senior at the Mr. iSangtale, had been 
suddenly called to the county of which he was sheriff, and 
that he had been applied to, on short warning, to give the pand 
his assistance in this interesting case. Ho hail had little time, 
he said, to make up for his inferiority to his learned brother by 
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long And minute research; and he was afraid he might give a 
Bpecimeif of his incapacity, by being oompdlod to admit the 
accuracy of the indictment under the statute **dt ^iras enough , 
for their Lordships," he observed, “ to know that such was the 
law, and he admitted the advocate had a right to call for the 
usual interlocutor of relevan(7." But he stated, **that when 
he came to establish his case by proof, he trusted to make out 
circumstances which would sati^actorily elide the diaige in the 
libel His client’s story was a short, but most melancholy one. 
She was bred up in the strictest tenets of religion and virtue, 
the daughter of a worthy and conscientious person, who, in evil 
times, had establislued a character for coinage and religion, by 
becoming a sufferer for unnscieiice’ sake." 

David Deans gave a couvlilsive start at hearing himself thus 
mentioned, and then resui led the situation, in which, with his 
face stooped agmnat his hands, and both resting against the 
<»)nier of the elevated bench on which the Judges sate, he had 
hitherto listened to the procedure in the Irid. The Whig 
lawyers seemed to be interested; the Tories put up their lip. 

“ Whatever may bo our difference of opinion,” resumed the 
lawyer, whose business it was to carry his whole audience with 
him if possible, concerning the peculiar tenets of these people" 
(here Deans groaned deeply), “ it is impossible to deny them the 
praise of soim^, and even rigid morals, or the merit of training 
up their children in the fear of Chk; and yet it was the 
daughter of such a person whom a jury would shortly be called 
upon, in the absence of evidence, and upon mere iiresumptiona, 
to convict of a crime more properly belonging to a heathen, or 
u savage, than to a Chiistioa and civilised (wuntiy. It was 
true," he admitted, “that the excellent nurture and early 
instruction which the poor girl had received, had not been 
siidicient to preserve her from guilt and emw. She had fallen 
a sacriffco to an inconsiderate affection for a young man of 
prepossessing manners, as ho had been informed, but of a veiy 
dangerous and desperate character. She was seduced under 
promise of marriage—a promise, which the fellow might have, 
perhaps, done hei^ justice by keeping, had he not at that time 
been called upon % the law to atone for a crime, violent and 
desperate In itself, but which became the preface to another event* 
fill history, every step of which was marked by blood and guilt, 
and the final tenniuation of which bad not even yet arrived. 
Ho believed that no one would hear him without surprise, when 
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he stated that the father of this in&nt now amissing, sgid said 
hy the learned Advocate to have been murdered, was no other 
than the notorious George Robertson, the aooomplice of Wilson, 
the hero of the memorable escape from the Tolbooth Church, 
and, as no one knew 4>etter than his learned friend the Advo¬ 
cate, the principal actor in the Porteous conspiracy”- 

am sorry to interrupt a counsel in such a case as the 
present,’' said the presidiug Judge; '‘but 1 must remind the 
learned gentleman that he is travelling out of the case before 
us.” 

The counsel bowed and rosiuned. “ He only judged it neces¬ 
sary,” ho said, “ to mention ttie name and situation of Robert¬ 
son, because the dreumstanoe in .which that charact^ was 
pla^, w'ent a great way in accoimting for the silenco on which 
his M^jesty’8 counsel had laid so much weight, as affording 
proof that his client proposed to allow no fair play for its lifts 
to the helpless being whom shp was about to bring into the 
world. She had not annotme^ to her friends that she had 
been seduced from the path of honour—and why had she not 
done so ?—Because she expected daily to bo restored to cha¬ 
racter, by her seducer doing her that justice which she knew to 
be in his power, and bcj^ieved to bo in his inclination. Was it 
natural—was it reasonable—was it fair, to expect that slio 
should in the interim, become felo de se of her own chanteter, 
and proclaim her frailty to the world, when she had every 
reason to expect, that, by concealing It for a season, it might bo 
veiled for ever? Was it not, on the contrary, pardonable, that, 
in such an emergency, a young woman, in such a situation, 
should Jbe found far from disposed to mako a iMuifidant of every 
prying gossip, who, with sharp eyes, and eager cars, pressed 
upon her for an explanation of suspicious circumstances, which 
females in the lower—he might say which females of all ranks, 
are so alert in noticing, that they sometimes discover them 
where they do not exist? Was it strange or was it criminal, 
that she ^ould have repelled their inquisitive imi^ertinenco 
witlf petulant denials t The sense and feeling of all who heard 
. him would answer directly in the negativa But although bis 
dieht had thus remained silent towards those to whom woa^ 
not <»llod upon to communicate her situation,—to whom,” said * 
the learned gentlmnan, “I will add, it would have be^ im- 
adviaed and improper in her to have done so: yet, X trust, I 
shall remove this case most triiuuphantly frnm under tbo 
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statute, Olid obtain the unfortunate young woman an honour¬ 
able dismiasion from your Lordships' bar, by showing that she 
did, in duo time and place, and to a person most fit for such 
confidence, mention the calamitous circumstaxices in which she 
found herself. This occurred after Bobertson’s conviction, and 
when he was lying in prison in expectation of the fate which 
his comrade Wilson afterwards suffered, and from which he 
himself so strangely escaped. It was thmi, when all hopes of 
having her honour repaired by wedlock vanished froQi her ^os, 
—when an union with one in Kobertson's situation, if stUl 
practicable, might, perhaps, have been T^ai'dcd rather as an 
juldition to her disgrace,—it was Oietif that I trust to be able to 
prove that the prisoner oommunicated and consulted with her 
sister, a young woman several years older than herself, the 
(laughter of her father, i I mistake not, by a former marriage, 
upon tho i^erils and distress of her unhappy situation,” 

^'If, indeed, you oi-e able to instruct timt point, Mr. Fair* 
brother,” said the presiding Judge- 

^*If I am ind^ able to instruct that ]X)int, my Lord,” 
resumed Mr. Fairbrother, “ I trust not only to serve my client, 
blit to relieve your Lordships from that which 1 know you feel 
the most painful duty of your high office; and to give all who 
now hear me tho exquisite pleasure of beholding a creature so 
young, so ingenuous, and so beautiful, as she that is now at the 
bar of your Lolfiships’ Court, dismissed from thence in safety 
and in honour.” 

This address seemed to affect many of the audience, and was 
followed by a slight murmur of applause. Beaus, as ho heard 
his daughter’s b^uty and innocent appearance appealed to, was 
involuntarily about to turn his eyes towards her.; but, lecoUoct- 
ing himself, be bent them again on the ground with stubborn 
rasolution. 

** Will not my learned brother, on tho other side of the bar,” 
c^intinued the advocate, after a short pause, share in this 
general joy, since, I know, while he diMjhaiges his duty ui 
bringing an accost person here, no one rqjoices more in.th(iir 
being freely and honourably sent hence) My learned brother 
shakes bis beaxl*doubtfully, and lays his hand on the paneVs 
.deolaraCion. I understand him perfectly—he would insmoate 
that the facts now stated to your Lo^hips are inemudstent 
■with the confession of Euptiemia Beans herself. I need not 
remind your Lonlships, that her present defence is no whit to 
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be narrowed within the bounds of hbr fonner confession; and 
that it is not by any account which she may formerly have 
lyven of herself,obut % what is now to be proved for or against 
her, that she' most ultimately stand or foil, I am not under 
the necessity of accoontuig for her choosing to drop out of her 
doclaraticm the circumstances of her confession to her sister. 
She might not be aware of its importance; she might be afraid 
of implicating her sister; she might even have forgotten the 
rircumstanbe .entirely, in the terror and distress of mind in¬ 
cidental to the arrest of so young a creature on a charge so 
heinous. ' Any of these reasons are sufHeient to account for her 
having suppressed the truth in this instance, at whatever risk to 
herself; and 1 incline most to her erroneous fear of criminating 
lier sister, because I observe she hatr hml a similar toudemess 
towards her lover (however undeserved on his part), and has 
never once mentioned Robertson's name from beginning to end 
of her declaration. 

“ But, my Lords,” continued Fairbrother, “ I am aw’are the 
King's Advocate will expect me to show, that the proof 1 olieT 
is consistent with other circumstatices of tho case, whicli I do 
not and cannot deny. He will demand of mo how EfKe Deans’s 
confession to her sister, previous to her deliveiy, is reconcilable 
with the mystery of the birth,—with Ihe disapix'arance, pcrluiiw 
the murder (for I will not deny a possibility which 1 cannot 
disprove) of the infant. My Lords, the explanation of this is to 
be found in the placability, perchance, I may say, in the facility 
and pliability, of the fei^e sex. The dulcis Amnryllidis irat^ 
as your Lordships well know, ore easily appeased; nor is it 
possible to conceive a woman so atrociously offended by the man 
whom she has loved, but that she will retain a fund of for¬ 
giveness, upon which his penitence, whether real* or affecte«J, 
may draw largely, with a certainty that his bills will be an¬ 
swered. We can prove, by a letter produced in evidence, that 
this villain Robertson, from the boitom of the dungeon whence 
he already probably meditated the escape, whicli ho afterwards 
aocenijilished \)y tho assistance of his comrade, contrived to 
exercise authority over Uie mind, and to direct^ the motions, of 
this unhappy girl It was in comidiance with his injunctions, 
expressed in that letter, that the pand was prevailed il^Km to • 
altor the line of conduct wliich her own lietier thoughts had 
suggested; and, instead of resorting, when her time travail 
approached, to the protection of her own family, was induced to 
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(ionfide herself to the chai;ge of some Tile agent of this neftiious 
seduc^, and her conducted to one of those solitaty and 
secret purlieus of villany, which, to the shame,of our polios 
still ore suflered to exist in the suburbs of this dty, Where, with 
the assistance, and under the charge, of a person of her own sex, 
she bore a male child, under circumstances whidi added treble 
bitterness to the woe denounced against our original mother. 
What purpose Robertson had in all this, it is hi^^ to tdl, OT 
ev n to guess. He may hare meant to many the ^rl, for her 
father is a man of substance. But, for the termination of the 
story, and the conduct of the woman whom he had placed about 
the person of Euphemia Deans, it is still more difficult to 
iiccount. The unfortunate young woman was visited by the 
fever incidental to her situation. In this fever she appears to 
have been deceived b> the person that waited on her, and, on 
recovering her senses, she found that she was childless in that 
abode of misery. Her infant had been carried off, perhaps for 
the worst purposes, by the wretch that waited on W. It may 
have been murdered, for what I can tell.” 

He was here interrupted by a piercing shriek, uttered hy the 
unfortunate prisoner. She was with difficulty brought to com* 
p(jse herself. Her counsel availed himself of the ti^cal inter¬ 
ruption, to close his plea^g with effdet. 

“My Lords,” sold he, “in that piteous cry you heard the 
eloquence of maternal affection, far BUTpassing the force of my 
poor words—Rachel weeping for her childTen! Nature herself 
bears testimony in favour of the tenderness and acuteness of the 
prisoner’s parental feelings. 1 will not dishonour her plea by 
adding a word more.” 

“ Heard ye ever, the like o’ that, Laird said Saddletree to 
Dumbiedikes, when the counsel had ended his speefffi. “ Tbere’s 
a chield can spin a muckle pirn out of a wee tait of tow I Ddl 
naet he kens mair about it than what’s in th(^ deelaraticm, and 
a surmise that Jeauie Deans suld hae been able td say Bomething 
aliout her sister’s sitqation, whilk surmise, Mjr. Oossmyldof 
says, rests on ffina’ authority. And he’s ^eckit this ||rea!fc amdda 
bird out o’ thisewee egg I He could wile the very floiindiirB ouir.i 
o’ thO'Firth.—^Wliat garr’d my fother no send me to Utteiditl 
—Btft whidit, tiie Oourt is gauu to pronounce the interlooutor 
of relevancy.” 

And accordingly the Judges, after a ftw words, recorded their 
judgment, which Imre, that tiie indictment, if proved, was rele* 
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^'ant to infer the paina of law: And that the defence, that^ the 
ptoel had communicated her eituation to her sister, was a rele- 
Fa»t defence: ^d, Anally, appointed the said indictment and 
defence to be submitted to the judgment of an assize. 


•. CHAPTER TWENTY-SECOND. 

Most righteous judge 1 a sentence.—Come, prepare. 

Mebcua:mt or Venice. 

It is by no means my intention to describe minutely the forms 
of a Scottish criminal trial, nor am 1 sAro that I coidd draw up 
an account so intelligible and accurate as to abide the criticisuL 
of the gentlemen of the long robe. It is enough to say that the 
jury was impanelled, and the case proceeded. The prisoner was 
again required to plead to the charge, and she again replied, 
“ Not Guilty,'* in the same heart-thrilling tone as before. 

The crown counsel then (^led two or three female witnesses, 
by whose testimony it was established, that IjTffie's situation had 
been remarked by them, that they had taxed her with tlie fact, 
and that her answers Amounted to on angiy and petulant 
denial of what they charged her with. But, as very frequetitly 
happens, the declaration of the panel or accused party heiscl'f 
was the evidence which bore hardest upon her case. 

In the event of these tales ever fin^g their way across the 
Border, it may be proper to apprise the southern reader that it 
is the practice in Scotland, on apprehending a suspected person, 
to subject liim to a judicial examinatiou before a magistrate. 
He is not compelled to answer any of the questional asked of 
him, but may remain silent if he sees it his interest to do so. 
But whatever anst^e^s he chooses to give are formally written 
down, sad being subscribed by himself and the magistrate, are 
produced against the accused in case of his being brought to 
trud. It is true, that these declm-ations are not produced as 
b^sg in themselves evidence properly so called^ but only os 
adminieUs of testimony, tending to corroborate wliat is con¬ 
sidered as legal and proper evidence. Notwithstanding Ihis 
nied distinction, however, introduced by lawyers to reconcile 
*thi8 procedure to their own general rule, that a man cannot be 
required to bear witness against himself, it nevertheless usually 
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happens that these declarations become the means of con- 
deidning the accused, as it 'were, out of their own mouths. 
The prisoner, upon these previous examinations; has indeedjthe 
privilege of remaining silent if he pleases;' but eveiy nuin 
necessary feels that a refusal to answer natural and pertinent 
interrogatories, put by judicial authority, is in itself a strong 
proof of guilt, and wUl certainly lead to his being committed to 
prison; and few can renounce the hope of obtaining liberty by 
giving some specious account of themselves, showing ap¬ 
parent frankness in explaining their motives and accounting for 
their conduct. It, therefore, seldom happens that the prisoner 
refuses to give a judicial declaration, in which, nevertheless, 
either by letting out too much of the truth, or by endeavoiuing 
to substitute a fictitious stoiy, he almost always exposes himself 
to suspicion and to cjntradictions, which weigh heavily in the 
minds of the jury. 

The declaration of Efiie Deans was uttered on other princi¬ 
ples, and the following is a sketch of its contents, given in the 
judicial form, in which th^ may still be found in the Books of 
Adjournal. 

The declarant‘ admitted a criminal intrigue with an indi¬ 
vidual whoso name she desired to conceal. Being interro¬ 
gated, what her reason was for secrecy on this point f She 
declared, that she had no right to blame that person’s conduct 
more th^ she did her own, and that she was willing to confess 
her own faults, but not to say anything which might criminate 
the absent. Interrogated, if she confes^ her situation to any 
one, or made any preparation for her confinement? Declares, 
she did not. And being interrogated, wh}' she forbore to take 
steps which her,situation so peremptorily required Declares, 
she was asliamcd to tell her friends, and she trusted the person 
she has mentioned would provide for her and the infant. 
Interrogated if he did so ? Declares, that ho did not do so per¬ 
sonally ; but that it was not his fault, for that the declarant is 
oonvino^ he would have laid down his lifid sooner than the 
l)aim or she hod come to harm. Interrogated,' what pKevent^ 
him from keeping his promise? Declares, that it was impos¬ 
sible fat him to So so, he being under trouble at tbe time, sad 
diedines fiuther answer to this question. Interrogated, where 
she was from period she left her piaster, liCr. SaddletioB^a 
family, until her appearance at her father’s, at St Leonard's;« 
the day before she was apprehended? Declares, she does pot 
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remember. And, on the interrogatoiy being repeated, declares, 
she does not mind muckle about it, for she was very ill On 
the question beihg again repeated, she declares, she will tell 
the truth, if it should be the undoing of her, so long as she 
is not asked to tell on other folk; and admits, that she passed 
that interval of time in the lodging of a Woman, an acquoiut- 
ance of that person who had w^^ her to that place to be 
delivered, apd that she was there delivered accordingly of a 
male child. * Interrogated^ what was the name of that person 9 
Declares and reiiises to answer this question. Interrogated, 
where she lives) Declares, she has no certainty, for that she 
was taken to the lodging aforesaid under cloud of night. 
Interrogated, if the lodging was in t^e city or suburbs? De¬ 
clares and refuses to answer that question. Interrogated, 
whether, when she left the house of Mr. Saddletree, she went 
up or down the street? Declares and refuses to answer the 
question. Interrogated, whether she had ever seen the woman 
Wore she was wished to her, as she termed it, by the person 
whose name she refuses to answer? Declares and replies, not 
to her knowledge. Interrogated, whether this woman was 
introduced to her by the said person verbally, or by word of 
mouth? Declares, she has no freedom to answer this question. 
Interrogated, if the child was alive when it was bom? De¬ 
clares, that—God help her and it!—it certainly was alive., 
Interrogated, if it died a natural death afber birth ? Declares, 
not to her knowledge. Interrogated, where it now is ? Declares, 
she would give her right hand to ken, but that she never hopes 
to see mair than the Wies of it. And being interrogated, why 
she supposes it is now dead ? the decjjaraDt wept bitterly and 
made no i^wer. Interrogated, if the woman, in whose lo^ug 
she was, seemed to be a fit person to be with her in^hat situa¬ 
tion ? Declares, she might be fit enough for skill, but that she 
was an hard-hearfed Wl woman. Interrogated, if there was 
any other person in the lodging excepting themselves two ? 
D^axes, tfe^t she thinks there was another woman; but her 
head was so carried with pain of body and trouble of mind, 
that she minded her very little. Interrogated, when the child 
was takfm away from her? Declared that she foil in a f^er, 
and was light-headed, and when she came to her own mind, the 
\ronian told her the boim was d&id^ and that die declarant 
'answered, if it was dead it had had foul play. That, there- 
tqxm, die woman was veiy sair on her, and gave her much U1 
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language; and that the' deponent vaa frightened, and cravrled 
out bf the house vhcn her back vas turned, and went home to 
Saint Leonard's Crags, as wdl as a woman In her condition 
dought * Interrogated, why she did not tdl fier stoxy to her 
sister and father, and get force to search the house for her 
child, dead or alive) Declares, it was her purpose to do so, but 
she had not tima Interrogated, why she now conceals the 
name of the woman, and the place of her abode 9 The dedaiant 
remained sUent for a time, and then said, that. t(f do so could 
not repair the skaith that was done,*but might be the occasion 
of more. Interrogated, whether she had herself, at any time, 
hod any purpo&e of putting away the child by violence 9 De¬ 
clares, never; so might God be merciful to her—and then 
again declares, never, when she was in her perfect senses; but 
what bad thoughts the Enemy might put into her brain when 
she was out of herself, she cannot answer. And again solemnly 
interrogated, declares, that she would have been drawn with 
wild horses, rather than have touched the bairn with an un- 
motherly hand. Interrogated, declares, that among the ill- 
language the woman gave her, she did say sure enough that 
the dedarant had hurt the bairn when she was in the brain 
fever; but that the declarant does not believe that she said this 
from any other cause than to frighten her, and make her be 
silent. Interrogated, what else the woman said to her 9 De¬ 
clares, that when the declarant cried loud for her bairn, and 
was like to raise the neighbours, the woman threatened her, 
that they that could stop the wean’s skirling would stop hers, 
if she did not keep a' the lounder. t And that this threat, with 
the manner of the woman, made the declarant conclude, that 
the bairn’s life wiu gond,* and her own in dangisr. fes^ that the 
woman was a desperate bod woman, as the dedui^nt judged 
from the language she used. Interrogated, declares, that the 
fever and delirium were brought on her by bearing bad news, 
suddenly told to her, but reuses to say what the said news 
related to. Interrogated, why she does not now communicate 
these particulars, which might, perhaps, enable the magistrate 
to ascertain w^e^er the child is living or dead; and requested 
to observe that her refusing to do so, exposes her own lift, and 
ieaYes the child in bad han&; as also that htf presait reiiiaai 
to answer on such pomfs is inconsistent with her alleged intent 
tioD to make a deag breast to her sistert Declares, that she • 
* i,e. able to do. ft.*. The quieter. 
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kens the baim is now deed, or, if living, there is one that will 
look after it; that for her own living or dying, she is in Clod’s 
hwds, who knows her innocence of harming her baim with her 
will or knowledge; and that she has altci^ her resolution of 
speaking out, which she oitertained when she left the woman’s 
lodging, on account of a matter which she has since learned. 
And declares, in general, that she is wearied, and will answer 
no more questions at this time.” 

Upon a lyihsequent examination, Duphemia Deans adhered 
to the declaiation she had formerly made, with this addition, 
that a paper found in her trunk being shown to her, she 
admitted that it contained the credentials, in consequence of 
wliich she resigned herself to the conduct of the womaif at 
whose lodgings she was delivered of the child. Its tenor ran 
thus:— 

“Deakest Effie,—I have gotten the means to send to you 
by a woman who is well qualified to assist you in your approach¬ 
ing straight; she is not what I coidd wish her, but I cannot do 
better for you in my present condition. I am obUged to trust 
to her in this present calamity, for myself and you too. I hope 
for the best, though I am now in a sore pinch; yet thought is 
free—1 thii^ Handle Dandle and I o&y queer the stifler* for 
all that is come and gone. You will be angry for mo writing 
this to my little Cameronian Lily; but if 1 can but live to be 
a comfort to you, and a father to your babie, you will have 
plmty of time to scold.—Once more, let none know your coun¬ 
sel—my life d^>ends on this hag, d—n her—she is both deep 
and dangerous, but she has more wiles and wit than ever were 
in a beldam’s head, and has cause to be true to me. Farewell, 
my Lily—Do not droop on my account—in a we^ I will be 
yours or no more my own.” 

Then followed « postscript. ** If they must truss me, I will 
repemt of nothing so much, even at the last hard pinch, as of the 
i]\juxy 1 have dpne my Lily.” 

Effie refhsed to say from whom she had received this letter, 
bnt enough of the stoiy was now known, to ascertain that it 
came from Robertson; and from the date, it B{q)eared to have 
b^ ijrritten about the time when Andrew Wil^ (called for a 
niridwnie Handle I^andie) and he were meditating their first 

* Avoid the gallowB. 
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abottj^ve attempt to escape, vrhich miscarried in the manuei 
mentioned in the beginning of this history. 

The evidence of the Grown being concludedf, the counsel fGi* 
the prisoner began to lead a i»roof in her defence. The first 
witnesses were examined upon the girl’s character. All gave 
her an excellent one, but none with more feeling than worthy 
Mrs. Saddletree, who, with the tears on her cheeks, declared, 
that she could not have had a higher opinion of Hffie Deans, 
nor a more sincere regard for her, if she hod been her own 
daughter. All present gave the honest woman credit for her 
goodness of heart, excepting her husband, who whispered to 
Dumbiedikos, That Nichil Novit of yours is but a raw hand 
at leading evidence. I’m thinking. What signified his bringing 
a woman here to snotter and snivel, and bather their Lordships 7 
He should hae ceeted me, sir, and I should hae gien them sic' 
a screed o’ testimony, they shouldua hae touched a hair o’ her 
head.” 

**Hadna ye better get up and tiy’t yetf” said the Laird. 

“ I’ll mak a sign to Novit.” 

“Na, na,” said Saddletree, “thank ye for naething, neigh¬ 
bour—that would bo ultroneous evidence, and I ken wMt 
belangs to that; but ?^ichil Novit,sidd hae had me ceeted 
debito tempore.” And wiping his mouth with his silk handker¬ 
chief with great importance, he resumed the port and manner of 
an edified and intelligent auditor. 

Mr. Fairbrother now premised, in a few words, “that he 
meant to bring forward his most important witness, upon whose 
evidence the cause must in a great measure dep^d. What his 
client was, they had learned fhnn the preceding witn^^fses; and 
so far as generd character, given in the most forcible tenns, and 
even with tears, could interest eveiy one in her fhte, die had 
already gained tliat advantage. It was necessaiy, her adifiitted, 
that he shoidd produce more positive testimony of her innocence 
than what arose out of generd character, and this he undertook 
to do by the mouth of the person to whom she^had comimmi' 
cated her situation-^-by the montii of ktx naturd cot&ksellor 
and guardian--her sister.—-'Maoer, call into court, Jeon, or 
Jeai^ Deans, daughto of David Deans, oowfeeder, at Ekunt 
Leonard’s Crags.** 

• When he uttered these words, the pow prisoner msiantl^ 
started up, and stretched herself half-way 6ver the bar, towards 
the side at which her sister was to enter* And when, slowly 
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foUowing the officer, the witaeas adwced to the foot of the 
taUe, Effie, with Ihe whtde expression of her ooixutAuince 
ajter^ from* thnt of confused shame and dismay, to' an eager, 
implori^, aa^ almost ecstatic eamestneas of entreaty, ^th 
outstretched hands, hair streaming back, eyes raised eagerly to 
her sister’s face, and glistening through tears, exclaim^ in a 
tone which went through the heart of all who heard her,-—** 0 
Jeanie, Jeanie, save m^ save me!” 

With a^difierent feeling, yet equally appropriated to his 
proud and self-dependent character, old Beans drew himsdf 
back still ihrther under the cover of the bench; so that when 
Jeanie, as she entered the court, cast a timid glance towards 
the place at which she had left him seated, his venerable fi|^ve 
was no longer visible. He sate dcsvu on the other side of 
^Diunbiedikes, wrung his hand hard, and whis^red, Ah, Laird, 
this is waist, of a*—if 1 can but win ower tl^ part—I feel my 
head unco dizsy; hut my Master is strong in his servant's weak¬ 
ness.*’ After a moment’s mental prayer, be again started up, 
as if impatient of continuing in any one posture, and gradually 
edged himself forward towards the place he had just quitted. 

Jeanie in the meantime had advanced to the bottom of the 
table, when, unable to resist the impulse of affection, she sud¬ 
denly extended her hand •to her sUtef. Effie was just within 
the distance that she could seize it with both hers, press it to 
her mouth, cover it with kisses, and bathe it in tears, with the 
fond devotion that a Catholic would pay to a guardian saint 
descended for bis safety; while Jeanie, hiding her own face 
with her otiier hand, w^ bitterly. The sight would have 
moved a heart of stone, much more of flesh and blood. Many 
of the spectators shed tears, and it was some time before the 
presiding Judge himself could so &r subdue his emotion as to 
request the witness to compose herself, and the prisoner to for¬ 
bear those marks of eager affection, which, however natural, 
could not be permitted at that time, and in that presence. 

The solemn oath ,—** the truth to tell, and no truth to con¬ 
ceal, as &r as she knew or should he ask^,” was then admini¬ 
stered ty the Judge “in the name of Cknl, and^as the witness 
should answer to God at the great day of judgmentan awful 
ai^uiatloo, which sddom fhils to mc^ impression even oiF the 
most hatdened eharactets, and to strike wilh fear Oven the most 
Jeanie, educat^ in deep and devout reverenoe for the 
QSme and attributes of thb Beily, was, by the soleranily of a 
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direot appeal to his persoiii and justice, awed, but at the samo 
tame derated above all oonsidfiratioiis, save those which the 
could, with a clear conscience, call Him to witness. She rqieated 
the form in a low and reverent, but distinct tone bf voice, afbS* 
the Judge, to whom, and not to any inferior officer of the Court, 
the task is assigned in Scotland of directing the witness in that 
solemn appeal which is the sanction of his testimony. 

When ^e Judge had finished the estalfiisbed form, he added 
in a feding, but yet a monitory tone, an advice, wbich the cir¬ 
cumstances appeared to him to call for. 

“Young woman,” these were his words, “you come before 
this Court in circumstances, which it would be worse than 
cruel not to pity and to ^^pathise with. Yet it is my duty to 
tell you, that the tiutii, whatever its consequences may be, the 
truth is what you owe your country, and to that whoso, 
word is truth, and whose name you have now invoked. Use '* 
your own time in answering the questions that gentleman” 
(pointing to the counsel) “shall put to you.—But remember, 
that what you may be tempted to say b(^nd what is the actual 
tnith, you must answer both here and hereafter.” 

The usual questions were then put to her:—^Whether any 
one had instructed her what evidence she had to deliver? 
Whether any one had givhn or prcsiiiBed her any good deed, hire, 
or reward, for hei* testimony ? Whether she had any malice or 
ill-will at bis M{\}esty*s Advocate, being the party against whom 
she was cited as a witness ? To which questions she Buccessively 
answered by a quiet negative. But their tenor gave great 
Boandal and ofience to her father, who was not aware that tbn^ 
are put to every witness as a matter of form. 

“Ha, na,” he exdaimed, loud enough to be he^rd, “my 
bairn is no like the Widow of Tekoah-^nae man has putten 
words into hsr iqputh.” «> 

One of the juc^, better acquainted, peirha]jM, with the Books 
of Adjournal thw with the Book^ of &mu 0 l, was di^»Qsed tfr 
make soine instant inquiry after this Widow of T^ci^ 9 ^ 0 , 
as he construed the matter, had ttppering with wri> 
denoe. But the presiding Judge, better venjied in 
histoiyi wbiapdfed to his learned the necessaiy 

tionrand the pause qccaiioB^ % tlutthe gepd.^ 
efihet of giving Jeaiiie:X>s^ tiwe to eel^ her qiaoiB 
'paipfid tim aba had ^.pedbnn, - It ^ , 

FaJrbroiiher, whose praotice and intdiigsnee weie oonsiderste 
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$isw tha ii 9 ae«u(y of letting tbe 'Mriinw compose herself. In 
his heart he aiupocted that she came to bear hdee witness in 
her sister's cauc(^ 

* “|3ut thflit is her own afiair," thought Fairhrpther] ^‘and 
it is my busmeas to see that she has plenty of time to r^aiu 
(xanpoBure, and to deliver her evidenoe, be it true, or bo it &lse 
—valtai quantum.” 

AcorndWiy* ^0 commenced his interrogatories with uninter¬ 
esting quos^ns, which adnutted (d* instant reply. 

** You are, 1 think, the sister of the prisoner f ” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Ifot the fiiU sister, however?” 

** No, sir—^WB are by difierent mothers.” * 

True; and you are, I think, several years older tliaii your 
sister?” 

“ Yes, sir,” etc, 

After the advocate bad oonoeived that, by these prelimmaiy 
and unimportant queations, he had familiarised the witness with 
the situation in which she stood, he asked, ** whether she had 
not remarked her sistei^s statp <of health 0 bo altered, during 
the latter part of the term when she had lived with Mrs. Sad¬ 
dletree ?” 

Jemiie answered in the alBruiative.* 

** And she told yon the cause of it, my door, 1 suppose ?” said 
Fairbiother, in an easy, and, as one may say, an inductive sort 
of tone. 

** 1 am Sony to intmrupt my brother,” said the Crown Counsel, 
rising; **but J am in your liordships’judgment^ whether this 
be not a leading question ?” 

this point is to be debated," said the presiding Judge, 

“ the witness must be removed.” * • 

For the Scottish lawyers regard 'aith a sacred and scrupulous 
hesrror every qupstion so sha^ by the counsel examining, as 
to convey to a witness the leq^ intimation of tiie nature of the 
aaawer which is desired from him. These soruj^es, though 
lbipi.dfid on ad eaeeUent principle^ are sometimes carried to an 
sbottri pitch of nic^, specially as it is generally easy for a 
IfWper who im hk wits about him to jude the objection. 
Fl^tm>tber did so in tim present case^^ * « 

> ** li is not necessary to waste the of the Oenrt) my Lord: 
since Urn KWe Oomisfil Unnks it vmrth while to object to the 
&fm ^ niy question, t wtU shape it otherwise.—young 
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woman, did you ask your smter any question when you observed 
her lodging unwell f-—take courage—speak out.” 

“ I ask^ her/' replied Jeanie, “what ailed her.*’* « 

“ Very well—^take your own time—and what was the answer 
she made V* continued Mr. Fairhrother. 

Jeanie was ailent, and looked deadly pale. It was not that 
she at any one instimt entertained an idea of the poasibility of 
prevariqation—it was the natural hesitation to extingulBh the 
last ‘park of hope that remained for her sister. . / 

“ Take courage, young woman,” said Fairbrother.—“ I asked 
what yoiu: sister said ailed her when you inquired)” 

“Nothing,” answered Jeanie, with a faint voice, which was 
yet heard distinctly in the most distant coma: of the Court¬ 
room,—such anawihl aud'fxrofound silence had been preserved 
(luring the anxious interval, which had interposed betwixt the 
lawyer’s question and the answer of the witness. 

Fairbrotlier’s countenance fell; but with that ready preswoe 
of mind, which is as useful in civil as in military emergencies, 
he imm^iately rallied.—“ Nothing t True; you mean nothing 
at first —^but when you asked bar again, did she not tdl yon 
what ailed her ?” 

The question was put {n a tone meant to make her compre¬ 
hend the importance of her answer, h&d she not been already 
aware of it. The ice was broken, however, and with less pause 
tlian at first, she now replied,—“ Alack 1 ala(dci she never 
breathed word to me about it.” 

A deep groan passed through the Court. It was e(dioed by 
one deeper and more agonised from the unfortunate ihthef. 
The hope to which unconsciously, and in spite of h^iself, he 
had still secretly cltqig, had now ^Qssolved, and the ven^hle old 
man fell forward senseless on the fioor of the Ooutt-hodse, with 
his head at the foot of his terrified daugh^. The unfortunate 
prisoner, with impotent passion, strove wilh the guards betwixt 
whom she was placed. “ Let me gang to my fother 1—I wiU 
gang to him—^I wiU gang to him'—^he is dead—)ie is killedlrp 
I hae killed him!”—she reputed, in firensied tones of«»gilef, 
winch those whp heard them did nc^ speedily forget. ■ 

Even.m this momoet of agony and g^enl cimfusion, JiMide 
did niit lose that supenority, whi^ a de(^ ahd firm mind aMtuxes^ 
to its possessor undW the most trying dreumstances. 

“ He is my fisther-Ahe is our dbe mildly repsati^ 

to those who endeavoured to sefwrate t^m, as she stooped,— 
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shaded aeide his gr^ haiiSi and aadduonsly to chafe his 
temptes. 

• The Judge, after repeatedly wiping hia ^yes, gave directiona 
that they shcruld be conducted into a neighbouring apartment, 
and carefully attended. The priaoner, as her Jhther was borne 
from the Court, and her sister slowfy followed, pursued them 
with her eyes so earnestly fixed, as if th^ would have started 
from them sockets. But when they were no longer yisible, she 
seemed to find, in her despairing and deserted state, a courage 
w'hich she had not yet exhibited. 

** The bittmness of it is now past,** she said, and then boldly 
addressed the Court. ** hfy Lor^, if it is your pleasure tP gang 
on wi' this matter, the weariest day will hae its end at last.” 

The Judge, who, much to his hSnour, had shared deeply in 
the general sympathy, was surprised at being recalled to his duty 
by the prisoner. He collected himself, and requested to know if 
the pane's counsel had more evidence to produce. Fairbrother 
replied, with an air of d<osction, that his proof was concluded. 

The King’s Counsel addressed the jury for the crown. He 
said in a few words, that no one could be more concerned than 
he was for the distressing scene which they had just witnessed. 
But it was the necessaiT con8equen<^ of great crimes to bring 
distress and ruin upon tul connected with the perpetrators. He 
briefly reviewed the proof, in which ho showed that all the 
circumstances of the case conciured with those required by the 
act under which the unfortunate prisoner was tried; That the 
counsel for the panel had totally fiuled in proving, that Euphemia 
Deans had communicated her situation to her sister: That, 
respecring her previous good character, he was sorry to observe, 
tlu^ it was females who possessed the worid’s good report, and 
to whom it was justly valuable, who were most strongly tempted, 
by shame and fear of the world’s censure, to the crime of infant¬ 
icide ; That tbn child was murdered, he professed to entertain 
no doubt The vacillating and inconsistent declaration of the 
prisoner hmudf, marked as it was by numerous refusals to speak 
the otmth on subjects, when, according to her own stoiy, it 
would have been natural, as as advantageous, to hare been 
candid '; even this imperfect .declaration left no doqbt^in his 
mind as to the fate of the unhappy in^t Keither could he* 

' doubt that the panel was a partner in this guilt Who else 
had SjU intisrest in a deed so inhuman t Sturdy neither Bobert- 
soii, lior Robertson’s agent, in whose house she was ddivereo. 
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had th« «6aBt temptation to coininit fittch a crime, tmlesa tipon 
her account, with her connivance, and for the .aake of saidng 
her Tq)utation. But it hot requii^ of him,* hy the ]nv/ 
that he should bring precise proof of the murder, or of the 
prisoner’s accession to it. It Was the veiy purpose of the statute 
to substitute a certain chain of presumptive evidence in ^place 
of a probation, which, in such cases, it was peculiarly difficult 
to obtain.' The jury might pernse the statute itsdf >^and' th^ 
liad also the libel and interlocutor of relevancy to dnrect them 
in point of law. He put it to the conscience of the jury, that 
under both he was entitled to a verdict of Guilty. 

The charge of Fairbrother was much cramped by his having 
failed in the proof which he expected to lead. But he fought 
his losing r-^use with cour.4gB and constancy. He ventured to 
arraign the seventy of the statute under which the young w(Hnau 
wiu tried. “ In all other cases,” he said, ** the fost ^ing re¬ 
quired of tlie criminal prosecutor was to prove unequivocally 
that the crime libelled had actually been committed, which 
lawyers called proving the corpus But this statute, 

made doubtless with the best intentions, and under the impulse 
of a just horror for the unnatural crime of infanticide, ran the 
risk of itself occasioning tlie worst of murders, the death of an 
innocent person,.to atone for a supposed crime which may never 
have been committed ly anyone. He was so ffir from acknow¬ 
ledging the alleged probability of the child’s violent death, that 
he could not even allow that there was evidence of its hkving 
ever lived.” 

The King’s Gounsd pointed to the woman’s declaration; to 
which the counsel rephed—producriOn concocted in a 
moment of tenor and agony, and wmdi appremffied to iof^ty,” 
he said, “ his'lcamQd brother wdl knew was no sound etl^anoe 
against the parly who emitted it. It was 1^6,.that a judmuU 
confession, in presence of the JusticieB themselves, was tiie 
strongest of fill proof, insomuch that it is said in law, that 
eonfitentem nullas tiini partes judieis.* But l^ds WBB''trtt6 of 
dal confession only, ty which law meant 1^1 whkh is maSo Sh 
presence the jdstiees/ and the sworn inqtt^ Of extrafu^^ 
.confessions all authorities held with the fUnsfitioas FhrinaiDkta 
and Mat^teus, ’ eot^sssis' ^ ti est;; st 

nMhm utf mm jpoMst adpMfftttofi.* It was totally 
void of all Strength and effect from the beginning; incs^bm, 
therefore, of being bolstered up Or Supported, or, acootding to riUf 
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law phrose, ftdminiciiia£ed» by premmptive drcunuitances. 
tn the present case, therefore, letting the ez^udlcial oonf^iou 
go, es it otiglM to go, for nothing," he contended, ** the prosecutor 
had not nu^e oat the second quality of the statute, &kt a live 
child had been born; and that, at least, obght to be established 
before, presumptions were received that it hod been murdered. 
If any of the assize,” he said, ^ should be of opinion that this 
was dealing rather narrowly with the statute, they ought to 
conidder tfias it was in its nature highly peual, and therefore 
entitled to no favourable construction.” 

He concluded a learned speech, with an eloquent peroration 
on the scene they had just witnessed, during which Saddletree 
fdl fost asleep. , 

It was now the presiding Judge's turn to address the jury. 
He did so briefly and distinctly. 

” It was for the jury,” he said, ** to consider whether the 
prosecutor had made out his plea. For himself, he sincerely 
grieved to say, that a shadow of doubt remained not tipon his 
mind concerning the verdict which the inquest had to bring in. 
He would not follow the prisoner's counsel througli the im¬ 
peachment which ho had brought against the statute of King 
William and Queen Mgiy. He and the jury were sworn to 
•judge according to the laws as they stood, not to criticisd, or 
evade, or even to justify them. In no civil case would a counsel 
have been permitted to pleail his client's cose in the teeth of 
the law; but in the hard situation in which counsel were often 
i>i'aced in the Oriminal Court, as well as out. of favour to all 
presumptions of Innocence, he had not inclined to interrupt the 
leamedcgentlemau, or narrow his plea. The present law, as it 
now stood, had b^n instituted by the wisdom of their fathers, 
to check the alarming progress of a dreadful erfme; when it 
was found too, severe for its purp<«e it would doubtless >)e 
altered by the wisdom of the Legislature; at present it was the 
law of the land, the rule of the Court, and, according to the 
oath which they had taken, it must be that of the jury.* This 
Unh<^^ girrs situation could not be doubted; that she liad 
bdme a child, and that the child had disappegr^, were certain 
facta. The learned couns^ had foiled to show that sj^e had 
egfomunicated her situation. All the requisitea of the case* 
't^uiB|4 by the statute were therefore before the jury. The 
leaihm gentleman had, indeed, desired them to throw out of 
consideration the panel's own confession, which Was the pica 
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usuallv urged, in penmy of all others, by counsel in his situation, 
who i&ually fi^t that the declarations of tiieir dients bore hard 
on them. But that the Scottish law designM ^hat a certain 
weight should be laid on these declarations, which, he admitted, 
were guodammodo extn^adicial, was evident from the universal 
practice by which th^ were always produced and read, as part 
of the prosecutor’s probation. the present case, no person 
who had heard the witnesses describe the appeanu^ce ^ the 
young ^oman before she left Saddletxpe's house, and contrasted 
it with that of her state and condition at her return to her 
father’s, could have any doubt that the fact of delivery had 
taken place, as set forth in her own declaration, which was, 
therefore, not a solitary piece of testimony, but adminiculated 
iind supported 1^ the strongest drciunstant^ proof 

He did not,” he said, ** state the impression upon his own 
mind with the purpose of biassing theirs. He had felt no less 
than they had done from the scene of domestic misery which 
had been exhibited before them; and if th^, having God and 
a good conscience, the sanctity of their oalb, and ^e regard 
due to the law of the country, before their eyes, could come to 
a conclusion favourable to this unhappy prisoner, he should re¬ 
joice as much as anyone ip Court; for never had he found his 
duty more distressing than in rlischar;^g it that day, and glad 
he would be to be relieved from the still more piunfiil task which 
would otherwise remain for him.” 

The jury, having heard the Judge’s address, bowed and re¬ 
tired, preened by a macer of Court, to the apartment destined 
for their ddiberation. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-THIED. 

Law, take thy riotiin—May eke find the loeioy 
In yon mild heaven, which thia hard world deniSk her! 

ff 

It was an bouic. ere the jurors returned, and as they traversed 
the crowd with slow stqw, as mei^ about to discbajge themselyeB 
of a Hhavy and painful responsibility, the audience was hushed 
into profound, earnest, and awfiil sil^ee. 

“ Have you agreed on your chancellor, genilemeD tlto 
flist question of the Judge. 
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The foreman, c^led in Scotland the chancellor of th^ jury, 
tu ually the man of best rank and estimation among the assizers, 
atepp^ forward,'and with a low lererence, deliyered to the 
Ooort a sealed paper, containing the verdict, which, until of 
late years, that verbal returns are in d}me instances permitted, 
was alwa^ couched in writing. The jury remained standing 
while the Judge broke the seals, and having perused the paper, 
handed it with an air of moumM gravity down to the clerk of 
Court, who'proceeded to epgross in the record the yet unknown 
verdict of which, however, all omened tho langicol contents. 
A form still remained, trifling and unimportant in itself, but tc 
which imagination adds a sort of solemnity, fW>m the awful 


occasion upon whidi it is used. A lighted candle was placed on 
the table, the original paper containing the verdict was enclosed 


in a sheet of paper, and, sealed with the Judge’s own signet, 


was transmitted to the Crown Office, to be preserved among 


other records of the same kind. As all this is transacted in 


profound silence, the producing and extinguishing the candle 
seems a type of the human spark which is shortly afterwards 
doomed to be quenched, and excites in the spectators something 
of the same effect which in England is obtained by the Judge 
assuming the fetal cap of Judgment. •'When these prcliminaiy 
forms h^ been gone through, the Judge required Euphemia 
Deans to attend to the verdict to be read. 

After the usual words of style, the verdict set forth, tliat tho 
Jury having made choice of John Kirk, Esq., to be their chan¬ 
cellor, and Thomas Moore, merchant, to be their clerk, did, by 
a plurality of voices, find the said Euphemia Deans Guilty of 
the crime^ libelled; but, in consideration of her extreme youth, 
and the cruel drcumstfuices of her case, did earnestly entreat 
that the Judge would recommend her to the mbrey of the 
Grown. 


G^tlemen,^’said the Judge, *^you have done your duty— 
and a painful one it must have been to men of humanity like 
you. 1 will lUndoubtedly transmit your lecommendatidn to 
the thlbne. But it is my duty to tell all who now hear me, but 
espedally to infonn that unhappy young woman, in order that 
her mi»d may be settled acoor&gly, that I have not the least 
hope of a pardon being granted in the jarei^t csse. You ^ow * 
the crime has been intareasing in this land, and I know farther, 
that thirlias been ascribed to the lenity in which the laws have 
been ezerdsed, and that there is therefore no hope whatever of 
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obtaioing a remission for this oAbnce.** The jury bowed agfun, 
and, released from their painM office, dispei^ themselves 
among the mass of bystanders. ** ** 

The Court then asked ^r. Fairbrother wheth^ he had any¬ 
thing to say, why judgment iffiould not follow on the verdict ? 
The counsel had spent some time in persuing and repenising 
the verdict, counting the letters in each juror^s name, and 
weighfhg every phrase, nay, every syllable, in the nicest scales 
of legal criticism. But the clerk vi the jury Had imderstood 
ills business too well. No flaw was to be found, and Fair- 
brother mouniftdly intimated, that he had nothing to say iu 
arrest of judgment. 

The presiding Judge then addinssed the unhappy prisoner:— 

“ Eupheiuia Deans, attend to the sentence of the Ooiurt now to 
l>e pronouuced against you." 

She rose from her seat, and with a composure far greater 
tliau could have been augured fom her demeanour during 
some parts of the trial, abode the conclusion of the awftil scene. 
So nearly does the mental portion of our feelings resemble those 
which are coiporeal, that the first severe blows which we receive 
bring with them a stunning apathy, whidb renders us indififeretit 
to those that follow them. Thus said Mandrin, when he was 
undergoing the punishment of the wheel; and so have all felt, 
ui)on whom successive iufiictions have descended with conti¬ 
nuous and reitemted violence.* 

** Young woman," said the Judge, **it is my painful duty to 
tell you, that your life is forfeited tinder a law, which, if it may 
seem in some degree severe, is yet wisely so, to render those of 
your unhappy situation aware what risk they rtm, by ornicealing, 
out of prid^ or false shame, their hi^e ftdm virtue, an4 making 
110 prepararion to save the lives of the imfbrtunate infhnta whom 
they are to bring into the world. Whmi you ooneoaled your 
situation iri>m your mistress, your sister, and other worthy and 
compassionate persons of your own sex, in whose fhvour your 
former conduct had giveh you a ffiir pl^, you “Beam ' 

have ha4 in your contemplatimiy at death 

lem ersature, for whOM liiO you neid^t^ to provide. tLow the 
child was disposed of—^whether it was dealt upem by 
or by yourself—^whether the extramdinaiy stoiy you have 
' is partiy ffilae, of altogether so, is betiV^ Goa and yoUf i 

* l^a notorions Maadtm was known as ih« Gjmtain-Oenarfl of IVaqiA 
amugglets. Sea a Tract on hla eicploita, printed 1763.] 
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coautdeDee. I will act a^igravate youa* didtreM by proBsigg on 
that topte, but I do mtet aolonady adjure you to employ the 
rftnaliiiiitt apace of your time in maldi^ your peaee idth God, 
fiar udiich purpose such reverend deti^mien, as you yourself 
may name, shall have access to you. Kotwithstandiug the 
humane recommendation of the jury, I cannot afford to you, in 
the preseat oitcoiastaiiceB of the oouutty, the slightest hope that 
your lifb tdll be prolonged beyond the period assigned for the 
execution of your seutenoa Forsaking, therefore, the thoughts 
of this world, let your mind be prepared by ropeutauco for 
those of more awftil maments—for death, jud^ent, and oter- 
nily.—Boomster, read the sentence.”* 

Whmi the Boomster showed hiinsjpf, a tall haggard figure, 
arrayed in a fantastic garment of black and grey, passineiitcd 
with silver all fell back with a fiort of Instinctive horror, 
and made wide way fbr him to approach the foot of the table. 
As this office Was by tlie common executioner, men 
shouldered each other baidcward to avoid even the touch of his 
garment, and some were seen to brush their own clothes, whicli 
had accidentally become subject to such contamination. A sound 
went through the Court, produced by each person drawing in 
their breath hard, os menjtlo when they expect or witness what 
is frightful, and at the some time aftectiug. The caitiff villain 
yet seemed, amid his hardened brutality, to have some sense of 
his being the object of public detestation, which made him 
impatient of being in public, as birds of evil omen are anxious 
to escape from daylight, and from pure air. 

Bepeating after the Clerk of Court, he gabbled over the words 
of the seatence, which condemned Euphemia Beans to be con¬ 
ducted bade to the Tolbooth of Edinburgh, and detained there 

until Wednesday the-day of-; and upon that day, 

betwixt the hourg of two and four o’cio(^ afternoon, to he coti^ 
Vfyed to the common place of executid^ and there hanged by 
the neck upon a ribbet, ''And this,” said the Booiiister, 
sgAMEVathig hiff haiw voice, " t pronounce for doom'* 

TSe Vanished when he had spoken the last emphatic w'ord, 
like a find fiend after the purpose of his visitation had been 
acDOmpiUshed; but the impression of horror excited by hie^pre- ^ 
sente and hla mand, lemaliied upon the crowd of specHtom. 

nnfortimate criminal,—for so she must now be termed, 

.—With more susceptibility, and more ifritable feelings than hot 
* Note N. Doomster, or Dempster, of Court. 
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father and suter, was iound, in this emergence, to possess a 
considerable share of their courage. She had remains stand¬ 
ing motionless at the bar while the sentence wlu pronounc^ 
and was obseiTed to shut her eyes when the Doomster appeared. 
But she was the first to break silence when that evil form had 
left his place. 

“God forgive ye^ my Lords,” she said, “and dinna be angry 
wi’ me for wishing it—^we a* need forgiveness.—As for myself, 

I vsn^ blame ye, for ye act up to your lights; andT if I havena 
killed my poor ii^ont, ye may witness a’ that hae seen it this 
day, that I liae been the means of killing my greyheaded father 
—I deserve the’waist fiae man, and frae too—But God is 

mail merdfu* to us than we are to each other.” 

With these words tbd* trial concluded. The crowd rushed, 
bearing forward and shouldering eadi other, out of the Court, 
in the same tiunultuoiy mode in which they had entered ; and, 
in excitation of animal motion and animal spirits, soon forgot 
whatever they had felt as impressive in the scene which they 
had witnessed. The professional spectators, whom habit and 
theory had rendered as callous to the distr^ of the scene as 
medical men are to those of a surgical operation, walked home¬ 
ward in groups, discussing the general |Hinciple of the statute 
under which the young woman wiU condemned, the nature 
of the evidence, and the aiguments of the counsel, without con¬ 
sidering even that of the Judge as exempt from their critioism. 

The femble spectators, more compassionate, were loud in 
exdomation against that part of the Judge’s speech which 
seemed to cut off the hope of pardon. 

“ Set him up, indeed,” said Mrs. Howden, “ to teQ us that 
the poor lassie behoved to die, when Mr. John Firk^as civil a 
gentieman wts is within the ports of the town, tbok t& pains to 
prigg for her hifliselL” 

“ Ay, but, neighbomv’* said Miss Bamaho^, dtawing up her 
thin maidenly form to its full height of prim dignity—“1 really 
think this unnatural husiness (ff having hestMd-bainvB ahotdd . 
be putten a stop to.—There isoa a huMy now on tids'^si^ of 
thirty that yon can bring within yourAoon^ but there. w% he 
chielda—writer-lads, prentice-lads, and what iioi--ooming tmik-. 
ing 'after them for their destruction, and (Becroditmg ane^a 
honest house into the ban^—I hae aae patienoe wi’ than” ' 

“ Hottt, nei^bour;” saldi Mrs. Howden, “ we snM live and 
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let Utb— we hae been young ouneUe, and we aie no aye to 
judge the want when la^ and lasses fiugather.’* * 

•“Young oiljselbi t and judge the warst 1” said Miss Damn- 
hoy. “ I am no sae anld as tW comes to, Mrs. Howden; and 
as for what ye ca’ the want, I ken neither good nor had about 
the mattw, 1 thank my stars I” 

“Ye are thankfu* tot sma* m^es, then,” said Mrs. Howden 
with a toss of her head ; “and as for you and yomg^l trow 
ye were doing for younell at the last riding of the Scots Par¬ 
liament, and that was in the gracious year seven, sao ye can be 
nae sic chicken at ony rate.” 

Plumdama^ who acted as squire of the body to tho'.two 
contending dames, instantly saw the hazard of entering into 
such delicate points of chronology, arid being a lover of peace 
and good neighbourhood, lost no time in bringing back the con- 
vmsation to its miginal subject. 

“ The Judge di^a tell us a* he could hae telfd us, if he hod 
liked, about the application for pardon, neighbours,” said he j 
“ there is aye a wimple in a lawy^s clew; but it’s a wee bit of 
a secret.” 

And.what is’t—what is’t, neighbour Plumdamas?" aiid 
Mrs. Howden and Mias Damahoy at oi^ce, the acid fermentation 
of their dispute being at- dhee neutralised by the powerful alkali 
implied in the word secret. 

“ Here’s Mr. Saddletree can tell ye that better than me, for 
it was him that tauld me,” said Plumdamas as Saddletree came 
up, with his wife hanging on his arm, and looking very dis¬ 
consolate. 

When the question was put to Saddletree, he looked very 
scornful. * “ Thoy speak about stopping the.fT^uen(y of child- 
murder,” said he, in a contemptuous tone; “ do ys think our 
auld enemies of England, as Glendook aye ca’s them in his 
printed Statute-book, care a boddle whether we djdna kill ane 
aaither, skin and birn, horse and fiwt, man, woman, and bairns, 
idl and mDdiy,.omnes U omgulos, as Mr. Crossmyloof says U Na, 
na, it’a no tAat hinders them iiae pardoning the bit lassie. But 
here Is the iwch of the plea, l^e Idng and qpeen are sae ill 
pleased wi’ that mistak about Porteous, that a kindly Scot 
will they pardkm again, either by reprieve or mnissum, if the • 
haill town o’ Sdinbuiig^ should be a' hanged on ae tow.” 

“ 1^ that tiiey were back at their German kale-yard then, 
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as my neighbour MacCrcskie ca’s it^” said Mrs. Hoirdep, **an 
that’a the way they’re gaim to guide nip V* 

*'They say for certain,” said li^ Ptunalioyr "that 
Qeorge dang his periling in tho fire when her heard o' tfie 
Porteous mob.” 

"He has done that, they say,” replied Saddletree, "for less 
thing.” , 

" Aweel,” said Miss Bamahoy, "he might keep mavr wit in 
his mger—^but it’s a’ the better for his wigmaker, I’se warrant.” 

" The queen tore her biggonets for per^t on^,—ye'U hae 
heard o’ that too)” said numdamas, "And the king, they 
say, kickit Sir Bbbert Ti^pole for no keeping down the mob of 
Edinburgh; but I dinna o&eve he wad Iwhaye see ungented.” 

" It’s dooms truth, thfvugh,” said Saddletree; " and he was 
for kickin’ the Duke of Aigyle* too." 

" Kickin’ the Buke of Aigyle 1 ” exclaimed the hearem at once, 
in all the yarious combined keys of utter astonishment. 

" Ay, but MacCallummore’s blood wadna sit down wP that; 
there was lidc of Andro Ferrara coming in thirdsman.” 

" The duke is a real Scotsman—a true iriend to the country,” 
answered Saddletree’s hearers, 

" Ay, troth is he, to king and coimtiy haith, as ye shll hear,” 
continued the orator, " if ye will come in bys to our hous^ for 
it’s safest speaking of sic things inter parietes.** 

When they entered his shop, he thrqst his plenties hoy out 
of it, and) unlocki^ his desk, took out, with an air of ^ve 
and complacent importance, a dirty and crumpled pisos ^ 
printed paper; he obseryed, " This is new corn—it’s no every 
body could show you the like o’ this. It’s the duke's speech 
about the Porteous mots just promulgated by tbe^-^wkiiB. 
Ye shedl hear what' Ian ]^y Ceant says'lbr hlmseil, .My $07-* 
respondent bought it in the Palacetyajrd,^^t^B like jusf under 
the king’s nose—think he daws up their mittons cmne 
in a letter about a foolish bill of exchange that Ihe mm wan|ra 
me to renew for him. f Irish ye wad spi about '^ $ 0 ^^ 

tree.” " a • 

Honest Mrs, Saddletree had hUber^^lbsen 99 sinoaf^^; 
tres^,about the rit^tion of hc^ ui^tum^te i^t^e, 

*9ibttO. ^ . 

. t Red John Uts wsrfieiy a W* gsrwad ssd^ijwisall the. WMa'- 
to Jo^ D^e of Argyk M Oxeens^ sp KeeOarmnjp wes U* 
noe or dignity. 
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dlie had suffera4 her buahaad to luroceyd in his own way, with¬ 
out attending to what he was saying. The wnids hUU and 
fwteia h^, however, an awakening sodnd in them; ana she 
snatched the letdar which her husband h^d towards her, and 
wiping her eyes, axul putting on her spectacles, endeavour^, as 
fast as the dew which collected on her glasses would pennit, to 
get at the meaning of the need&l part of the epistle; while 
her husband, with pompous elevation, read an extract hrom tho 
speech. , 

“ I am no minister, I never was a minister, and I never will 
be one '*- 

J didna ken his Grace was ever designed for the miuistiy," 
interrupted Idrs. Howden. • 

** He disna mean a minister of the gospel, Mrs. Howden, but 
a minister of state,’^ said Saddletre^ with cmidescending good- 
ness, and then proceeded: “ The time was whm 1 might have 
been a piece of a minister, but I was too sensible of my own 
incapacity to engage in any state afhir. And I thank God that 
I had always too great a value for those few abilities which 
Nature has given me, to employ them in doing any dnidgeiy, 
or any job of what kind soev^. 1 have, ever since I set out in 
the world (and I believe few have set out more early), served 
my prince with my tongup; I have served liim with any little 
interest I had, and I have served him with my sword, and in 
my profession of arms. I have held employments which I hay^ 
lost, and were I to be to-moirow deprived of those which still 
remain to me, and which'I have endeavoured honestly to 
deserve, I would still serve him to the last acre of my inherit¬ 
ance, and tp the last drop of my blood ”- 

TAr, Saddletree here broke in upon the orator:•—“Mr. 
Saddktree, what u the meaning of a' tMsi Here ^e ye 
cheering about the Puke of Argyle, and this man'Martingale 
geun to break'on our hands, and lose us gude sixty pounds—I 
wi^de( what du&e will pay i^t, gpothor^I wisb the Duke of 
4i^Qde would pey hia aln oecounts—^He ie in a thousand ^unds 
on thae vety books when he was last at Boystoun~I’m 
nojnyfhg but he’s g just nobleman, and that it’s gude siller-^ 
but it wad drive ane daft to be conAised wi’ deukes and diakcB» 
and thae distressed &lk u{Hftairs, that's deanie Deuis an^ ^ 
fikther. ' And then, putting the very oanant that sewihg 
tkjp.|RU||^ out o' ^ shop, to idey ti' hladfcguaids in the dose 
--^t sl^b neighboun, it’s no th^ J mean to disbirh yon; but 
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what between oourto o* law and courts o’ state, and upper and 
unden parliaments, and parliamoit houses, here and in London, 
the gudeman’s gano clean gyte, I think.” 

1%e gossips understood civility, and the rule of‘doing as tho^ 
would ^ done by, too well, to tany upon the slight invitalion 
implied in the condasion of this fqieeoh, and ^erefore made 
their &rewells and departure as fiist as possible, Saddletree 
whispering to Plumdamas that he would **meet him at Mao- 
Crosicie’s” (the low-browed shop in the Luckenbooths, already 
mentioned), “ in the hour of cause, and put MacGallummore’s 
speech in his pocket, for a* the gudewife’s din.” 

When Mrs. Saddletree saw the house freed of her importanate 
visitors, and the little boy reclaimed frtm the pastimes of the 
wynd to the exercise of the awl, she went to visit her unhappy 
relative, David Deans, and his elder daughter, who had found 
in her house the nearest place of frieodly refuge. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-FOURTH. 

ISAB.—Alu! vhat poor ab^ty’s in me 
To do him good 1 

Looio.— Aaaay the power you have. 

Mbasubb fob Mbasubb. 

When Mrs. Saddletree entered the apartment in whieh her 
guests had shrouded their misery, she found the window 
darkened. The feebleness which followed his long swoon had 
rendered it necessaiy to lay the old man in bed. ‘ The^cuijains 
were drawn around him, and Jeanie sate motionlcsB by too side 
of toe bed.' Mie. Saddletree was a wotfuin of kindnesi^ nay, 
of feeling, but not of delicacy. She opeuad ‘the halfshut 
window, ^w aside toe curtain, and, taUi^ her kinsnian hy 
toe hrad, exhorted him to sit up, and bear his sorrDw like a good 
man, and a Christian man, as he was. ;But when toe c^pit^ 
his hand, it fto powerless hy his ride, nor did he attempt toe 
least reply. *■ 

** all overl” asked Jeanie, with Ups and cheeks as pale as 
.ashes,—“and is.there nae hope for her?” 

“Nane, or pext to nans," said Mrs^ Saddletree; “1 howil 
the Judge-carle say it with ny ain eSra—It was a burning 
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shame to see )ia» mony o' them set up^onder in their red gowns 
and black gowns, and to take tho life o’ a bit senselesa dassie. 
I had never mtu^e broo o* my gudeman's gossips, aad now T 
like thm wAir than ever. The only wiseUke thing I heard 
ooybody say, was decent Mr. John Kirk of Kirk-knowe^ and 
he wumed them just to get the king's merc^, and nae mair 
about it. But he spake to unreasonable folk—^he might just 
hao keepit his breath to hae blawn on his porridge.” 

'^But can the king gie her mengr?” said Jeanie, earnestly. 
“ Some folk lell me he canno gie mert^ in cases of mur— 
in cases like hers.” 

Oan he gie mercy, hinny t—I weel I wot he can, when he 
likes. There was young Singlesword, that stickit the Laird of 
Ballencleuch, and Captain Hackum, the Englishman, that killed 
Lady Colgrain’s gudeman, and the Master of Saint Clair, that 
shot thr twa Shaws,* and mony mair in my time—to be sure 
they gentle blood, and had their kin to speak for them— 
And there was Jock Porteous the other day—-J'se warrant 
there’s mercy, on folk could win at it.” 

Porteous 1” said Jeanie; “very true—I forget a’that I 
Biild maist mind.—Fare ye weel, Mrs. Saddletree; and may ye 
never want a friend in the hour of distress!” 

“Will ye no stay wi’*your father’ Jeanie, baimt—Ye had 
better,” said Mrs. S^dletree. 

“ I will be wanted ower yonder,” indicating the Tolbooth 
with her hand, “ and I maun leave him now, or 1 will never be 
able to leave him. T feama for bis life—1 ken how strong- 
hearted he is—I ken it,” she said, laying her hand on her 
bosom, “ by my ain heart at this minute.” 

“ Wed, hinny, if ye think it's for the best, better he stay 
here and rest him^ than gang back to St. Leonard’^” 

“ Mttckle better—^mu^le better—God bless you!—God bless 
you 1—^At no rate let him gang till yo hear frae me,” said Jeanie. 

“ But yell he back helive 1” said Mrs. Saddletree, detaining 
her; “ they winna let ye stay yonder, hinny.” ^ 

“ ^ut I niaan gang to St. Leonaid's—^there’s muckle to he 
dune, and little time to do it in-—And I have friends to speak 
to—God bless you—take care of ipy &ther.” * 

* fhi 1828, the Author preseoted to the Ror1nup;h Club a enrioua Wume ' 
e(mtidiih^( the Prooeedinge In tho Conit-Martlal iMld upon John, Maetor 
of SfnohUr, for the murder of Ensign Schaw, and Captain Sehaw, 17tb 
Oetober 1708.”] 
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She had reached the door of the apartmeot, when, suddenlj 
tnniirg, she came hock, and knelt down by the bedside.— 
“ O Ih^eir, gie me yoiir blessing—I dare not gp till ye bless ma 
Say but bless ye, and prosper ye, Jeanie*—^try but to edy 
that 1 '^ 

Instinctively, rather than an exertion of intellect, the old 
man murmured a prayer, that ** purchased and promised bless¬ 
ings might be multiplied upon her.” 

He has blessed mine errand,'* said his dan^ter, dsing 6 om 
her “ and it is borne in upon my mind" that I shall 

prosper." 

So saying, she lefb the room. 

Mrs. Saddletree looked after her, and shook her head. ** I 
wish she binna roving, ppor thing—There’s something queer 
about a' thao Deonses. I dinna like folk to be sae muckle better 
than other folk—seldom comes gude o’t. But if she’s gaun to 
look after the kye at St. Leonard’s, that’s another story; to be 
sure they maun be sorted.—Grizzie, come up here, and tak tent 
to the honest auld man, and see he wants naething.—^Ye silly 
tawpie" (addressing the maid-servant as she entered), " what 
gatf'd ye busk up your cockemony that gate ^think there’s 
been eneugh the day to gie an awfti* warning about your 
cockups and your iallal duds—see what they a’ come to,” etc. 
etc. etc. 

Leaving the good lady to her lecture upon worldly vanities, 
we must transport our rcad^ to the odl in which the unfor¬ 
tunate Effie Leans was now immured, being restricted of 
several liberties which she had eqjc^ed befcxre the sentence 
was pronounced. 

When she had remained about an hour in the state of-stupided 
horror so natural in her situation, she was disturbed the 
opening of Ihe jarring bolts of her place of oonfinemenV and 
J^tcMe showed himself “It’s your aster,”Jie said^ wants 
to speak t'ye, Effie.” 

” I^canna see naebody,” said Effie^ wHh the hasty irritability 
whirii misery had render^ more acute—I oannh see ni^hody, 
and least of a* her—^Bid her take care eF Ike eM nsior—I am 
naething to 007 ^ 0 ' them & 0 W| nor them ^ 

*'^e sayp she mann see ye, though,” si^d BatcUfTe; and 
Jeanie, rushing Into the apartment, threw her snns round 
her sister’s nei^ who wiidied to extrieate herself from her 
embihce. 
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What signifies coming to greet ^ower me^” said poor lliffie, 
** when you have killed me 9—Skilled me, when a of your 
mouth would have saved me—killed me, when I am an innocent 
^creature—inBocent of that guilt at least—and me tiiat wad hae 
wared body and soul to save your finger ftom being hurt!” 

** You lE^U not die,” said Jeanie, with enthusiastic firmness; 
** say what you like o’ me—^think what you like o’ me—only 
promise—for I doubt your proud heart—that ye wunna harm 
youmdf, and you shall not die this shameful death." 

** A tkrnnaful death I will not die, Jeanie, lass. I have that 
in my heart—^though it has been ower kind a ane—that wunna 
bide shame. Gae hame to our fiither, and think nae mair on 
me—I have eat my last earthly meal.” , 

”Oh, this was what 1 feared!” said Jeanie. 

** Hout, tout, hinny,” said Ratdiife; “ it’s but little ye ken o’ 
thae things, Ane aye thinks at the fixst dinule o’ the sentence, 
they hae heart eneugh to die rather than bide out the sax weeks; 
but thqr aye bide the sax wedcs out for a’ that. I ken the gate 
o’t wed \ I hae fronted the doomster three times, and here 1 
stand, Jim Batcliffe, for a’ that. Had I tied my napkin strait 
the first time, as 1 had a great mind till’t—and it was a’ about 
a bit grey cowt, wasna worth ten punds sterling—^where would 
I have b^ now?” , • 

^'And how did you escape!” said Jeanie, the fates of this 
man, at first so odious to her, having acquired a sudden interest 
in her eyes from their correspmidence with those of her sister! 

“How did I escape!” said Batcliffe, with a knowing wink,— 

I tell ye 1 ’seapit in a way that naebody will escape fiom this 
Tolbooth while I keep the keys.” 

sister shall come out in the face of the sun,” said 
Jeouie; ** I will go to London, and beg her pardon from the 
king and queen. If th^ pardoned Porteous, th^ may pardon 
her; if a sister asks a sisters life on her bended knees, they will 
pardon her—^tliey aJuM pardon her^and they will win a thousand 
hearts by it.” 

Effie listened in, bewildered astanisbmeni^ and so eaifiest was 
her ffister’s enthuifiasfcio assurance, that she almost involuntarily 
caught a gleam of hope; but it instantly &de4 away. 

’^Ah, Jeanie I the king and queen live in London, a thousand 
miles this—^far ayont the saut sea; HI be gam b^l^ j4 

win ^era" 

** You an mistaen,” said Jeanie ; ” it is no sae fitr, and they 
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go to it by land; I leanied something about thae things ftom 
Reubeq, Butler.” 

** Ah, Jeanie! ye never learned anything but what was gude 
fiao the folk ye keepit company wi’; but I —^but she wnmgT 

her hands and wept bitterly. 

“Dinna think on that' now” said Jeanie; “there will be 
time for that if the present space be redeemed. Fore ye weel. 
Unless I die by the road, I will see the king’s face that gies 
grace— 0 , i|ir ” (to Batdiffe), “ be kind to her—Bhc ne’er ken’d 
what it' ras to need a stranger’s kindness till now.~Fareweel— 
foreweel, Effie!—^Diuna sp^ to me—maunna greet now—^my 
head’s ower diz^ already!” 

She tore herself ih>m her sister’s arms, and left the cell. 
Ratdiffe followed her, and beckoned her into a small room. 
She obeyed his signal, but not without trembling. 

“What’s the fule thing shaking fort” said he; “I mean 
nothing but civility to you. D—n me, I respect you, and 1 
can’t help it. You have so much spunk, that d—n me, but 1 
think there’s some chance of yoxir carrying the day. But yon 
must not go to the king till you have made some fnend; try 
the duke—try MacCallummore; he’s Scotland’s friend—I ken 
that the great folks dinna muckle like him—but th^ fear him, 
find that will serve your purpose as W({iel. D’ye ken naebody 
wad gie ye a letter to himV’ 

“ Duke of Argyle 1” said Jeanie, recollecting herself suddenly, 

” what was he to that Argyle that suffered in my father’s time 
—^in the persecution 

“His son or grandson. I’m thinking,” said Batcliffe, “but 
what o’ that 1” 

“ Thank God 1” said Jeanie, devoutly clasping her hands. 

“ Yon whiffl are aye thanking God for something,” snid the 
rudian. “ But hark ye, hinny, I’ll tell ye a secret. Ye may 
meet wi’ rough customers on the Border, or the Midhind, 
afore ye get to Lunnon. Now, deil ane o’ them will touch an 
acquaintance o’ Daddie Ratton’s; for though I am retired fhie 
piibho practice, yet th^ ken I can do a gude^or an ill turn yet 
—and deil a gude fellow that has been but a twelvemonth on 
the lay, be he nifQer or padder, but he knows my gybe* as wen 
as the Jarkf'Of e’er a queer cuffing iu England—and thera’a 
rogue’s Latin for you.” 

It .was indeed totally unintdligible to Jeanie Deans, who 

* Path. t 8 mL t Justice of Pmoe. 
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was only impatient to escape from him. He hastily scn^led a 
line or two on a dirty piece of paper, and said to her, as die 
drew back when he offer^ it, " Hey 1—^what the deil—^it wmma 
bite you, my lass—if it does nae gude, it can do nae ill But 
I wi^ you to show it, if you have ony fiiaherie wi* ony o’ St. 
Nicholas’s clerks.” 

** Alas!” said she, ** 1 do not understand what you mean.” 

** I mean, if ye iW among thieves, my precious,—that is a 
Scripture phrase, if ye will 1^ one—^the bauldest of them will 
ken a scart o’ my guse feather. And now awa wi’ ye—and stick 
to Aigyle; if onybody can do the job, it maun be him.” 

After casting an anxious look at the grated windows and 
blackened walls of the old Tolbooth, and another scarce less 
anxious at the hospitable lodging of Mrs. Saddletree, Jeaiiie 
turned her back on that quarter, and soon after on the city 
itself. She reached St. Leonard’s Crags without meeting any 
one whom she knew, which, in the state of her mind, she con 
sidered as a great blessing. I must do naething,” she thought, 
as she went along, “ that can soften or weaken my heart—it’s 
ower weak already for what 1 hae to do. I will think and act 
as firmly as 1 can, and speak as little.” 

There was an ancient servant, or rather cottar, of her father's, 
who had lived under him for many years, and whose fidelity 
was worthy of full confidence. She sent for this woman, aiid 
explaining to her that the circumstances of her family required 
that she should und^take a journey, which would detain her 
for some weeks from home, she gave her fuU instructions con¬ 
cerning the management of the domestic concerns in her absence. 
With a precision, which, upon reflection, she hersdf could not 
help wondering at, she desctihed and detailed the most minute 
steps which were to be taken, and especially such were neces¬ 
sary for her father’s comfort. “ It was probable,” she said, ** that 
he would return* to St« Leonard’s to-morrow! certain that he 
would return very soon—all must be in order for him. He bad 
eneugh to distress him, without being fashed about mildly 
mattotB.” 

In the meanwhile she toiled busily, along withsMay Hettly, to 
leave nothing unairanged. 

It was de^ in the night when all these matters were settled; 
end when they had partaken of some food, the first which Jeanie 
bad tasted on that eventful day, May Hettly, whose usual resi¬ 
dence was a cottage at a Utile distance from Beans’s house, 
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asked <her young mistress, whether she would not permit her to 
remain in the house all night) ** Ye hae had an awfh’ day, 
she said, '^and sorrow and fear are but bad oompanions in 
the watches of the night, as 1 hae heard the godeman say 
himsell." 

“ They are ill companions indeed," said Jeanie; “ but I maun 
learn to abide their presence, and better begin in the house than 
in the field." 

She dismissed her aged assistant accordingly,for so slight 
was the gradation in their rank of life, that we can hardly term 
May a servant,—and proceeded to make a few preparations for 
her journey. 

The simplicity of her education and country made these pre¬ 
parations very brief and eat^y. Her tartan screen served all the 
piurposes of a riding-habit and of an umbrella; a small bundle 
contained such changes of linen as wore absolutely necessary. 
Barefooted, as Soncho says, she had come into the world, and 
barefooted she proposed to perform her pilgrimage; and her 
clean shoes and chsmge of snow-white thread stockings were to 
be reserved for special occasions of ceremony. She was noi 
uwaxe, that the English habits of comfort attach an idea of 
abject misery to the idear of a barefooted traveller; and if the 
objection of cleanliness had been made to the practice, she would 
have been apt to vindicate hersdf upon the very frequent ablu¬ 
tions to which, with Mahometan scrupulosity, a Scottish damsel 
of some condition usually subjects herself. Thus far, therefoi'e, 
all was well. 

From an oaken press, or cabinet, in which her father kept a 
few old books, and two or tiiree bundles of papery besides his 
ordinary accounts hud receipts, she sought out and extracted 
from a paibel of notes of sermons, calculations of interest, 
records of dying spibeches of the martyrs, and the like, one or 
two documents which die thought might be oi' some use to her 
upon,her misuoD. But the most important difficulty remained 
behind, and it had not ocourred to her until that very evening. 
It was the want of money; without which jk was imjpossfble she 
could undertakb so distant a journey as she now meditated. 

iPavid Deans, as we have said, was ea^y, hnd even opulent in 
his ciicuzostances. But his wealth, like tlmt of the patriarchs 
of* oiJ, consisted in his kme and herds, and in two or three 
sums lent out at interest to ueighbouis or relatives, who, for 
finm being in ciroumstances to pay anything to account of the 
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prinoipal sums, thought they did all that waa iacumbwt ou 
them vhen, with considerable difficulty, they discharged the 

annual reuV’ *To these debtors it would be in vain, there¬ 
fore, to apply, even with her father's ooncuirence; nor could 
she hope to obtain such concurrence, or assistance in any mode, 
without such a scries of explanations and debates as she felt 
might deprive her totally of the power of taking the step, 
wUch, however daring and hazardous, she felt was absolutely 
necessary for trying last chance in favour of her sister. 
Without departing from filial reverence, Jeanie had an inward 
conviction that tj^ feelings of her father, however just, and 
upright, aud honourable, were too little in uuisou with the 
spirit of the timo to admit of his being a good judge of the 
measures to be adopted in this crisis.* Herself more flexible in 
manner, though no less upright m principle, she felt that to ask 
his consmit- to her pilgrimage would be to encounter the risk of 
drawing down his positive prohibition, and under that she 
believed her journey could not be blessed in its progress and 
event. Accordingly, she hod detenmned upon the means by 
which she might communicate to him her undertaking and 
its purpose, shortly alter her actual departure. But it was 
impossible to apply to i^i for moupy without alteriug tliis 
arrangement, and discussing fully the propriety of her journey; 
pecuniary assistance from that quarter, therefore, was laid out 
of the question. 

It now occurred to Jeanie that she should have consulted 
with Mrs. Saddletree on this subject. But, besides the time 
that must now necessarily be lust in I'eciurriug to her assistance, 
Jeanie internally revolt^ from it. Her heart acknowledgccl 
the goodness of Mrs. Saddletree’s geneiul character, aud the 
kind interest she took in their family misfortuueif; but still 
she fdt that Mrs. Saddletree was a woman of an urdiuary aud 
worldly way of thinking, incapable, from habit aud tempera¬ 
ment, of ta^g a keen or enthusiastic view of such a resolution 
as she had foqned; and to debate the point with her, ahd to 
rely upon her conviction of its propriety, for the means of carry¬ 
ing it into execution, would have been and wormwood. 

Butler, whose assistauce she might have been assured of, 
was greatly poorer than herself. In these ciieumstanccs* she ' 
formed a singular resolution for the purpose of suimounting 
this difficulty, the execution of which wiU form the suhjeot of 
the next chapter. 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-nFFH.. 

*Ti8 the voice of the sluggard, I’ve heard him complain, 

" You have waked me too soon, I must slumber again; ” 

As the door on its hinges, so he on his bed. 

Turns his side, and his shoulders, and his heavy bead. 

Da. Waits. 

4 

The manaion-house of Dumbiedikes, to which we gre now to 
introduce our readers, lay three or four miles—^uo matter for 
the escact topography—^to the southward of St. Leonard’s. It 
had once borne tlie appearance of some little celebrity; for the 
auld laird,” whose hum )ur8 and pranks were often mentioned 
in the ale houses for aboiit a mile round it, wore a sword, kept 
a good horse, and a brace of greyhounds; brawled, swore, and 
betted at cock-fights and horso-matches; followed Somerville 
of Drum’s hawks, and the Lord Ross’s bounds, and called him¬ 
self p<nnt devise a gentleman. But the line had been veiled of 
its splendour in the present proprietor, who cared for no rustic 
amusements, and was as saving, timid, and retired, as his father 
Lad been at once grasping and selfishly extravagant—daring, 
wild, and intrusive. * *' 

Dumbiedikes was what is called in Scotland a single house; 
that is, having only one room occupying its whole depth from 
back to front, each of which single apartments was illuminated 
by six or eight cross lights, whose diminutive panes and heavy 
frames permitted scarce so much light to enter as shines through 
one well-constructed modem window. This iuartifieJal edifice, 
exactly such as a phild would build with cards, had a*^Btgep roof 
flagged with coarse grey stones instead of slates; a Lalfnclrcular 
turret, battlementgd, or, to use the appropriate phrase, bartican’d 
on the top, served as a case for a narrow turnpike stair, by which 
an ascent was gained from storey to storey; and at the bottom 
of the said Juirret was a door studded with lar^headed nails, 
Thera was no lobby At the bottom of the tow&, and gcaroe a 
landing-place ppposite to the doors which gave access to the 
apartments. One or two low and dilapidated outhouses, con¬ 
nected by a courtyard wall equally ruinous, surrounded the 
mansion. The court had been paved, but t^ flags being partly 
displaced and partly renewed, a gallant crop of docks and thistlee • 
sprung up between them, and the small g^en, which opened 
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by a postem through the wall, seemei^not to 'be in a much more 
orderly condition. Over the low-arched gateway whieh led 
juto the yard there was a carved stone, exhibiting some attempt 
at annoiial Bearings j and above the inner entrance hung, and 
had hung, for many years, the mouldering hatohment, which 
announc^ that umquhile Laurence Dumbie of Dumbiedikes had 
been gathwed to his fathers in Newbattle kirkyard. Tlie 
apiHoa^ to this palace of pleasure was by a road formed by the 
rude baglnqits of stone gathered from the fields, and it was 
surrounded by ploughed, but unenclosed land. ’ Upon a baulk, 
that is, an unploughed ridge of land interposed among the 
coni, the Laird’s tnisty palfrey was tethered by the head, and 
picking a meal of grass. The whole argued neglect and discom¬ 
fort ; the consequence, however, of idleness and indifference, not 
of poverty. 

In this inner court, not without a sense of bashfulness au(' 
timidity, stood Jeanie Deans, at an early hour in a fine spring 
morning. She was no heroine of romance, and therefore looked 
with some curiosity and interest on the mansion-house and 
domains, of whicli, it might at that moment occur to her, a 
little encouragement, such as women of all ranks know by in¬ 
stinct bow to apply, might have made her mistress. Moreover, 
she was no person of talte beyond hSi time, rank, and country, 
and certainly thought the bouse of Dumbiedikes,^thougb inferior 
to Holyrood House, or the palace at Dalkeith, was still a stately 
structure in its way, and the land a “ very bonny bit, if it were 
better seen to and done to.” But Jeanie Deans was a plain, 
true-hearted, honest girl, who, while she acknowledged aU the 
splendour of her old admirer’s habitation, and the value of his 
property, never for a moment harboured a thought of doing the 
Laikl, Butler, or herself, the ii\justioe, wMch mgmy ladies of 
higher rank would not have hesitated to do to all three on much 
less temptatioui 

Her present errand being with the Laird, she looked round 
the offices to see if she could find any domestic to announce 
thatashe wished to see him. Ab all was silende, she ventured 
to open one door—it was the old Laird's dog-kennel, now 
deserted, unless when oocuined, as one or twb tubs seemed to 
testify, as a washing-house. She tried another—it i)isps the, 
roofl^ shed where the hawks had boeu once kept, as appeared 
from a perch or two not yet completely rotten, and a lure and 
jesses which were mouldering on the wall. A third door led to 
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the coal-house, vMch wtuTivell stocked. To keep a very good 
fire %tb one of the few points of domestic management m which 
Dumhiedikcs wad positively active; in all othejr matters ot 
domestic economy he was completely passive, and at the mercy 
of his housekeeper—the some buxom dame whom his father had 
long since befxueathed to his charge, and who, if fame did her 
no injustice, had feathered her nest pretty well at his expense, 

Jeanie went on opening doors, like the second Calender want¬ 
ing an eye, in the castle of the himdred obliging damsels, until, 
like the said prince errant, she came to a staUe. The Highhuid 
Pegasus, Bory Beau, to which belonged the single entire stall, 
wus her old accpiemtance, whom she had seen grazing on the 
baulk, os she failed not to recognise by the well-known ancient 
riding furniture and demi-juque saddle, wliich half hung on the 
walls, half li'uiled on the litter. Beyond the treviss," which 
formed one side of the stall, stood a cow, who turned her head 
and lowed when Jeanie came into the stable, an appeal which 
her habitual occupations enabled her perfectly to understand, 
and with which she could not refuse complying, by shaking 
dowTL some fodder to tlie auiuial, which had been neglected like 
most things else in the castle of the sluggard. 

While she was accommodating “ the milky mother” with the 
food which she should have received *two hours sooner, a slip¬ 
shod wench peeped into the stable, and perceiving that a stranger 
was employed in discharging the task which she, at length, and 
reluctantly, had quitted her sliimhers to perform, ejaculated, 
£h, sirs I the Brownie I the Brownie 1” and fled, y^ling os if 
she had seen the devil. 

To explain her terror it may be necessacy to notice that the 
old house of Dumbiedikes ha^ according to report, beibn long 
haunted by « Browme, one of those fiaimiHar spirits who were 
believed in ancient tjmes to supply the dedcisucies of tlie ordi- 
uaiy labourer— • 

Whirl the long mop, and ply the aiiy flaH. 

Oertes, the convenience of such a supernatural assistance «oald 
have ^mi nowh^ more sensibly fdt than in a &imly when 
tlie domestics wen so little dispo^ to perponal activity; yet 
.this aorvin^ maiden was so fax from r^oioii^; in seeing a sup¬ 
posed aerial substitute discharging a which she should 
have long since performed hen^, that she {srooeeded to raise 
the family by her screams of horror, uttered as thick as if the 
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Brownie had been flaying her. Jeani^ who had immediately 
resigned her temporaiy occupation, and followed the yeMiug 
dfti^ into thp courtyard, in order to undeceive and appease 
her, was there met by Mrs. Janet Balchristie, the fovourite 
sultana of the last Lai^ as ecaudni went—^the housekeeper of 
the present. The good-looking buxom woman, betwixt forty 
and fifty (for such we describe her at the death of the last 
Laird), was.now a fat, red-faoed, old dame of seventy, or there- 
aboute, fond of her place, and jealous of her authority. Cou> 
.scioifs that her administration did not rest on so sure a basis 
:i8 in the time of the old proprietor, this considerate lady had 
introduced into the family the screamer aforesaid, who added 
good features and bright eyes to tlie powers of her lungs. * She 
made no conquest of the l^ird, however, who seemed to live us 
if there was not another woman in the world but Jeanie Deaus, 
and to bear no very ardent or overbearing afifection even to her. 
Mrs. Janet Balchristie, notwithstanding, had her own uneasy 
tlioughts upon the almost daily visits to St. Leonard's Crags, 
and often, when the Laird looked at her wistfully aud paiis^, 
according to his custom before utterance, she expecteil him to 
say, Jenny, I am gauu to change my condition j" but she was 
relieved by, “ Jenny, I am gaim to cliange my slioon." 

Still, however, Mrs. Balchristie regarded Jeanio Deans with 
uu small portion of malevolence, the ciistomary feeling of sucli 
persons towards anyone who they think has the means of doing 
them an iiyury. But she had also a general aversion to any 
female tolerably young, and decently well-looking, who showed 
a wish to approach the house of Dumbiedikes aud the proprietor 
tJieroof. , And as she had raised her mass of mortality out ol’ 
bed two hours oarlim' than usual, to come tp the rescue of her 
clamorous niece, sbe was in such extreme bad hunmur against 
all and sundry, that Saddletree would have pronounced tliat she 
harboured in/hidffitiom contra ottmec inortidcs. 

“ Wha the deQ ore ye)*’ said the fot dame to poor Jeanie, 
whom she did not immediately recognise, **seoupmg about a 
decenf house at sic an hour in the morning T* 

** It was one wanting to speak to the Laiql/' Jeanie^ 
who felt something of the intuitive terror whi(di she had 
formeriy mitertained for this termagant, when she wasivoocu- « 
sionally at Dumbiedikes on business of her father's. 

** Ane 1—^And what sort of ane are ye 1-^hae ye nae name) 
^D'ye think his honour has naethiug else to do than to speak 
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wi* ilka idle tramper that comes about the town, and him in 
his 4)6d yet, honest man 

''Dear Mrs. Salchristie,”replied Jeanie, iira friihmissive tone^ 
"d’ye no mind met—4’ye no mind Jeanie Deans?” 

" Jeanie Deans!” said the termagant, in accents afiEectiug the 
utmost astonishment; then, taking two strides nearer to her, 
she peered into her &ce with a stare of curiosity, equally 
scornful and malignant—" I say Jeanie Deans indeed—Jeanie 
DeevU, th^ had better hae ca’ed ye 1—A bonny spot o’ work 
your tittis and you hae made out, murdering ae puir wean, 
and your light limmer of a sister’s to be hanged for’t, as weel 
she deserves!—Apd the like o’ you to come to ony honest 
man’s house, and want to be into a decent bachelor gentleman’s 
room at this time in the morning, and him in his bed !—Gae 
wa’, gae wa' I" 

Jeanie was struck mute with shame at the unfeeling brutality 
of this accusation, and could not even find words to justify 
herself from the vile construction put upon her visit. Wheu 
Mrs. Balchristie, seeing her advantage, continued in the same 
tone, Come, come, bundle up your pipes aud tramp awa wl’ 
ye 1—ye may be seeking a father to another wean for ony 
thing I ken. If it wama that your father, auld David Deans, 
had been a tenant on our land, I i^onld cry up the men-folk. 
and hae ye dookit in the bum for your impudence.” 

Jeanie had already turned her back, and was walking towards 
the door of the court-yard, so that Mrs. Balchristie, to make her 
last throat impressivdy audible to her, had raised W stentorian 
voice to its utmost pitch. But, like many a general, she lust 
tlie engagement by pressing her advantage too far. 

The Laird had been disturbed m his morning slumbers ly 
the tones of Mrs. ikalehristie’s objurgation, sounds in themselves 
by no means uucon^on, but very remarkable, in respect to the 
early hour at which they were now heard. He turned himself 
on the other ende, however, in hopes the squall would blow by, 
whezv in the course of Mrs. Bolchristie’s second eitplorion of 
wrath, the name of Deans distinctly struck the ^mpanum of 
his ear. As hq was, in some degree, aware of the snu^ portion 
of benevolence with which his hous^eeper i^norded the fiuoily 
at Lebnord’s, be instantly eonoeived that some message 
from thence was the cause of this untimely ire, and getting out 
of<his bed, he alipt as speedily as possible into an old bromded 
ni^t-gown, and some other necessary garments, clapped on his 
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head his father's gold-laced hat (for thdhgh he was sddom seen 
without it^ yet it is proper to contradict the popular r^rt 
th^t he sleph in it, as Don Quixote did in his helmet), and 
opening the '\^dow of his bedroom, beheld, to his great 
astonishment, the well-known figure Jeanie Deans herself 
retreating from his gate; while his housekeeper, with arms 
a-kimbo, fist clench^ and extended, body erect, and bead 
shaking^with rage, sent after her a Tolley of Billingsgate oaths. 
His choler it»e, in proportion to the surprise, and, perhaps, to 
the disturbance of his repose. Hark ye,” he exclaimed from 
the window, “ye auld limb of Satan—wlui the deil gies you 
commission to guide an lionest man's daughter that gate V 

Mrs. Balchristie was completely caught in the manner. Bhe 
was aware, from the unusual %varmth with which the Laird ex¬ 
pressed himself, that he was quite serious in this matter, and she 
knew, that with all his indolence of nature, there were points on 
which he might be provoked, and that, being provoked, he had 
in him something dangerous, which her wisdom taught her to 
fear accordingly. She began, therefore, to retract her false step 
as fast as she could. “ She was but speaking for the house’s 
credit, and she couldna tiiink of disturbing his honour in the 
morning sae early, when the young woman might as weel wait 
or call again; and to be Aue, she mi^t make a mistake be¬ 
tween the twa sisters, for ane o' them wasna sae creditable an 
acquaintance." 

“ Haud your peace, ye auld jade," said Dumbiedikes; “ the 
warst quean e'er stude in their shoon may ca’ you cousin, an a’ 
be true that 1 have heard.—Jeanie, my woman, gang into the 
]wlour—but stay, that winna be redd up yet—wait there a 
minute till*l come down to let ye in—Dinna ipind what Jenny 
says to ye.” » 

“ Na, na,” said Jenny, with a laugh of affected heartiness, 

“ never mind me, lass—a’ the warld kens my bark’s waur than 
my bite—if ye had bad an appointment wi’ the I^aird, ye might 
hae tauld me—^1 am nae uncivil person—gang your waye? in 
by, hinny,” and^ she opened the door of the house with a 
master-key. • 

“But I had no appointment wF the Laird,” said Jeanie, 
drawing back; “ 1 want just to speak twa Words to him, and 1 
vir'ad rather do it standing here, Mrs. Balchristie." 

• “ In Uie open oourt-ye^ 1—Na, na, that wad never do, laas; 
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we mauna j^iide ye that: i;ate neither—^And how's that douoe 
hoMst man, your father?" 

iTeanie was saved the pain of answering this hypocritical 
question by the appearance of the Laird hims^ * 

“ Gang in and get breakfast ready," said he to his housekeeper 
—“ and, d’ye hear, breakfast wi* us yoursell—ye ken how to 
manoge thae porringeirs of tea-water—and, hear y^ see abune 
a’ that there’s a gude fire.—^Weel, Jeanie, my woman, gang in 
by—gang in tw, and rest ye." 

Lainf,” Jeanie replied, endeavouring as much as she 
could to express herself with composure, notwithstandiilg slio 
still trembled, ** I canna gan^ in—1 have a long day’s darg 
afore me—I maun 1)e twenty mile o’ gate the night yet, if feet 
will carry me." * 

“ Guide and deliver x’..*-!—twenty mile—twenty mile on your 
feet!" ejacTilatcd Diimbicdikes, whose walks were of a very 
circumscribed diameter,—“ Ye maun never think o’ that—come 
in by.’’ 

“ I canna do that, Laird," replied Jeanie; “ the twa words 
I have to say to ye 1 can say here; forby that Mrs. Bal 
(‘Kristie ’’- 

** The deil flee awa wi’ Mrs. Balchristio," said Dumbiedikes, 
" .and he’ll hae a heavy* lading o' her! 11^ ye, Jeanie Beans, 
I am a man of few words, but I am laird at home, as well 
ns in the field; deil a brute or body about my house but 1 can 
manage when I like, except Roxy Bean, my powny; but I can 
sddom be at the pla^ie, an it binna when my bluid’s up." 

“ I was wanting to say to ye, Laird,” said Jeanie, who felt 
the necessity of entering upon her business, ** that 1 was ^un 
a long joumty, outby of my father's knowledge." • ^ 

** Outhy his Imowledge, Jeanie!—^Is that right ? Ye maun 
think o’t again-^it's no righ^" said Bumbiedikes, with a coun¬ 
tenance of great wncern. 

“ If 1 were ance at Luunon,” said Jeanie, in exculpation, “ I 
axmamaist sure I could get means to speak to the queen about 
my sister's life.” 

" LunnoD'ipand the queen-—and her mstea^s lira I” said 
Bumbiedikes, whistling fbr very aznaaement—''the lassie’s 
dementi" 

" I am no out o’ my mind,” said she, "and sink or swim, t 
am determined to gang to Lunnon, if I sold beg my wsy frae, 
door to door—and so I maun, unless ye wad lend me a small 
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fitim to pay my expenses—little thinf will do it ; and ye ken 
my Other’s a man of substance, and wad see nae man, fdt less 
^ou, Laird, come*to loss by me.” 

Bnmbiedik^ on comprehending the nature of this applica> 
tion, could scarce trust lb ears—he made no answer whatever, 
but stood vrith his ^es livetted 'on the ground. 

** I see ye are no for assisting me, said Jeanie, ^^sae 

fare ye weel—and gang and* see my poor father as aften as ye 
can—he will Jw lonely eneugh now.” 

** Where is the silly bairn gaun V* said Dumbiedikcs; and, 
laying hold of her band, ho led her into the bouse. It’s no 
that 1 didna think o't beforej^' ho said, “ but it stack in my 
throat.” 

Thus speaking to himself, he led dier into an old-fasUionerl 
parlour, shiit the door behind them, and fastened it with a bolt. 
While Jeanie, surprised at this manoeuvre, remained as near 
the door as possible, the Laird quitted her hand, and pressed 
upon a spring lock fixed in on oak panel in the wainscot, which 
instantly slipped aside. An iron strrmg-box was discovered in 
a recess of the wall; he opened this aJ^, and pulling out two 
or three drawers, sbwed that they were filled with leathern 
bags full of gold and silver coin. 

“This is my bank, Jeifiiie lass,” he*said, looking first at her 
and then at the treasure, with an air of great complacency,— 
“ nane o' your goldsmith’s bills for me,—they bring folk to 
ruin.” 

Then, suddenly changing his tone, he resolutely said,— 
“ Jeanie, I will make ye Lady Dumbiedikes afore the sun sets, 
and ye may ride to Lunnon in your ain coach, if yo like.” 

“ Na, I^rd,” said Jeanie, “ that can nev^r be—my fatlier’s 
grief—^my sister's situation—the discredit to you"— 

“ That's my business,” said Dumbiedikes; “ye wad say uae- 
thing about that* if ye werena a fult—and yet I like ye the 
better for't—ae wise body’s eneugh in the married state. But 
if your heart's ower fu', take what siller will serve ye, owl let 
it be udien ye come back again—as gudo syne as suna” 

“ But, Laird," said Jeanie, who felt the neqfssity of being 
explicit with so extraordmaiy a lover, “ I like another man 
better than you, and 1 canna many ya" * * 

Another man better than me, Jeanie !" aud Dumbiedikes 
■^**how is that possible f It's no possible, woman*—ye hae 
ksifd me aae lang.” 
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“Ay bat, Laird,” said Jeanie, -with perseyering emplidtyi 
"I hae ken’d him langer.” 

“Laager! Ifs no possible!” ezclaiined *the' poor Laird* 
“ It canna be; ye were bom on the lend. 0 Jeanie woman, 
ye haena lookit—ye haeaa seen the half o’ the gear.” He drew 
out another drawer—“ A’ gowd, Jeanie, and here’s bands for 
siller lent—And the rentd book, Jeanie—dear three hander 
sterling—deil a wadset, heritable bond, or burden—^Ye haena 
lookit at them, woman—^And then my mother’s .wardrobe, and 
my grandmothers forby—silk gowns wad stand on their ends, 
their pearline>lace as :toe as spiders* webs, and rings and ear¬ 
rings to the boot of a* that—^tbey are a* in the chamber of deas 
—Oh, Jeanie, gang up the stair and look at them !” 

But Jeanie held fast hftr integrity, though beset with tempta¬ 
tions, which perhaps the Laird of Dumbiedikes did not greatly 
err in supposing were those most affecting to her sex. 

“ It canna be, Laird—^I have said it—and I canna break my 
word till him, if ye wad gie me the baOl barony of Dalkeith, 
and Lugton into the bargain.” 

“ Your word to him” said the Laird, somewhat pettishly; 

“ but wha is he, Jeanie 1—^wha is he ?—I haena heard his name 
yet—Come now, Jeanie,,ye are but queering us—^I am no trow¬ 
ing that there is sic a ane in the whrld—ye are but making 
fashion—^What is hel—^wha is he?” 

“Just Beuben Butler, that’s schulemaster at Liherton,” 
said Jeanie. 

“Reuben Butler! Reuben Butler!” echoed .the Laird of 
Dumbiedikes, pacing the apartment in high disdain,—“ Reuben 
Butler, the dommie at Liherton—and a dominie depute too! 
—Reuben, the son of my cottar!—^Very wed, Jeanie Ihsi^ wilfii’ 
woman wiH hae her way—^Reuben Butler! he hasQa in his 
poudi the value oL the auld black coat he wears—But it disna 
signify.” And as he qooke^ he abut successively and with 
vehemence the drawers of his treasury. “A fair offer, Jeanie, 
is nde cause offend—^Ae man may bring a horM to the water, 
hut twenty winna gar him drink—^And as far wasting say sub¬ 
stance on other fdk’s joes”-—— 

Thiere yna somethi^ in the last bint that nettled Jeanie’s 
hoiAst pride.—“ I ivas begging nane fine your honour,” she 
said; “least of a* on sio a score as ye pit it im .—Gude mom- 
ing to ye, sir; ye hae been kind to my &ther, and it isna in m^ < 
heart to think otherwise than kindly of you.** 
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So saying, she left the room witliout listening to a faint 
**Sut, Jeanie—Jeanie—stay, woman!" and traversinS the 
sourtyard quick step, she set out on her forward 

journey, her bosom glowing with that natural indignation and 
shame, which an honest mind feels at having sulgecSed itself to 
ask a favour, which had been unexpectedly refus^. When out 
of the Laird^s ground, and once more upon the. public road, her 
pace slackped, her anger cooled, and anxious anticipations of 
the consequence of this unexpected disappointment began to 
influence her with other feelings. Must she then actually beg 
her way to London ? for such, seemed the alternative; or must 
she turn back, ami solicit her fatlier for money 1 and by^ doing 
so lose time, which wns precious, besides the risk of eucounteriug 
his positive prohibition i-espccting tlA joumoy I Yet she saw 
no medium between these alternatives; and, while 6he walked 
slowly on, was still meditating w^hether it were not better to 
return. 

While she was thus in an unc^ertainty, slie heard the clatter 
of a horse's hoofs, and a well-known voice calling her name. 
She looked round, and saw advancing towards her on a pony, 
whose bare back and halter assorted ill with the nightgown, 
slippers, and laced cocked-hat of the {idcr, a cavalier of no le^H 
importance than Dumbiedikes himself. In the energy of liis 
pursuit, ho had overcome even the Iliglihuid obstinacy of Boiy 
Bean, and compelled that self-willed palftey to canter the w'ay 
his rider chose; which Rorj, however, performed with all the 
symptoms of reluctance, turning liis head, and accompanying 
eveiy bound he made in advance with a sidelong motion, which 
indicated^ his extreme wish to turn round,—a manceuvro whicli 
nothing but the constant exercise of the Laird's heels and cudgel 
could possibly liave counteracted. • 

When the Laiid came up with Jeanie, the first words he 
uttered were,—** Jeanie, they say ane shouldna aye take a 
woman at her first word i” 

“ Ay, but ye maun take me at mine, Laird," said Jtanic, 
looking on the ground, and walking on without a pause .—** 1 hao 
but ae word to bestow on ony body, and that's aye a true ane." 

“ Then," said Dumbiedikes, ** at least ye suldna aye take a 
man at hU first word. Ye maunna gang >;hi8 wilin' gate dlUer- * 
jess, come o’t what like."—He put a puivu into her hand. I 
wad gie you Kory too, but he's as wfifu' as yoursell, and he’s 
VOL. va * 
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ower wed used to a gate that maybe he and I hae gaen ower 
afben,''and he’ll gong nae road else.” 

“But, Laird,” said Jennie^ “though I ken my father wih 
satisfy eveiy penny of this siller, whatever theie’s o’t, yet I 
wadna like to borrow it frae ane that maybe thinks of some¬ 
thing mair than the paying o’t back again.” 

“ There’s just twenty-five guineas o’t,” said Dumbiedikes, 
with a gentle sigh, “ and whether your father pays or disna pay; 
I make ye free tfll’t without another word. Gang where ye like 
—do what ye like—end many a’ the Butlers in ^e country gin 
ye like—And see, gude morning to yon, Jeanie.” 

“And Qod bleps you, Laiid,'wi’mony a gude morning 1” 
said Jeanie, her heart more softened by the unwonted generosity 
of this imcouth character, than perhaps Butler might have 
approved, had he known her feelings at that moment; “ and 
(M)mfort, and the Lord’s peace, and the peace of the world, be 
with you, if we suld never meet again >” 

Dumbiedikes turned and waved his hand; and his pony, 
much more willing to return than he had been to set out, 
hurried him homeward so fast, that, wanting the aid of a 
regular bridle, as well as of saddle and stirrups, he was too 
much puszled to keep his seat to permit of his looking behind, 
even to give the parting glance of'a forlorn swain. 1 am 
ashamed to say, that the sight of a lover, nin away with in 
nightgown and slippers and a laced hat, by a bare-backed 
Highland pony, had something in it of a se^tive, even to a 
grateful and deserved burst of affectionate esteem. The figure 
of Dumbiedikes was too ludicrous not to confirm Jeanie in the 
original sentiments she entertained towards him. 

“ He’s a gude cr^ture,” said she, “ and a kind—^it’s a pity he 
has sae willyard a powny.” And she iinmediately bunied her 
thoughts to the iipportant jouney which Ae had OQmmenced, 
reflecting with pleasure, that, acceding to her halnts of life and 
of undergoing &tigue, she was now-amply or even superfluously 
provided wi^ the means of encounteriog the expenses of the 
road, up and down from London, and all other eiqpense^ what¬ 
ever. 
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’.CHAPTER TWENTY-SIXTH. 

What atraogs and wayward thoughts will slidu 
Into a lovet^B head; 

** 0 mercy t ” to myself 1 cried, 

** If Lucy shonld be dead I" 

WORDaWOBTB. 

t 

In {nmuing her Bolitaiy journey, our heroine, soon atiter passing 
the house of Dumbiedikes, gained a little eminence, from which, 
on looking to the eastward do^ a prattling brook, whose mean¬ 
ders were shaded with straggling willows and aider trees, she 
could see the cottages of Woodeud tgid Boersheba, the haunts 
and habitation of her early life, and could distinguish the com¬ 
mon on which she had so often herded sheep, and the recesses 
of the rividet where she had pulled rushes with Butler, to plait 
crowns and sceptres for her sister Etfie, then a beautifid hut 
spoiled child, o^about three years old. The recollections which 
the scene brought with them were so bitter, that, had she in' 
dulged them, she would have sate down and relieved her heart 
with tears. 

“ But I ken*d,*’ said Jeflnie, when she gavo an account of her 
pDgrimage, ** that greeting woidd do but little good, and that 
it was mnir beseeming to thank the Lord, that hod showed me 
kindness and countenance by means of a man, that mony ca’d 
a Nabal and churl, but wha was free of his gndes to me, as 
ever the fountain was free of the stream. And I minded the 
Scripture about the sin of Israel at Meribah, when the people 
mormurdO, although Moses had brought water from the diy 
rock that the congregation might drink and* live. . SaO, I wad 
not trust mysell with another look at pnir Woodend, for the 
very blue re^ that came out of the lum-head pat mo in mmd 
of the change of market days with us.” 

In this resigned and Christian temper she pursued her 
journey until we was b^ond this place of melancholy recol¬ 
lections, and not distant from the village wher^ Butler dwelt, 
which, with its old-fhshioned church and steeple, rises among a 
tuft of trees^ ooeapying the ridge of an eminence to the v)uth • 
d Edinbi^gh. At a quarter d a mile^s distance is a clumsy 
square tower, the residence of the Laird of Liberton, who, in 
fonner times, with the habits of the predatory cUvaliy of Gar- 
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intmy , is stud frequently to have annoyed the city of Edinburgh, 
by iii^rcepting the supplies and merchandise which come to 
the town from the southward. ^ 

This village, its tower, and its church, did nob lie precisely 
in Jeanie’s road towards England; but they were not much 
aside from it, and the village was the abode of Butler. She 
had resolved to see him in the beginning of her jouni^, because 
she conceived him the most proper person to write to her &ther 
concerning her resolution and her hopes. There was probably 
iulotiior reason latent in her affectionate bosom. She wished 
once more to see the object of so early and so sincere an attach¬ 
ment, before commencing a pilgrimage, the perils of which she 
did not 'disguise irom herself, although she did not allow them 
so to press upon her mind as to diminish the strength and 
energy of her resolution A visit to a lover from a young 
person in a* higher rank of life than Jeauie’s, would have hatl 
something forward and improper in its character. But the 
simplicity of her niral habits was unacquamted with these 
punctilious ideas of decorum, and no notioir, therefore, of 
impropriety crossed her imagination, as, setting out upon a 
long journey, she went to bid adieu to an early friend. 

There was still another motive that pressed uj[)on her mind 
with additional force as she a]>proaclied the villt^e. She had 
looked anxiously for Butler in the courthouse, and had expected 
that, certainly, in some part of that eventful day, he would 
have appeared to bring such countenance and support as he 
could give to his old friend, and the protector of his youtli, 
even if her own claims were laid aside. 

She knew, indeed, that he was under a certain degree of 
I'cstraint; hut she^ still hud hoped that he would have found 
means to emancipate himself from it, at least for 01.^3 day. In 
short, the \vild aqd wayward thoughts wMch Wordsworth has 
described as rising in an absent lover’s imagination, suggested, 
as the only ei^kl^ation of his absence, that Butler must be 
very ill. And so much had this wrought on her imagination, 
that when she approaclied the cottage wh»e her lover oqpupied 
a small apartm^t, and which had been pointed out to her 1^ 
a maiden with a milk-pail on her head, she trmnbled at anti- 
uipathig the answer she might receive ou inquiring for him. 

Her fears in this cose had, indeed, only hit upon the troth. 
Butler, whose constitution was naturally feeble, did not soon 
recover the fatigue of body and distress of mmd which he had 
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suffered, in consequence of the tragical erents with which our 
iiorratiTe commenced. The painful idea that his charactef was 
hrcathed on suspicion, was an aggravation to his distress. 

But the most cruel addition was the absolute prohibition laid 
by the magistrates on his holding any communication with 
Deans or his family. It had unfortunately appeared likely to 
them, that some intercourse might be again attempted with 
that family Bobertson, through the medium of Butler, and 
this they were anxious to intercept, or prevent if possible. The 
measure was not meant as a harsh or injurious severity on the 
part of'the magistrates; but, in Butler’s circumstances, it 
pressed cruelly hard. He felt* he must be suffering under the 
bad opinion of the person who was dearest to him, from ah 
imputation of unkind desertion, the moat alien to his nature. 

This ptunfiil thought, pressing on a framo already injured, 
brought on a succession of slow and lingering feverish attacks, 
whi<^ greatly impaired his health, and at length rendered him 
incapable even of the sedentary duties of the school, on which 
his bread depefiderl. Fortunately, ohi Mr. Whackbairn, who 
was the principal teacher of the little parochial establishment, 
was sincerely attached to Butler. Besides that he was sensible 
of his merits and value as an assistant^ which harl greatly raised 
the credit of his little school, the ancient pedagogue, who had 
liimself been tolerably educate, retained some taste for classical 
lore, and would gladly relax, after the drudgery of tlie school 
was over, by conning over a few pages of Horace or Juvenal 
with his usher. A similarity of taste l^got kiudness, and accord¬ 
ingly he saw Butler’s increasing debility with great compassion, 
roused up bis own energies to teaching the school in the morning 
hours, insisted upon his assistant's reposing himself at that 
period, and, besides, supplied him with such comforts as the 
patient’s situation required, and his own means were inadequate 
to compass. 

Such was Butleris situation, scarce able to drag himself to the 
place where hjs daily drudgery must gain his d.aily bread, and 
racked* with a thousand feariul anticipations concerning the fate 
of those who were dearest to him in the w'orld, when the trial 
and condemnation of E£5e Deans put the cq)estone upon his 
mental misery. * * 

He had a particular account of these events from a fellow- 
student who resided in the some village, and who, having been 
present on the melancholy occasion, was able to place it in all 
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its of hon-on before his excruciated imagination. That 
sleep should have visited his ^os after such a cuifev-noto, was 
impossible. A thousand dieadfhl visions haunted his imagimt- 
tion all night, and in the morning he ^ras awaked from a 
feverish slumber, by the only drcumstanoe which could have 
added to his distress,—the visit of an intrusive ass. 

This unwdcoino visitant was no other than Bartoline Sad¬ 
dletree. The worthy and sapient burgher had kept his ap- 
poirtment at MacCroskie’s with Plumdamas and some other 
neighbours, to discuss the Duke of .^gyle's speech, the justice 
of Effie Deans’s condemnation, and the improbability of her 
obtaining a reprieve. This sago conclave disputed high and 
(irauk deep, and on the next morning Bartoline felt, as he ex¬ 
pressed it, as if his head ulLs like a ** confused progress of writs." 

To bring bis reflective powers to their usual serenity. Saddle¬ 
tree resolved to take a morning’s ride upon a certain hadmey, 
which he, Plumdamas, and another honest shopkeeper, combing 
to maint^i by joint subscription, for occasional jaunts for the 
purpose of business or exercise. As Saddletree had two children 
bom (led with Whackbairn, and was, as we have seen, rather 
fond of Butler’s society, he turned his pUfrey’s head towards 
Liberton, and came, as .-we have already said, to give the 
unfortunate usher that additional vexation, of which Imogene 
complains so feelingly, when she says,— 

‘*l’m spnghted with a fool— 

Spiight^ and anger'd worse.” 

If anything could have ad^ed gall to bitterness, it was the 
choice which Saddletree made of a subject for his prosing 
harangues, being the trial of Effie Deans, and the probability 
of her bei^^exccuted. Every word fell on Butler’s like the 
knell of a death-bell, or the note of a screech-nwL 

Jeanie paused &t l9io door of her lover’s humble abode upon 
healing the loud and pompous tones of Saddletree sounding freon 
the inner apartment, “ Credit me, it will be sa^ Mr. Butler. 
Brandly cannot save her. She maun gong down* the B^^w wf 
the lad in the pioted coat* at her —1 am sony for the 

lassie, but the Idw, sir, maim hao its comae— 

, u * Vivat Rex, 

Carmt Le^ 

as the poet has it, in whilk of Horace’s odes 1 know not” 

* The executioner, In livery of black or dmk grey and silver, likened bv 
low wit to a inagpie. 
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Here Butler groaned, in utter impatience of the brutality and 
ignorance which Bartoline had contrived to amalgamate ufto one 
^ntence. But Saddletree, like other prosers, waa blessed with 
a happy obtifieness of perception concerning the unfavourable 
impression which he sometunes made ou his auditors. He pro 
ceeded to deal forth his scraps of legal knowledge without mercy, 
and concluded by asking Butler, with great 8elf*oomplaoency, 
** Was it na a pity my fatW didna send me to Utrecht ? Havona 
I missed thq chance to turn out as clarimmm au ictuB, as auld 
Grunwiggin himsell?—Whatfor dinna ye speak, Mr. Butler 1 
Wad I no hae been a elarissintus %etu» 9 —Eh, man V 

*'1 really do not understand you, Mr. Saddletree," said 
Butler, thus pushed hard for au answer. His faint and ex¬ 
hausted tone of voice was instantly drowned in the sonorous 
bray of Bartoline. 

** No understand me, man 9 Ictus is Latin for a lawyer, is it 
not 9" 

** Not that ever I heard of," answered Butler in the same 
dejected tona * 

“ The deil ye didna!—See, man, I got the word but this 
morning out of a memorial of Mr. Orossmyloof’s—see, there it 
is, ictus clarissimus et pirli — peritissvmus- —^it’s a* Latin, for it's 
printed in the Italian tylles." * 

** 0, you mean juris-consultus—Ictus is an abbreviation for 
juHs^nsulius” 

** Dinna tell me, man,” persevered Saddletree, “ there’s nae 
abbreviates except in adjudications; and this is a’ about a 
servitude of watcr-drap—that is to say, tillicidiart,* (maybe 
yo’ll say that’s no Latin neither), in Maiy King’s Close in the 
High Street.” 

“ Very likely,” said poor Butler, overAvhclmed by the noisy 
perseverance of his visitor. am not able to dispute with 
you.” 

** Few folk ore—^few folk are, Mr. Butler, though I say it 
that shouldim say it,” returned Bartoline with great delight. 
** Now, it will be twa hours yet or ye’re wanted in the scliule, 
and as ye are no weel. I’ll sit wi' you to divert ye, aud explain 
t’ye the nature of a tilHeidian. Ye maun ken, the petitioner, 
Mrs. Cromble, a very decent woman, is a friend of mine,Hmd !• 
hae etude her friend in this case, and brought her wi’ credit 
into tlie oouri^ and I doubtna that in due time she will win out 
* Ha ineaiit, probably, 
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0*tW cz^it, win she ore lose she. Ye see^ being an inferior 
teneii),ent or laigh house, we grant ourselves to be burdened wi’ 
the tilliddet that is, that we are obligated to receive the natural 
water-drap of the superior tenement, sae far as 1;he same 
frae the heavens, or the roof of our neighbour’s house, and from 
thenoe by the gutters or eaves upon our laigh tenement. But 
the other night comes a Highland quean of a lass, and she 
flashes, God kens what, out at the castmost window of Mrs. 
MaoPhail’s house, that’s the superior tenement. I believe the 
auld .vomcn wad hae agreed, for Luckie MacPhail sent down 
the lass to tell my friend Mfk. Crombie that she had made the 
gardyloo out of the wrung window^ out of respect for twa Higli- 
lajidmen that were speaking Gaelic in the close below the riglit 
ana But luckily for Mrs.. Oromhie, I just chanced to come in 
in time to break off tliu communing, for it’s a pity the point 
Huldna be tried. We luid Mrs. MaoPhtiil into the Ten-Mark 
Court—The Hieland limmer of a lass wanted to swear herself 

free—^but baud ye there, says I”- 

The detailed account of this important suit might have lasted 
until poor Butler’s hour of rest was completely exhausted, had 
not Saddletree been interrupted by tho noise of voices at the 
door. The woman of the house where Butler lodged, on return¬ 
ing with her pitcher from the well, whence she been fetch¬ 
ing water for the family, found our heroine Jeauic Deans stand¬ 
ing at tho door, impatient of the prolix harangue of Saddletree, 
yet unwilling to enter until he sliould have taken his leave. 

The good woman abridged the period of hesitation by inquir¬ 
ing, ** Was ye wanting the gudeman or me, lass 1” 

I wanted to spe^ with Mr. Butler, if he’s at leisure,” re¬ 
plied Jeanie. * - 

Gang in by theft, my woman,” ansu'ered the goodv ife j and 
oi)etiing the door of a room, she aiuiounceci the additional visitor 
with, “ Mr. Butler,'here's a lass wants to speak A’ye.” 

The Biirpriso of Butler was extreme, when Jeanie, who seldom 
stirred half-ormile from home, enter^ his apartment upon this 
aiinunmation. «. 

“ Good God!” he said, starting from his chair, while alarm 
restored to his cllbek the colour of which skdmess had deprived 
it j “ some new misfortjme must have happened 1” 

** l^one, Mr. Beuben, but what you must hae heard of—but 
oh, ye are looking ill yoursell!”—^for the ** hectic of a moment ” 
had not concealed finm her affectioQate eyes the ravages which 
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lingering disease and anxiety of mind had made in her lover’s 
person. ^ 

“ No: I am veil—quite well,” said Butler with eagerness; 
if I can do Anything to assist jou^ Jeanie—or your father.” 

** Ay, to be sure,” said Saddletree; ** the family may be con* 
sidered as limited to them twa now, just as if Effie had never 
been in the tailzie, puir thing. But, Jeanie lass, what brings 
you out to Liberton sae air in the morning, and your &ther 
lying ill itf tlie Luckenbooths V* 

“ 1 had a message frae my father to Mr. Butler,” said Jeanie 
'With mbarrassment; but instantly feeling ashametl of the fiction 
to which she had resorted, for her love of and veneration for truth 
was almost Quaker-like, she corrected herself—“ That is to say, 
1 wanted to speak with Mr. Butler about some business of my 
father’s and puir Effic’s.” 

Is it law businesssaid Bartoline; “because if it be, ye 
had better take my opinion on the subject than his.” 

“It is not just law business,” said Jeanie, who saw consider¬ 
able inconvenience might arise from letting Mr. Saddletree into 
‘the secret purpose of her joumty; “ but I want Mr. Butler to 
%rite a letter for me.” 

“Very right,” said Mr. Saddletree; “and if ye’ll tell me 
what it is ail^ut, I’ll diciUte to Mr. Butler as Mr. Crossmylooi' 
iloes to his derk.—Get your pen and ink in initialiJInUf Mr. 
Butier.” 

Jeanie looked at Butler, and wrung her hands with vexation 
and impatience. 

“ I i^lieve, Mr. Saddletree,” said Butler, who saw the neces¬ 
sity of getting rid of him at all events, “ that Mr. Whackbairn 
will be domewhat afironted if you do not hecur your boys called 
up to their lessons.” .> 

“ Indeed, Mr. Butler, and that’s as true; and I promised to 
ask a half play-day to the schulo, so that the bairns might gang 
and see the hanging, which cauna but have a pleasing efiect on 
their young minds, seeing there is no knowing what they may 
come to them^ves.—Odd so, 1 didna mind ye were here, Jeanie 
Deans; but ye maun use youisell toliear the jpatter spoken o’. 
—£e^ Jeanie here till I come back, Mr. Butler; 1 winna bide 
ten mmutes.” * 

And with this unwelcome assurance of an immediate return, 
he rdieved them of the emhonassment of his presence. 

“ Keuben,” said Jeanie, who saw the necessity of using the 
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iuterral of his absence in discussing what had brought her thete, 

** I ani bound on a lang journey—I am gaun to Lunnon to ask 
Effio*H life of the king and of the queen.” * • 

“ Jeanie! you are surely not yourself/’ answered Butler, in the 
utmost surprise ;—**you go to London— you, address the king 
and queen 1” 

** And what for no, Reuben ?” said Jeani^ with all the com¬ 
posed simplicity of her character; ** it’s but speaking to a mortal 
man and woman when a’ is done. And their hearts maun be 
made o’ flesh and blood like other folk’s, and Effie’s story wad 
melt them were they stane. ForJ^y, I hae heard that they are 
no sic bad folk as^ what the Jacobites ca’ them.” 

“Yes, Jeanie,” said Butler; “but theirmagniflcence—their 
retinue—^the difficulty of fitting audience 1” 

“ 1 have thought of a' that, Reuben, and it shall not break 
my spirit. Nae doubt their daiths will be very grand, wi* their 
crowns on tlieir heads, and their sceptres in their hands, like 
the great King Ahasuerus when he sate upon his royal throne 
foment the gate of his house, as we are told in Scripture. But 
I have that within me that will keep my heart from failing, and 
1 am amaist sure that I will be strengthened to speak the errand 
I came for.” 

“Alas I alas!” said Butler, “the kmgs now-a-days do not sit 
in the gate to administer justice, as in patriarclial times. I 
know as little of courts as you do, Jeanie, by experience; but 
by reading and report I know, that the King of Britain does 
everything by means of his ministers.” 

“ And if they be upright, God-fearing ministeiiB,” said Jeanie, 
“ it’s soe muckle the better chance for Effie and me.” ^ 

“ But you do not even understand the most ordinary words 
relating to a<ceurt,” said Butler; “by the ministry is meant not 
clergymen, but the king’s official servants.” 

“ Nae doubt,” returned Jeanie, “ he maun had a great utimber 
mair, I daur to say, tlian the duchess has at Dalkeith, and great 
folk’s servants are aye mair saucy than tliemselvcs. But I’ll be 
decently put on, and I’ll offer them a trifla o’ siller, as if P came 
to see palac«>. Or, if they scruple that, Fil them Fm 
come on a business of life and death, and then they will surely 
< hrin|«me to speech of the king and queen ?” 

^ Butler shook his head. “ 0 Jeanie, this is entirely a wild 
dieam. Yon can never'see them but through some great lord’s 
iutercoBsiou, and I think it is scarce possible even then.” 
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Weel, but maybe I con get that \oo" said Jeanie, a 
little helping from you." 

• ** From Jbonie t this is the wildest imagination of all” 

** Ay, but it is not, Beuben. Havena I heard you say, that 
your grandfather (that my father never likes to hear about) did 
some gude langi^e to the forbear of this MacOallummorc, when 
he was Lord of Lorn 1” 

“ He d|d so,” saM Butler, eagerly, ** and I can prove it.—I 
will write to the Duke of Argyle—report speaks him a good 
kindly man, as he is kuo^n for a brave soldier and true patriot 
—J will com'ure liim to s^nd between your sister and this 
cruel fate. There is but a poor chance of success, butrwe will 
try all means.” 

“ We must try all means,” replied d'eanio 3 ** but writing wiuuu 
do it—a letter canua look, and pay, and beg, and beseech, as 
the human voice can do to the human heart. A letter’s like tlin 
music that the ladies have for their spinets—^naething but black 
scores, compared to the same tune played or sung. It’s word of 
mouth maun do it, or naething, Beuben.” 

“ You are right,” said Beuben, recollecting his firmness, ** and 
1 will hope that Hcaveu has suggested to your kind heart and 
firm courage the only pq^ible mean% of saving the life of this 
unfortunate girl But, Jeanie, you must not take this most 
perilous journey alone; 1 have an interest in you, and I will 
not agree that my Jeanie throws herself away. You must even, 
in the present circumstances, give me a husband’s right to pro¬ 
tect you, and I will go with you myself on this journey, and 
assist you to do your duty by your family.” 

''Alos, Beuben!” said Jeanie in her turn, “this must not 
be; a pardon will not gie my sister lier <fair fame again, or 
make me a bride fitting for an honest man and on usefu’ 
minister. Wha wad mind what he said in the pu’pit, that 
had to wife thd sister of a woman that was condemned for sic 
wickedness!” 

“ But, Jeanie,” pleaded her lover, “ I do not bdiev^ and I 
canndt believe, tiiat Effie has done this deed.” 

“ Heaven bless ye for saying sae, Beuben," answered Jeanie; 

“ but she mauu bear the blame o't after aU.” 

** But the blame, were it even justly Idid on her, does nbt fall’ 
on you.” 

“Ah, Beuben, Beuben," replied the young woman, “ye ken 
it is a blot that spreads to kith and kin.—^Ichabod—as my poor 
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fath^ eayft—the glory is departed from our house; for the 
poorest man’s house h^ a glory, where there are true hands, a 
divine heart, and an honest fame—And the last has gane f^, 
us a’.” 

“But, Jeanie, consider your word and plighted faith to me; 
and would you undertake such a journey without a man to 
protect you)—and who should that protector be but your 
husband V* 

You are kind and good, Reuben, and wad take ipe wi* a* my 
shame, I doubtna. But ye canna M own that this is no time 
to many or be given in marriage. Na, if that suld ever be, it 
maun be in another and a better season.—And, dear Beub^, 
ye speak of protecting me on my journey—Alas! who will 
prot^ and take care of youl—your very limbs tremble with 
standing for ten minutes ou the floor; how could you undertake 
a journ^ as far as Lunuon V* 

“ But I am strong—am well,” continued Butler, sinking in 
his seat totally exhausted, “ at least I shall be quite well to¬ 
morrow.” 

“Ye see, and ye ken, ye maun just let me depart,” said 
Jeanie, after a pause; and then taking his extended hand, and 
gazing kindly in his face, she added, “ It’s e’en a grief the mair 
to me to see you in this waj^. But ye ihaun keep up your heart 
for Jeanie’s s^e, for if she isna your wife, she will never be the 
wife of living man. And now gie me the paper for MacCallum- 
more, and bid God speed mo on my way.” 

There was something of romance in Jeanie’s venturous resolu¬ 
tion ; yet, on consideration, as it seemed impossible to alter it 
by persuasion, or to give her assistance but by advice, Butler, 
after some farther deKate, put into her hands the p^r she 
desired, which, with^the muster-roll in which it was folded up, 
were the sole memorials of the stout and enthusiastio Bible 
Butler, his grandfather. While Butler sought this document, 
Jeanie had tune to take up his pocket Bible. 1 have marked 
a scripture,” she said, as she again laid it down, “with your 
kylevine pen, that will be useM to us baith. And ye maun 
t^ the trouble, Reuben, to write a’ this to my father, fbr, God 
help me, I have neither head nor hand for letters at ony 
time, foxby now; and trust him entirely to you, and I trust 
you will soon be permitted to see him. And, Reuben, when 
ye do win to the speech o’ him, mind a’ the aidd man’s bits o^ 
ways, for Jeanie*s sake; and dinna speak o’ Latin or English 
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terms to him, for ha’s o' the auld waHd, and downa bide to be 
fisuahed wi* them, though I daresay he may be wiang. And 
ftdiima ye say^muckle to him, but set him on spei^ng himsell, 
for he'll bring himsdl inair comfort that way. And 0, Reuben, 
the poor lassie in yon dungeon! —but I needna bid your kind 
heart—^gie her what comfort ye can as soon as they will let ye 
see her—tell her—But 1 maunna speak mair about her, for I 
maunna take leave o’ ye wi* the tear in my ee, for that wouldua 
be canny.^—Qod bless ye, Reuben!” 

To avoid So ill an omen she left the room hastily, while her 
features yet retained the mournful and ailectionate smile whicli 
she had compelled them to wear, in order to support Butler’s 
spirits. , 

It seemed as if the power of sight, of speech, and of reflection, 
had left him as she disappeared from the room, which she had 
entered and retired from so like an apparition. Saddletree, 
who entered immediately afterwards, overwhelmed him with 
questions, which he answered without understanding them, 
and with legal disquisitions, which conveyed to him no iota of 
meaning. At length the learned burgess recollected that there 
was a Baron Court to be held at Loanhead that day, and though 
it was hardly worth while, “ he might as weel go to see if there 
was onything doing, as iTe was acquainted with the baron bailie, 
who was a docent man, and would be glad of a word of legal 
advice.” 

So soon as he departed, Butler flow to the Bible, the last book 
which Jeanie had toueheiii To his extreme surprise, a paper, 
containing two or three pieces of gold, dropped from the book. 
With a black-lead pencil, she had marked the sixteenth and 
twenty-flfbh verses of the thirty-seventh ^Psalm,—A little 
that a righteous man hath, is better than the riches of the 
wicked.”—have been young and am now old, yet have 1 
not seen the righteous forsaken, nor his seed begging their 
bread.” 

Deeply impressed with the affectionate delicacy which shrouded 
its own generosity under the cover of a providential supply to 
his wants, he pressed the gold to his lips with more ardour than 
ever the metal was greet^ with by a miser. To emulate her 
devout firmness and confidence seemed''now the pitch of his 
ambition, and his first task was to write an accomit to David 
Deans of his dau^ter’s resolution and journey southward. Ho 
studied every sentiment, and even every phrase, which ho 
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thoi^gbt could reconcile thi/ old man to her ertraordinaiy resolu* 
tion. V^The effect vhich this epistle produced 'will he hereafter 
adverted to. Butler committ^ it to the chaiige of an honesty 
clown, who had frequent dealings with Deans in the sale of his 
dairy produce, and who readily undertook a journey to Edin> 
buigh to put the letter into his own hands.* 

* By dint of assiduous reseandi I am enabled to certiorate the reader, 
that the name of this peraon was Saunders Broadfoot, and that he dealt in 
the wholesome commodity called kim-milk {AngUtik, butter-piilk).—J. C. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-SEVENTH. 

II 

"My nativre land, good night." 

Lokd Btrok. 

In the present day, a journey from Edinburgh to London is 
a matter at once s^e, brief, and simple, however inexperienced 
or unprotected the leveller. Numerous coaches of differ^t 
rates of charge, and as many packets, are perpetually passing 
and repassing betwixt the capital of Britain and her northern 
sister, so that the most tiihid or indolent may execute such a 
journey upon a few hours’ notice. But it was different in 1737. 
So slight and infrequent was the intercourse betwixt London 
and Edinburgh, that men still alive remember that upon one 
occasion the mail from the former city arrived at the General 
Post-Office in Scotland with only one letter in it.* The usual 
mode of traveUing was by means of post-horses, the traveller 
occupying one, and his guide another, in which man^, by 
relays of ho^es fr6m stage to stage, the joumqy mi^t he 
accomplished in a wonderj^y short time by those who' could 
endure fatigue. To have the bones shakra to pieces hy a 
constant change of those hacks was a luxury for the rich—^e 
poor MT^re under the necessity of using the mode of conveyance 
with which nature had provided thmn. ’ » 

With a strong heart, and a frame patient oi fatigue^ J.eonie 
Deans, traveUing* at the rate of twenly miles tirdaj, and some- 
,times 4 .,fkrther, traversed the southern part of Scotland, and 
advanced as far as Durham. 

The fact is certain. The single eplaile was addreened to the principal 
director of the BritUh Linen Company. 
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Hitberto had been either among her own countiy-foik, 
or tiiose to whom her bare feet and tartan acreen were ol:^ects 
too familiar to attract mu(di attention. But as she advanced, 
slie perceived lihat both ciicumstances exposed her to sarcasm 
and taunts, which she might otherwise have escaped; and al¬ 
though in her heart she thought it unkind, and inhospitable, 
to sneer at a passing stranger on account of the fashion of her 
attir^ yet she had the good sense to alter those parts of her 
dress whidi attracted ill-natured observation. Her chequed 
screen was deposited carefully in her bundle, and she conformed 
to tlie nation^ extravagance of wearing shoes and stockings for 
the whole day. She confess^ afterwards, that, “besides the 
wastrife, it was lang or she could walk sae comfortably with the 
shoes as without them; but there was often a bit s^ Wther 
by the road-side, and that helped her weel on.” The want of 
the screen, which was drawn over the head like a veil, she sup¬ 
plied by a hottrgrace, as she called it ; a large stoaw bonnet like 
those worn by the English maidm when labouring in the fields. 
“ But I thought unco shame o’ mysell,” she said, “ the first time I 
put on a married woman’s bon-grace^ and me a single maiden.” 

With these changes she had little, as slie said, to make “ her 
kenspockle when she didna speak,” but her accent and language 
drew down on her so jests aud'^bes, couched in a worse 
patais by far than her own, that she soon found it was her in¬ 
terest to talk as little and as seldom as possible. She answered, 
therefore, civil salutations of chance passengers with a Civil 
courtesy, and chose, with anxious circumspection, such places 
of repose as looked at once most decent and sequestered. She 
found the common people of England, although inferior in 
courtesy'to strangers, such as was then practised in her own 
more unfrequent^ country, yet, upon the whole, by no means 
deficient in the real duties of hospitality. She readily obtained 
food, and shelter^ and protection at a very moderate rate, which 
sometimes the generosity of mide host altogether declined, with 
a bbint apology,—“ Thee hast a long way afore thee, lass ^ and 
I’se ne^ take^penny out o’ a single woman’s purse ; it’s the best 
friend thou can have on the road.” ^ 

It often happened, too, that mine hostess waa struck with 
“ the tidy, nice Scot^ b^y,” and procured her an escort^ ^r a 
cast in a waggon, for some port of the way, or gave her a usefhl 
advice and recommendation lespecting her restii^places. 

At York our pilgrim atoigi^ for the best part of a day. 
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p^ly to recruit her strength,—^partly because she had the good 
lucic to obtain a lodging in an inn kept by a countrywoman,— 
partly to indite two letters to her father and i^uben Butler; 
an operation of some little difficulty, her habits being by no 
means those of literary composition. That to her father was in 
the following words:— 

♦ 

“Dearest Fatheb,~I make my present pilgrimage more 
heavy and burdensome, through the sad occasion .to'reflect that 
it is wiidiout your knowledge, which, God knows, was far con¬ 
trary to my heart; for Scripture says, that ‘ the vow of the 
daughter should not be binding without the consent of the 
fiither,' wherein it may be 1 have been guilty to tak this weai’ie 
joum^ without your consent. Nevertheless, it was home in 
upon my mind that 1 shodd be an instrument to help my poor 
sister in this extremity of needcessity, otherwise I wttd not, for 
wealth or for world’s gear, or for the halll lauds of Da’keith and 
Lugton, have done the like o’ this, without your free will and 
knowledge. Oh, dear father, as ye wad desire a blessing on my 
'oumey, and upon your household, speak a word or write a line 
of comfort to yon poor prisoner. If she has* sinned, she has 
sorrowed and suffered, and ye ken better than me, that we maun 
forgie others, as wc pray to be for^eu. Dear father, forgive 
my saying this muckle, for it doth not become a young head to 
instruct grey hairs; but 1 am sae £ir frae ye, that my heart 
yearns to ye a’, and fain wad I hear that ye had forgien her 
trespass, and sae I nae doubt say mair than may become mo. 
The folk here are civil, and, like the barbarians unto the holy 
apostle, hae shown me much kindness; and there are a sort of 
chosen people in the laud, for they hae some kirks* without 
organs that are like ours, and are called meeting-houses, where 
the minister preaches witliout a gown. But most of the country 
are prelatists, whilk is awfu’ to think; and I saw twa men that 
were ministers following bunds, as biauld as Kostin or Diideu, 
the young Laird of Loup-the-dike, or ony wild gallant in Lothian. 
A sorrowfu’ sight to behold! Oh, dear ffither, may a ilesaing 
be with your ^P'^-lybig and up-rising, and remember in your 
prayers your affectionate daughter to command, 

r “ “ Jean Dbanb.” 

* A postscript bore, “ 1 learned from a decent woman, a graaier's 
widow, that they hae a cure for the muii-Ol in Gumherland, 
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vhilk is ane pint, as thay ca*t, of y^, whilk is a dribAein 
rompsdsra of oiur gawsie Scots pint, and hardly a mutchkin, 
ooil^ wi' sopo and hartshorn diaps, and toomed doun the 
creature^fl throat vi’ ane whorn. Ye might tiy it on the bauson¬ 
faced year-auld quey; an it docs nae gnde, it can do nae ill.— 
She was a kind woman, and seemed skeely about homed beasts. 
When I reach Lunnon, I intend to gang to our cousin Mrs. 
Glass, the tobacconist, at the sign o’ the Thktle, wha is so ceevil 
as to send you down your splouchan-fu’ anes a year; and as 
she must .be well kend in Lunnon, I doubt not easUy to find 
out wh^ she lives.” * 

Being seduced into betraying our^ heroine’s confide^ thus 
far, we will stretch our communication a step beyolS, and 
impart to the reader her letter to her lover. 

** Mb. Reuben Butler,-— Hoping this \^11 find you better, 
this comes to say, that I have reach^ this great town safe, and 
am not wearied with walking, but the better for it. And I 
have seen many things which I trust to tell you one day, also 
the muckle kirk of this place; and all around the city are 
mills, whilk havena mucMe wheels ntfr mill-dams, but gang by 
the wind—strange to behold. Ane miller asked me to gang in 
and see it work, but I wad not, for I am not come to the south 
to make acquaintance with strangers. I keep the straight road, 
and just beck if onybody spea^ to me ceevilly, and answers 
naebody with the tong but women of my ain sect. I wish, Mr. 
Butler, I kend onything that wad m:^ ye weel, for they hae 
moir mediciues in this town of York than wad cure a’ Scotland, 
and surely some of them wad be gude for yoor comj)]aint8. If 
ye had a kindly motherly body to nurse ye, and no to let ye 
waste youisell reading—whilk ye read mair than eneugh 

wi’ the baims in the schule—and to gie ye warm milk in the 
morning, 1 wad bo mair easy for ye. Bear Mr. Butler, keep a 
good ^eart, for we are in the hands of Ane that kens ISctter 
what & gude for us than we km what is for oursolls. I hae 
nae doubt to do that for wliich I am come—canna doubt it— 

I winna think to doubt it—^because, if haeua full assurwee, ^ 
how shidl I bear myself with earnest entreaties in the ^at * 
folk’s presence 1 But to ken that ane’s purpose is right, and to 
make their heart strong, is the way to get through the worst 
day's daig. l^e beums’ rime says, the warst blast of the bor- 

VOL. VII. u 
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To^ng days* couldna kill the three silly poor hog-lams. And 
if it bo God’s pleasure, we that are sinderod in soi^row may meet 
again in joy, even on this hither side of Jordooi I dinna bid 
ye mind what I said at our partin’ anent my poor father, and 
that misfortunate lassie, for I ken you will do sae for the sake 
of Christian charity, wlulk is mair than the entreaties of her 
that is your servant to command, 

‘^Jisani&Deans.” 

V 

This letter also had a postscript. Dear Keuben, If ye think 
that it wad hae been right for me to have said mair and kinder 
things to ye, just think that I hae written sae, since 1 am sure 
that 1 wish a* that is kind and tight to ye and by ye. Ye will 
thinkH am turned wa^tet, for I wear dean hose and shoon eveiy 
day; but it’s the fashion here for decent bodies, and ilka land 
has it’s ain landlaw. Ower and aboon a’, if laughing days were 
e’er to come back again till ns, ye wad laugh wed to see my 
roimd face at the far end of a strae him-grace, that looks as 
mudde and round as the middell aisle in Libberton Eirk. But 
it sheds the sun wed aff, and ke(^ undvil folk fine staring as 
if ane were a wonycow. I sail tell ye by writ how 1 come un 
wi’ the Duke of Argyle, when I won up to Lmmon. Direct a 
line, to say how ye are, to me, to the charge of Mrs. Margaret 
Glab, tobacconist, at the sign of the Thistle, Lnnnon, whilk, 
if it assures me of your health, will make my mind sae muckle 
easier. Excuse bad spelling and writing, as 1 have^ane ill pen.” 

The orthography of these epistles may seem to the southron 
to require a better apology than the letter expreSBes,^though a 
bad pen was thei^excuse of a certain GdwQg&n laitd for bad 
spelling; but, on behalf of the heroine, I would have them to 
Imow, that) thanks to the care of Buder, Jeanie Deans wrote 

* The last three days of Metdi, old style, are called foe Boirowlng Bays; 
for, Oft they are ranarked to he nniisually stonny, it la feigned that Hiueh 
had boiTowed them from April, to extend foe, 4 ldieie of Me away. 

The rhyme on foe anbjeet ia quoted to foe ghjnauy to Layd 0 n*a ^tkn of 
the " Oomplayut qT Sootlaod 

Pfandi aald to Apailll, 

I aee three hogs* upon a hlU; 

• 9 * m » • • 

But when the honowed daya were gene 

The three alUy hoga oane htipUn hame.) 


* Ayonngaheepbeforelthaaloatfte JIntacece. 
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and spelled fiAj times better than half the vomen of nuik in 
Sootlaod at that period, whose strange orthography and silgular 
•diction fonn the stron^t contrast to the sense which 
their coixeEpondence iis^y intimates. 

For the rest, in the tenor of these epistles, Jeanie expressed, 
perhaps, more hope^ a firmer courage, and l^ter spirits, than 
she aotmUly felt. But this was with the amiable idea of relieving 
her &ther and lover from apprehensions on her account, which 
she was sdnslble must greatly add to their other troubles. “ If 
they think me weel, and like to do wcel,” said the poor pilgrim 
to herself, “my father will be kinder to E£5e, and Butler will 
be kinder to himself. Fur I*ken weel that they will think mair 
0 * me than I do o’ mysell.” , 

Accordingly, she sealed her letters carefully, and jmt them 
into the post-office with her own hand, after many mquiries 
concerning the time in which they were likely to reach Edin¬ 
burgh. ' When this duty was performed, she readily accepted 
her landlady’s pressing invitation to dine with her, and remain 
till the next morning. The hostess, as we have said, was her 
countiywoman, and the eagerness with which Scottish people 
meet, communicate, and, to the extent of their power, assist 
each other, although it is often obJiected to us as a pi*qiudice 
and narrowness of sentfinent, seems, on the contrary, to arise 
from a most justifiable and honourable feeling of patriotism, 
combined with a conviction, wliich, if undeserved, would long 
since have been confuted by experience, that the habi^ and 
principles of the nation are a sort of guarantee for the character 
of the individual. At any rate, if the extensive influence of 
this national partiality be considered as an additional tie, bind¬ 
ing mdi to man, and calling forth the good offices of such as 
can render them to the countiyman who happens to need them, 
we think it must be found to exceed, as an active aud efficient 
motive to generosity, that more impartial and wider principle 
of general benevolence, whidb we have sometimes seen pleaded 
as an excuse for assisting no individual whatever. • 

Mss. Bidferton, lady of the ascendant of the Seven Stars, in 
the Gastle-gate, York, was deeply infected with the unfortunate 
prcgudices of her country. Inde^ she displayed so much kind- . 
ness to Jeanie Deans (because she kei^f^ being a JMfersa 
woman, marched with Mid-Lothian, in which Jeanie was bom), 
showed such motherly regard to her, and such anxiety for her 
farther progress, that Jeanie thought herself safe, though by 
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tem^r sufficiently cautio\iB, in communicating her whole story 
to hor. 

Mrs. Bickerton nused her hands and eyes at the ncital, anda 
exhibited much wonder and pity. But she alisH) gave some 
effectual good advice. 

She required to know the strength of Jeanie's purse, reduced 
by her deposit at LibertoD; and the necessazy expense of her 
journey, to about fifteen pounds. “ This,” she said, ** would do 
very well, providing ^e would cany it a' safe to Lradon.” 

“Safe!” answered Jeanie; “Tse warrant my carrying it 
safe, bating the needful expenses.” 

“Ay, but highwaymen, lassie,” said Mrs. Bickerton; “for ye 
are come into a more civilised, that is to say, a more roguish 
country than the north, and how ye are to get forward, 1 do not 
prcfess to know. If ye oould wait here eight days, our waggons 
>rould go up, and I would recommend you to Joe Broadwheel, 
who would see you safe to the Swan and two Necks. And 
dinna sneeze at Joe, if he should be for drawing up wi’you” 
(continued Mrs. Bickerton, her acquired English mingling with 
her national or original dialect), “he’s a handy boy, and a 
wanter, and no lad better thought o’ on the r^; and the 
English make good husbands enough, witness my poor man, 
Moses Bickerton, as is i’ the kirkyard.^' 

Jeanie hastened to say, that she could not possibly wait for 
the setting forth of Joe Broadwhed; being intenially by no 
means gratified with the idea of becoming the object of his 
attention diuing the journey. 

“ Aweel, lass,” answered the good landlady, “ tlien thou must 
pickle in thine ain poke-nook, and budcle thy girdle thine aiii 
gate. But take mj advice, and hide thy gold in thy s&tys, and 
keep a piece- or two and some silver, in case thou be’st spoke 
witLd; for there's as wud lads haunt within a day’s walk from 
hence, as on the braes of Donne in Perthshire. And, lass, thou 
maunna gang staring through Lunnou, asking wha kens Mrs. 
Glass* at the sign o’ the Thistle; marry, th^ would laugh thee 
to scorn.. But gang thou to this honest man,” emd she*put a 
direction into Jeanie’s hand, “ he kens hudst part of the spon¬ 
sible Scottish folk in the dty, and he will find out your friend 
for t?iee.” • 

Jeanie took the little introductory letter with sincere thanks; 

' but, something alarmed on the sulgect of tiie highway robhera, 
her mind recurred to what Katdiffe had mentioned to her, and 
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briefly lelating the drcumstaaces wMch pieced a docuiiuflft bo 
extraordinary in her faands^ she put the paper ha had gi^ln her 
into the hand of Mrs. Bi<^erton. 

The 3Lady of the Seven Stars did not indeed ring a bell, 
because such was not the fashion of the time, but she whistled 
on a silver call, which was hung by her side, and a tight 
serving-maid entered the room. 

“ Tell Dick Ostler to come here,” said Mrs. Bickerton. 

“ Dick' Ostler accordingly made his appearance;—a queer, 
knowing, shambling animal, with a hatchet-face, a squint, a 
game-arm, and a limp. 

“ Dick Ostler,” said Mrs. Bickerton, in a tone of authority 
that showed she was (at least by adoption) Yorkshire too, 
“ tliou knowest most people and most things o’ the road.” 

“ Eye, eye, God help me, mistress,” said Dick, shrugging his 
shoulders betwixt a repentant and a knowing expression— 

Eye r 1 ha’ kuow’d a thing or twa i’ ma day, mistress.” He 
looked sharp and laughed—^looked grave and sighed, as one who 
was prepaid to take the matter either way. 

“ Kenst thou this wee bit paper among the rest, man V said 
Mrs. Bickerton, handing him the protection which Batcliffe bad 
given Jeanie Deans. ^ 

When Dick had loolfed at the paper, he winked with one 
eye, extended his grotesque mouth from ear to car, like a 
navigable canal, scratched his head powerfully, and then said, 

“ Ken!—ay—maybe we ken summat, an it werena for harm to 
him, mistress 1” 

** None in the world,” said Mrs. Bickerton; ** only a dram of 
Hollands to thyself, man, an thou wilt speak.” 

“Wh>, then,” said Dick, giving the ^ head-band of Iiia 
breeches a knowing hoist with one hand, and kicking out one 
foot behind him to accommodate the adjustment of that import¬ 
ant habiliment^ “1 dares to Ba> the pass will be kend weel 
eneogK on the road, an that be all.” 

**But what sort of a lad was hel” said Mrs. Bickerton, 
winking to Jeanie, as proud of her knowing ostler. 

“ Why, what ken I ?—Jim the Bat—why he was Cock o* 
the No:^ within this twdmonth—he and Scotch Wilson, 
Handle Dandle, as they, called him—but he’s been out •’ thi» 
country a while, as I reckon; but ony gentleman, as keeps the 
TOsad o’'this side Stamford, will respect Jim’s pass.” 

Without asking farther questions, the landlady filled Dick 
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Osti^ a bumper of HolUndB. He dudced idth lus head and 
ehoulaers, scraped with his more adva&oed hoof, bolted the 
alcohol, to use the learned phrase, and withdrew'to his own 
domains. 

“I would advise thee, Jeanie,*' said Mrs. Bickerton, **an 
thou meetest with ugly customers o’ the road, to show them 
this bit paper, for it wUl serve thee, assure thysell” 

A neat litUe supper cdncluded the evening. The eiqwrted 
Scotswoman, Mrs. Bickerton by name, ate heartily of one or 
two seasoned dishes, drank some sound old ale, and a glass of 
stiff negus; while she gave Jeanje a history of her gout, ad* 
miring how it was possible that she, whose fathers and mothers 
for many generations had been furmers in Lammermuir, could 
have come by a disorder so totally unknown to them. Jeanie 
did not choose to offend her friendly landlady, by speaking her 
mind on the probable origin of this complaint; but she thought 
on the flesh-pots of Egypt, and, in spite of all entreaties to 
better flue, made her evening meal upon vegetables, with a 
glass of fair water. 

Mrs. Bickerton assured her, that the acceptance of any 
reckoning was entirely out of the question, furnished her 
with credentials to her correspondent in London, and to several 
inns upon the road where she had some influence or interest, 
reminded her of the precautions she should adopt for con¬ 
cealing her money, and os she was to depart early in the 
morning, took leave of her very affectionately, taking her 
word that she would visit her on her Fctom to Scotland, and 
tell her how she had managed, and that rnnvnwm honwm for 
a go^p, **all how and about it.” This Jeanie faithfully 
promis^ 


CHAPTER TWENTY-EIGHTH. 

a 

And Need and Misery, Yloe and Banger, hind, 

In sad allianoe, each degraded iShid. 

'Aa our traveller set v>at early on the oninung morning to 
Iffosocute her journey, and was in the act of leaving the inn- 
'yard, Dick Ostler, who either Imd risen early or n^ected to 
go to bed, either circumstance being equally incident to his 
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ealling, hollowed out after her,—*^The top of the moraing 
to you, Moggie. Have a care o' Qtmderby HUl, youu^ne. 
Bobin Hood|a dead and gwone, but there bO t^ers yet id the 
•▼ale of Bevpr. * Jeauie looked at him aa if to request a 
&rther explanation, but, with a leer, a shuffle, and a shrug, 
inimitable (unless by Emery*), Dick turned again to the raw- 
boned steed which he was currying, and sung as he employed 
comb and brush,— 

*** Bobin Hood was a yeonun right good. 

And his bow was of trusty yew ; 

And if Bobin said stand on the king’s lea-land, 

Pmy, why should not we say so too 1 ” 

Jeanie pursued her journey without farther inquiry, ibr there 
was nothing in Dick’s maimer that inclined her to prolong their 
conference. A painftil day’s journey brought her to Ferry¬ 
bridge, the best inn, then and since, upon the great northern 
road j and an introduction from hirs. Bickerton, added to her 
own simple and quiet manners, so propitiated the landlady of 
the Swan in her favour, that the good dame procured her the 
convenient accommodation of a pillion and post-horse then re¬ 
turning to Tuxford, so that she accomplished, upon the second 
day after leaving York, the longest joiuiioy she hod yet made. 
She was a good deal fatigued by a mode of travelling to which 
she was less accustomed than to walking, and it was considerably 
later than usual on the ensuing morning that she felt herself 
able to resume her pilgrimage. At noon the hundred-armed 
Trent, and the blackened mins of Newark Castle, demolished in 
the great civU war, lay before her. It may easily bo supposed, 
that Jeanie had no ciuiosity to make antiquarian researches, but, 
entering the town, went straight to the inn to which she had 
been directed at Fciiybiidge. While she procuredasome refresh¬ 
ment, she observed the girl who brought it to her, looked at lier 
several times with fixed and peculiar interest, and at lost, to 
her infinite surprise, inquired if her name was not Doans, and 
if she was lyit a Scotchwoman, going to London upon ^'usticc 
husineas. Jeauie, with all her simplicity of character, had some 
of the caution of her country, on^ according^ to Scottish uni- 

* [John Emery, an eminent comedian, played eucctieefiilly at Coveut 
Garden Theatre between 1798 and 1820. Among hie cbaracteil^ were* 
those of Dandle Dinmont in Ouy Mannerii^, Donga) tn Rob Rojf, and 
UatoIiflTe in the ffemrt of Jfid^LoChiaii.] 
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vei||8al custom, she answered the question by another, requesting 
theWl would tell her why she a^ed these questions? 

lie Maritomes of the Saracen’s Head, Newark, replied, ** Two 
women had passed that morning, who had m&de,inquiries after 
one Jeanie Beans, travelling to London on such an errand, and 
could scarce be persuaded that she had not passed on.” 

Much surprised and somewhat alarmed (for what is inex¬ 
plicable is usually alarming), Jeanie questioned the wench 
about the particular appharouce of these two women, but could 
only learn that the one was aged, and the other young; that 
the latter was the taller, and that the former spoke most, and 
seemed to maintain an authority ,over her companion, and that 
both spoke with the Scottish accent. 

This conveyed no information whatever, and with an inde- 
Hcribable presentiment of* evil designed towards her, Jeanie 
adopted the resolution of taking post-horses for the next stage. 
In this, however, she could not be gratified; some accidental 
circumstances had occasioned what is called a run upon the 
road, and the landlord could not accommodate her with a guide 
and horses. After waiting some time, in hopes that a pair of 
horses that had gone southward would return in time for her 
use, she at length, feeling ashamed at her own pusillanimity, re¬ 
solved to prosecute her joi^rney in her tisual manner. 

“It was all plain road,” she was assured, “except a high 
mountain called Gunnerhy Hill, about three miles fi^m Gran¬ 
tham, which was her stage for the night. 

“ I’m glad to hear there’s a hill,” said Jeanie, “ for baith my 
sight and my very feet are weaiy o’ sic tracts o’ level ground— 
it looks a’ the way between this and York as if a’ the land had 
been trenched and levelled, whilk is very wearisome, to my 
Scotch een. When I lost sight of a muckle hhie hiU they ca’ 
Inglehoro’, litliougiit I hadna a friend left in this strange land.” 

“ As for the matter of that, young woman,” said mine host, 
“ an you he so fond o’ hill, I carena an thou couldst ctuiy Gun- 
iierby away with thee in thy lap, for it’s a murder to post-horses. 
But hnre’s to thy journey, and mayst thou win we;^ through it, 
tor thou is a hold and a canny lass.” • 

So saying, he {ook a powerful pull, at a solemn tankard of 
home-brow^ ale. 

« “Lihope there is nae bad company on the road, sir?” said 
Jeanie. 

’ “ Why, when it’s clean without them I’ll tljatch Groby pool 
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wi* p&ncakea. But there arena sae jrodj now; and ainc^hey 
hue lost Jim the Bat, they hold totgether no better thtm the 
men of Mazsham when th^ lost their common. Take a drop 
*ere thou goest,” he conclude, offering her the tankard; “ thou 
wilt get naething at night save Grantham grud, nine grots and 
a gallon of water.” 

Jeanie courteously declined the tankard, and inquired what 
was her “ lawing 

‘*Thy lawing 1 Heaven help thee, wench I what ca’st thou 
that?” 

“It is—I was wanting to ken what was to pay,” replied 
Jeanie. • %. 

“Pay? Lord help thee I—why nought, woman—we hae 
drawn no liquor but a gill o’ beer, and the Saracen’s Head can 
spare a mouthiiil o’ meat to a stran^r like o’ thee, that cannot 
speak Christian language. So here’s to thee once more. The 
same again, quoth Mark of Bellgrave,” and he took another 
profound pull at the tankard. 

The travellers who have visited Newark more lately, will not 
fail to remember the remarkably civil and gentlemanly manners 
of the person who now keeps the principal inn there, and may 
fiad some amusement in contrasting them with those of his 
more rough predecessor. • But we bdieve it will bo found tliat 
the polish has worn off none of the real worth of the metal. 

Taking leave of her Lincolnshire Gains, Jeanie resumed her 
solitary walk, and was somewhat alarmed when evening and 
twilight overtook her in the open ground which extends to the 
foot of Gunnerby Hill, and is intersected with patches of copse 
and with swampy spoto. The extensive commons on the north 
road, most of wMch are now enclosed, and in general a relaxed 
state of police, exposed the Iravcller to a h^hway robbery in a 
degree which is now unknown, except in the imm^iate vicinity 
of the metropolis. Aware of this circumstance, Jeanie mended 
her pace when she heard the trampling of a horse behind, and 
instinctively drew to one side of the road, as if to allow as much 
room for the rider to pass as might be possible. Whbn the 
anim^ &me up, she found that it was be^ng two women, the 
one placed on a side-saddle, the other on a pillion beliind her, 
as may stiU occasionally be seen in England. ^ 

“ A braw good-night to ye, Jeanie Dauas” said the foiSmost 
female as the horse passed our heroine; “ Wliat think ye o’ 
yoR bonUy hill yonder, lifting its brow to the moon ? Trow ye 
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yosis the gate to heaven,(tbat ye are aae &£a of?—maybe we 
will there the night yet, God sain ua, though our minny 
here’s rather dreigh in the upgang.” 

The speaker kept changing her seat in the saddle, and half * 
stopping the horse as she brought her body round, while the 
woman that sate behind her on the pillion seemed to urge hcff 
on, in words which Jeanie heard but imperfectly. 

Hand your tongue, ye moon-raised b-! what is your 

business with-, or wi^ heaven or hell either ?” • 

* Troth, mither, no muckle wi’ heaven, 1 doubt, considering 
wha 1 cany ahint me—and as for hdl, it fight its ain battle 
at its ain time, I’se be bound.—Come, naggie, trot awa^ man, 
an as thou wei-t a broomstick, for a witch rides thee— 

With my cvrtch on my foot, and my shoe on my hand, 

I glance like the wilr^'ire through bmgh and throngh land." 

The tramp of the horse, and the increasing distance, drowned 
the rest of her song, but Jeanie heard for some time the inarti¬ 
culate sounds ring along the waste. 

Our pilgrim remained stupified with undefined apprehensions 
The being named by her name in so wild a manner, and in a 
strange country, without farther explanation or communing, by 
a person who thus strangf^ly fiitted forward and disappeared 
before her, came near to the supernatural sounds in Comus:— 

The airy tongues, which syllable men’s names 
On sands, snd shores, and desert wildomeases. 

And although widdy different in features, deportment, and 
rank, from the Lady of that enchanting masque, the coiitinua- 
tion of the passage may be happOy applied to Jeanie Deans upon 
this singular alarm^:— 

These thoughts may startle well, but not astound 
The virtnons mind, that ever walks attended 
By a strong siding champion—Conscience. « 

In fact, it waS) with the recollection of the affectionate and 
dutifuF errand on which she was engaged, her right, if sjudi a 
word could be applicable to eoqpeot protection in a law so 
meritorious. Sha had not advanced mudi foither, with a mind 
calmed' by these reflectione when she was disturbed by a new 
Vnd Aore instant subj^t of terror. Two men, who had been 
.lurking among some copse, started up as she advanced, and 
met her on road in a menacing manner. ** Stand and 
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deliTOT,’* said one of them, a short atouh fellow, in a amock-fipfok, 
such as are worn by waggoners. * ^ 

• ** The woman,".8aid other, a tall thin figure, “ does not 
undentand thb words of action.—Your money, my precious, or 
your life,” 

** I have but very little money, gentlemen,” said poor Jeanie, 
tendering that portion which she had separated from her 
principal stock, and kept apart for such an em6rgen<^; ** but 
if you are fesplved to have it, to be sure you must have it.” 

** This won’t do, my girl D—^n me, if it shall pass !” said 
the shorter ruffian; “ do ye think gentlemen ore to hazard their 
lives on the road to be cheated in this way ? We'll have every 
farthing you have got, or we will strip you to the skp, curse 
me.” , 

His companion, who seemed to have something like compas¬ 
sion for the horror which Jeanie’s countenance now ezpres^, 
said, ** No, no, Tom, this is one of the precious sisters, aud we'll 
take hw word, for once, without putting her to the stripping 
proof.—Hark ye, my lass, if ye look up to heaven, and say, this 
is the last penny you have about ye, why, hang it, we’ll let you 
pass.” 

“lam not free,” answered Jeanie, “ to say what 1 have about 
me, gentlemen, for therc’tflife and dedth depends on my journey; 
but if you leave me as much as finds me bread and water, I’ll 
be satisfied, and thank you, and pray for you.” 

“ D—^n your prayers !" said the shorter fellow, “ that’s a coiu 
that won’t pass with usand at the same time made a motion 
to seize her. 

“ Stay, gentlemen,” Batcliffe’s pass suddenly occurring to her; 
“ perhajs you know this paper.” 

“ What the devil is she after now, Frank V siy.d the more 
savage ruffian—“ Do you look at it, for, d—^n me if 1 could read 
it if it were fordhe bmefit of my clergy.” 

“ This is a jark from Jim BaidiiTe,” said the taller, having 
looked at the bit of paper. “The wench must pass our 
cutteijB law." 

“ 1 say no,” answered his companion • “ Bat has left the lay, 
and turned bloodhound, th^ say." *’ 

“ We may need a go^ turn hinwall the same,” st^ thcr 
taller ruffian again. 

“ But what are we to do then S” said the shorter man—“ We 
■ promised, you know, to strip the wench, and send her begging 
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to her own b^ggariy cduntiy, and now you are for lettuig 
her go on.” 

** I did not say that,” said the other fellow, and whisperefi 
to his companion, who replied, “Be alive about it then, and 
don’t keep chattering till some travellers come up to nab us.” 

“ You must follow us off the road, young woman,” said the 
taller. 

“ For the love of God!” exclaimed Jeanie, “ as you were bom 
of woman, dinna ask me to leave the road! rat^ef take all I 
have in the world.” 

“What the devil is the wench afraid of?” said the other 
fellow. “ I tell you you shall codie to no harm; but if you will 
not leave the road and come with us, d—^n me, but I’ll beat 
your brains out where you stand.” 

“ Thou art a rough bear, Tom,” said his companion.—“ An 
yo touch her, Ill give ye a shake by the collar shall make the 
Leicrater beans rattle in thy guts.—Never mind him, girl; I 
will not allow him to lay a finger on you, if you walk quietly 
on with us ; but if you keep jabbering there, d-^r-n me, but I’ll 
leave him to settle it with you.” 

This threat conveyed all that is terrible to the imagination 
of poor Jeanie, who saw in him that “was of milder moi^” her 
only protection from the most brutal ti^tment She, therefore, 
not only followed him, but even held him by the sleeve, lest he 
should escape from her; and the fdlow, hardened as he was, 
seemed something touched by these marks of confidence, and 
repeatedly assured her, that he would suffer her to recrive no 
harm. 

Th^ conducted their prisoner in a direction leading more 
and more from the public road, but she observed that they kept 
a sort of tiwudc or' by-path, which relieved her fr .m part of her 
apprehensions, which would have been greatly increased had 
they not seemed to follow a determined and ascertained route. 
After about half-an-honris walking, all three in profound silence, 
th^ approached an old bam, whi^ stood on ^ edge of smne 
cultivate ground, but remote from everything likd a habitation. 
It was ita^, however, tenanted, for there was light in the 
windows. ’ 

One of the fbotpads scratched at the door, which was opened 
by a female, and they entered with their unhap^ piisotuff. 
An old woman, who was preparing food by the assistance of a 
stifling fire of lighted charcoal, asked them, in the name of the 
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devil, what the/ brought the weneh there for, aod why th^ did 
not strip her and turn her abroad on the common f 
• ** Come, obme; Mother Blood,” said the tall man, we'll do 
what’s right V> oblige you, and we’ll do no more; we are bad 
enough, but npt such as you would make us,—devils incarnate.” 

“ She has got a jark Jim* Ratdhfo,” said the short 
fellow, ** and Frank here won’t hear of our putting her through 
the mill.” 

** No, ibat I will not, by Gr—d!” answered Frank; ” but if 
old Mother Blood could keep her here for a little while, or send 
her back to Scotland, without hurting her, why, I see no harm 
in that—^not I.” 

“I’ll tdl you what, Frank Levitt,” said the old woman, “if 
you call me Mother Blood again, I’lk paint tliis gully” (and she 
held a knife up as if about to good her ^reat) “ in the 
best blood in your body, my bonny boy.” 

“ The price of ointment must be up in the north,” said Frank, 
“ that puts Mother Blood so much out of humour.” 

Without a moment’s hesitation the fuiy darted her knife at 
him with the vengeful dexterity of a wild Indian. As lie was 
on his guard, lie avoidofl the missile by a sudden motion of 
his head, but it whistled past his ear^ and stuck deep in the clay 
wall of a partition behina 

“ Gome, come, mother,” said the robber, seising her by both 
wrists, “ I shall teach you who’s masterand so saymg, he 
forced the hag backwards by main force, who strove vehemently 
imtil she sunk on a bunch of straw, and then, letting go her 
hands, he held up his finger towards her in the menacing posture 
by which a maniac is intimidated by his keeper. It appeared 
to produce the desired efiect; for she did not attempt to rise 
from the seat on which he had placed her* or ttik resume any 
measiures of actual violence, but wrung her withered hands with 
impotent rage, and brayed and howled like a demoniac. 

“I will keep my promise with you, you old devil,” said 
Frank; “ the wench shall not go forward on the Loudon road, 
but Lwill yidt have you touch a hair of her head, if it were but 
for your insolence.” 

This intimation seemed to compose in some*" degree the vehe¬ 
ment passion of the old hog; and while her exelamatione and* 
howls sunk into a lo^!^ maundering, growling tone of voice, 
anoth^ personage was added to this singular party. 

“ £h. l^onk Levitt,” said this new*comer, who entered v^ith 
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a ^p, stq), and jump, ^hich at once couFciyed her from the 
door into the centre of the party, ** were ye lolling our mother t 
or were ye catting the gnmter’s weasand that-Tam biougl^ 
in this morning % or have ye been reading youi^ prayeiEB ba^- 
ward, to bring up my aold acquaintance the deil omang ye 1" 

The tone of the speaket was so particular, that Jeanie imme> 
diately recognised the woman who had rode foremost of the pair 
which passed her just before she met the robbers; a drcumstance 
which greatly increased her terror, as it served to/dibw that the 
mischiefdesigned against her was premeditated, though hy whom, 
or for what cause, i^e was totally at a loss to coiye^FO. From 
the style of her cqnvamation, the reader also may probably ac¬ 
knowledge in this female an old acquaintance in the earlier part 
of our narrative. 

** Out, ye mad devil!” i^d Tom, whom she had disturbed in 
the mid^e of a draught of some liquor with which he had found 
means of accommodating himsdf; “ betwixt your Bess of Bed¬ 
lam pranks, and your dam’s fronzies, a man might live quieter 
in the devil’s ken than here.”—^And he again resumed the broken 
jug out of which he had been drinking. 

“ And wha’s this o’t)” said the n^ woman, dancing up to 
Jeanie Deans, who, although in great terror, yet watched the 
scene with a resolution *to let nothing pass unnoticed which 
might he serviceable in assisting her to escape, or informing her 
as to the true nature of her situation, and the danger attending 
it,—Wha’s this o’ti” again exclaimed Ma^ Wildfire. 
“ Douce Davie Deans, the auld doited whig body’s daughter, in 
a gipsy’s bam, and the night setting in ? This is a sight for sair 
een!—^Eh, sirs, the foiling off o’ ^e godly 1—and the t’other 
sister’s in the Tolbooth of Edinburgh; I am very sqei;^ for her, 
for my share—it^ my motiier wusses ill to her, and no,me— 
though maybe I bae as muckle cause.” 

*']^rk ye, Majge,” said the taller«rufSan,.. **yoa have, not 
such a touch of the devil’s blood as the hag your mother, who 
maybe bis dam for what I know—^take thla young woman to 
your kennel, and do net let the devil enter, though*^ should ask 
in God’s name.” ^ 

** On ay; thbt I will, Frank,” said Itolge, taking hold of 
Jeanie by the ana, and pulling her along; for it^s no fixr decent 
Christian young kddies, like her and to be keej^ng the like 
o’^you and Inborn Tam company at Iboie o' nght. Sae 
gude-e’en t’ye, siis, and mony (f them; and may ye a* sleep 
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till the hangman vanken yoy and then it will be weel the 
countiy.” 

• She then,’jB 0 her wild seemed suddenly to prompt her, 
w'alked demurely towards her mother, who, seated 1^ the char¬ 
coal fire, with the reflection of the red light.on her withered 
and distorted features marked by ereiy evU, passion, seemed the 
very picture of Hecate at her infei^ rites; and, suddenly 
dropping pn her knees, said, with the manner of a six years' old 
child, ** Mammie, hear me say my prayers b^ore I go to bed, 
and say God blem my bonny face, as ye used to do ]mg syne.” 

“ The deil flay the hide (f it to sole his brogues wi’ I" said 
the old lady, aiming a buffet at the supplicant, in answer to her 
duteous request. * 

The blow missed Madge, who, being probably acquainted by 
experience with the mode in whi^ her mother was wont to con¬ 
fer her maternal benedictions, slipt out of arm’s length with 
great dexterity and quickness. The hag then started qp, and, 
seizing a pair of old fire-tongs, would have amended her motion, 
by beating out the brains either of her daughter or Jeanie (she 
did not seem greatly to oare which), when her hand was once 
more arrested by tiie man whom they colled Frank Levitt, who, 
seizing her by the sho^der, flung .her from him with great 
violence, cxcUdmiogy “ Wliat, Mother Damnable—again, and in 
my sovereign presence!—Hark ye, Madge of Bedlam 1 get to 
your bole with your playfellow, or we shall have the devil to pay 
here, and nothing to pay him with.” 

Madge took Levitt’s advice, retreating as fast as she could, 
and dragging Jeanie along with her into a sort of recess, par¬ 
titioned off from the rest of the bam, and filled with straw, 
from \mch it appeared that it was intended, for the purpose of 
slumber. The moonlight shone, through an open *hole, upon a 
pillion, a pack-saddle, and one or two wallets, the travelling 
furniture of Mbdge and her a^niable mother .—** Now, saw ye 
e’er in your life,” said Madge, “ sue dainty a chamber of deas ? 
see as the pioon shines down sae caller on the fresh ^trae! 
There's na a pleasanter c^ in Bedlam, for as braw a place as it 
is on the outside.—^Were ye ever in Bedlam 

**Ho,” answered Jeanie fldntiy, appalled by the question, and 
the way in which it was put, yet willifil; to soetba her Hisane* 
cconpanioh, being in f^iCumstances so unm^pily precarioas, that 
even the society of this gibbering madwoman seemed a species 
of protection. 
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*^6ver ill Bedlam V' Said Madge^ ae if with some suriffise.— 
** But ye’ll hae been in the cdls at Edinbmgh 1” 

“ We ver,” repeated Jeania ’ • * 

“ Weel, I think thae daft carles the magistrates send naebody 
to Bedlam but me—-thae maun hae an unco respect for me, 
for whenever 1 am. brought to them, thae aye hae me back to 
Bedlam. But troth, Jeanie” (she said this in a very confi¬ 
dential tone), to teU ye my private mind about it, .1 think ye 
are at nae great loss; for the keeper's a cross-patch, and he 
maun haib it a’ his ain gate, to be sure, or he m^es the placo 
waur than hell. I often tdl him he's the daitest in a' the 
house.—But what' are they making sic a skirling forf—^Deil 
ane o* them's get in hero—^it wadna be mensfU' 1 1 will sit wi’ 
my back again the door; *It winna be that easy sturing me.” 

“ Madge !"—“ Madge I ”—“ Madge Wildfere 1 ”—“ Madge 
devil! what have ye done with the horse V* was repeatedly 
asked Jby the men without. 

** He’s e’en at his supper, puir thing,” answered Madge; 
“ deil an ye were at yours, too, an it were scauding brimstane, 
and then we wad hae less o’ your din.” 

“His supper 1” answered the more sulky ruffian—“What 
d’ye mean by that!—Tell «me where 1^ is, or 1 will knock your 
Bedlam brains out!” 

“ He’s in Gafier Gablewood’s wheat-dose, an ye maun ken.” 

“ His wheat-close, you crazed jilt I” answered the other, with. 
on accent of great indignation. 

“ O, dear Tyburn Torn, man, what ill will the blades of the 
young wheat do to the puir nag 1” 

“ That is not the question,” said the other robber; “but whatl 
the country will sqy to us to-morrow, when they see him ih such 
quarters ¥-^o, Tom, and bring him in; and avoid fho soft 
ground, my lad; leave no hoof-track behind you.” 

“ I Ihink you give me always the fiig of it, 'v^batever is to be 
done,” grumbled his companion. 

“ Beap, Laurence, you’re bug enough,” mid tb^ other; mid 
the fdlow left the bam accordingly, wit^ut farther mmon- 
strance. « 

In the meanwhile, Madge had arratiged" herself for repose on 
the %traw; but stitt% a half-sitting posture^ with her bmk 
resting against the ’door of the hov^ which, as it ope^ hi- 
wa^s, was in tlds matmer kept shut by the weight of the 
person. 
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** There^s mair shifts by steolmg, JdkaSB,** said Madge 
firej “thoi;igh whiles 1 can hardly get our mother to think 
«pae. Wha wad hae thought but mysoU of making a bolt of my 
ain back-bane^ But it’s no sae strong as thae that 1 hae seen 
in the Tcdbooth at Edinburgh. The hammermen of Edinburgh 
are to my mind afore the warld for mfLlring stancheons, ring¬ 
bolts, fetter-bolts, bars, and locks. And they arena that bad at 
girdles for carcakes neither, though the Gu’ross hammermen 
have the g^ree for that. My mother had ance a bonny Cu’ross 
girdle, and I thought to have baked carcases on it for my puir 
wean that’s dead and gane nae fair way—But we maim a’ dee, 
ye ken, Jeanie—You Camcronian bodies ken that brawlies; 
and ye’re for making a hell upon earth that ye may bb less 
unwillin’ to part wi’ it. But as^ touching Bedlam that ye were 
speaking about, I’se ne^er recommend it muckle the tae gate or 
the other, be it right—^be it wrang. But ye ken what the sang 
says.” .^d, pursuing the unconnected and floating wanderings 
of her mind, she sung aloud— 

" Tn the bonny cells of Bedlam, 

Ere I was ane>and«tweuty, 

I had hein])!pn bracelets strong, 

And merry whips, jjling'dong, 

And prdyer and fasl^g plenty. 

' “Wed, Jeanie, I am something horse the night, and, 1 
ccmna sing muckle mair; and troth, I think, I am gaun to 
sleep.” 

She drooped her head on her breast, a posture from which 
Jeanie, who would have given the world for an opportunity of 
quiet to*consider the means and the probability of her escape, 
veiy careful not to disturb her. After noddiqg, however, 
for a minute or two, with her eyes half-closed, the unquiet and 
restless spirit of, her malady again assailed Madge. She raised 
her head, and spoke, but with a lowered tone, which was 
again gradually overcome hj drowsiness, to which the fatigue 
of a dgy’s joilmey on horseback bad probably given unwonted 
eecasion,—1 di^a ken what makes me sae sleepy—amaist 
never sleep till my bonny Lady Moon gangs tift her bed—mair 
by token, when she's at foU, ye ken, rijgnng aboon us yc||Lder ^ 
in her gland silver coach—have danc^^ her my lane soin^ 
times for very joy—and whiles dead folk came and danced wi’ 
me—the like o* Jock Porteous, or ony body I had ken'd when 1 
VOL. vn. * ^ 
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'wa^iTing —for ye maun" ken I was ance dead myseU.* Here 
the poor maniac aung, m a low and wild tone^ 

' C 

** My banes are buried in yon kiricyerd 
See far ayont riie sea, 

And it is but my blithesome gbsist 
That's speakbig now to thee. 

''But after a', Jeanie, my woman, naebody kens wed wha*8 
living and wha's dead'—or wha’s gone to Faiiyland—there’s 
another question. Whiles I think puir bairn's dead—ye 
ken very weel it’s bilried—but that signifies naething. I have 
had it on my knee a hundred tfines, and a liimdr^ till that, 
since it was buribd—and how could that be were it dead, ye 
ken 1—^it’s merely impossible.”—-And here, some conviction half- 
overcoming the reveries of her Imagination, she burst into a fit 
of crying and ejaculation, “ Wae’s me t wae's me 1 wae’s me I” 
till at length she moaned and sobbed heisdf into a de^ deep^ 
which was soon intimated by her breathing hard, leaving Jeanie 
to her own melancholy reflections and observations. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-NINTH. 

Bind her quickly; or, by this steel, 

I’ll tell, elthou^ I truss for company. 

FuiTCHEB. 

Thb imperfect light which shone into the window enabled 
Jeanie to see that there was scarcely any chance of tTinfang her 
escape in that direction j for the aperture was high in the wall, 
and BO narrow, that, could she have climbed up to it, she might 
well doubt wbethw it would have permitted h» to pass her 
body through it. An unsuccessful attempt to escape would be 
sure to draw down worse treatment than she now received, and 
she, therdbre, resolved to watch her opportunity carefidl^ ere 
making such a perilous effort For this purpose she applied 
hersdf to the nimous clay partition, whidi divided the hovel in 
whieh she now was fimm the rest of the waste bam. It was 
decayed and ftdl of mcks and chinks, one of wUch she enlarged 
with her fingers, cautiously and without noises tmtil she could 
obtain a plain view of the old hag and the talW nifliaii, whom 
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called Levitt, seated together beside the decayed ^ of 
charcoal, and apwently enga^ in dose conference.' She \iras 
*at first terriM oy the sight; for the features of the old woman 
had a hideous cast of haj^ened and inveterate malice and i]l> 
humdur, and those of the man, though naturally less un&vour- 
able, were such as corresponded well with licentious habits, and 
a lawless profession. 

. ** But I remembered,” said Jeanie, ** my worthy fathers tales 
of a winter evUog, how he was confined with the blessed martyr, 
Mr. James Benwick, who lifted up the fallen standard of &e 
true reformed E^k of Seotlond, alW the worthy and renowned 
Daniel Cameron, our last blessed banner-mau, had fallen among 
the swords of the wicked at Airsmoss^ and how the very hearts 
of the wicked malefactors and murderers, whom they were con¬ 
fined withal, were melted like wax at the sound of thmr doc¬ 
trine : and I bethought mysell, that the same help that was wi* 
them in their strait, wad be wi* me in mine, an 1 could but 
watch the Lord's time and opportunity for delivering my feet 
from their snare; and I minded the Scripture of the blessed 
Psalmist, wliilk he insisteth on, as weel in the forty-second aa 
in the forty-third psalm—* Why art thou cast down, 0 my soul, 
and why art thou disquieted within ihc 7 Hope in God, for I 
shall yet praise Him, who is the health of my countenance, and 
my Clod.’ ” 

Strengthened in a mind naturally calm, sedate, and firm, by 
the influence of religious confidence, this poor captive was enabled 
to attend to, and cennprehend, a great part of an interesting 
conversation which passed betwixt thoseainto whose hands she 
had fallen, notwitlistanding that their meaning was partly dis¬ 
guised by the occasional use of cant terms, of which «](^uie knew 
not the import, by the low tone in which they spoke, and by 
their mode of supplying their broken phrases by shnigs and 
signs, as is usual*amongst those of their disorderly profession. 

The man opened the conversation ly saying, “How, dtjuue, 
you see I am 4rue to my fiiend. I have not foi^t that you 
pkmhed^a cbtiry,* which helped me through the bars of the 
Castle of Yorl^ and I came to do your work^thout asking 
queslidiiis; for one good turn deserves another. But now l^at 
Madge, who is as loud as Tom of Lincom,»is somewhat still, 
and this same lybum Heddie is shaking his beds after the old* 
nag, why, y6u must tell me what all is about, and what^s 

* Concfiolsd a knlfs. 
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to S^done—^for d—me if I touch the girl, or let her be touched, 
and she ivith Jim Bat's pass, too." 

“ Thou art an honest lad, Fiaoh/* answered tl^e old woman,' 
“ but e’en too good for thy t^e; thy tender heart wDl get thee 
into trouble. I will see ye gang up Holbom Hill backmird, and 
a’ on the word of some E^y loon that could never hae rapp^ to 
ye had ye drawn your knife across his weasand." 

** You may bo balked there, old one," answered tjjiie robber; 
** I have' known many a pretty lad cut short in hiB>6rBt summer 
upon the road, because he was something hasty with his flats 
and sharps. Besides, a man woidd fain live out his two years 
with a good conscience. So, tell me wliat all this is about, and 
what’s to bo done for you that one can do decently 

“Why, you must know, FiTink—but first taste a snap of 
right Hollands.” She draw a flask from her pocket, and fflled 
the fellow a large bumper, which he pronounced to be the right 
thing.—“ You must know, then, Frank—^wunna ye mend your 
hand 1’’ again oflering the flask. 

“No, no,—^when a woman wants mischief from you, she 
always begins by filling you drunk. D—^n all Dutch courage. 
What I do 1 will do sob^ly—I’ll last the longer for that too." 

“ Well, then, you must know," resnjned the old woman, with¬ 
out any further attempts at propitiation, “ that this girl is going 
to London.” 

Here Jeanie could only distinguish .the word sister. 

The robber answered in a louder tone, “ Fair enough that ; 
and what the devil is your business with itt" 

“Business enough,)[ think. If the b— queers the noose, 
that silly cull will marry her." , 

“ And who cares if he does 1" said the man. 

“ Wlio cAes, ye donnord Neddie 1 I care j and 1 will strangle 
her with my own hands, rather than she sho^d come to Madge’s 
preferment." 

“ Madge’s preferment 1 Does your old blind eyes see no flurther 
than *fchat t If he is as you say, d’ye think he’U^ dver marry a 
moon-calf like Madge 1 Ecod, that’s a good one—^Many ^a^ 
Wildfire I—Ha ^ ha 1 ha I” 

“ Hark yOf cTBck-iqpe padder, hdni beggar, and bred thief I" 
rephbd the hag, “ supj^KMse ho never manries the wench, is that a 
reason he should iflariy another, and that oUier to bold my 
^ughter’s place, and shis crazed, and 1 a beggar, and all along 
of 1dm t But I know that oi him will hang him—I know that 
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of him \rill hang him, if he had a thotsand lives—I know^iat 
of him vdll hang—^hang—^hang him I” 

, She grinned as she repeated and dwelt upon the fatal mono- 
syllable^ with*the emphasis of a vindictive fiend. 

** Then why don’t you hang—^hang—^hang him ?” said Frank, 
repeating her words contemptuously. “ There would be more 
sense in that, than in wreakhig yourself here upon two wenches 
that have done you and your daughter no ill.” 

** No ill1”;inswered the dd woman—^^and he to many this 
jail-bird, if ever she gets her foot loose!” 

** But as there is no chance of his marrying a bird of your 
brood, I cannot, for my soul* see what you have to do with 
all this,” again replied the robber, shrugging his shoulders. 
“ Where there is aught to be ^t, I’il go as far as my neigh¬ 
bours, but 1 hate mischief for xmsc^ef s sake.” 

** And would you go nae length for revenge 9” said the hag 
—“for revenge—the sweetest morsel to the mouth that ever 
was cooked in hell 1” 

“The devil may keep it for his own eating, then,” said 
the robber j “for hang me if I like the sauce he dresses it 
with." 

“ Revenge !” continued the old wopian; “ why, it is the best 
reward the devil ^'ves ul for oiu: time here and hereafter. I 
have wrought hard for it—1 have suffered for it—and I have 
sinned for it—and I will have it,—or there is neither justice- in 
heaven or in hell 1” 

Levitt had by this time lighted a pipe, and was listening witli 
great composure to the frantic and vindictive ravings of the old 
hag. He was too much hardened by his course of life to he 
shocked* with them—too indifierent, and probably too stupid, 
to catch any part of their animation or energy! “ ftit, mother,” 
he said, after a pause, “ still I say, that if revenge is yom* wish, 
you should take*it on the young fc^ow himself.” 

“ 1 wish 1 could,” she said, ^wlug in her breath, with the 
eagerness of a thirsly person while mimicking the action of 
dibikiig—“ r wish I could—but no—I cannot—cannot.” 

“And why not 1—You would think little of peaching and 
hanging him for this Sco^ afiair.—Bat me,* one might liave 
milled the Bank of England, and less noise almt it,” • ' 

“1 have nursed him at this withered breast,” answered the 
old woman, folding her hands on her bosom, as if pressing an 
infimt to ii, “and, though he has proved an adder to me~ 
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th«Hgh he has been tho destruction of me and mme~thoiigh 
he Hm mado me company for the devil, if there be a devil, and 
food for hell, if there be such a place, yet I cannot take his lif^ 
—No, I cannot,” she continued, with an appearance of rage 
against herself; “ I have thought of it—1 have tried it—but, 
Francis Levitt, I canna gang through wi't—Na, na—he was 
the first bairn I ever nurst—ill 1 had been—and man can never 
ken what woman feels for the bairn she has held first to her 
bosom 1" 

“To be sure,” said Levitt, “we have no experience; but, 
mother, th^ say you ha’n’t been so kind to other 6atrtM, as 
you call them, that have come m your way.—Nay, d—me, 
never lay your hand on the whittle, for I am captaiii and leader 
here, and I will have no iQBbellion.” 

Tlie hag, whose first motion had been, upon hearing the. 
(inestion, to grasp the haft of a large knife, now unclosed her 
hand, stole it away from the weapcUi, and suffered it to fall by 
her side, while she proceeded with a sort of smile—“ Bairns ! 
ye ore joking, lad—wha wad touch bairns 1 Madge, puir thing, 
had a misfortune wT ane—and the t'other”—Hera her voice 
sunk so much, that Jeanie, though anxiously upon the watch, 
could not cat<^ a word she said, until she raised her tone at 
the condusion of the sentence—“Lo Madge, in her doffin’, 
threw it into the NoF-lock, I trow.” 

Madge, whose slumbers, like those of most who labour under 
mental malady, had been short, and were easily broken, now 
mado herself heard from her pla^ of repose. 

“ Indeed, mother, that’s a great lie, for I did nao sic thing.” 

“ Hush, thou hdlicat devil,” said her mother—“ By Heaven I 
the other wench will be waking too.” 

“That may be dangerous,” said Frank; and ho rose, and 
followed Meg Mufdookson across the floor. 

“ Rise,” said the hag to her daughter, “ or I sail drive the 
knife between the planlte into the Bedlam back of thee 1” 

Aignrently she at the same time seconded her threat by 
pricking her with the point of a knife, for Madge> with a faint 
scream, changed her place, and door opened. 

The oM womkn held a oondle iiL*'one hand, and a knife in 
the pther. Levitt appeared behind her, whetW with a view 
of preventing, or assisting her in any violence she might medi¬ 
tate, could not be well guessed. Jeanie’s presence of mind 
stood her friend in this dreadful erisis. She had resolution 
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naough to maintain the attitude and manner d one vrho aj^eps 
pirofoundly, and to r^^te even her breathing, notvithatanding 
^the agitation of JInstant terror, so as to correspond with hv 
attitude. * 

The old woman passed the light across her eyes; and although 
Jcanie’s fears were so powerfuUy awakened by this movement, 
that she often declared afterwards, that she thought sho saw 
the figures of her destined murderers through hei^ dosed eye¬ 
lids, ^e had still the resolution to maintain ^e feint, on which 
her safety perhaps depended. 

Levitt looked at her with fixed attention; he then turned 
the old woman out of the f>lace, and followed her himself. 
Having r^ained the outward apartment, and seated themselves, 
Jeanie'heard the highwayman say, tocher no small relief, ** She^s 

fiist as if she were in Bedfordshire.—Now, old Meg, d—n mo 
if I con understand a glim of this story of yours, or what good 
it will do'you to hang the one wench and torment the other; 
but, rat me, I wiU be true to my friend, and serve ye the way 
ye like it. I see it will bo a bad job; but I do thhik I could 
get her down to Surfleet on the Wash, and so on board Tom 
Moonshine’s neat lugger, and keep her out of the way three or 
four weeks, if tlxat will please ye—But d—n me if any one shall 
harm her, unless they hare a mind l!b choke on a brace of blue 
plums.—^It’s a cruel bad job, and 1 wish you and it, Meg, were 
both at the devih” 

“ Never mind, hinny Levitt,” smd the old woman; “ you are 
a rufficr, and wiU have a’ your ain gate—She shanna gang to 
heaven an hour sooner for me; I carena whether she live or die 
—^it’s her sister—ay, her sister 1” 

** Wdl, we’ll say no more about it; 1 hear Tom coming in. 
We’ll couch a hogshead,'*^ and so better had ydtu” Th^ retired 
to repose accordingly, and all was silent in this asylum of 
iniquity. . 

Jeanie lay for a long time awake. At break of day she heard 
the two ruffians leave the bom, after whispering to tl)e old 
womag for li&me time. The sense that she was now guarded 
by persons of her own sex gave her some confidence, and 
irresistiblo lassitude at length threw her into sltunber. 

When the captive awakened, the sun was high in heaven,« 
and the morning considerably advanced. *Madge Wildfire was 
still in the hovel which had served them foi the night, and 
* Lay oursolTW tlown to sleep. 
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inuA^iatdj bid her good>moining, with her usual air of insane 
glee. “ And d'ye ken, lass," said Madge, “ there’s queer things 
chanced since ye hae been in the land of Nod.. The constable^ 
hae been here, woman, and they met wi’ my Mnnie at the 
door, and they whirl’d her awa to the Justice’s about the man’s 
wheat.—Dear 1 thae English churls think as muckle about a 
blade of wheat or grass, as a Scotch laird does about his mau- 
kins and hia«muir-poots. Now, lass, if ye like, well play them 
a fine jink; we will awa out and take a walk—will mak 
imco wark when they miss us, but we can easily be back by 
dinner time, or before dark night at ony rate, and it will be some 
frolic and fi*esh air.—But maybe ye wad like to take some 
breakfast, and then lie down again 1 I ken by mysell, there’s 
whilos 1 can sit wi* my head in my hand the haill day, and 
havena a word to cast at a dog—and other whiles, ^at 1^ 
canna sit still a moment. That’s when the folk thii^ me warst, 
but I am aye canny eneugh-^ye needna be fcarea to walk wi’ 
mo.” 

Had Madge Wildfire been the most raging lunatic, instead 
of possessing a doubtful, uncertain, and ti^ight sort of ratio¬ 
nality, yarying, probably, from the influence of the most trivial 
causes, Jeanie would hanlly have objected to leave a place of 
captivity, where she had so much to'^approhend. She eagerly 
astuied Madge that she had no occasion for further sleep, no 
desire whatever for eating; and, hoping internally that she was 
not guilty of sin in doing so, flattered her keeper’s crazy 
htunour for walking in the woods. 

** It’s no a’thegither for that neither," said poor Madge ; but 
I am judging ye will wun the better out o’ thae folk’s hands; 
no that they are a’thegither bad folk neither, but thby have 
queer ways wi* thbm, and 1 whiles dinua think it h>iS ever been 
weel wi’ my mother and me since we kept sic-liko company.’’ 

With the haste, the joy, the fear, and the hope of a lib^ted 
captive, Jeanie snatched up her little bundle, followed Madge 
into 4he firee air, and eagerly looked round her for a human 
habitation; but none was to be seen. The grouifd was 4 »rtly 
cultivated, and partly left in its natural state, according as 
the fim^ of th^ slovenly agriculturists hod decided. In its 
> natujuil state it was waiste, in some places covered with dwarf 
trees and bushes, mothers swamp, end dsewhere firm and dry 
downs or pasture grounds. 

Jeanie’s active mind next led her to eoi^jecture which way 
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the fajgh-nMid lay, whence she had beeo forced. If she n}|;piuGd 
that public road, she imagined she must soon meet some per> 
^ son, or arrire at some house, where she might tdl her stoiy, 
and request *protection. But, after a glance around het, she 
saw wi^ regret that she had no means whatever of directing 
her course with any degree of certainty, and that she was still 
in dependence upon her crazy companion. “ Shall we not walk 
upon the high-road?” ^d she to Madge, in suqh a tone as 
a nurse mtes jto coax a child. “ It’s brawer walking on the road 
than among thae wild bushes and whins.” 

Madge, who was walking very fast, stopped at this question, 
and looked at Jeanie with a sddden and scrutinising glance, that 
seemed to indicate complete acquaintance with her purpose. 
“Aha, lassl” she exclaimed, “are.ye gaun to guide us that 
.gate?—^Ye’ll be for making ybur heels save your head, I am 
judging.” 

Jeanie h^tated for a moment, on hearing her companion thus 
express herself, whether she had not better take the hint, and 
try to outstrip and get rid of her. But she knew not in which 
direction to fly; she was by no means sure that she would 
prove the swiftest, and perfectly conscious that in the event of 
her being pursued and overtaken, she would be inferior to the 
madwoman in strength, * She therefore gave up thoughts for 
the present of attempting to escape in that manner, and, saying 
a few words to allay Madge’s suspicions, she follow^ in anxious 
apprehension the wayward path by which her guide thought 
proper to lead her. Madge, infirm of purpose, and easily recon¬ 
ciled to the present scene, whatever it was, began soon to talk 
Avith her usual diffuseness of ideas. 

“It’l a dainly thing to be,in the woods on a fine morning 
like this! I like it far better than the to\m, for^ there isna a 
wheen duddie bairns to be crying after ane, as if ano were a 
warld’s wonder^ just because ane maybe is a thought bonnier 
and better pnt-on than their neighbours—though, Jeanie, ye 
suld never be proud o’ biaw daiths, or beauty ueither-v-wae’s 
me ! thqy’ie'but a snare—^I ance thought better o’ them, and 
what came o’t ?” 

“ Are ye sure ye ken the way ye are taking^is ?” said Jeanie, 
who began to imagine that /&e was getting deeper intg the^ 
woods and more remote from the high-road 

“Do 1 ken the road?—^Wasna I mony a day living here, 
and what for ahouldna I ken the road ? I might hoe forgotten, 
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tooy^OT it was afore myt accident; but there are some things 
ane obu never forget, let them try it as muokle as they likei” 

By this time th(^ had gained the deepest part of a patch of ^ 
woodland. The trees were a little separated from each other, 
and at the foot of one of them, a beautiful poplar, was a hillock 
of moss, such as the poet of Grasmere has described. So soon 
as she arrived at this spot, Madge Wildfire, joining hm* hands 
above her with a loud scream that resembled laughter, 
flung herself all at once upon the spot, and remained lying 
there motionless. 

Jennie’s first idea was to take the opportunity of flight; hut 
her desire to escape yielded for & moment to apprehension for 
the poor insane being, who, she thought, might perish for want 
of relief. With an eflort^ which in her circumstances, might 
be termed hemic, she st< -oped down, spoke in a soothing tone, . 
and endeavoured to raise up the forlorn creature. She effected 
this with difficulty, and as she placed her against lIRe tree in a 
sitting posture, she observed with surprise, that her compleziou, 
usually florid, was now deadly pale, and that her face was 
bathed in tears. Notwithstanding her own extreme danger, 
Jeanie was affected by the situation of her companion; and the 
rather, that, through the whole train of her wavering and in¬ 
consistent state of mind abd line of (conduct, she discerned a 
general colour of Ipudness towards herself, for which she felt 
gratitude. 

Let me alane!—^let me alane I” said the poor young woman, 
as her paros^sm of sorrow began to abate—“ Let me alane—^it 
does mo good to weep. I canna shed tears but maybe aucc or 
twice a year, and 1 aye come to wet this tiuf with them, that 
the flowers may grow fair, and the grass may bo green.^*' 

“But wh^ is the matter with you?” said Jeauie—“Why 
do you weep so bitterly V’ 

“There’s matter enow,” r^ied the lunatic,..—“malr than 
ae puir mind can bear, I trow. Stay a bit, and I'll tell yon a* 
about it; for 1 like ye, Jeanie Deans—a’b^y spoke woel about 
ye when we lived in the Fleasaunts—^And X mind fi^o the^riuk 
o’ milk ye gae me yon day, when I had been on Arthur’s Seat 
for four<and-twenty hours, looking for the ship that somebody 
tMras ^^ulfog in.” « 

These words recalled to Jeanie’s recoUectien, that, in fact, she 
had been one morning much fii^tened by meeting a crasy 
young woman near her father’s house at an early hour, and 
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that, as she appeared to be hann^, her appxehensiop had 
been changed into pity, and she had rdiev^ the udhapp}' 
wanderer with§ome fo^, wluch she devoured mth the haste* 
of a fvnished person. The incident, trifling in itself, was at 
present of great importance, if it should be found to have made 
a favourable and permanent impression in her Ihvour on the 
mind of the object of her charity. 

** Yes,” said Madge, ** I’ll t^ ye a’ about it„ for ye are a 
decent man’s daughter—Douce Davie Deans, ye ken—and 
maybe ye’U'can teach me to find out the narrow way, and the 
straight path, for I have been bmrning bricks in Egypt, and 
walking through the weary* wilderness of Sinai, for lang and 
mony a day. But whenever I think about mine errors, I am 
like to cover my lips for shame.”—Here she looked up and 
smiled.—“It’s a strange thing now—I haespoke mair gude 
words to yon in ten minutes, ^an I wad speak to my mother 
in as moi^ years—it’s no that I diima think on them—and 
whiles they ore just at my tongue’s end, but then comes the 
devil, and brushes my lips wil£ his black wing, and lays his 
broad black loof on my mouth—for a black loof it is, Jeanic— 
and sweeps away a’ my gude thoughts, and dits up my gude 
words, and pits a wheen fule sangs and idle vanities in their 
place.” « * 

“ Try, Madge,” said Jeanie,—“try to settle your mind and 
make your breast clean, and you’ll find your heart easier.— 

Just resist the devU, and he will flee from you—and mind that, 
as my worthy father tells mo, there is nae devil sae dcceitfu’ as 
our ain wandering thoughts.” 

“ And that’s tnie too, lass,” said Madge, starting up; “ and 
I’ll gaaig a gate where the devil daurna follow me; and it’s a 
gate that you will like dearly to gang—^but Ell ke^p a fast hand 
o’ your aim, for fear Apollyon should stride across the path, as 
he did in the pilgrim’s Progress.” 

Accordingly she got up, and, taking Jeanie by the arm, 
began to w^ forw^ at a great pace; and soon, to com¬ 
panion’s n(/ snail joy, came into a marked path, with the 
meanders of which seemed perfectly acquaint^ Jeaiu'e 
endeavoured to bring hsr back to the confessional, but the 
fanqy was gone by. In fact, the mind^of this deranged^being 
resembled nothing so much as a quantity of flry leaves, which 
may for a few minutes remain still, but are instantly discom¬ 
posed put in motion by tiie first casual breath of air. She 
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had iMW got John Bunyan^s parable into her head, to the exclu- 
.aien of everything else, and on she went with great volubility. 

“ Bid ye never read the PUgrim's Progress ? ^ And you shaU 
be the woman, Christiana, and I will be the maidta, Mercy— 
for ye ken Mercy was of the foiier oountenance, and the more 
alluring than her companion—and if 1 had my littie messan 
dog here, it would be Great-heart, their guide, ye ken, for he 
was e'en as bauld, that he wad bark at ony thing twenty 
times his sine; and that was e’en the death of huHj. fdr he bit 
Corporal MaG^ypme’s heels ae morning when they were haul¬ 
ing me to the guard-house, and Corporal MacAlpine killed the 
bit faithfu' thing vd’ his Lochaber lae—deil pike the Highland 
banes o’ him." 

“0 fie! Madge," said d^anie, “ye should not speak such 
words." 

“ It’s very true," said Madge, shaking her head j “ but then 
I mamma think o' my puir bit doggie, Snap, when I saw it 
lying dying in the gutter. But it’s just as weel, for it suffered 
l^th cauld and hunger when it was living, and in the grave 
there is rest for a’ things—rest for the doggie, and my puii 
bairn, and me." 

“ Yodr bairn said Jeanie, conceiving that by speaking on 
such a topic, supposing it to*he a real ofie, she could not fail to 
bring her companion to a more composed temper. 

She was mistaken, however, for Madge coloured, and replied 
with some anger, “My bairn 1 ay, to he sure, my bairn. 
Whatfor shouldna I hae a baini and lose a bairn too, as weel 
as your bonnie tittle, the Lily of St. Leonard’s 

The answer struck Jeanie with some alarm, and she was 
anxious to soothe the irritation she had unwittingly'given 
occasion to. •“ I aih very sorry for your misfortune"—^ 

“Sorry! what jwad ye be sorry for?" answered Madge. 
“ The baiin was a blessing—^that is, Jeanie, it wad hae been a 
blessing if it hadna been for my mother; but my mother’s a 
queer ufoman.—^Ye see, there was an auld carle wi’ a bit land, 
and a gude dat o’ siller besides, just the very picture of ol<i Mr. 
Feeblemind or Mr. Beady-to-^t, that Great-heart delivered 
from Slaygood the^giant, when he was rifimg him and about to 
pick ^ j^nes, for Slaygood was of the nature of the flesh- 
eaters—and Great-heaot killed Giant Despair too-—but I am 
doubting Giant Despair’s come alive again, for a’ the story hook 
—^1 find him busy at my heart whUea." 
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and so the auld carle,” haid Jeanie, for she was 
painfully interested in getting to the tnith of Madge's bistoi;^ 
» which she Could not but suspect was in some extraordinary 
way linked and entwined with the fate of her sister. She was 
also desirous, if possible, to engage her companion in some 
narrative which might be carried on in a lower tone of voice, 
for she was in great apprehension lest the elevated notes of 
Madge's conversation should direct her mother or the robbers in 
search of lham. 

“ And so the auld carle,” said Madge, repeating her words— 

I wish ye had seen him s^oiting about, aff ae leg on to the 
other, wi' a kind o' dot-and-go-one sort o' motion, as if ilk ane 
o’ his twa legs had belanged to sindry folk—^but Gkmtle* George 
could take him aff brawly—£h^ as I«nsed to laugh to see George 
gang hip-hop like him!—I dinna ken, I think I laughed 
heartier then than what I do now, though maybe no just sae 
muckle.” 

“ And who was Gentle George?” said Jeanie, endeavouring to 
^ bring her back to her stoiy. 

“ 0, he was Geordie Bobertson, ye ken, when he -was in 
Edinburgh; but that’s no his right name neither—His name 

is-But what is your business wif his name ?” said she, as if 

upon sudden recollectioi?. ‘‘What have ye to do asking for 
folk's names?—Have ye a mind I should scour my knife between 
your ribs, as my mother says ?” 

As this was spoken with a meuacing tone and gesture, 
Jeanie hastened to protest her total innocence of purpose in the 
accidental question which she had asked, and Mad^ Wildfire 
went on somewhat pacified. 

“Never ask folk’s names, Jeanie—^it’s no,civil—I hae seen 
half-ordozen o’ folk in my mother’s at ance, and" ne’er ane a’ 
them ca’d the ithor by his name j and Daddie Batton says, it is 
the most uncivil thing may be, because the bailie bo^es are 
aye asking fashions questions, when ye saw sic a man, or sic a 
man; and if ye dinna ken their names, ye ken there can •be nae 
mair epeer’d'about it.” . 

“ In what strange school,” thought Jeanie to herself, “ has 
tliis poor creature 'been bred up, where such remote precautions 
are taken against the pursuits of justice? What would my 
father or Beuben Butler think if I wne tb tell them there are 
sic folk in the world? And to abuse the simplicity of this 
demented creature ! Oh, that I were but safe at bame among 
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min^ain leal and true people! and I’ll bless God, while I have 
Uteath, that placed me amongst those who live in His fear, and 
under the sh^ow of His wing." ' ^ 

She was interrupted by the insane laugh of Madge Wildfire, 
as she saw a magpie hop across the path. 

** See there!—^t^t was the gate my auJd joe used to cross the 
country, but no just sae lightly—^he hadna wings to help his 
auld legs, I trow; but I l^oved to liave married him for a’ 
that, Jeanie, or my mother wad luie been the dead V me. But 
then came in the story of my poor bairn, and my mother 
thought he wad be deaved wi* it's oldriing, and she pat it away 
in below the bit bourock of turf yonder, just to be out o’ the 
gate j and I think she buried my best wits with it, for I have 
never been just mysell F>itn;e. And only think, Jeanie, after 
Tuy mother had b^ at a' these pains, the auld doited body 
Johnny Drottle turned up his nose, and wadua hae aught to 
say to me! But it’s litrie 1 care for him, for 1 have led a 
merry life ever since, and ne’er a'braw gentleman looks at me 
but ye wad think he was gaun to drop off his horse for mere 
love of me. I have ken’d some o' them put their hand m their 
pocket, and gie me as mudde as sixpence at a time, just for my 
weel-iaured &co.’’ « ^ 

This speech gave Jeanie a dark insight into Madge’s history. 
She had been courted by a wealthy suitor, whose addresses her 
mother had favoured, notwithstanding the objection of old age 
and deformity. She had been seduced by some profligate, and, 
to conceal her shame and promote the advantageous mat^ she 
had planned, her mother had not hesitated to destroy the off¬ 
spring of their intrigue. That the c<jnsequeuoe diould be the 
total derangement .of a mind which was coostithtioTia^ un¬ 
settled by giddiness and vanity, was extremdy natural; and 
such was, in fact, history of Madge Wildfire's insanity. 
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•CHAPTEB THIBTIBTH. 

So free firom danger, ft«e from fear. 

They croased the court—right glad they were. 

CBBlStaBKIu 

PiT3BSUiNa .the path which Madge had chosen, Jeanie Deans 
observed, to her no small delight, that marks of more cultiva¬ 
tion appeared, and the thatched roofs of bouses, with their blue 
smoko ariEiing in little eolumns^ were seen embosomed in a tuft 
, of trees at some distance. The track led in that direction, and 
Jeanie, therefore, resolved, while Madge continued to pursue it, 
- that she would ask her no questions; having had the penetra¬ 
tion to observe, that by doing so she ran the risk of irritating 
her guide, or awakening suspicions, to the impressions of which, 
persons in Madge’s unsettled state of mind are particularly 
liable. 

* Madge, therefoi'e, uninterrupted, went on with the wild dis¬ 
jointed chat which W rambling imagiuatiou suggested; a mood 
in which she was much more communicative respecting her own 
history, and that of othei;j, than when there was any attempt 
made, by direct queries, or cross-eacaminations, to extract infor¬ 
mation on these subjects. 

It’s a queer thing,” she said, “ but whiles I can speak about 
the bit bairn and the rest of it, just as if it had b^ another 
body’s, and no my ain; and whiles I am like to break my heart 
about it—Had you ever a bairn, Jeanie 
Jeanie .replied in the negative. 

“ Ay; but your sister h^ though—^and I kon what camo o’t 
too.” 

“ In the name of heavenly mercy,” said Jeouicr, forgetting the 
line of conduct v^ich she had hitht^rto adopted, “ t^ me but 

what became of that unfortunate babe, and”- 

Madge shopped, looked at her gravdy and fixedly, and ^len 
broke iflto a great fit of laughing—“ Aha^ lass,—catch me if 
you can—I tMnk it|s easy to gar you trow opy thing.—How 
mild I ken onything o’ your aistei^ weant Lasses snld 
uaeihing to do wi’ weans tOl thqy are marne^—and then a’ we 
gussips and eommeis come in and feast as if it were the blithest 
• day in the warld.—^They say maidens’ balms are weel guided. 

I wot that wosna true of your tittie’s and m'liie, but these are 
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nad lales to toll.—I mauif just sing a bit to keep up my heart— 
Yt*a a sang that Gentle G^rge made on me lang Eyne, when 1 
went with him to Lockington wake, to see liim*act^‘upon a stage,* 
ill fine clothes, with the player folk. He might hae dune waur 
than married me that night as be promised—^better wed over 
the mixeu* as over the moor, as they say in Yorkshire—he 
may gang farther and fire waur—but that’s a’ ane to the 
- 

' I’m Mailg^ of the country, I'm Madge of the town, 

And I’m Madge of the Isd I am blithest to own— 

The Lady of Beevam diamonds may shine^ 

But has uot a heart half so lifhtsome as mine. 

' 1 am Queen of the Wake, and I’m Lady of Maj', 

And I lead the blitha ring round the May-pole to-day; 

The wildfire that fla-sties so fair and so fre^ 

Was never so bright, or so bonny, as me.’ 

I like that the best o’ a’ my sangs,” continued the maniac^ 

** because he made it. 1 am often singing it, and that’s maybe 
the reason folk ca’ me Madge Wildfire. I aye answer to the 
name, though it’s no my ain, for what’s the use of making a 
fash?” 

“But ye shonldna sing upon the Sabbath at least,” said 
tTeonie, who, amid all her distress anSi anxiety, could not help 
being scand^ised at the deportment of her companion, especially 
as they now approached near to the little village. 

Ay! is this Sunday?” said Madge. My mother leads sic 
a life, wi’ turnihg night into day, tliat one loses a’ count o’ the 
days o’ the week, and disna ken Sunday free Saturday. Besides, 
it’s a’ your whiggeiy—in England, folk sings when they like— 
And then, ye keiv you are Christiana and 1 am Mer(y-^nd ye 
ken, as they went on their way, they sang.”—And she^imme* 
diatdy raised one tf John Bunyan’s ^tties:— 

e 

** He that is down need fear no fail, 

He that is low no pride, 

He that is bumble ever sfaaU 
Have God to be his guide. 

i^Fnlnese to such a bnzthmi is . 

That go on pUgrlmage; 

HereHt^e, and hereafter bUssb 
Is beet from age to age.” 

* A homely proverhb signifying bettw wed a netUbhonr than one fetched 
from a disUmcet—Mlzm sigoifles dun^ilL 
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**Aiid Jo ye ken, Jeanie, I think tlDne’e much truth in that 
book, the Pilgrim’s Progress. The boy that sings that song 
> was feeding ^ Other’s sheep in the Valley of Humiliatioa, and 
« Mi; Great-heart says, that he lived a merrier life, and hod more 
.of the herb called h^rt’a^ase in his bosom, than they that wear 
silk and velvet like me, and are as bonny as 1 am.** 

Jeanie Deans had never read the fanciful and delightfid par¬ 
able to which Madge alluded. Bunyan was, indeed, a rigid 
Calvinist,'but then he was also a member of a B^tist congre¬ 
gation, so that his works had no place on David Deans’s shelf 
of divinity. Madge, however;^ at some time of her life, had been 
well acquainted, as it appeared, with the most popular of his 
performances, which, indeed, rarely fails to make a deep Impres¬ 
sion upon children, and people of the lower rank. 

“lam sure,” she continued, “ I may weel say I am come out 
of the dty of Destruction, for my mother is Mrs. Bate-eyes, that 
dwells at Deadmau's cornssr:; and Frank Levitt, and Tyburn 
Tom, they may be likened to Mistrust and Guilt, that came gal- 
^loping up, and struck the poor pilgrim to the ground with a 
great dub, and stole a bag of silver, which w'as most of his 
spending money, and so have they done to many, and will do to 
more. But now we will gang to tlje lutezpret^s house, for I 
ken a man tlmt will pla^ the Interpreter right wed; for ho has 
eyes lifted up to Heaven, the best of books in his hand, the law 
of truth written on his lips, and he stands as if he pl^ed wi* 
men—Oh, if I had minded what he bad said to me, I had never 
been the castaway creature that I am 1—But it is all over now. 
-r*But we’ll knock at the gate, and then the keeper will admit 
Christiana, bat Mercy Will be left out—and then I’ll stand at 
the 4^^} trembling and crying, and then Ohristiana—that's 
you, Jeanie—^will intercede for mej and ^eu Mer^y—that’s 
me, ye ken, will faint; and i^cn the Interpreter—yes, the 
Interpreter, that’s Mr. Staunton himself, will some out and take 
me—that’s poor, lost, demented me—by hand, and give 

me a poiflegianate, and a piece of boneyemnb, and a smalk bottle 
'of spirits, to stay my faintiiig—and then ^e good times will 
come bofik again, and we'll be the happiest folk you ever saw.” 

In the midst of the confused assemblage Sf ideas indicated 
in this speech, J’eanie thought s^e saw« serious puipose an the^ 
part of Madge, to endeavour to obtain the pardon and counte¬ 
nance of some one whom she had offended; an attempt the 
most likely of all others to bring them once more into contact 

vor.. VII. ♦ y 
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vrith* law and legal prote6tion. She, tiierefore, resolved to bo 
guided by her while she was in so hopefiil a dispositioii, and act 
for her own safety according to edreumstanoes. 

They were now dose by the village, one of th^ beaut^l 
scenes which are so often found in meny England, where ^e, 
cottages,' instead of being built in two direct Ihies on eadi side 
of a dusty high-road, stand in detached groups, interspersed 
not only with large oaks and ehns, but with fruit-trees, so 
many of which were at this time in flourish, that the grove 
seemed enamelled with their crimson and white blossoms. In 
the centre of the hamlet stood thg parish diurch, and its little 
Gothic tower, fro^ which at present was heard the Sunday 
chime of bells. 

We will wait here untfl the folk are a’ in the church-^they 
ca’ the kirk a church in England, Jeanie, be sure you mind 
that—^for if I was gaun forward amang them, a* the gaitts o' 
boys and lasses wad be ciyuig at Madge Wildfire's tail, the 
little hdl-rakers! and the beadle would be as hard upon us as 
if it was our fault. I like their skirling as ill as he does, I can 
tell him ; I’m sure I often wish there was a het peat doim their 
throats when they set them up that gate.” 

Conscious of lAie disorderly appearance of her own dress after 
the adventure of the preceding night, and of the grotesque habit 
and demeanour of her guide, and sensible how important it was 
to secure an attentive and impatient audience to her strange 
story from some one who might have the means to protect her, 
Jeanie readily actiuiesced in Madge’s proposal to rest under the 
frees, by which th^ were still somewhat screened, untfl the 
commencement of service should give *them on <q)portunity of 
entering the hamlet without attracting a crowd around*;^em. 
She made the less opposition, that Madge had intimated that 
this was not the vill^ where her mother was in cusioc^, and 
that the two squira of the pad were absent ^ in a different 
direction. 

She- sate herself down, therefore, at the foot of ^an* oak, and 
by the assistance of a jdadd fountain, which had be^ dammed* ' 
up for the use the villagers, and which! setv^ her .as a na¬ 
tural minor, she 'l)egBn—no uncommon tl4i% with a Scottish 
' nudduH of her rank—^toaaxiangp her toilette in the open tur, and 
bring her dresi, soiled and disordeirsd aa it was, into such order 
as the place and circumstances admitted. 

She soon perceived rekson, however, to regret that she had 
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Bet About thu task, however decent *and neoessaiy, in the pre- 
Bent time and society, Madge Wildfire, who, am^ other 
t indicatioiiLs '^f hisanily, had a most overweening c^inion of 
those chaims, to which, in fact, she had owed her miseiy, and 
whose mind, like a raft upon a lake, was agitated ai)4 driven 
about at random by each fresh impulse, no sooner beheld 
Jranie begin to arrange her hair, plaw her bonnet in order, 
rub the dust from her shoes and dothes, a(\just her neck-hand- 
kerchief and mittans, and so forth, than with imitative zeal 
she began to bedizen and trick herself out with shreds and 
remnants of beggarly fineiyf which she took out of a little 
bundle, and which, when disposed around her person,, made 
her appearance ten times more fantastic and apish than it had 
been before. • * 

Jeanie groaned in spirit, but daxed not iuteifere in a matter 
so delicate. Across the man’s cap or riding hat which she 
wore, Madge placed a broken and soiled white feather, inter¬ 
sected with one which had been shed ftom the train of a pea- 
nsock. To her diess, which was a kind of riding-habit, she 
stitched, pinned, and otherwise necuTcd, a huge furbelow of 
artificial ilowers, all crushed, wrinkled and dirty, which had at 
first bedecked a lady of (Quality, then descended to her Abigdl, 
and dazzled the inmates of the servants’ hall. A tawdry scarf 
of yellow silk, trimmed with tinsel and spangles, which hud 
seen as liard service, and boasted as honourable a transmission, 
was next flung over one shoulder, and fell across her person in 
tho momter of a shoulder-bdt, or baldrick. Madge then stripped 
off the coarse ordinary shpes, which she wore, and replaced them 
by a pajr of dirty satin ones, spangled and embroider^ to match 
the scarf, and famished with very high heela She hod cut a 
willow switch in her morning’s walk, almost as long as a boy’s 
fishing-rod. This she set hraself seriously to peel, and when it 
was transformed into such a wand as the Treasurer or High 
Steward bears on public occasions, she toM Jeanie tlu^ she 
thought tli^ pow looked decent,'* as young women should do upon 
the Siftidsy morning, and that, as the bella had done ringing, 
she WEB willing to conduct her to the Interpreter’s house. 

Jeanid sigh^ heavily, to ^ think it should be her lot on^e « 
- Lord^B day, and during kirk time too, to paesde the street ornn 
inhabited village with so very grotesque a comrade; but neces¬ 
sity had no kw, since, without a positive quarr^ with the 
madwoman, which, in tho circumstauces, would have been very 
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unodviflable, she could see'no means of shaMng herself free 
her society. 

As for poor Madge, she was completely elated personal 
vanity, and the most perfect satisfaction concerning her own 
dazzling dress, and superior appearance. They entered the 
hamlet without being observed, except by one old woman, who^ 
being nearly “ high-gravel blind,” was only conscious that some¬ 
thing veiy fine and glittering was passing by, and dropped as 
deep » reverence to Madge as she would have done to a countess. 
This filled up the measure of Madge’s self-approbation. She 
minced, slie ambled, she smiled, she simpered, and waved Jeanic 
Deans forward with the condescension of a noble diaperone, who 
has undertaken the charge, of a country miss on her first journey 
to the capital ' 

Jeanie followed in patience, and with her eyes fixed on the 
ground, that she might save herself the mortification of seeing 
her companion’s absurdities; but she started when, ascending 
two or three steps, she found herself in the churchyard, and 
saw that Madge was making straight for the door of the church.'' 
As Jeanie had no mind to enter the congregation in such oom- 
pany, she walked aside from tlie pathway, and said in a decided 
tone, ** Madge, I will wait here till th^ church comes out—you 
may go in by yourself if you have a mmd.” 

As she spoke these words, she was about to seat herself upon 
one of the grave-stones. 

Aladge was a little before Jeanie when she turned aside; 
but, suddenly changing her course, she followed her with long 
strides, and, with every feature iuftamed with passion, overtook 
and seized her by the arm. “ Do ye think, ye ungratefu^wreteb, 
that I am gauu .to let you sit doun upon my father’s grave 7 
The deil settle ye doim, if ye dinua rise and come into the 
Interpreter’s hous0, that’s the house of God, wi’ me, but I’ll rive 
every dud aff your back I” 

She adapted the action to the phrase; for with one clutch 
she Mpp^ Jeanie of her straw bonnet and a Ijiancifal of hw 
hair to boot, and threw it up into an old yew-tree, where it 
stuck fiut. Jesiuie^s first impulae uros to scream, but conceiving 
she might receive deadly harm before die could obtain the 
assliltaQoe of anyone^ dbt\dtli8tandiiig the vicinity of the church, 
she thou|^t it wiser to follow the madwoman into the oongrega* 
tion, where she might find some means of escape from her, ca at 
least be secured against her violence. But when she meekly 
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mtimated her consent to follow her guide’s uncertain 

brain had caught another train of ideas. She held Jeanie fast 
with one han<^ and with the other pointed to the inscription on 
the grave-stene^'and commanded her to read it. Jeanie obeyed, 
and read these words:— 

“ Tara MoHinfain* was sbisotbo to tub MsaoBT of Dohald 

MOKDOOKSOK OF TBS KINQ’s ZXTI., OB GaUEBONIAX 

fiBonoarr, a sracuoui Chrtstiav, a bravx Soldibb, Aim 

A* FAITHFUL SBBVAMT, BT BIS QBATEFCL AHD SOBBOWIBa 

Mastkb, Robkbt Staunton.” 

“ It’s very weel read, Jeatfie; it’s just the very words,” said 
Madge, whose ire had now faded into deep melancholy, and 
with a step which, to Jejinie’s great joy, was uncommonly quiet 
and moiir^ul, she led her companion towards the door of the 
church. 

It was one of those old-fashioned Qotliio parish churches 
which are frequent in Ei^land, the most cleanly, decent, and 
reyeiential places of worship that ore, perhaps, anywhere to 
^bo found in the Christian world. Yet, notwithstanding the 
decent solemnity of its exterior, Jeanie was too faithful to tlie 
directory of the Pres1>yterian kirk to have entered a prelate 
place worship, and would, u])oif any other occasion, have 
thought that she beheld in the porch the venerable figure of 
her father waving her Ixick from the entrance, and pronouncing 
ill a solemn tone, “Cease, my child, to hear the instruction 
which causeth to err from the wonls of knowledge.” But in 
her present agitating and alarmiug situation, she looked for 
safety to this forbidden place of assembly, as the hunted animal 
will sometimes seek shelter from imminent danger in the human 
habitation, or in other places of refuge most ^icn to its nature 
and habits. Not even the sound of the organ, and of one or 
two flutes which accompanied the p^milmody, prevented her from 
following her guide into the chauetd of the church. 

No sooger had Madge put her foot upon the pavcmeqjl*, and 
become sensible that she was the object of attention to the 
spectators, than she resumed all the fantastic extravagance of 
depmtment which some transient touch of# melancholy had 
banished for on instant. She swam rat};ier than walked the\ 
centre aisle, dragging Jeanie after her, whom she held fast by 
the hand. She would, indeed, have fidn slipped aside into the 
pew nearest to the door, and Bfadge to ascend in her own 
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manner and alone to the* high places of tlie sjuagogue; but 
tliU was impossible, without a degree of violent resistance, which 
seemed to her inconsistent with the time and place, and she 
^vas accordingly led in captivity up the whole lesogth of the 
church by her grotesque conductress, who, with half-shut eyes, a 
prim smile upon her lips, and a mincing motion with her hands, 
which corresponded with the delicate and affected pace at which 
she was plea^ to move, seemed to take the general stare of the 
congregation, which such an exhibition necessarily excited, as a 
high compliment, and which she returned hy nods and half- 
courtesies to individuals amongst the audience, whom she 
seemed to distinguish as acquaintances. Her absurdily was 
enhanced in the eyes of the spectators by the strange contrast 
which she formed to her companion, who, witli dishevelled hair, 
downcast eyes, and a face giowidg with shame, was dragged, as 
it were, in triiunph after her. 

Madge’s airs were at length fortunately cut short by her 
encountering in her progress the looks of the clergyman, who 
fixed upon her a glance, at once steady, compassionate, and^ 
admonitory. She hastily opened an empty pew which happened 
to be near her, and entered, dragging in Jeanie after her. 
Kicldiig Jeanie on the shins, by way of hint that she should 
follow her example, she sunk her head upon her hand for the 
space of a minute. Jeanie, to whom this posture of mental 
devotion was entirely new, did not attempt to do the like, but 
looked round her with a bewildered stare, which her neighbours, 
judging from the company in which they saw her, very naturally 
ascribed to insanity. Every person in their immediate vicinity 
drew back from tliis extraordinary couple as tar as the limits of 
tlicir pew permitted; but one old man could not get 'bf^mnd 
Madge’s reach, ere she had snatched the prayer-book from 
liis hand, and ascartained the lesson of the day. She then 
turned up the ritual, and with the most overstrained eathu- 
siasm of gesture and manner, showed Jeanie the passages 
as tlicy were read in the service^ making, at the same' time, her 
own response so loud as to be heard above those of every othw 
person. 

Notwithstan(^CQg the shame and vexation which Jeanie fdt 
in Iving thus exposed cin a place of worship, she could not and 
durst not omit raying her spirits so as to look around her, and 
consider to whom she oi;ight to app«d for protection so soon as 
the service shonld be condnded. Her first ideas natmalliy fixed 
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Upon tlie dergyman, and she was ctafirmed in the resolution 
by observing that he was an aged gentleman, of a dignified 
appearance *and* deportment, who the service with an 
im^tiirbed^uid decent gravity, which brought back to becoming 
attention tiiose younger memb^ of the congr^tion who bad 
beok disturbed the extravagant behaviour ^ Madge Wildfire. 
To the clergyman, therefor^ Jeanie resolved to make her appeal 
when the service was over. 

It is tAie.she fblt disposed to be shocked at his surplice, of 
which she had heard so much, but which she had never seen 
upon the'person of a preache^ of the word. Then she was con¬ 
fused by the change of. posture adopted in different ports of the 
ritual, the more so as Madge Wildfire, to whom they seemed 
familiar, took the opportunity to eaercise authority over her, 
puUing her up and pu^og her down with a bustling assiduity, 
which Jeanie felt must m^e them both the objects of painful 
attention. But, notwithstanding these prejudices, it was her 
prudent resolution, in this dilenuna, to imitate as nearly as she 
^ould what was done around her. The prophet, she thought, 
permitted Naaman the Syrian to bow even in the house of 
Rimmon. Surely if I, in this streight, worship the God of my 
fathers in mine own langiuige, althqpgh the manner thereof be 
strange to me, the Lord ^ill i^on me in this thing. 

In this resolution she became so much confirmed, that, with¬ 
drawing herself from Madge as far as the pew permitt^, She 
endeavoured to evince, by serious and composed attention to 
what was passing, that her mind was composed to devotion. 
Her tormentor would not long have permitted her to remain 
quiet, but jbtigue overpdnrered her, and she fell fast asleep in 
the oth&r comer of the pew. 

Jeanie, though her mind in her own despite sometimes re¬ 
verted to her situation, compelled hereof to give attention tu 
a sensible, eneigetic, and weUrComposed discourse, upon the 
practicid doctrines of Christianity, which she could not help 
approving^although it was evejy word written down and rca«:l 
by the* preacSer, and although it was delivered in a tone and 
gesture very different fbom those of Boanerges Stormheaven, 
who was her fittheris favourite preacher. The i^ous and placid 
attention with which Jeanie listened, did not escape the clergy- ' 
mati Madge Wildfire's entrance h^ i^kdered him apprehen- 
aive of some disturbance, to provide against which, as far os 
possihle, he often turned hia qyes to the part of the church 
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where Jeanie and she wefe placed, and became soon aware that, 
although the loss of her head-gear, and the awkwardness of her 
situation, had given an uncommon and anxious air to the« 
features of the former, yet she was in a state &f mind very 
difiEerent from that of her companion. When he dismissed the 
congregation, he observed her look around with a wild and 
ten^^ loo^ as if uncertain what course she ought to adopt, 
and noticed that she approadied one or two of the most decent 
of Ce congregation, as if to address them, and. then shrunk 
back timidly, on curving that they seemed to shun and to 
avoid her. The eleigyman was .satisfied there must he some¬ 
thing extraordinary in all this, and as a. benevolent man, as well 
ua a good Christian pastor, he resolved to inquire into the matter 
more minutely. 


CHAPTER THIRTY-FIRST. 

• 

-Thera goremed In that year 

A fltern, stout churl—an angry overseer. 

• CteABBJi. 

While Mr. Staunton, for such was this worthy dergymau’s 
name, was laying aside his gown in the vestry, Jeanie was in 
the act of coming to an open rupture with Mad^. 

We must return to Mommas bam directly,” said Madge; 
** we’ll be ower late, and my mother will be angry.” 

“I am not going back with you, Madge,” said Jeanie, taking 
out a guinea, and offering it to her; “lam mudi obliged to 
you, but I maun gang my aim road.” 

“ And me coining a’ this way out o’ my gate to pleasnie you, 
ye imgratefu’ cutty,” answered Madge; “and.me to be lindned 
by my mother wlum I gang hame, and a’ for your sake I —But 
1 will gar ye as good”- 

“ For God's sake,” said Jeanie to a man whb atood beside 
them, “keq> her off l-Hshe is mad.” 

“ £y, ey,” answered the boor; “I hae some guess of that, 
and I trow thou he’eiahird of the same feather.—^Howainnever, 
,Madge, I redd thee keep hand off her, or Fse lead thee a 
*whisterpo(^.” 

Several of the lower class of the pariahionera now gathered 
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loupd the stnmgeiSy aad the ery arobe among the boya that 
“ there was agoing to be a fite between mad Madge Murdockson 
ME and another Bra ef Bedlam.” But while the frj assembled with 
the humane liope of seeing as much of the fun as possible, the 
laced cocked-hat of the bc^le was discerned among the multi- 
tnde, aad all made way for that person of awful authority. His 
first address was to Madge. 

“ WhatVi brought thee back again, thou silly donnot, to plague 
this parish*'! . Hrat thou brought ony more bastards wi’ &ee to 
lay to honest men's doors f or does thou think to burden us with 
this goose, that's as gare-brai^pd as thysell, as if rates were no 
up enow 1 Away wi’ thee to thy thief of a mother; she’s fost 
in the stocks at Barkston to¥m-end—^Away wi’ ye out* o’ the 
parish, or I’se be at ye with the^rataa” 

Ma^ stood sulky for a minute; but she had been too often 
taught submission to the beadle’s authority by ungentle means 
to feel courage enough to dispute it. 

And my mother—^my puir auld mother, is in the stocks at 
Barkston!—^This is a' your wyte, Miss Jeanie Deans; but I’ll 
be upsides wi’ you, as sure <as my name’s Madge Wildfire—I 
mean Murdockson—God hdp me, 1 forget my very name in this 
confused waste.” • 

So saying, she turned hpon her heel, and went off, followed 
by all the mischievous imps of the village, some crying, ** Madge, 
canst thou tell thy name yeti” some pulling the skirts of .her 
dress, and all, to the best of their stren^ and ingenuity, exer¬ 
cising scone new device or other to exasperate her into fi^nzy. 

Jeanie saw her departure with infinite delight, though she 
wished that, in some way^or other, she could have requi^ the 
service !fila<^e had confmred upon her. 

In the meantime, she appli^ to the beadle to know whether 
there was any house in the v0age where she could be civilly 
mitertained for her money, and whether she could be permitted 
to speak to the clergyman 1” 

“ Ay, ay, we’se ha’ reverend, care on thee; and I thmk,” 
answen^ the man of constituted authoriiy, " that, unless thou 
answer the Bector all the better, we’se spare thy money, and gie 
riiee lodging at the parish charge, young woman:” 

** Where am 1 to go then 1” said Jeanie, in some alarm. ^ 
Why, I am to ti^e thee to his Beverence, in the first place, 
to me an account o’ thysdl, and to see thou comeua to he a 
buraeo upon the parish.” 
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** 1 do not wish to bucden anyone,” replied Jeanie; I have 
enough for my own wants, and only wish to get on my jotirn^ 
safely. , « 

Why, that’s another matter,” replied the l)eafllfi,.''and if it 
be true—and 1 think thou dost not look so polrumptious as thy 
playfellow yonder—Thou wouldst be a mettle lass enow, an 
thou wert snog and snod a bid better. Oome thou away, then 
—the Rector is a good man.” 

“ Is that the minister,” said Jeanie, ** who preyed”- 

" The minister ? Lord help thee 1 What k^d o’ Presbyterian 
art thou?—^Wby, ’tis the Rector—^the Rector’s sell, woman, and 
there isna the like o’ him in the county, nor the four next to it. 
Come away—away with thee —we maiuma bide here.” 

“ I am sure I am Yfiy willing to go to see the minister,” 
said Jeanie; **{ot though he fead his discourse, and wore that 
surplice, as they call it here, 1 canna but think he must be a 
very worthy God-fearing man, to preach the root of the matter 
in the way he did.” 

The dimppointed rabble, finding that there was like to be no 
farther sport,, had by this time dispersed, and Jeanie, with her 
usual patience, followed her consequential and surly, but not 
brutal, conductor towards^the rectory. 

This clerical mansion was large ted commodious, for the 
living was an excellent one, and the advowson belonged to a 
very wealthy family in the neighbourhood, who had usually 
bred up a son or n^hew to tbe church for the sake of inducting 
him, as opportunity offered, into this very comfortable 
In this manner the rectory of Willingham had always 
considered as a direct and immediate appanage of Willingham 
Hall; and as the rich baronets to whom the latter belodged had 
usually a son, or* brother, or nephew, ser.tl^>*;i^ living, the 
utmost care had been taken to render their Mmflra not merely 
respectable and commodious, but even dignified and imposisg. 

it was situated about four hundred yards firom the village, 
and con a rising ground which sloped gently upWaud, covered 
with small endosures, or doses, laid out irregularly, so that the 
old odos and elms, which were plotted in hedgerows, fdl into 
perspective, an^were blended together in beautiful irreguliui|y. 
When they approached nearer to the house, a handsome gate¬ 
way admitted thenr into a lawn, of nanw dimensions indeed, 
but which was interspersed with large sweet diestnut trees and 
beeches, and kept in handsome order. The firont of the house 
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was irregular. Part of it seemed very old, and had, in fact, been 
the residence of the incumbent in Bomiah times. Successive 
jccupants had* macle considerable additions and imiffoyements, 
each in the tafte of his own age, and without much regard to 
symmetry. But these mcongruitieB of architecture were sc 
graduated and happily miugl^, that the eye, far fhun being 
displeased witii the combinations of various styles, saw nothing 
but what was interesting in the varied and mtiicate pile which 
they display^d^ Fruit-trees displayed on the southern wall, 
outer staircases, various places of entrance, a combination of 
roofs and chimneys of different ages, united to render the front, 
not indeed beautiful or grand, but intricate, perplexed, or, to use 
Mr. Price’s appropriate phrase, picturesque. The most consider¬ 
able addition was that of the present Rector, who, ** being a 
bookish man,” as the beadle was ftt the pains to inform Jeanie, 
to augment, perhaps, her reverence for the person before whom 
she was to appear, had built a handsome library and parlour, 
and no less than two additional bedrooms. 

Mony men would hao scrupled such expense,” continued the 
parochial oflioer, seeing as the living mun go as it pleases Sir 
Edmund to will it; but his Reverence has a canny bit land of 
his own, and need not look on two sid^ of a penny.” 

Jeanie could not help coiftparmg the irregular yet extensive 
and commodious pile of building before her to the Manses ” in 
her own country, where a set of penurious heritors, professing 
all the while the devotion of their lives and fortunes to the 
Presbyterij^ fifltablishment, strain their inventions to discover 
wliat may'be nipped, and clipped, and pared from a building 
which forms but a poor accommodation even for the present in¬ 
cumbent, %nd, despite the superior advantage of stone-masonry, 
must, in the coi|i9M||tf forty or fifty years, again burden their 
descendants WitiNH^^ense, which, once libendly and hand¬ 
somely employed, ought to have fire^ their estates from a re¬ 
currence of it for more than a century at least. 

Behind the Rector’s house the ground sloped down to a small 
river, which, ^thout possessing the roonautic vivacity and 
rapitUty of a northern atream, was, nevertheless, by its occa¬ 
sional appearance through the ranges of willowlf and poplars 
that crowned its banks, a very pleasing aecompanizuent to the 
landscape. ** It was the best tronting stream,” smd the beadle, 
^whom the patience of Jeanie, and es^edally the assurance that 
she was not about to become a burden to the parish, had ran- 
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dered rather commimieative, ** the heat trouting stream in all 
Lincolnshire; for when you got lower, there was nought to be 
done wi’ fly-fishing.” ^ 

Turning aside from the principal entrance he conducted 
Jeanie towards a sort of portal connected with the older part 
of the building, which was chiefly occupied by servants, and 
knocking at the door, it was opened a servant in grave 
purple hveiy, such as befitted a wealthy and dignified dergy- 
m^n. ^ • 

“How dost do, Tummas?” said the beadle—“and how’s 
young Measter Staunton ?*’ 

“Why, but poorly—^but poorly, Measter Stubbs.—Are you 
wanting to see his Beverence?” 

“ Ay, ay, Tmmnas; please to say I ha* brought up the young 
woman as came to 8er\ice to-day with mad Madge Murdocksou 
—she seems to be a decentish koind o’ body; but 1 ha’ asked 
her never a question. Only I can tell his Reverence that she 
is a Scotchwoman, I judge, and as flat as the fens of Hol¬ 
land.” 

Tummas honoured Jeanie Deans with such a stare, as the 
pampered domestics of the rich, whether spiritual or temporal, 
usually esteem it port of their privilege to bestow upon the 
poor, and then desired Mr. Stubbs and his charge to step in till 
he informed his master of their presence. 

The room into which he showed them was a sort of steward’s 
parlour, hiing with a county map or two, and three or four 
prints of eminent persons connected with the county, as Sir 
William Mouson, James York the blacksmith of Lincoln,* and 
the famous Peregrine, Lord Willoughby, in complete armour, 
looking as when he said, in the words of the legend*'below the 
engraving,— 

'*'StBDd to it, noble pikenieu, 

And face ye well about; 

And shoot ye shaip, bold bowmen, 

And we will keep them out. 

r 

Ye mnsquet and calliver-men, 

Do yon prove tnm to me, 
tr I’ll be the foiemosTniaa in fight. 

Said brave Lord Willough^.’ 

When they had entered this apartment, Tummas as a matter 

* [Author of the Union Bonour, a treatise on Bnglisb Heraldry, 
(jondon, 1641.1 
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of course offered, aud as a matter of course Mr. Stubbs accepted, 
a “ suimnat” to eat and diiuk, being the respectable relics of a 
gammon of bsipon,*and a whoh v^iskin, or black pot of sufii- 
cient double ala To these eatables Mr. Beadle seriously in¬ 
clined himsdf, and (fbr we must do him justice) not wi&out 
an invitation* to Jeanie, in which Tummas joiued, that his 
prisoner or charge would fbllow his good example. But although 
she might h/ive stood in need of refreshment, considering she 
had tasted no fo^ that day, the anxiety of the moment, her 
own sparing 'and abstemious habits, and a bashful aversion to 
cat in company of the two stfangers, induced her to decline 
their courtesy. So she sate in a cWr apart, while Mr. Stubbs 
and Mr. Tummas, who had chosen to join his Inend in con¬ 
sideration that dinner was to be put ba& till after the afternoon 
service, made a hearty luncheon, wliiuh lasted for half-an-hour, 
and might riot then have concluded, had not his Reverence 
rung his bell, so that Tummas was obliged to attend his master. 
Then, and no sooner, to save himself the labour of a second 
joifrney to the other end of the house, he announced to his 
master the arrival of Mr. Stubbs, witli the other madwoman, 
as he chose to designate Jeanie, as an event which had just 
taken place. He returned,with an order that Mr. Stubbs and 
the young woman should be instantly ushered up to the library. 

The beadle bolted in haste his last mouthful of fat bacon, • 
washed down the greasy morsd with the last rinsings of the 
pot of ale, and immediately marshalled Jeanie through one or 
two intricate passages which Led from the ancient to the more 
modem buildings, into a Jiandsome little hall, or anteroom, 
adjoining ^to the library, and out of which a glass door opened 
to the lawn. • 

** Stay here,” said Stubbs, ** till 1 tell his Reverence you are 
come.” 

So saying, he o^ed a door and entered the library. 

Without wishing to hear their conversation, Jeanie, as ghe 
was circum&ieed, could not avoid it; for as Stubbs stood by 
the door,* and his Reverence was at the upper end of a large 
room, their conversation was nlcessarily audible iiwthe anteroouL 

** So you have brought the young woman here at last, Mr. 
Stubbs. I expected you some time since. * know 1 do nSt 
wicdi such persons to remain in custody a moment without some 
inquiry into their situation.” 

“ Very true, your Reverence,” replied the beadle; “ but the 
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young woman had eat nought to4ay, and so Measter Tummas 
did set down a drap of dii^ and a morsel, to he sure.’* 

“ Thomas was very right, Mr. Stubbs; and u(hat has beoouMf^ 
of the other most unfcnrtunate being 

Why,” replied Mr. Stubbs, “ I did think the sight on her 
would but rex your Reverence, and soa I did let her go her 
ways back to her mother, who is in trouble in the next parish.” 

In trouble 1—that signifies in prison, I sujpposel’* said Mr. 
Stau'^ton. 

“ Ay, truly; something like it, an it like your Revermico.” 

**Wretch^, unhappy, inconvgible woman!" said the clergy¬ 
man. And what sort of person is this companion of hers V* 

“ Why, decent enow, an it like your Reverence,” said Stubbs ; 

** for aught I sees of h^, there’s no harm of her, and she says 
she has cash enow to carry her out of the county.” 

“ Cash! that is always what you think of, Stubbs—But, has 
she sensei—has she her witsi—has she the capacity of tsking 
care of herself 9” 

“ Why, your Reverence,” replied Stubbs, “ I cannot just''say 
—I will be sworn she was not bom at Witt-ham;* for Gaffer 
Gibbs looked at her all the time of service, and he says, she 
could not turn up a sini'le lesson Ijke a Christian, even though 
she had Madge Murdockson to help her—^but thou, as to fending 
for hersdl, why, she’s a hit of a Scotchwoman, your Reverence, 
and they say the worst donnot of them can look out for their 
own turn—and she is decently put on enow, and not hechounched 
like t’other.” 

“ Send her in here, then, and you remain below, Mr. < 
Stubbs.” 

This colloquy had engiiged Jeanie’s attention so deeply, that 
it was not until it was over that she observed that the sashed 
door, which, we htve said, led from the anteroom into the 
garden, was opened, and that there entered, or rather was 
home in by two assistants, a young man, of a ig|eiy pale and 
sic^ appearance, whom tkey lifted to the nearest ooudi, and 
placed as if to recover from the fatigue of afi unusual 
exertion. Jurt as they were maldiig this arraugement, Stubbs 
out of the lihnuy, and summoned Jeank to enter it She 
obt^yed him, hot without tremor; for, besMes the novelty of . 
the, situation, to a girl of her secluded habits, she felt also as if 

* A pro7«rbial and punning exprasaiou In Uiat oounty. to intimate tlnf 
a IHsrson is not very clevor. 
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tiie successful prosecution of lier journ'^y was to depend upon 
the impression she slmuld be aide to make on Mr. Staunton. 

It is true, if^wa9 difficult to suppose on what pretext a person 
travelling on her own business, and at her own change, could be 
interrupt upon her route. But the violent detention she had 
already undergone, was sufficient to show that there existed 
persons at no great distance who had the interest, the incliua' 
tion, and the audadty, forcibly to stop her joum^, and she felt 
the necessity of* having some countenance and protection, at 
least till she should get beyond their reach. While these thiags 
passed through her mind, much faster thou our pen and ink 
can record, or even the r^er’s eye collect the meaning of ^ts 
traces, Jeanie found herself in a handsome library, and in 
presence of the Sector of WilllnghsChi. The weU-fumislied 
presses and shelves which surrounded the large and handsome 
apartment, contained more books than JeaAie imagined existed 
in the world, being accustomed to consider as an extensive col¬ 
lection two shelves, each about three feet long, which con¬ 
tained her lather’s trcitsuied volumes, the whole pith and marrow, 
as he used sometimes to boast, of modern divinity. An orrery, 
globes, a telescope, and some other scientific implements, con¬ 
veyed to Jeanie an impression of admiration and wonder, not 
mimixed with fear; for, in her ignorant apprehension, they 
seemed rather adapted for magical purposes than any other; ' 
and a few stuffed animals (as the ^ctor was fond of natural 
history) added to the impressive character of the apartment. 

Mr. Staunton spoke to her with great mildness. He observed, 
that, although hOT appearance at church bad been uncommon, 
and in stpmge, and he must add, discreditable society, and 
calculated, upon the whole, to disturb the congregation during 
divine worship, he wished, nevertheless, to hear her own account 
of herself before taking any steps whicli bis duty might seem 
to demand. He wlus a justice of peace, he inffirm^ her, as well 
as a clergyman. 

« Hia Hoifbti:^” (for she would mot say his Reverence) “ was 
very dvilf and kind,” was all that poor Jeanie could at first 
bring out • 

“Who are you, young woman?” said the deigyman, mote 
peremptorily—*'a^ what do you do in llbis countiy, and i& 
such company t—We allow no stroUers or vagroats here.” 

• ** I am not a vagrant or a stroller, sir,” said Jeanie, a little 
roused by the supposition. am a decent Scots lass, traiuh 
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ling through the land on*iiiy ovn business and my own expenses; 
and 1 was so unhappy as to fall in with bad oompany, and was 
stopped a' night on my journey. And this puir ‘creature^ who«K 
is something light-heade^ let me out in the moinmg." 

“ Bad company 1” said the deigyman, “ I am afraid, young 
w'omau, you have not been sufficiently anxious to avoid ^em.” 

<< Indeed, sir,” returned Jeanie, ** I have been brought up to 
shun evil communication. But these wicked people were thieves, 
and stopped me by violence and mastery.” 

“ Thieves!” said Mr. Staunton * ** then you charge them with 
robbery, 1 suppose ?” o 

“ No, sir; they ^id not take so mudh as a boddle from me,” 
answered Jeanie; **nor did they use me ill, otherwise than by 
confining me.” 

The clergyman inquired into the particulars of her adventure, 
which she told him’from point to point. 

“This is an extraordinary, and not a very probable tale, 
young woman,” resumed Mr. Staunton. “Here has been, 
according to your account, a great violence committed, without 
any adequate motive. Are you aware of the law of this country 
—that if you lodge this charge, you will we bound over to pro¬ 
secute this gang « 

Jeanie did not understand him, and he explained, that the 
English law, in addition to the inconvenience sustained by 
persons who have been robbed or i]\jured, has the goodness to 
intrust to them the care and the expense of appearing as pro¬ 
secutors. 

Jeanie said, “ that her business at London was express, all 
she wanted was, that any gentleman would, out of Obdstiaa 
charity, protect her to some town where she could hire horses 
and a guide; and finally,” she thought, “ it would be her Other’s 
mind that she was not free to give testimony in an Eni^ish 
court of justice, ds the land was not under a direct gospel dio* 
pensation.” 

^'Mr. Staunton stared a little, and asked if her^fiither was a 
Quaker. * « 

“Gtod forbid, sir,” said Jeanie—“He is nae sdbismatiG nor 
sectaiy, nor ever treated for sio black commodities as thehs, 
^t*8 weel keifil o* 1dm.” 

" “ And what is* bis name, pray i” said Mr, Staunton. 

“David Deans, sir, the cowfeeder at Saint I^anaid*! Orag9, 
uear Edinburgh.” 
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A deep groan firom^ the anteroom {frevented the Hector from 
repaying, and, exclaiming, *'Good God! that imhappy boy!’* 
he left tfeanie alone, and hastoied into the outer apartment. 

Some noiib and bustle was heard, but no one entered the 
library for the best part of an hour. 


OHAPTBH THIBTY-SEOOND. 

Fantastio passions' maddemng brawl 1 
And shame and terror over all I 
Deeds to be hid which were not hid, 

Wliicb, all confhs^l, I cdhld not know 
Whether I snffer'd or 1 did. 

For all seem’d guilt, remorse, or woe ; 

My own, or others, still the same 
Life-stifling fear, soul-stifling shame. 

OonEnioaii. 

DuAiNa the interval while she was thus left alone, Jeanie 
anxiously revolved in her mind what course was best for her to 
pursue. She was impatient to continue her jouni^, yet she 
feared she could not safel^adveuture to do so while the old hag 
and her assistants were in the neighbourhood, without riskuig 
a repetition of their violence. She thought she could collect 
from the conversation which she had partly overheard, and also 
from the wild confessions of Madge Wildi^, that her mother 
had a deep and revengeful motive for obstructing her jouiuey 
if possible. And from whom could she hope for assistance if 
not from* Mr. Staunton 9 His whole appearanep and demeanour 
seemed to encourage her hopes. His features were handsome, 
though marked with a deep cast of melancholy; his tone and 
language were gentle and encouraging; and, as he had served 
in the army for several years during his youth, his air retained 
that ea^ fronknesa which is peculiar to the profession of afms. 
He wa% besides, a minister of the gospel j and, although a 
worehipper, according to Jeanie’s notions, in the court of the 
GentUes, and so benighted as to wear a suiplice j although he 
read ther Common Prayer, and wrote down every word of liis 
sermon before delivering it; and although hb was, moreover, iu 
strength of lui^, as as pith and marrow of doctrine, vastly 
inferior to Boanerges Stoimheaven, Jeanie still thought he must 

VOL. VII. 2 
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be a very different person from Oorate EQstonp, and other 
prelatical divines of her father’s earlier days, who used to get 
drunk in their canonical dress, and hound out the dragoons 
against the wandering Cameronians. The house seemed to be 
in some disturbance, but as she could not suppose she was alto¬ 
gether forgotten, she thought it better to remain quiet in the 
apartment where she had been left, till some one should take 
notice of her. 

The first who entered was, to her no small delight, one of 
her own sex, a motherly-looking aged person of a housekeeper. 
To her Jeanie explained her situation in a few words, and be^d 
her assistance. 

The dignity of a houst'ke^r did not encourage too much 
familiarity mth a person '.vho was at the Bectoiy on justice- 
busiuess, and whose character might seem in her ^es somewhat 
precarious; but she was civil, although distant. 

“ Her young master," she said, “ hod had a bad accident by 
a fall from hia horse, which made him liable to faintii^ fits; 
he had been taken very ill just now, and it was impossible Iris 
Reverence could see Jeanie for some time; but that she need 
not fear his doing all that was just and proj^r in her behalf the 
instant he could get her business attmded to.”—She concluded 
by offering to show Jeanie a room, where she might remain till 
his Reverence was at leisure. 

Our heroine took the opportunify to request the means of 
adjusting and changing her dress. 

The honsekeepOT, in whose estimation order and cleanliness 
ranked high among personal virtuee^ gladly complied with a 
request so reasonaUe j and the change of dress which Jeanie’s 
bundle furnished made so important an improvement |n her 
appearance, that the old lady hardly knew the soiled and 
disordered traveller, whose attire showed the violence she 
had sustained, in the neat, clean, quiet-lookfog little Sootch- 
woi^, who now stood bkbre her. Encouraged by such a 
ikvouiable alteration in her appearance, Hrs. Elation ventured 
to invite Jeanie to partake of her dixuwr, and was**equally 
pleased with the decent propriety of her conduct during the 
m^ 

y Thou canst rea^ ^is book, canst thou, young woman f ” said 
t^e old lady, when their meal was conduded, layiiig her hand 
upon a large Bible. • 

*' X hope sae, madam,” said Jeanie, snrpnsed at the questian; 
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'*niy father wad hae wanted mony a thing era I had wanted 
that Bchuling.” 

“The batter*sign of him, young wommi. There are men 
here, well to pass in the world, would not want their share of 
a Leicester plover, and that's a bag-pudding, if fasting for three 
houie would make all their poor children read the Bible from 
end to end. Take thou the book, then, for my eyes are some¬ 
thing daoed, and read wliere thou listest—it's the only book 
thou canst not happen wrong in.” 

Jeanic was at tempted to turn up the parable of the good 
Samaritan, but her conscience checked her, as if it were use 
of Scripture, not for her own edification, but to work upbn the 
mind of others for the relief of her worldly afflictions; and under 
this scrupulous sense of duty, she selected, in preference, a chapter 
of the prophet Isaiah, and read it, notwithstanding her northern 
accent and tone, with a devout propriety, which greatly edified 
Mrs. Dalton. 

Ah,” she said, “ an all Scotchwomen were sic as tliou!— 
Init it was our luck to get bom devils of thy couutiy, I thiuk 
—every one worse than t'other. If thou knowest of any tidy 
lass like thysell that wanted a place, and could bring a good 
character, and would nof^ go laikin^ about to wakes and fairs, 
and wore shoes and stockings all the day round—^why. I'll not 
say but we might find room for her at the Rectory. Hast no 
cousin or sister, lass, that such an offer would suit 

This vras touching upon a sore point, but Jeanio was spared 
the pain of replying by the entrance of the same man-servant she 
had seen before. , 

“ Measter wishes to see the young woman from Scotland,” 
was Tummas's address. • 

“ Go to his Reverence, my deoi', as fast as you can, and icll 
him all your story—his Reverence is a kind man,” said Mrs. 
Dalton. “ 1 will fold down the leaf, and make you a cup of tea, 
with some nice muffin, against you come down, and that's ^hat 
you seldom see in Scotland, girl:” 

“ Mfiaster’s waiting for tiie young woman,” said Tiunmos im¬ 
patiently. • 

“ Well, Mr. Jack-Sauce, and what is your business to puj in \ 
your oarl—^And how often must 1 tell you (o call Mr. Staunton 
his Reverence, seeing as he is a dignified clergyman, and not be 
meastering, meastering him, as if he were a little petty squire 
Aa Jeanie was now at the door, and ready to accompany 
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Tummas, the footman said nothing till he got into the pae8ag<«, 
when he muttered, ** There are moe masters than one in this 
house, and I think we shall have a mistress too, an ipame Dalton 
carrios it thus.” 

Tummas led the way through a more intricate range of 
passages than Jeanie had yet dreaded, and ushered her into 
an apartment which was darkened by the dosing of most of the 
window-shutters, and in which was a bed with the curtains 
partly drawn. 

“ Here is the young woman, sir,” said Tummas. 

“ Veiy well,” said a voice fiumt the bed, but not that of his 
Reverence; be ready to answer the bell, and leave the room.” 

“There is some mistake,” said Jeanie, confounded-at finding 
herself in the apartment of an, invalid ; “ the servant told me 
that the minister”- 

“Don’t trouble yourself,” said the invalid, “there is no 
mistake. I know more of your aflhiis than my father, and I 
can manage them better.—^Leave the room, Tom.” The servant 
obl^ed.—“ We must not,” said the invalid, “ lose time, whoL 
we have little to lose. Open the shutters of that window.” 

She did so, and as he drew aside the curtain of his bed, the 
light fell on his pale couateuance, as, turban’d with bandages, 
and dressed in a night-gown, he lay, seemingly exhausted, upon 
the bed. 

Look at me,” he said, “ Jeanie Deans; can you not recol¬ 
lect me 9” 

“ No, sir,” said she, full of surprise. “ I was nev^ in this 
country before.” 

“ Hut I may have been in yours. Think—^recollect. | should 
faint (lid 1 name the name you are most dearly boimd to loathe 
and to detest. Think—remember!” 

A terrible recollection flashed on Jeanie, trhich every tone of 
the speaker oonfiimed, and which his next'words rendered 
certiiinty. 

“ Be composed—^remember Muschat’s Cairn, %n<r*th6 moon¬ 
light night I” * 

Jeanie sunk ^own on a chair with clasped hands, and gaiq)ed 
in agony. * 

Yes, here I lie,” ‘ne said, “like a crushed snake, writhing 
with impatience at my incapacity of motioxb—^here 1 lie, when 
1 ought to have been in Edinburg, laying every means to save 
a life that is dearer to me than my own.—^How is your sistes't 
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—how hues it with *her1—condemnoil to death, I know it, by 
this time 1 0, the horse that carried me safely on a thousand 
errands of folly ^d wickedness, that he should ^ve broke down 
with me on«t]^ only good mission 1 have undertaken for y^ars 1 
But I must rein in my passion—^my frame cannot endure it, and 
1 have much to say. Give me some of the cordial which stands 
on that tabla—^Why do you tremble 1 But you have too good 
cause.—^Let it stand—I need it not.” 

Jbanie,* however reluctant, approached him with the cup into 
which she had poured the draught, and could not forbemr saying, 
** There is a cordial for the mind, sir, if the wicked will turn 
from their transgressions, and seek to the Physician of souls.” 

“ Silence I” he said sternly—“ and yet I thank you. But tell 
me, and lose no time in doing so, yrhat you are doing in this 
country t Bemember, though have been your sister’s worst 
enemy, yet I will serve her with the best of my blood, and I 
will serve you for her sake; and no one can serve you to such 
purpose, for no one cmi know the circumstances so w^—so speak 
without fear.” ^ 

^ I am not afraid, sir,” said Jeanie, collecting her sfdrits. 
** I trust in God; and if it pleases Him to redeem my sister’s 
captivity, it is all I seek, whosoever be the instrument. But, 
sir, to be jdain with you) I dare not use your counsel, unless I 
were enabled jx) see that it accords with the law which 1 must 
rely upon.” 

The devil take the Piuitan!” cried George Staunton, for so 
we must now call him —** I beg your pardon; but 1 am naturally 
impatient, and you drive me mad! What harm can it possibly 
do to tell me in what situation your sister stands, and your own 
expectations of being able to assist her 1 It is time enough to 
rehise my advice when 1 offer any wliich you mky think improper. 
I speak calmly to you, though 'tis against my nature; but don’t 
urge mo to inu)atience—it will only render me incapable of 
serving ££Se.” 

There Tgm in the looks and words of this unhappy young man 
a Bort^of restrained eagerness and impetuosity whi^ seemed to 
prey upon itself, as the impatience of a fiery steed fatigues itself 
with churning upon the bit. After a momenta consideration, it 
occurred to Jeanie that she was not entitled to withhold ^om 
him, whether on her sister’s account or her awn, the fatal account 
of the consequences of the crime which be bad committed, nor 
to regeot such advice, being in itself lawful and innocent, us ho 
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might be able to suggest ^in the way of remedy. Accordingly, 
in as few words as she could es^ress it, she told the history oi 
her sister’s trial and condemnation, and of her ^ own journey as 
far as iN^ewark. He appeared to listen in the utn»st agony of 
mind, yet repressed ev«y violent symptom of emotion, whether 
by gesture or sound, which might have interrupted the speaker, 
and, stretched on his couch like the Mexican monarch on his bed 
of live coals, only the contortions of his cheek, and the quivering 
of his limbs, gave indication of his sufferings. To mudi of what 
she said lie listened with stifled groans, as if he wefe only hear¬ 
ing those miseries confirmed, whose fatal reality he had known 
before; but when slm pursued her f!ale through the circumstances 
which had interrupted her jouniey, extreme surprise and earnest 
attention appeared to succi^d to ^e symptoms of remorse which 
he had before exhibited. lie questioned Jeanie closely concern¬ 
ing the appearance of the two men, and the conversation which 
she had overheard between the taller of them and the woman. 

When Jeanie mentioned the old woman having alluded to 
her foster-son—“ It is too true,” ho said; “ and the source from 
whiiih I derived food, when an infant, must have communicate«T 
to me the wretched—^tho fated—^propeusify to vices that were 
strangers in my own family.—But go on.” 

Jeanie passed slightly oVer lier journey in company with 
Madge, having no inclination to repeat what might be the effect 
of mere raving on the part of her companion, and therefore her 
tale was now closed. 

Young Staunton lay for a moment in profound meditation 
and at length spoke with more composure than he had yet 
displayed during their interview.—“ You are a sensible, as well 
as a good young woman, Jeanie Deans, and 1 will t^ you. more 
of my stoiy than I'have told to any one,—Story did I call it ?— 
it is a tissue of folly^ guilt, and misery.—^But take notice—do 
it because 1 desire your confidence in return—that is, f^t you 
will act in this diamal matter by my advice and direction. 
Therefore do 1 speak,^' « 

** I will do what is fitting for a sister, and a dau^ter,^and a 
Christian woman to do,” said Jeanie; ** bubdo not tell me any of 
yorir secrets.—^Itr's not good that 1 i^ould eome into your coun- 
,'sel, or listed to the doctiine which causeth to err.** 

*'iSimple fooll” sajd the young nuuo. **IiOok at me. My 
head is not homed, my fi)ot is not doven, my hands are 
garnished with talons; and, since I am not the very devil 
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liiimelf, what interes/^can auy oue e]i|& have in destroying the 
hopes with which you comfort or fool yourself? Listen to me 
patiently, and you will find tliat, when you have heard my 
counsel, you* may go to the seventh heaven with it in your 
pocket, if you Imve a mind, and not feel yourself an ounce 
heavier in the ascent.” 

At the risk of being somewhat heavy, as explanations usually 
prove, we must here endeavoiu: to combine into a distinct nar¬ 
rative, infoimatiou which the invalid communicated in a man¬ 
ner at once too circumstantial, and too much broken by passion, 
to admit of our giving his precise words. Part of it indeed he 
read from a manuscript, which* he had perhaps drawn up for the 
information of his relations after his decease. • 

“ To make my tale short—^this wrqtched hag—^this Margaret 
Murdockson, was the wife of a ftivourite servant of my father— 
she had been my nurse—her husband was dead—she resided in 
a cottage near this place—she had a daughter who grew up, 
and was then a beautiful but very giddy girl; her mother 
endeavoured to promote her marriage with an old and weaUhy 
cliurl in the neighbourhood—the girl saw me frequently—She 
was familiar with me, as our connection seemed to permit—and 
I—in a word, I wronged her cruelly—It was not so bad as 
your sister’s busiiiuss, but at was suificiently villanous—her folly, 
should have been her protection. Soon after this I was sent 
abroad—To do my father justice, if I have turned out a fiend 
it is not his fault—^he used the best means. When I returned, 

I found the wretched mother and daughter had fallen into 
disgrace, and were chased from this country.—My deep share 
in their shame oud misei}» was discovered—^my father used very 
liarsh language—^we quarrelled. 1 left his house, and led a life 
of strange adventure, resolving never again to*see my father or 
my fath^s home. 

**Aad now epmes the stoiyl—Jeanie, I put my life into 
your hands, and not only my own life, which, God knows, is 
not worth ^saving, but the happiness of a respectable old man, 
and thq honour of a family of consideration. My love of low 
sodoty, as such propensities as I was cursed with are usually 
termed, was, I think of an uncommon kmd,%ad indicated a 
nature, which, if not depraved by early debauchery, would have ^ 
bem fit for better things. I did not so much ddight in the 
wild revel, the low humour, the unconfined liberty of those 
with whom I associated, as in the spirit of adventure, presence 
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of mind in peril, and sharpness of intdlecj^i which they displayed 
in prosecuting their maraudings upon the revenue^ or aimilar 

adventures.-Have you looked round this nBctoiyl—^is it not 

a sweet and pleasant retreat?’* 

Jeanie, alarmed at this sudden change of subject, replied in 
the affirmativa 

“ Wdl 1 I wish it had been ten thousand fathoms under 
ground, with its church-lands, and tithes, and all that bdongs 
to it. Had it not been for this cursed rectory, I should have 
been pmnitted to follow the bent of my own inclinations and 
the profession of arms, and half the courage and address that I 
have displayed among 8mugglen9 and deer-stealers would have 
secure<l me an honourable rank among my contemporaries. 
Why did I not go abroad,when I left this house I—^Why did I 
leave it at all!—^why—But it Came to that point with me that 
it is madness to look back, and misery to look forward I'* 

He paused, and then proceeded with more composure. 

“ The chances of a wandering lifo brought me unhappily to 
Scotland, to embroil myself in worse and more criminal actiojps 
then I had yet been concerned in. It was now I became 
acquainted with Wilson, a remarkable man in his station of 
life, quiet, composed, and resolute, firm in mind, and uncom- 
.mnnly strong in person, gifted with a sort of rough eloquence 
which raised him above his companions. Hitherto I had beeu^ 

As dissolute as desperate, yet through both 

Were seen sonie sparkles of a better hope. 

But it was this man’s misfortime, as well as mine, that, not¬ 
withstanding the diflerence of our orank and education, ho 
acquired an extraordinaiy and fascinating infiuence dVer me, 
which I can only account for by the c^din determinatiem of his 
character being s^pe^ior to the less sustained impetuosity of 
mine. Where he led I felt myself bound . to follow; and 
strange was the courage and addi^ which ho di^layed in his 
pursyits. While I was engaged in desperate adventvres, under 
so strange and dangerous a i^ec^tor, I became acquaint^ with 
your unfortunate sister at some sports of the young peo{de in 
the suburbs, which ^e frequent^ by stealth—and her ruin 
proyed an interlude tp the tragic scenes in which I was now 
deeply engaged. Yet tibis let me say—^the viUany was not pre- 
ifieditated, and I was firmly resolved to do her all the justice 
which marriage could do, so soon as I diould be able to eztri- 
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cate myself from ii^ linhappy course 5f life, aztd embrace some 
one more suited to my bii^ I had wild Tisions—visions of 
conducting ^er as if to some poor retreat, and introducing her 
at once to rank and fortune she never learnt of. A Mend, 
at my request, attempted a negotiation with my fhther, which 
was protracted for some time, and renewed at different intervals. 
At length, and just when I expected my father’s pardon, he 
learned by some means or other my infamy, paint^ in even 
exaggerated •colours, which was, Qod knows, unnecessary. He 
wrote me a letter—^how it found me out I know not—endosing 
me a sum of money, and disowning me for ever. 1 became 
desperate—I became frantic—I readily joined Wdson in a 
perilous smuggling adventure in which we miscarried, and was 
willingly blinded by his logic,to consider the robb^ of the 
officer the customs in Fife as a fair and honourable r^risal. 
Hitherto -I had observed a certain line in my criminality, and 
stood free of assaults upon personal property, but now 1 fdt a 
wild pleasure in disgracing myself as much as possible. 

^ ** The plunder was no object to me. I abandoned that to my 
comrades, and only asked the post of danger. I remember well, 
that when I stood with my drawn sword guarding the door 
while they committed the felony, I*had not a thought of my 
own safety. I was only meditating on my sense of supposed 
wrong from my family, my impotent thirst of vengeance,, and 
how it would sound in the haughty <3^ <>f 1^^ family of Wil¬ 
lingham, that one of their descendants, and the heir apparent 
of their honours, should perish by the hands of the hangman 
for robbing a Scottish gauger of a sum not equal to one-fifth 
part of jthe money I had m my pocket-book. We were taken— 

I eaqiected no less. We were condemned—that also 1 looked 
for. But death, as he approached nearer, looked grimly; and 
the recollection of your sister’s destitute condition determined 
me on an effort to save my life.—I forgot to tell you, that 
in Edinburgh I again met the woman Murdockson and her 
dau^tm*.* ^16 had followed the camp when young, and had 
now, Under pretence of a trifling tr^c, resumed predatory 
habits, with which she had alre^y been tc^ familiar. Our 
first meeting was stormy; but I was liberal of what money 1 
had, and she forgot, or seemed to forget, the injury her dau^ter ' 
had received, ^e unfortunate girl herself seemed hardly even 
to know her seducer, frr less to retain any sense of the iiijuiy 
die had received. Her mind is totally alienated, which, accord- 
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ing to her mother’s aocoixit, is sometimes|the oonsequenoe of an 
on&vourable confinement. But it was my doing. Here was 
another stone knitted round my neck to sink me'into the pit 
of perdition. Every look—every word of this po8r creature— 
her false spirits—her imperfect recollections—her allusions to 
things which she had forgotten, but which were recorded in my 
conscience, were stabs o£ a poniard—stabs did I say?—they 
were tearing with hot pincers, and scalding the raw wound with 
bum’ng sulphur—they were to be endui^ howeyef, and they 
were endured—I return to my prison thoughts. 

“ It was not the least miseral^le of them that your sister’s 
time approached. I knew her dread of you and of her father. 
She often said she would die a thousand deaths ere you should 
know her shame-^yet lu\r confinement must be provided for. 
I knew this woman Murdocldbn was an mfemal hag, but I 
thought she loved me, and that money would make her true. 
She had procured a file for Wilson, and a spring-saw for me; 
and she undertook readily to take charge of Effie during her 
illness, in which she had skill enough to give the necessity 
assistance. I gave her the money which my &ther had sent 
me. It was settled that she should receive Effie into her house 
in the meantime, and wait, for farther directions from me, when 
I should effect my escape. I commfinicated this purpose, and 
recommended the old hag to poor Effie by a letter, in whidh 1 
recollect that I endeavoured to support Ihe character of Mac- 
heath under condemnation—a fine, gay, bold-fftoed ruffian, w'ho 
is game to the last. Such, and so wretchedly poor, was my 
ambition I Yet I had resolved to forsake the courses I had 
been engaged in, should I be so fottunate as to escape the 
gibbet. My design was to many your sister, and go ovfr to the 
West Indies. I nad stiU a considerable sum of money left, and 
I trusted to be able, in one way or other, to provide for myself 
and my wife. 

“ We made the attempt to escape, and by the obstinacy of 
Wilson, who insisted upon going first, it totally miscarried. 
The undaunted and sdf-deni^ manner in whidli he sacrificed 
himself to redeem his error, and accomidish my escape from 
the Tolbooth Ohurch, you must have heard of—all Scotland 
raiig with it. It was a gallant and exttaordinaiy deed—AD 
men spoke of it—all men, even those who most eondemned the 
habits and crimes of this sdf-devoied man, piaised the heroism 
of his friendship. I have many vices, hut cowardice or wont uf 
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gratitude, aie none of |the number. I. resolved to requite hia 
generosity, and even your sister's safety became a secondary con> 
sideiation with m^ for the time. To efifect Wilson’s liberation 
was my principal otject, and 1 doubted not to find the means. 

“ Yet 1 did not forgot Effie neither. The bloodhounds of the 
lay were so close after me, that I dared not trust myself near 
any of my old haunts, but old Murdockson met me by appoint¬ 
ment, and informed me that your sister had happily been 
delivered of a boy. I charged the hag to keep her patient’s 
mind easy, ancL let her want for nothing that money could pur¬ 
chase, and I retreated to Fife, where, among my old associates 
of Wilson’s gang, I hid myself in those pl^cs of concealmeut 
where the men engaged in that desperate trade are used to find 
security for themselves and their uncqptomed goods. Men who 
are disobedient both to human and divine laws are not always 
insensible to the claims of courage and generosity. We were 
assured that the mob of Edinburgh, strongly moved with the 
hardship of Wilson’s situation, and the gallantry of his conduct, 
would back any bold attempt that might be made to rescue 
hrSi even from ^e foot of the gibbet. Desperate as the attempt 
seemed, upou my declaring mysdf ready to lead the onset os 
the guard, I found no want of followers who engaged to stand 
by me, and returned to Lothian, soon followed by some steady 
associates, prepared to act whenever the occasion might require. 

’’ I have no doubt I should have rescued him from the very 
noose that daugled over his head,” he continued with anima¬ 
tion, which seemed a fash of the interest which he had taken 
" in such exploits; ” but amongst other precautions, the magis¬ 
trates had taken one, suggested, as we afterwards learned, by 
the unhappy wretch Porteous, which effectually disconcerted 
my measures. Th^ anticipate, by haJf-an-hofrr, the ordinary 
period for execution; and, as it had been resolve amongst us, 
that, for fear of^ observation from the officers of justice, we 
shoidd not 'show ourselves upon the street until the time of 
acUon appfpached, it foUowe, that all was over before -/^ur 
attempt^ at a rescue commence.* It did commence, however, 
and I gained the scaffold and cut the rope with my own hand. 
It was too late t The bold, stout-hearted, generous criminal 
was no mcare—and vengeance was all tba^ renuuned to us—^a 
vengeauce, as I tiien Siouie^t^ d^blj duo from my band, to 
whom Wilson had given life and liberty when he could as 
^ easily have secured his own.” 
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sir/’ said Jeanie,^ **did the Sori^tiure never come into 
your mind, * Yengeanoe is mine, and I wul repay it V ” 

“ Scripture! Why, I had not opened a Bihle for five years,” 
answered Staunton. 

“ Wae’s me, sirs,” said Jeanie—and a minister’s son too 1" 

“ It u natural for you to say so; yet do not interrupt me, 
but let me finish my most accursed history. The beast, Por- 
teous, who kept firi^ on the people long alter it had cea^ to 
be necessary, became the object of their hatred for haying over¬ 
done 1^ duly, and of mine for having done it tooVdl. We— 
that is, I and the other determ^ed Mends of Wilson, resolved 
to be avenged—-but caution was necessary. I thought I had 
been marked by one of the officers, and therefore continued to 
lurk about the vicin% of Edinburgh, but without daring to 
venture within the walK At leng^ I visited, at the hazard 
of my life, the place where I hoped to find my future wife and 
my son—they were both gone. Dame Murdockson informed 
me, that so soon as Effie heard of the miscarriage of the attempt 
to rescue Wilson, and the hot pursuit after me, she fell into 
a brain fever; and that being one day obliged to go out%n 
some necessary business and leave her alone, she had taken 
that opportunity to escane, and she had not seen her since. 

I loaded her with reproaches, to which she listened with the 
most provoking and callous composure; for it is one of her 
attributes, that, violet and fierce as she is upon most occasionB, 
there are some in which she shows the most imperturbable 
calmness. I threatened her with justice; she said I had more 
reason to fear justice than she had. 1 felt she was right, and* 
was silenced. 1 threatened her with vengeance; she replied in 
nearly the same words, that, to judge by injuries receive 1 had 
more reason to fear her vengeance, than she to dread mine. 
She was again right, and 1 was left without an answer. I flung 
myself from her in indignation, and employed a comrade to 
make inquiry in the neighbourhood of Saint Leonard’s con- 
cer&iiiig your sister; but ere 1^received his answer,^e opening 
quest of a well-scented terri^ of the law drove me ^m the 
vidnity of Edinburgh, to a more distant and secluded place of 
concealment. '"A secret and trusty emissary at length brought 
me the account of Perteous’s condemnation, and of your sisWs 
imprisomnent"on a criminal charge; thus astoundybag one of 
"mine ears, while he gratified the o^er. 

** 1 again ventured to the Pleasance—again charged Murdock- * 
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son with treachery v> the unfortimftte Effie and her child» 
though I could conceive no reason, save that of appropriatiDg 
the whole of‘the money I had lodged with her. Yonr naiiative 
throws lights this, and shows another motive^ not less power¬ 
ful because less evident—the desire of wreaking vengeance on 
the seduce of her daughter,—the destroyer at once of her 
reason and reputation. Great God 1 how I wish that, instead 
of the revenge she made choice of, she had ddivered me up to 
the cord . 

“ But, what account did the wretched woman give of Effie 
and the bairn Y” said Jeanie, jvho, during this long and agitat¬ 
ing narrative, had firmness and discernment enough t 9 keep 
her eye on such points as might throw light on her sistei^s 
mudfortunes. • 

“ She would give none,” said Staunton; ** she said the mother 
made a moonlight flitting from her house, with the infant in 
her arms—that she had never seen either of them since—that 
the lass might have thrown the child into the North Loch or 
the Quarry Holes for what she knew, and it vras like enough 
she bad done so.” 

“ And how came you to believe that she did not speak the 
fatal truth 7” said Jeanie, trembling. • 

“ Because, on this secdhd occasion, 1 saw her daughter, and 
I understood from her, that, in fact, the child had been removed 
or destroyed during the Ulness of the mother. But all know¬ 
ledge to be got from her is so uncertain and indirect, that 1 
could not collect any ffirther circumstances. Only the diabo¬ 
lical character of old Murdockson makes me augur the worst” 

** The last account agr^ with that given by my poor sistOT,” 
said Je^e; ** but gang on wi’ your ain tale, 

** Of this I am certain,” said Staunton, “ that Effie, in her 
senses, and with her knowledge, never injured living creature.— 
But what could I do in her exculpation 7—Nothing—and, 
therefore, my whole thoughts were turned toward her safety. 

I was under the cursed necessity of suppressing my feedings 
towards Murdockson ; my lif^ was in the hag’s hand—that I 
cared not for; but on my life hung that of your sister. 1 spoke 
the wretch fair; I appeared to confide in her*^ and to me, so , 
for as 1 was personally concerned, she gave proofs of eztranr- ‘ 
dinaiy fidelity. I was at first uncertain what measiures I ought 
to adopt for your sister’s liberation, when the general rago 
excited among the citizens of Edinburgh on account of the 
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repriere of Porteous, suggested to me thi) darmg idea of forcing 
the jail, and at once canying off your sister from the dutches 
of the lav, and bringing to cond^TQ punishment* a miscreant, 
who had tormented the unfortunate Wilson, even in the hour 
of death, as if he had been a wild Indian taken captive by a 
hostile tribe. I flung myself among thli^ multitude in the 
moment of fermentation—so did others amoi^.WllBon’s mates, 
who had, like me, been disappointed in the"' hopil-.of glutting 
their eyes with Porteous's execution. All was dt^nised, and 
I was chosen for the captain. 1 felt not—1 do not mow feel, 
compunction for what was to be done, and has since been 
executed.” 

“ O, Giod forgive ye, sir, and bring ye to a better sense of yonr 
ways!” exclaimed Jeanie.o'n horror at the avowal of such violent 
sentiments. 

^^Amen,” replied Staunton, “if my sentiments are wrong. 
But I repeat, that, although willing to aid the deed, I could 
have wished them to have chosen another leader; because I 
foresaw that the great and general duty of tho night wcndd 
interfere with the assistance which I proposed to render EfSe 
I gave a commission, however, to a trusty fliend to protect her 
to a place of safety, so soon as the fatal procession had left the 
jail. But for no persuasions which f could use in the hurry of 
the moment, or which my comrade employed at more length, 
after the mob had taken a different direction, could the imfor- 
tunate girl be prevailed upon to leave the prison. His argu¬ 
ments were all wasted upon the infatuated victim, and he was | 
ob^ed to leave her in order to attend to his own i^ety. Such 
was his occoimt; but, perhaps, he persevered less steady in his 
attempts to pervade her than I would have done.” 

“ Effio was right to remain,” said Jeanie; “ and 1 love her 
the better for it.” * 

“ Why will you say so said Staunton. 

“ You cannot understand my reasons, sir, if I should render 
them,” answered Jeanie composedly; “they t^at*thirst for 
the blood of their enemies have no ta^ for the w^<s|Hring of 
life.” 

“My hopes,”*8aid Staunton, “were thus a second time dis¬ 
appointed. My next effints were to bring her through her ririaJ 

means of yoursdlf. How I urged it, and where, you cannot 
have forgotten. I do not blame you for your refli^; it was 
founded, I am oonvinced, on principle, and not on indif^rence 
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to your diater'a &te. ^For me, judge Af me as a man firantlc; 
I Imev not what hand to turn to, and all my efforts were un¬ 
availing. In this condition, and dose beset on all sides, I 
thought of What might be done by means of my fiuoiily, and 
their influenoe. I fled from Sootlsmd—I reached this place— 
my miserably wasted and unhappy appearance procured me from 
my &ther ttet pardon, which a parent finds it so hard to lefose, 
even to the nu^ nndeserving son. And here I have awaited in 
anguish of which the condemned criminal might envy, the 
event of your sister’s trial” 

“ Without taking any steps for her idief 7” said Jeanie. 

“ To the last 1 hoped her case might terminate more fi|your- 
ably; and it is only two days since that tlie fatal tidings reiudied 
me. My resolution was instantly taken. I mounted my best 
horse with the purpose of making the utmost haste to iLondoii, 
and there compounding with Sir Bobert Walpole for your sister’s 
safety, ly surrendering to him, in the person of the heir of the 
family of Willingham, the notions Q^ige Bobertson, the ac- 
coTpplice of Wilson, the breaker of the Tolbooth prison, and the 
wdl-known leader of the Porteo^ mob.” 

But would that save my sister said Jeanie, iu astonish¬ 
ment m. 

** It would, as I shoulff drive my bargain,” said Staunton. 
“ Queens love revenge as w^ as tbeir subjects—^Little as you 
seem to esteem it, it is a poison which pleases all palates, from 
the prince to the peasant. Prime ministers love no less the 
^ power of gratifying sovereigns by gratifying their passions.— 
The life of an obscure village girl I Why, I might ask the bmt 
of the crown-jewels for lay^ the* head of sudi an insolent con¬ 
spiracy at the foot of her majesty, with a ce^jtainty of being 
gratifi^ All my other plans have failed, but this could not— 
Heaven is just^ however, and would not honour me with makmg 
this voluntary atonement for the ipjuiy I have done your sister. 
I had not rode ten miles, when my horse, the best and most 
Bure-footed«anjmal in this country,' with me on a level fdece 
of roadfas if*he had been struck by a cannon-shot. 1 was 
greatly hurt, and was broui^t back here in the condition in 
which you now see ma” • 

As young Stauton had cume to tiie oondusion, the servant 
opened the door, and, with a voice which seemed intended 
tatiier for a idgnal, than merdy the announcing of a visit, said. 
** His Beveranoe^ sir, is ccmizig up stairs to wait upon you.” 
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**For Qod's sake, hide yourself, Jeanjle,’’ ezdaimed Staunton, 
** in tluit dressing closet 1" 

“No, sir,” said Jeanie; “as I am here for nae ill, 1 canna 
take the shame of hiding mysell frae the master df the house.” 

“ But, good Heavens 1” ezdaimed Oeoige Staunton, “ do but 
consider”- 

Ere he could complete the sentence^ his &ther entered the 
apartment, 


CHAPTER THIRTY-THIRD. 

And now, will*paidqa» comfort, kindness, draw 
Hie youth from vice I will honour, duty, lew } 

Crabbb. 

Jeanie arose from her seat, and made her quiet reverence, when 
the elder Mr. Staunton entered the apartment His astonish¬ 
ment was extreme at finding his son in such company. 

“ I perceive, madam, I have made a mistake respecting you, 
and ought to have left the task of interrogating you, and of 
righting your wrongs, tolihis young tnon, with whom, doubtless, 
you have been formerly acquainted.” 

“ It’s unwitting on my part that I am herosaid Jeanie; 

“ the servant told me his master wished to speak with me.” 

“There goes the purple coat over my ears,” murmured 
Tummas. “ D—her, why must she needs speak the truth, * 
when she could have as well saidi anything else she hod a 
mind ?” 

“ George,” s&id Mr. Staunton, “ if yon are stUl, as you have 
ever been,—^lost to all self-respect, you might at least have 
spared your father and your ftther’s house, isuch a disgracoftd 
scene as this.” 

J,* Upon my life—^upon my ,soul, sir 1” said George, throwing 
his feet over the side of the bed, and starting ftom hie recum¬ 
bent posture. 

“Your life,*,sir 1” interrupted his father, with mebrndudy 
, stenmees,—“ What ^rt of life has it been 1-~Yoar, soul! alas 1 
^at regard have, you ever paid to itf Take care to reform 
bdth ere offering either u pledges of your sineerity.” 

“ On my honour, sir,' you do me wrong,” answered- George * 
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Stauutou; ** I have *bcen all that y3u can call me that’s bad, 
but in the present instaDce you do me iiyu8tio& Qy my honour 
you do!” ^ 

Your honour!” said his fii.ther, and turned from him, yrith 
a look of the most uplnaiding contempt, to Jeanie. ** From 
you, young woman, I neither ask nor expect any exjdanation; 
but as a father alike and as a clergyman, I request your depar¬ 
ture from, this house. If your romantic stoiy has been other 
than a pretext to find admission into it (which, from the 
society in which you first appeared, I may be i>ermitted to 
doubt), you will find a justioe of peace witliin two miles, with 
whom, more properly than with me, you may lodge yoiu* com¬ 
plaint.” • 

“ This shall not be,” said Qeprge Staunton, starting up to hia 
feet. “ Sir, you are naturally kind and humane—^you shall not 
become cruel ai^d inhospitable on my account. Turn out that 
eaves-dropping rascal,” pointing to Thomas, “ and get what 
hartshorn drops, or what better receipt you have against 
fainting, and I will explain to you in two words the connection 
betwixt this young woman and me. She shall not lose her fair 
character through me. I have done too much mischief to her 
family already, and I know too well*what belongs to the loss of 
fame.” " 

“ Leave the room, sir,” said the Hector to the servant; and 
when the man had obeyed, he carefully shut the door behind 
him. Then, addressing his son, he said sternly, “ Now, sir, 
what new proof of your infamy have you to impart to me)” 
Young Staunton was about to speak, but it was one of those 
momei^ when those, who, like Jeanie Deans, possess the 
advantage of a steady courage and unruffled temper, can assume 
the superiority over more ai^ent but less determined spirits. 

“ Sir,” she said to the elder Stauuton, “ye have an undoubted 
right to ask yOur ain son to render a reason of his conduct. 
But respecting me, I am but a wayfaring traveller, no ways 
obligated^r ^debted to you, unless it be for the meal of %ieat 
which,* in my ain country, is willingly gien by rich or poor, 
according to their ability, to those who need i^ and for which, 
forby that, I am willing to make payment, if^ didna think it • 
would be an affront to offer siller in a house like this—on^ 1 
dinna ken the ftshions of the country.” * 

“ This is all very well, young woman,” said the Hector, a 
good ^eal surprised, and unable to conjecturo whether to unputc 

VOL. VIL ^ 4 
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Jeanie^B language to simj^fticity or impertiAience —** tide may bo 
all very wdl—but lot me bring it to a point. Why do you 
stop this young man’s mouth, and prevent his coinmunicating 
to his father and his best fii^d, an explanation (since he says 
he has one) of circumstances which seem in themselves not a 
little suspicious)” 

^*He may tell of his ain affitiis what he likes,” answered 
Jeanie; ** but my family and friends have nae right to hae 
ony stories told anent them without their express^ desire; and, 
as they canna be here to peak for themselves, I entrmt ye 
wadna ask Mr. George Rob —L mean Staimton, or whatever 
his name is, ony questions anent me or my folk; for I maun 
be free to tell you, that he will neither have the bearing of a 
Christian or a gentleman, if he answers you against my express 
desire.” 

This is the moat extraordinary thing I evemmet with,” said 
the Rector, as, after fixing his eyes keenly on the placid, yet 
modest countenance of Jeanie, he turned them suddenly upon 
his son. ** What have you to say, sir)” 

“That 1 feel I have been too hasty in my promise, sir,” 
answered George Staunton; “1 have no title to make any 
communications respecting the affiurp of this young person’s 
family without her assent.” 

The elder Mr. Staunton turned his eyes from one to the other 
with marks of surprise. 

“ This is more, and worse, I fear,” he said, addressing his 
son, “ than one of your frequent and disgraceful connections— 
insist upon knowing the mystery.” 

“ I ^ve already said, air,” repliedf his son, rathei' sullenly, 
“ that I have no title to mention the afihiis of this young 
woman’s family without her consent.” 

“ And I hae uae'mysteries to explain, sir,^ said Jeanie, ** but 
only to pray you, as a preaither of the gospel and a gentleman, 
to permit me to go safe to the next pubUo-house on the Lunnon 
roai” , '' 

“1 shall take care of your safety,” said young Stdunton; 
“ you need ask ^t favour from no mie.” 

“Do you say so before my face)” said the jimtly-incensed 
fatner. “Perhaps, sir, you intend to fill up the cup of dis¬ 
obedience and proiftigacy by forming a low and disgiacefiil 
marriage) But let me bid you beware.” 

“ If you were feared fixr sic a thing happening wf me, sir,” 
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said Jeanie, “ 1 can only say, that not for all the land that lies 
between the twa ends of the rainbow wad 1 be the woman that 
should wed-youi; son.*' 

“ There ft something very singular in all this," said the elder 
Staunton; follow me into the next room, young woman.” 

“ Hear me speak 'first," said the young man. ** I have but 
one word to say. 1 confide entirely in your prudence; tell my 
father as much or as little of these matters as you will, he shall 
know neiihw more nor less from me." 

His father darted at him a glance of indignation, which 
softened into sorrow as he &^w him sink down on the couch, 
exhausted with the scene he had undergone. He left the apart¬ 
ment, and Jeanie followed him, George Staunton laisinif him¬ 
self as she passed the door-way, and pronouncing the word, 

Remember 1" in a tone as fiionitory as it was uttered by 
Charles I. upom the scoiTold. The elder Staunton led the way 
into a small panour, and shut the door. 

** Young woman," said he, “ there is something in your face 
and appearance that marks both sense and simplicity, and, if 1 
am not deceived, innocence also—Should it be otherwise, 1 can 
only say, you are the most accomplished hypocrite 1 have ever 
seen.—^ to kuow no secret that.you have unwillingness to 
divulge, least of all those* which concern my son. His conduct 
has given me too much unhappiness to permit me to hope com¬ 
fort or satisfimtion from him. If you are such as I suppose you, 
believe me, that whatever unhappy circumstances may have 
connected you with George Staunton, the sooner you break 
them through the better. 

** I think I understand your meaning, sir," replied Jeanie; 

and ah ye are sae frank as to speak o' the yoyng gentleman in 
sic a way, I must needs say that it ft hut the second time of 
my speaking wi' him in our lives, and what I hae heard frae 
him on these twa occasions has b^n sudi that 1 never wish to 
hear the like again." 

“ Thenoit ft your real intention to leave this part oP the 
country^ and proceed to London)" said the Rector. 

“Go^inly, sir; for I may say, in one sense, that the 
avenger of blood ft behind me; and if I T^hre but assured ' 
against mischief by the way ”- • • 

** I have made inquiry,” said the clergyihan, ** after the sus¬ 
picious cluuncterB you d^ribed. They have left their place of 
rendezvous; but as they may be lurking in the neighbourhood. 
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and as you say you haye> special reason ^ apprehend violence 
from them, 1 will put you under the charge of a steady person, 
who will protect you as iar as Stamford, and see you into a 
light coach, which goes from thence to London ” * 

“ A coach is not for the like of me, sir,” said Jeanie, to whom 
the idea of a stage-coach was unknown, as, indeed, th^ were 
then only used in the neighbourhood of London. 

Mr. Staunton briefly explained that she would find that 
mode of conveyance more commodious, cheaper, 'and more 
safe, than traveling on horseback. She expressed her gratitude 
with so much singleness of heart that he was induct to ask 
her whether she wanted the pecuniary means of prosecuting her 
journey. She thanked liim„ but said she had enough for hei 
purpose ; and, indeed, she <had husbanded her stock with great 
care. This reply served also 'to remove some doubts, which 
naturally enough still floated in Mr. Staunton^ mind, respect¬ 
ing her character and real purpose, and satisfi* him, at least, 
that money did not enter into her scheme of deception, if an 
impostor she should prove. Ho next requested to know what 
part of the city she wished to go to. 

“To a very decent mercliant, a cousin o’ my ain, a Mm. 
Glass, sir, that sells snuT and tobacco, at the sign o’ the 
Thistle, Bomegate in the town.” ' 

Jeanie communicated this intelligence with a feeling that a 
connection so respectable ought to give her consequence in the 
eyes of Mr. Staunton ; and she was a good deal surprised when 
he answered— 

“ And is this woman your only acquaintance in London, my 
f)Oor girl 7 and have you really no bdeter knowledge where she 
is to be found 7”^ 

“ 1 was gaun to see the Duke of Ar^yle, forby Mrs. Glass,” 
said Jeanie; “ and if your honour thinlm it would be best to 
go there first, and get some of his Grace's folk to show me my 
cousin’s shop ”- 

“Are you acquainted with .any of the Duke of Axgyle’s 
people 7” said the Bector. ‘ «. 

“ No, sir.” 

“ Her .brain ihast be something touched after all, or it would 
be<^impo8sible for her^ to rely on such introducti^.—Well,” 
^d he aloud, “ 1' must not inquire into the cause of your 
journey, and so I cannot be fit to give you advice how to 
manage it. But the landlady of the house where the coach 
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Btops is a yeiy decent person ; and tis I use her house some¬ 
times, 1 will give you a recommendation to her.” 

Jeanie th^;^ed him for his kindness with her best courtesy, 
and said, ‘'That with his honour's line, and ane from worthy 
Mrs. Bickerton, that keeps the Seven Stara at York, she did not 
doubt to be well taken out in Lunnon.” 

“ And now,” said he, " I presume you will be d^irous to set 
out immediately.” 

“ If 1 had been in an inn, sir, or any suitable resting-place,” 
answered Jeanie, “ I wad not have presumed to use the Lord’s 
day for travelling; but as 1 am on a journey of mercy, I trust 
my doing so will not be imputed." 

“ You may, if you choose, remain with Mrs. Dalton for the 
evening; but I desire yon will jiave*no farther correspondence 
with my son, who is not a proper counsellor for a person of 
yom' age, whk^er your difficulties may be." 

“ Your honour speaks ower truly in that,” said Jeauie ; “ it 
was not with my will that I spoke wi' him just now, and—not 
t% wish the gentleman onything but gude—I never wish to see 
him between the een again.” 

“ If you please,” added the Rector, “ as you seem to be a 
seriously disposed young yoman, yow may attend family worship 
in the hall ^is evening.” 

“ I thank your honoiu*,” said Jeanie; “ but I am doubtful if 
my attendance would be to edification.” 

“ How 1” said the Rector; " so young, and already unfor¬ 
tunate enough to have doubts upon the duties of religion !” 

“ God forbid, sir,” replied Jeanie j “ it is not for that; but 
I hav(^ been bred in the*faith of the suffering remnant of the 
Presbyterian doctrine in Scotland, and I am doubtful if 1 can 
lawfuUy attend upon your fashion of worship, seeing it has 
been testified against by many precious souls of our kirk, and 
specially by my’worthy father." 

“ Well, my good girl," said the liector, with a good-humoured 
smile, “fd b^ it from me to put any force upon your consdince; 
and yfit you ought to recollect ^at the same divine grace 
dispenses its streams to other kingdoms as wdl as to Scotland. 
As it is as essential to our spiritual, as water to our earthly • 
wants, its springs, various in character, *yet alike efficacioiil in 
virtue, are to be found in abundance throughout the Christian 
world.” 

"^,‘but,” said Jeanie, “though the waters maybe alike. 
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yet, with your \troT8hip*s leave, the blessing upon them may not 
be equal. It would have been in vain for Kaamon the Syrian 
leper to have bathed in Pharpar and Abana, rivers qf Damascus, 
when it was only the waters of Jordon that were sanctified for 
the cure.” 

“ Well,” said the Rector, “ we will not enter upon the great 
debate betwixt our nation^ churches at present. We must, 
endeavour to satisfy you, that, at least, amongst our, errors, we 
preserve Christian charity, and a desire to assist oinr brethren.” 

He then ordered Mrs. Dalton into his presence, and consigned 
Jcanie to her particular charge, with dimctions to be kind to 
her, and with assurances, that, early in the morning, a trusty 
guide and a good horse should be ready to conduct her to 
Stamford. He then tooK a serious and dignified, yet kind 
leave of her, wishing her full success in the objects of her 
journey, which he said he doubted not were lalplable, from the 
soundness of thinking which she had displayed in conversation. 

Jeanie was again conducted by the housekeeper to her own 
apartment. But the evening was not destined to pass over 
without farther torment from young Staunton. A paper was 
slipped into her hand by the faithful Tummas, which intimated 
his young master’s desire, or rather depiand, to see her instant]}’, 
and assured her he had provided against interruption. 

** Tell your young master,” said Jeanie, opei^y, and regard¬ 
less of all the winks and signs by which ^mmas strove to 
make her comprehend that Mrs. Dalton was not to be admitted 
into the secret of the correspondence, ” that I promised faith¬ 
fully to his worthy father that I would not see him again.” 

“ Tummas,” said Mrs. Dalton, “ I think you might be much 
more creditably*employed, considering the coat you wear, and 
the house you livf in, than to be carrying messages b^ween 
your young master and girls that chance to be in this house.” 

“ IVhy, Mrs. Dalton, as to tliat, I was hired to cany mes¬ 
sages, and not to ask any questions about them; and it’s not 
for fhe like of me to refuse the young gentleman’s bidding, if he 
were a little wildish or so. If there was harm meant, no 
harm done, yon,see.” 

However,” said Mrs. Dalton, ** I gie yon fair warning, 
TMnmas Ditton, that' an 1 catdi thee at work again, his 
Reverence shall make a clear house of you,” 

Thomas retired, abashed and in dismay. The rest of the 
evening passed away without anything worthy of notice. .. 
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Jeanie enjoyed the comforts of a bed and a sound sleep 
with grateful satisfaiution, after the perils and hardships of the 
prece^ng day; pnd such was her fatigue, that she slept soundly 
until six o’clock, when she was awakened hy I^uiton, who 
acquainted her that her guide and horse were ready, and in 
attendance. She hastily rose, and, after her morning devotions, 
was soon ready to resume her travels. The motherly care of 
the housekeeper had provided an early breakfast, and, after she 
had partaken of this refreshment, she found herself safe seated 
071 a pillion behind a stout Lhicolnshire peasant, who was, 
besides, armed with pistols, |o protect her against any violence 
which might be offered. 

They trudged along in silence for a mile or two ^ong a 
country road, whiidi conducted thetri) by hedge and gate-way, 
into the principal highway, a little beyond Grantham. At 
length her mag^er of the horse asktd her whether her name was 
not Jean, or^Euie, Deans. She answered in the affirmative, 
with some surprise. “ Then hero’s a hit of a note as concerns 
you,” said the man, lianding it over his left shoulder. “ It’s 
from young master, as 1 judge, and every man about Willing¬ 
ham is fain to pleasure him either for love or fetir; for he’ll 
come to be landlord at last, let theyi say wliat they like.” 

Jeanie broke the seal ^f the note, which was addressed to her, 
and read as follows:— 

** You refuse to see me. I suppose you are shocked at' my 
character: but, in painting myself such os 1 am, you should 
give me credit for my sincerity. 1 am, at least, no hypocrite. 
You refuse, however, to see me, and your conduct may bo 
natural—but is it wise? I have expressed my anxiety to 
repair* your sister’s iniafortunes at the expense of my honour,— 
iny family’s honour—ray own life; and you think me too 
debased to be admitted even to-aacrifice what I have remaining 
of honour, fanye, and life, in her cause. Well, if the offerer be 
despised, the victim is still equally at hand; and perhaps there 
may he Justice in the decree of Heaven, that I shall uok have 
the iqielanchPly credit of appearing to make this socrffice out of 
my own free good-will. You, as you have declined my con¬ 
currence, must take the whole upon yourself* Go, then, to the. 
Duke of Argyle, add, when other argqpienfti fall you, tell*him * 
yon have it in your power to bring to condign punishment the 
most active conspirator in the Porteous mob. He will hear you 
on this topic, should he be deaf to every other. Make ydur own 
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* terms, for the 7 'will be at ,your own making. You know where 
I am to be found; and you may be assureft I will not give you 
the dark side of the hill, as at Mnschat's 0mm; I have no 
thoughts of stining from the house I was bom ki; like the 
hare, I shall be worried in the seat I stai’ted from. I repeat 
it—make your own terms, I need not remind you to ask your 
sister’s life, for that you will do of course; but make terms of 
advantage for yourself—ask wealth and reward—office and 
income for Butler—ask anything—you will get anything— 
and all for delivering to the hands of the exeaitibner a man 
most deserving of his office;—one who, though young in years, 
is old in wickedness, and whoso most earnest desire is, after the 
storms of an unquiet life, to sleep and be at rest." 

This extraordinary letter was subscribed with the initials 
G. S. 

Jeanie read it over once or twice with great f^ntion, which 
the slow i)ace of the horse, as he stalked throuf^ a deep lane, 
enabled her to do with facility. 

When she had perused this billet, her first employment was 
to tear it into as small pieces as possible, and disperse the^ 
pieces in the air by a few at a time, so that a document con¬ 
taining so perilous a secret might not fall into any other 
person’s hand. ^ 

The question how far, in point of extremity, she was entitled 
to save her sister’s life by sacrificing that of a person who, 
though guilty towards the state, had done her no ii^'niy, formed 
the next earnest and most painful subject of cousideration. In 
one sense, indeed, it seemed as if denouncing the guilt of 
Staunton, the cause of her sister’s errors and mi^ortones, would 
have been an act of just, and even providential retribution. 
But Jeanie, in the* strict and severe tone of morality m which 
she was educated, had to (iousider not only the general aspect 
of a proposed action, hut its justness and fitness in relation to 
the actor, before she could be, according to her own phrase, free 
to enter upon it. What right liar} she to make a bar^,.between 
the lives of Staunton and of Bffie, and to ^ncrifieC the ojie for 
the safety of the other 1 His guilt—^that guilt for which he was 
amenable to the laws—^was a crime against the public indeed, 
''l>ut jt was not against 1^. 

Neither did it seem to her that his shore in the death of Porte* 
ouB, though her mind revolted at the idea of using-violeiice to any 
one, was in the relation of a common murder, against the perpw 
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trator of whicli eveiy o'le is called to aid the puUic magistrate. 
That yiolent action was blended with many circumstancesy which, 
in the eyes o^those in Jeanie’s rank of life, if they did not alto¬ 
gether deprive it of the character of guilt, soften^, at least, its 
most atrocious features. The anxiety of the govemment to 
obtain conviction of some of the offenders, had but served to 
increase the public feeling which connected the action, though 
violent and irregular, with the idea of ancient national independ¬ 
ence. The rigorous measures adopted or proposed against the 
city of Edinburgh, thb ancient metropolis of Scotland—the 
extremely unpopular and injudicious measure of compelling the 
Scottish clergy, contrary to their principles and sense of duty, 
to promulgate from the pulpit the reward offered for the disco- 
vciy of the perpetrators of this s^^ughfer, had produced on the 
public mind the opposite consequences from what were intended; 
and Jeauie felt cgpscious, that whoever shoidd lodge information 
concerning that event, and for whatsoever purpose it might be 
done, it would be considered as an act of treason against tlio in¬ 
dependence of Scotland. With the fanaticism of the Scottish 
Presbyterians, there was always mingled a glow of national 
feeling, and Jeanie trembled at the idea of her name being 
hand^ down to posterity |fith that eff the “ fause Monteath,” 
and one or two others, who, having deserted and betrayed the 
cause of their country, are damned to perpetual remembrance 
and execration among its peasantry. Yet, to part with Eflie’s 
life once more, when a word spoken might save it, pressed 
severely on the mind of her affectionate sister. 

*‘The Lord support and direct mo!” said Jeanie, **for it 
seems tojbe His will to try mo with difficulties far beyond luy 
ain strength.” • 

While this thought passed through Jeanie’s mind, her guard, 
tired of silence, began to show some inclination to be commu¬ 
nicative. de seemed a sensible, stead}* peasant, but not having 
more delicacy or prudence than is common to those in his 
situation, bd, qf oourse, chose the Willingham hunily as me 
subject hi his conversation. From this man Jeanie learned 
some particulars of which she had hitherto beei|, ignorant, and 
which we will briefly recapitulate for the information of the 
reader. * 

The father of George Stauntw had been bred a soldier, and 
during service in the West Indies, had married the heiress of a 
wealthy^planter. By this lady he had an only child, Geunie 
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Staunton, the unhappy ^oung man whO|has been so often men¬ 
tioned in this narrative. He passed the first part of his early 
youth under the charge of a doting mother, and in the society 
of negro slaves, whose study it was to gratify his every caprice. 
His father was a man of worth and sense; but as he alone 
retained tolerable health among the officers of the regiment he 
belonged to, he was much engaged with his duty. Besides, 
Mrs. Staunton was beautiful and wilful, and ei\jo;^ed but deli¬ 
cate h^th; so that it was difficult for a man of affection, 
humanify, and a quiet disposition, to sCtuggle with her on tlic 
point of her over-indulgence to an only child. Indeed, what 
Mr. Staunton did do towards counteracting the baneful effects 
of his wife’s system, only tended to render it more pernicious; 
for every restraint impoi-Vd o:^ the boy in his father’s presence, 
was compensated by treble license during his absence. So that 
George Staunton acquired, oven in childhqpd, the habit of 
regarding his father as a rigid censor, from whose severity ho 
was desirous of emancipating himself as soon and absolutely as 
possible. « 

When he was about ten years old, and when his mind had 
raceived all the seeds of those evil weeds which afterwards grew 
apace, his mother died, ^ and his fi^ther, half heart-broken, re¬ 
turned to England. To sum up her imprudence and unjusti¬ 
fiable indulgence, she had contrived to place a considerable 
part of her fortune at her son’s exclusive control or disposal, in 
consequence of which management, George Staunton had not 
been long in England till he learned his independence, and liow 
to abuse it. His father had endeavoured to rectify Ihe defects 
of his education by placing him in a well regulated ^seminary. 
But although he showed some capacity for learning, his riotous 
conduct soon became intolerable to his teachers. He found 
means (too easily afforded to all youths who have obtain expect¬ 
ations) of procuring such a command of mohey as enabled him 
to anticipate in boyhood the frolics and follies of a more mature 
age, and, with these accomplishments, he was yetilmed on his 
father’s hands as a profligate boy, whose example mi^t rain a 
hundred. 

The* elder Mr. Stauntem, whose mind, since his wife’s death, 
tfad been tinged with a melancholy, which certainly bis sou’s 
conduct did not tend to dispel, 1^ taken orders, and was 
inducted by his brother Sir William StaUntdn into the family, 
living of Willingham. The revenue wfw a matter qf oonse^ 
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qufinqe to him, for h^ derived little adPvantage fW>m the estate 
qf his late wife; and his owii fortune wae that of a younger 
brother. • 

He took his son to reside with him at the rectory, but he 
soon found that his disorders rendered him an intolerable in¬ 
mate. And as the young men of his own rank would not 
endure the purse-proud insolence of the Creole, he fell into that 
taste for low society, which is worse than pressing to death, 
whipping, or hanging.” His father sent him abroad, but he 
only returned wilder and more desperate than before. It is true, 
this unhappy youth was not without his good qualities. He had 
lively wit, good temper, reckless generosiiy, and manners, which, 
while he was under restraint, might pass well in society. * But 
all these availed him nothing. He wa& so well acquainted with 
the turf, the gaming-table, the cock-pit, and eveiy worse, rendez¬ 
vous of folly and di^ipatiou, that his mother’s fortune was spent 
before he was twenty-one, and he was soon in debt ajid in 
distress. His early history may be concluded in the words of 
our^ritish Juvenal, when describing a similar character:— 

Headstrong, deterioiued in his o\m career. 

He thought reproof unjust, and truth severei 
The soul’s diseasq was to its eftsis come, 

He fiiHt ab\ued, and then abjured, his home; 

And when he chose a vagabond to be, 

He made his shame his glory, “ I’ll be free I”* 

“ And yet ’tis jnty on Measter George, too," continued the 
honest boor, ^^for he has an open hand, and winna let a poor 
body want an he has it." 

The wtue of profuse generosity, by which, indeed, they 
themselves are most directly advantage, is readily admitted 
by the vulgar an a cloak for many sins. 

At Stamford our heroine was deposited in safety by her com¬ 
municative guide.* She obtained a place in the coach, which, 
although termed a light one, and accommodated with no fewer 
than six hA'sef^ only reached London on the afternoon of the 
second dby. The recommendation of the elder Mr. Staunton 
procured Jeanie a civil reception at the inn whg:e the carriage 
stopped, and, by the aid of Mrs. Bickerton’s correspondent, she 
found out her friend and relative Mis. GlAss^^ by whom she was 
kindly received and hospitably entertained. 
i * rCrabbe's Bmmj/h, Letter xiLJ 
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CHAPTER THIRTY-FOURTH. 

My name la Argyle^ yon nay veil think It strange, 

To live at the court and never to change. 

Ballad. 

Fw names deserve more honourable mention in the history of 
Scotland, during this period, than that of John, Duke of Argyle 
and Greenwich. His talents as a statesman and a soldier were 
generally admitted; he wap not Vithout ambition, but without 
the illness that attends it”—^without that irregularity of thought 
and aim, which often excites great men, in his peculiar situation, 
(for it was a veiy peculiar one), to grasp the means of raising 
themsdves to power, at the risk of throwmg a kingdom into 
confusion. Pope has distinguished him as 

Argyle, the state’s whole thunder bom to wield, 

And shake alike the senate and the field. 

He was alike from the ordinary vices of statesmen, false¬ 
hood, namely, and dissimulation; and from those of warriors, 
inordinate and violent thirst after seJf-aggrandisement. 

Scotland, his native country, stood at this time in a very 
precarious and doubtful situation. She was indeed united to 
England, but the cement had not had time to acquire consist¬ 
ence. The irritation of ancient wrongs still subsisted, and 
betwixt the fretful jealousy of the Scottish, and the supercilious 
disdain of the English, quarrels repeatedly occurred, in the 
course of which the national league,^so important to the safety 
of both, was in the utmost danger of being dissrVed. Scotland 
had, brides,, the disadvantage of being divided into intestine 
factious, which hated each other bitterly, and Mraited but a 
signal to break forth into action. 

In such circumstances, another man, with the talents and , 
rahk of Argyle, but without d mind so happily pegvdated, would 
have sought to rise from the earth in the whirlwind, find direct 
its fary. He j^hose a course more safe and more honourable. 

'Soaring above tbe petl^ distinctions of faction, his voice was 
thised, whether in ofQce or opposirion, for these measures which 
were at once just wd lenient. His high military talents enabled 
him, during the memorable year 1715, to render such services 
to the House of Hanover, as, perhaps, were too great to be 
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either acknowledged or repaid. He •had employedi too, his 
ijitmoBt influence in softening the consequences of that insurrec¬ 
tion to the unfortunate geiitiemen whom a mistaken sense of 
loyalty had ^gaged in the aflair, and was rewarded by the 
esteem and affection of his country in an uncommon degree. 
This popularity, with a discontented and warlike people, was 
suppo^ to be a subject of jealousy at court, where the power 
to become dangerous is sometimes of itself obnoxious, though 
the inclination is not united with it. Besides, the Duke of 
Argylo’s independent and somewhat haughty mode of expressing 
himself in Parliament, and acting in public, were ill calculated 
to attract royal &vour. He was, therefore, always respected, 
and often employed; but he was not a favourite of George* the 
Second, his consort, or his ministers. A«t several different periods 
in his life, the Dulm might be considered as in absolute disgrace 
nt court, although he could hardly be said to be a declared 
member of opposition. This rendered him the dearer to Scot¬ 
land, because it was usually in her cause that he incurred the 
displeasure of his sovereign; and upon this very occasion of the 
Porteous mob, the animated and doquont opposition which he 
had offered to the severe measures which were about to be 
adopted towards tiie city of Edinburgh, was the more gratefully 
received in that metropolis,*as it was understood that the Duke's 
interposition had given personal offence to Queen Caroline. 

His conduct upon this occasion, as, indeed, that of all the 
Scottish members of the legislature, with one or two unworthy 
exceptions, had been in the highest degree spirited. The po¬ 
pular tradition, concerning his reply to Queen Caroline, has 
been given alr^y, and ^me fra^ents of his speech against 
the Port^us Bill are still remembered. He refjprted upon the 
Chanc(dlor, Lord Hardwicke, the insinuation that be had stated 
liimself in this case rather as a party than as a judge :—** I 
appeal,” siii^ Aigyle, “ to tlie House—^to the nation, if 1 can be 
justly branded with the infamy of being a jobber or a partisan. 
Have I been a briber of votes buyer of boroughs 7—fhe 
agent of<corrap*tion for any purpose, or on behalf of any party 7 
--^lonsider my life; examine my al^ons in the Add and in the 
cabinet, and see where there lira a blot that eSa attach to my 
honour. I have shown myself the fiiendp of my countiy—tlK 
loyal subject of my king. 1 am ready to do so again, without 
.an instant's regard to the frowns or smiles of a court. 1 have 
experienced both, and am prepared with indifference for either 
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T Imve given my reascftis for opp(»mg,fliiB bill, and have made 
it appear that it is repugnant to the international treaty />f 
anion, to the liberty of Scotland, and, reflectivity, to that of 
England, to common justice, to common sense, and to the 
public interest. Shall the metropolis of Scotland, the capital of 
an independent nation, the residence of a long line of monarchs, 
by whom that noble city was graced and dignifled—shall such 
a city, for the fault of an obscure and unknown body of rioters, 
bo deprived of its honours and its privileges—^its gates and its 
guards f—and shall a native Scotsman tamely behold the havoc ? 
I glory, my Lords, in opposing esuch unjust rigour, and reckon 
it my dearest pride * and honour to stand up in defence of my 
native country while thus laid open to undeserved shame, and 
oigust spoliation.’' * 

Other stiilesmen and oratora, both Scottish and English, used 
the same aiguments, the bill was gradually stripped of its most 
oppressive and obnoxious clauses, and at length ended in a fine 
upon the city of Edinburgh in favour of Porteous’s widow. So 
that, as somebody observed at the time, the whole of these fierce 
debates ended in making the fortune of an old cook-maid, such 
having been the good woman’s original capacity. 

The court, however, did not forget the baffle they had received 
in this affair, and the Duke of Aigyle, who had contributed so 
much to it, was thereafter considered as a x>erson in disgrace. 
It is*ncce8saiy to place these circumstances under the reader’s 
observation, both because they are connected with the preceding 
and subsequent part of our narrative. 

The Duke was alone in his study, when one of his gentlemen 
acquainted him, that a coimtry-girl, ^om Scotland, was desirous 
of speaking with his Grace. 

A country-girl, and from Scotland 1” said the Duke; ** what 
can have brought the silly fool to London ?—Some Ipver pressed 
and sent to sea, or some stock sunk m the Stmth-^ limds, or 
some such hopeful concern, I suppose, and then nobody to 
miknage the matter but MdcOallummore.—this same 
popul^ty has its inoonveniences.—Howev^, show 6n^ ooun- 
trywoman up, Andiibald—it is ill manners to keep her in 
attendance.!* ^ 

** A young woman uf rather low statare, tsad whose counte¬ 
nance mij^t be tehned very modest and fdeasing in expreaedon, 
thob^ son-bamt, somewhst ftedded, and hot posaeaBmg ruga-, 
lar features, was usheied into the siflendid Uhraiy. '1^ wore 
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the tartan plaid of hcyr country, a4)iufted so as partly to cover 
l^er head, and partly to iall back over her shoulders. A quan¬ 
tity of hair, disposed with great simplicily and neatness, 
appeared in %x)nt of her round and good-humoured fac^ to 
which the solemnity of her errand, and her sense of the Duke's 
rank and importance, gave an appearance of deep awe, but not of 
slavish fear, or flutter^ bashfulness. The rest of Jeanie’s dress 
was in the style of Scottish maidens of her own dass; but 
arranged with, that scrupulous attention to neatness and clean¬ 
liness, whidi we often find united with that purity of mind, of 
which it is a natural emblem. • 

She stopped-near the entrance of the room, made her detest 
reverence, and crossed her hands upon her bosom, without 
uttering a syllable. The Duke,of Argyle advanced towards 
her; and, if die admired his giaceful deportment and rich 
dress, decorated with the orders which had been deservedly 
bestowed on him, his courteous manner, and quick and intelli¬ 
gent cast of countenance, he on his part was not less, or less 
desepredly, struck with the quiet simplicity and modesty ex¬ 
pressed in the dress, manners, and countmianoe of bis humble 
country woman. 

“ Did you wish to speak with me, sny bonny lass V said the 
Duke, using the encouraging epithet which at onco acknowledged 
the connection betwixt them as country-folk; or did you wish 
to see the Duchess 

« My business is with your honour, my Lord—I mean your 
Lordship’s Grace." 

*'And what is it, my ^d girll" said the Duke, in the 
same mild and encouniging tone of voice. Jeanie looked at 
the attendant. Leave us, Archibald," said the Duke, ** and 
wait in the anteroom." The domestic retired. And now sit 
down, my gwd lass," said the Duke; “ take your breath—^take 
your time, imd tdi me what you have got to say. 1 guess by 
your dress, you are just come up from poor Scotlwd—Did you 
come tbrou^ t^e streets in your i^rtan plaid 1" * 

No, air," said Jeanie; ** a friend brought me in ane o' thoir 
street coaches—a very decent wmuan," ^e added, her courage 
increasing as she became familiar with the sound of her own 
voice in such a presence; **your Lordships Grace kens her— 
it’s Mib. Glass, at the si^ o’ the Thistle." * 

** 0, my worthy anuff-xnerchant—I have always a chat with 
Mn. OhiaB when I puidiase my Scots hi^-dii^ Wal4 but 
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your busisess, my boufty woman—tii^e aud tide, you luiow, 
wait for no one." , 

“ Your honour—beg your Lordship’s pardon-^I mean your 
Grace,"—for it must be noticed, that this matter of addressing 
the Duke by his appropriate title had been anxiously inculcated 
upon Jeanie by her friend Mrs. Glass, in whose eyes it was a 
matter of such importance, that her last words, as Jeanie left 
the coach, were, ^*Mind to say your Giace;" and,Jeanie, who 
had scarce ever in her life spoke to a person of .higher quality 
than the Laird of Dumbiedikos, found great difficulty in arrang¬ 
ing her language according to the rules of ceremony. 

The Duke, who saw her embaiTassment, said, with his usual 
affability, “ Never mind my grace, lassie; just speak out a plain 
tale, and show you liaveTa k^<^ts tongue in your head." 

“ Sir, I am muckle obliged—Sir, I am the sister of that poor 
unfortunate criminal, Effie Doans, who is ordered for execution 
at Edinburgh." 

*‘Ahl" said the Duke, “1 have heard of that unhappy 
stoiy, I think—a case of child-murder, under a special act of 
pirliament—Duncan Forbes mentioned it at dinner the other 
day." 

** And I was come up frae the porth, sir, to see what could 
bo done for her in the way of getting a reprieve or pardon, sir, 
or the like of that." 

“ Alas 1 my pour girl," said the Duke; you have made a 
long and a sad journey to very little purpose—Your sister is 
ordered for execution." 

“ But I am given to understand that there is law for repriev¬ 
ing her, if it is in the king's pleasure," said Jeanie. , 

“ Certainly,' there is," said the Duke ; “ but that is purely In 
the king’s breast. The crime has been but too common'«~the 
Scots crown-lawyersthink it is right there should bq an example. 
Then the late disorders in Fidinbuigh have tocited a prejiiffice 
in government against the nation at large, which they think 
can only be mana^^ by measures of intimidatipu Snd severity. 
What argument have you, my poor girl, except the l^amtli of 
your sisterly i^ection, to offer against all this ?—What is your 
interestt-.'^What friends have you at court?" 

* ^'None, excepting God and your Grace^" said Jeanie, still 
keeping her ground resolutdy, however. 

*'Alul” said the Duke, oo^ almost say with old, 
Ormond, that there could uot he any, whose influence was 
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amaller ivith kings and minsters. It^is a cruel part of our 
situation, young womai.—mean of the situation of* men in my 
eircumstancesj that the public ascribe to them influence vhich 
they do not possess; and that individuals are led to expect from 
them assistance which we have no means of rendering. But 
candour and plain dealing is in the power of every one, and 1 
must not let you imagine you have resources in my influence, 
which do not exist, to make your distress the heavier—I have 
no means of averting your sister’s fate—She must die.” 

** We must a’ die, sir,” said Jeanie } “ it is our common doom 
for our father’s transgression; but we shouldna hasten ilk other 
out o’ the wgrld, that’s what* your honour kens better than 
me.” 

“ My good young woman,” said the Duke, mildly, ** we are 
all apt to blame the law under «whicfi we immediately suffer; 
but you seem to have been well educated in your line of life, 
and you must know that it is alike the law ^ Gk>d and man, 
that the murderer shall surely die.” * 

“But, sir, Effie—that is, my poor sister, sir—canna be 
prored to be a murderer; .and if she be not, and the law 
take her life notwithstanding, wha is it that is the murderer 
then ?” . 

“ I am no lawyer,” said .the Duke f ** and I own I think the 
statute a very severe one.” 

“ You are a law-maker, sii^, with your leave; and, therefore, 
ye have power over the law,” answered Jeanie. 

“ Not in my individual capacily,” said the Duke; “ though, 
as one of a body, I have a voice in the legislation. But 
that cannot s^e you—nyr have I at present, 1 care not whp 
knows it, so much personal influence with the sovereign, as 
would entitle me to ask firom him the most insignificant favour. 
What could tempt you, young woman, to address yourself to 
me r 

“ It was yours^, sir.” 

“ Myself I” he replied—“ I am sure you have never seen me 
before.” • . 

“ No,*sir; but a’ the world kens that the Duke of Argyle is 
his country's fnend; and that ye fight for the yght, and speak 
for the right, and tlmt there’s nane like you in our present Israel, 
find so they that think themselves wranged draw to refuge undlr 
your shadow; and if y^wunna stir to save Ihe Mood ^ an iu- 
nocent' countrywoman, oi your ain, what dio\ild we expect frac 
V0L. vn. * H n 
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eouthemB and fitrangers ? And maybe I had another reaecm for 
troubling your honour." 

And what is that %** asked the Duke. , 

«I hae understood from my father, that your honour's house, 
and especially your gudesiie and his father, laid do^ their 
lives on the scaffold in the persecuting time. And my father 
was honoured to gie his testimony bai^ in the cage and in the 
pillojy, as is specify mentioned in the books of Peter Walker 
the packman, that your honour, 1 dare say, kens, for he uses 
maisc partly the westland of Scotland. And, sir, there's ane 
that t^es concern in me, tha^ wished me to |^g to your 
Grace’s presence, i^r his gudesire had done your gracious gude- 
sire some good turn, as ye will see frae these papers.” 

With these words, she delivered to the Duke the little parcel 
which she had received frm Butler. He opened it, and, in the 
envelope, read with some suiprise, ** ‘ Musterroll of the men 
serving in the troop of that godly gentleman, Captain Salathiel 
Bangtext.-^Obadi£di Muggleton, Sin-Despise Double-knock, 
Stand-fcuit-ia-faith Gipps, Tum>to-the-right Thwack-^way’— 
What the deuce is this? A list of Praise-God Barebone’s 
Parliament I think, or of old Noll’s evangelical army—^that last 
fellow should* understand his wheelings, to judge by his name.<~> 
But what does all this mean, my giH ?” 

It was the other paper, sir,” said Jeanie, somewhat abashed 
at the mistake. * 

** 0, this is my unfortunate grandfather’s hand sure enough— 

* To all who may have friendship for the house of Argyle, these 
are to certify, that Beigamin Butler, of Monk’s regiment of 
dragoons, having been* under God, the means of raving my life 
from four English troopers who were about to slay mn, I, having 
no other preset means of recompense in my pow^r, do give 
him this acknowledgment, hoping that it may be useful to him 
or his during these troublesome times; and do 'soiyiire my 
friends, tenants, kinsmen, and whoever will do aught for me, 
either in the Highlands or liowlands, to protect and assist the 
raid Beiyamm Butler, dnd his i^ends or &mily, on £h^ lawfrtl 
occasions^ giving them such oountenanoe, maintenance, .and 
supply, as may .correspond with the benefit he hath bestowed on 
me ; witness my hand-^ Lpbne.* 

** This is a staig i^unction-~*This Beniamin Butl^ was joti 
grand&ther, 1 suppose?—^Yon seem toe young to have been his 
daughter.” * 
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** He wae nee akin to me, sir—he was grandfather to ane—^to 
a neighbour’s son—^to a sincere weel-wisher of mine, sir,” drop^ 
ping her little coujteey as she spoke. 

** 0,1 understand,” said the Duke—*'a tarue-love affair. He 
was the grandsire of one you are engaged to ?” 

** One I was engaged to, sir,” said Jeanie, sighing; but this 
unhappy business of my poor sister”- 

** What 1” said the Duke, hastily—“he has not deserted you 
on that account, has he?” 

“ No, sir; he wad be the last to leave a friend in difficulties,” 
said Jeanie; “ but I maun thipk for him as weel as for mysell. 
He is a clergyman, sir, and it would not beseem him to marry 
the like of me, wi’ this disgrace on my kindred.” • 

“ You aie a singular young woman, • said the Duke. ' “ You 
seem to me to think of every onb b^ore yourself. And have 
you really come up from Edinburgh on foot, to attempt this 
hopeless solicitation for your sister’s life V* 

“ It was not a’thbgither on foot, sir,” answered Jeanie; “ for 
1 sometimes got a cast in a waggon, and 1 had a home from 
Ferfybridge, and then the coach”- 

“Well, never mind all that,” interrupted the Duke—“What 
reason have you for thinking your sister innocent ?” 

“ Because she has not been proved guilty, as will appear from 
looking at these papers.” 

She put into his hand a note of the evidence, and copies pf 
her sist^s declaration. These papers Butler had procured after 
her departure, and Saddletree had them forwarded to London, 
to Mrs. Glass’s care, so tiiat Jeanie found the documents, so 
nccessaiy for supporting her suit, lying in readiness at her 
arrival. * 

“ Sit down in that chair, my good girl,” said the Duke, “ until 
I glance over the papers.” 

She obeyed, and watched with the utmost anxiety each 
change in his countenance as he cast his eye through the papers 
briefly, yet^th attention, and making memoran^ as he want 
along, ^ibar leading them hastily over, he looked up, and 
seemed about to speak, yet changed his purpose, as if a^d of 
committing himself by giving too hasty an opkiiou, and read 
cjver again several passages which he h#d marked as being 
moat important. All this he did in shortw^lime than can be 
supposed by men of ordinary talents; for his mind was of that 
acute and penetrating character which discovers, with the glance 
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of intuitioii, what facts hear on the particular point that dbances 
to be subjected to consideration. At lesl|gth he rose, after a few 
minutes* deep reflection.—“Young woman,” said he^ “your 
sister’s case must certainly be termed a hard one.”’ 

“ Ood bless you, sir, for that veiiy word!” said Jeanie. 

“ It seenw contrary to the genius of British law,” continued 
the Duke, “ to take that for granted which is not proved, or to 
punish with death for a crime, which, for aught the prosecutor 
has been able to show, may not have been committed at all” 

“ Gk>d bless you, sir!” again said Jeanie, who had risen ftom 
her seat, and, with clasped handfi, eyes glittering through tears, 
and features which trembled with anxiety, drank •in every word 
which the Duke uttered. 

“ Bdt, alas 1 my poor girl,” he continued, “ what good will 
my opinion do you, unless P could impress it upon those in 
whbse hands your sister’s life is placed by the law 9 Besides, I 
am no lawyer; and I must speak with some of our Scottish 
gentlemen of the gown about the matter.” 

“ 0, but, sir, what seems reasonable to your honour, will cer¬ 
tainly be the same to them,” answered Jeanie. 

“ 1 do not know that,” replied the Duke; “ ilka man buckles 
his belt his ain gate—^yqii know our old l^ts proverb 9—But 
you shall not have placed this reliaa(;e on me altogether in vain. 
Leave these papers with mo, and you shall hear from me to¬ 
morrow or next day. Take care to be at home at Mrs. Glass’s, 
and ready to come to me at a moment’s warning. It will be 
unnecessaiy for you to give Mrs. Glass the trouble to attmid 
you;—and by the by, you will please to be dressed just as you 
are at present.” » 

“I wad hae putten on a cap, sir,” said Jeanie. “bdt your 
honour kens it*'isna the fashion of my country for single women; 
and I judged that, being sae many hundred miles ftae hame, 
your Grace’s heart wad warm to the tartan,” looking at the 
comer of her plaid. 

You judg^ quite right,” wd the Duke. “ I ^ow the' fUU 
value of the snood; and MacCallummore’s heartf will l)e as cold 
as death can make it, when it does not warm to the tartan. 
Now, go away,c-and don’t be out of the way when I aend.” 
r Jeanie repli^—“.There is little fear of that sir, for 1 lutve 
little heart to go »to see sights among this wil^mess of bhuflc 
UoustiB. But if I might say to your gracious honour, that if ye 
ever condescend to speak to oaf ane that is of greater degree*' 
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tlian younell, though .maybe it isna in me to say sae, just 
if you would think there can be nae sic odds between you and 
them, as between poor Jeanie Deans from St. Leonard's and 
the Duke of Argyle ;^and so dinna be chappit back or cast down 
wi* the first rough answer,*' 

I am not apt/* said the Duke, laughing, ** to mind roi\gh 
answers much—Do not you hope too much firom what I 
have promised. I will do my best, but God has the hearts of 
Kings in his own hand.'* 

Jeanie ,courte8ied reverently and withdrew, attended by the 
Duke’s gentleman, to her hadkney-ooach, with a respect which 
her appearance did not demand, but wUdi was perhaps paid 
to the length of the interview with which his mastef had 
honoured her. * 


CHAPTER THIRTY-FIFTH. 

. — A sceud, 

While radiant summer opeiui all its pride, 

Thy hill, delightful Sheue i Here let us sweep 
The boundless landscape. , 

• Thomson. 

From hor kind and officious, but somewhat gossiping friend, 
Mrs, Glass, Jeauie underwent a very close catechism on their 
I'oad to the Strand, where the Thistfe of the good lady flourished 
in full glory, and, with its legend of ATmo me imjpunsj dis¬ 
tinguished a ^op then well known to all Scottish folk of high 
and low degree. 

“ And were you sure aye to say your Grace tci him 9” said the 
good old lady; “for ane should make a distinction between 
kfacCalluipmoTe and the bits o’ southern bodies that they ca’ 
lords hero—theib are as mony o’ them, Jeanie, as would gar ane 
think they maun cost but little fash in the making—some of 
them I wfidnsL trust wi’ six penni^worth of black-rappee—^mc 
of thenl I wadna gie mysell the trouble to put up a bapnywortli 
in brown paper fbr—But I hope you showed your breeding to 
the Duke of Argyle, for what sort of folk woiffii he think your 
^ends in London, if you had been Imdhig him, and hin» a 
iXukor 

*'He d idna s eem nnickle to mind/’ said Jeanie; “he kenJ 
that Lwas landwaid bred.” 
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“Weel, weel," auswc^ the good la^y. ^‘His Grace hena 
me weel; bo I am the leas anxiouB about it. I never fill hit 
snuff-box but he says, *How d’ye do, good Mrs. Glass?—How 
are all our friends in the North?’ or it may be—^Have ye 
heard from the North lately?’ And you*may be sure, I midce 
my best courtesy, and answer, * My Lord Duke, I hope your 
Grace's noble Duchess, and your Grace’s young la^es, are wdl; 
and I hope the snuff continues to give your Grace satisfhction.’ 
And tnen ye will see the people in the shop begin to look about 
them ; and if there’s a Scotsman, as there may be three or 
half-a-dozen, aff go. the hats, and mony a look after him, and 
‘ There goes the Prince of Scotland, G<^ bless bim l* But ye 
have not told me yet the very words he said f^e.” 

Jeonie had no inteutidu to ^be quite so communicative. She 
had, as the reader may have observed, some of the caution and 
shrewdness, as well as of the simplicity of her country. She 
answered generdly, that the Duke had received her very com- 
j)assionately, an^ had promised to interest himself in her sister’s 
affair, and to let her hear from liim in the course of the next 
day, or the day after. She did not choose to make any mention 
of his having desired her to be in readiness to attend him, far 
less of his hint, that she* should not bring her landlady. So 
that honest Mrs. Glass was obliged to remain satisfied with the 
general intelligence above mentioned, after having done all she 
could to extract more. 

It may easily bo conceived, that, on the next day, Jeanie 
declined all invitations and inducements, whether of exercise 
or curiosity, to walk abroad, and continued to inhale the dose, 
and somewhat professional atmosphere of Mrs. Glass’s. smoll 
parlour. The latter flavour it ow^ to a certain cupboard, oon- 
tainiog, among other artides, a few canisteia.of real Havannah, 
which, whether from respect to the mauu&oture, eg out of a 
reverend fear of the exciseman, Mrs. Glass did' not care to trust 
in the open shop bdow, and which communicated to the room 
a stent, that, however firagrattt''to the nostrils of the CUmoiaseur, 
was not very agreeable to those of Jeania . 

Dear sirs,” she smd to hersdf, ** t wonder how my cousin^ 
silk manty, and%er gowd watch, or ony thii^ in the world, can 
be worth sitting sneezing aU her Iffe in this little stifling room, 
and might walk on "green biaot if she liked.” 

[ftbs. Glass was equally surprised at hmr cousin’s reluctance 
to stir abroad, and hw indifference to the fine sights of London. 
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“ It would always help to pass away«the tim^” she said, ** to 
have soittething to look at» though ane was in distress.” But 
3‘eauie was unpersuadable. 

The day.aftOT her interviqjHr with the Duke was spent in that 
** hope delayed, which maheth the heart sick.” Minutes glided 
after minutes—hours fled after hours—it became too late to 
have any reasonable eiqpectation of hearing from the Duke that 
day; y^ the hope which she disowned, she could not altogether 
relinquish, hod her heart throbbed, and her ears tingled, with 
every casual sound in the shop below. It was in vain. The 
day wore away in the anxiety of protracted and fruitless ex¬ 
pectation. 

The next morning conuuenced in the same manner. *But 
before noon, a well-dressed gentleman entered Mrs. Glass’s shop, 
and requested to see a young woman from Scotland. 

** That will be ray cousin Jeonie Deans, Mr. Archibald,” said 
Mrs. Glass, with a courtesy of recogDisance. ** Have you any 
message for her from his Grace the Duke of Argyle, Mr. Archi¬ 
bald i I will cany it to her in a moment.” 

*^I believe I must give her the trouble of stepping down, 
Mrs. Glass.” 

“Jeiuiie—Jeanie Deans I” said Jdrs. Glass, screaming at 
the bottom of thd little *8tairca8e, which ascended from the 
comer of the sliop to the higher regions. Jeanie—Jeanie 
Deans, I say 1 come down stairs instantly; here is the Duke of 
■Argyle’s groom of the chambers desires to see you directly.” 
This was announced in a voice so loud, as to make all who 
chanced to be within hearing aware of the important commimir 
cation. • 

It mfty easily be supposed, that Jeanie did not tarry long in 
adjusting hers^ to attend the summons, yet her ^eet almost 
failed her as she came down stairs. 

** I must ask jihe favour of your company a Uttle way,” said 
Archibald, with civility. 

I am^uiteuready, sir,” said Jeanie. • 

“ Is pay codsin going out, Mr. Archiludd 1 then I will hae to 
go wi* her, no douH.--^ames Basper—^Look to the shop, James. 
-—Mr. Amhibald,” pushing a jar towards himi **you take his 
Grace’s mixture, I think. Please to ^ yonr box, for qld 
acquaintance’ sake, while I get on my thmga.” 

Mr. Archibald transferred a modest par^ of snuff from the 
jar to bis own mull, but aaid he was obliged to decline the plea- 
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Buie of Mrs. Glass's con^Mmyi as fass meiEpge was partleularly to 
the young person. '* « 

FUrticukrly to the young person3” said Mis. Glass; **is 
not that uncommon, Mr. Archil^dLt But bis Gracois the best 
judge; and you are a steady person, Mr. Archibald. It is not 
every one that comes from a great man’s house I would trust 
my cousin with.—But, Jeanie, you must not go through the 
streets with Mr. Archibald with your tartan what-d’ye-call-it 
there upon your shoulders, as if you had come up with a drove 
of HighWd cattle. Wait till I bring down my silk cloak. 
Why, we’U have the mob after you!” 

“ 1 have a hackney-coach in waiting, madam,” said Mr. 
Archibald, interrupting the officious old My, from whom Jeanie 
might otherwise have fousd it difficult to escape; and, 1 believe, 
I must not allow her time for'any change of dress.” , 

So saying, he hurried Jeanie into the coach, while she inter¬ 
nally praised and wondered at the easy manner in which he 
shi^d off Mrs. Glass’s officious offers and inquiries, without 
mentioning his master’s orders, or entering into any explanaliion. 

On entering the coach, Mr. Archibald seated hims^ in the 
front seat opposite to our heroine, and th^ drove on in silence. 
After they had driven ne^ly half-an-hour, without a word on 
cither side, it occurred to Jeanie, that the* distance and time 
did not correspond with that which had been occupied by her 
journey on the former occasion, to and from the residence of 
the Duke of Argyle. At length she could not help asking her* 
taciturn companion, Whilk way they were going ?” 

'' My Lord Duke will inform you himself, madam,” answered 
Archibald, with the same solemn ccurte^ which marked his 
whole demeanour. Almost as he sp^ke, the harkn^-CMudi 
drew up, i^d the coachman dismount^ and opened the door. 
Archibald got out,* and assisted Jeanie to get down. She found 
herself in a large turnpike road, without the bounds of London, 
upon the other side of which road was drawn up a plain ebsyriot 
andkifonr horses, the panels without annS) arid the slants 
without liverm > 

“You have been punctual, I see, Jeanie,” said the Duke of 
Aigyls, aa Archibald opened the carriage-door. “You must 
bq my companion foi; the rest of the way. Archibald will 
i^Bmain here with the nackn^-coaoh till your xetum/’ 

Ere Jeanie could make answer, she found herself, to her no 
small astemishment, seated by the Me of a dukh, in a carriage 
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which rolled forward 0 .%^ a rapid y^anfooth rate, veiy dififerent 
in both puticulars from the lumHadog, jolting vdiide which 
she had just j-'and which, lumbexing and jolting^as it was, 
conveyed to one who had seldoiu been in a ooach before a certain 
feeling of dignity and importance 

“ Youn^ woman,” said the Duke, after thlnlring as atten¬ 
tively on ,yDiir sist^’s case as is in my power, I continue to be 
impressed Tfith the belief that great iiyuBtice may be done by 
the execution uf her sentence. So are one or two liberal and 
intelligent .lawyers of both countries whom I have spoken with, 
—Nay, pray hear me out before you thank me.—have already 
told you my personal conviction is of little consequence, unless 
I could impress the same upon others. Now I have done for 
you what 1 would certainly uot have dbne to serve any purpose 
of my own—I have asked an audience of a lady whose interest 
with the king is deservedly very high. It has been allowed me, 
and 1 am desirous that you should see her and speak for your¬ 
self. You have no occasion to be abashed; t^ your story 
simply, as you did .to me.” 

“I am much obliged to your Grace,” said Jeanie, remem¬ 
bering Mrs. Glass's chaige, “ and I am sure, since I have had 
the courage to speak to yow Grace in*poor Eflie’s cause, 1 have 
less reason to be shame-fHccd in speaking to a leddy. But, sir, 
1 would like to ken wliat to ca* her, whether your grace or your 
honour, or your leddyship, as we say to laii^ and leddies in 
Scotland, and I will take care to mind it; for I ken leddies 
are full mair particular than gentlemen about their titles of 
honour.” 

“You,have no occasion* to call her anything but Madam. 
Just say what you think is likely to make the best impression 
—look at me from time to time—and if I put my hand to my 
cravat so—-(showing her the motion)—you will stop; but I 
shall only do this*when you say anything that is not likely to 
please.” 

“ But^ sir, yopr Grace,” said Jeanie, “if it wnsna ower mucftle 
trouble, wad it no be better to tdl me what I should say, and. 
I could get it by bean ?” 

“No, Jeanie, that would not •have the saxde effect—that 
would "hB l&e reading a sermon, you know/which we good Pre^ 
bytexians think has less unction than wh^ spoken without 
.b^,” rq)lied the Duke. “ Just speak as plainly and boldly 
to this ]a^, as you did to mo the day before yesterday; and if 
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you can gain her consent^ XU wad ye a, plack, aa we say jn the 
nor^, that you get the paAn ftom the king/' , • 

Ab he qpoke^ he took a pamphlet from his'pocl^et, and h^ian 
to read. Jeanie had go^ aense and tact, which constitute 
betwixt them that wMch is called natuifd good breeding. 
She interpreted the Duke’s manoeuvre as a hint that she was 
to ask no more questions, and she remained silent according!}^. 

The carriage rolled rajndly onwards through fertile meado^, 
ornamented with splendid old oaks, and catching occasionally 
a glance of the nuyestio mirror of a broad and placid river. 
After passing though a pleasant village^ the equipage stopped 
on a commanding mniiience, where the b^uty of English land' 
scape was displayed in its utmost luxuriance. Here the Duke 
alighted, and desired JeSnieto follow him. They paused for a 
moment on the brow of a hill, to gaze on the unrivalled land- 
scape which it presented. A huge sea of verdure, with crossing 
and intersecting promontories of massive and tufted groves, was 
tenanted by numberless flocks and herds, whidi seemed to wander 
imrestrain^ and unbounded through the rich pastures. ,The 
Thames, here turreted with villas, and there garlanded with 
forests, moved on slowly and placidly, like the mighty monarch 
of the scene, to whom all <its other braaties were but accessories, 
and bore on its bosom an hundred barks and skiffs, whose 
white sails and gaily flutteriug pennons gave life to the whole. 

^e Duke of Ar^le was, of course, familiaT with this scene; 
but to a man of taste it must be always new. Yet, as be 
paused and looked on this inimitable landscape, with the feel¬ 
ing of delight which it must give to the bosom <ff every admirer 
of nature, his thoughts natmally teverted to his own more 
grand, and 8c^ce*lesa beautiffd, domains of Inven.ry.—" This 
is a fine scene^” he said to his companion, curious, perhaps, to 
draw out her sentiments; “ we have nothing like it in Scotland." 

“ It’s braw rich feeding for the cows, and^ they liaye a fine 
breed o’ cattle here,’’ replied Jeanie; M I like just as wsel 
to<~look at the craigs of Arthur’s and the 8e& comiflg in 
ayont them as at fi’ thae muckle trees." ^ ^ 

The Duke smiled at a reply equally pnofSesidonal and national, 
and mdde a s^poal for the iairiage to remain where it was. 
Then adopting on urfiEequented footpath, he eondttcted Jeanie 
'through sevei^ complicated mSiKeB to a post6ni-door in a high 
brick waU. 

It was chut; but as the Duke tapped riightly at it, aperaonis 
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wait^ ydthin, after reoonnoitrinff tbloi^ a small iron grate, 
contn^ for the puip^, unlookef the dow and admitted them. 
They enter^, and it vas immediately closed and listened 
behind them. This Tvas all done quickly, thadoor so instantly 
dosing, and the person who opened it so suddenly disappearing, 
that Jeanie could not even catch a glimpse of his exterior. 

They found tbemsdves at the extremity of a deep and narrow 
alley, carpeted with the most yerdant and dose^jhaven turf, 
which fdt'like vdvet undw their feet, and screened ftom the 
sun by the branches of the lofty elms which united over the 
path, and caused it to resemble, in the solemn obscurity of the 
light which they admitted, as wdl as from the range of columnar 
stems, and intricate union of their arched brandies, one of the 
narrow side aisles in an andent Gothic cathedral 


OHAPTER THIRTY-SIXTH. 

■ I l)6beech you— 

These tean beseech you, and these chaste hands woo you 
That never yet were heaved but toothings holy— 

Things like younelf—^ou are a Qod ateve us ; 

Be as a God, then, foil of saving mercy I 

Ths B1.00DT Bbotbsb. 

Enooueaged as she was by the courteous manners of her noble 
countryman, it was not without a feding of something like terror 
that Jeanie felt herself in a place apparently so londy with a 
man of ,such high rank. ^That she should have been pemitted 
to wait on the Duke in his own house, and have bron there 
received to a private interview, was in itself an uncommon and 
distinguisljed event in the annals of a life so simple as hers j but 
to find herself his travelling companion in a journey, and then 
suddenly to be left alone with him in so secluded a situation, had 
somethingiin jt of awftd myste^. A romantic heroine might 
have suspected and dreaded the power of her own charms; but 
Jeanie was too wise to let such a silly thought intrude on her 
mind. Still, however, she had a most eagi^ desire to know 
where she now was, and to whom she was to ^ presented. * 
She rmuarked that the Dnke*s dress, though still such as 
indica-M rank and fashion (for it was not the custom of meu 
of qu^ity at that time to dress themselves like their own 
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coachmen or grooms), mus neyerthdess plainer than that in 
which she had seen him upon a fonAer occasion, and was^ 
divested, in particular, of all those badges of»extemal decoration 
which intimated superior consequence. In short, He was attired 
as plainly as any gentleman of fashion could appear in the 
streets of London in a morning; and this circumstance helped 
to shake an opinion which J^eanie b^gan to entertain^ that, 
perhans, he intended she should plead hw cause in the presence 
of royalty itsdf. ^^But surely,” said she to herself, **he wad 
hae putten on his braw star and garter, on he had thought o’ 
coming before the face of mejesty-r-and alt^ a’, this is mair like 
a gentleman’s policy than a royal palace.” 

There was some sense in Jeanie’s reasoning; yet she was not 
suftioiently mistress either' of the circumstances of etiquette, ot 
the particular relations which ’existed betwixt the government 
and the Duke of Argylo, to form an accurate judgment. The 
Duke, as we have smd, was at this time in open opposition to 
the administration of Sir Bobert Walpole, and was understood 
to be out of favour with the rcyal family, to whom he had 
rendered such important services. But it was a maxim of Queen 
Caroline to bear herself towards her political friends with such 
caution, as if there was a possibility of their one day bemg her 
enemies, and towards political oppongnts with the same degree 
of circumspection, as if they might again become fiiendly to 
her measures. Since Margaret of Aiijou, no queen-consort had 
exercised such weight in the political afiKuis of England, and 
the personal address which she displayed on many occasions, 
had no small share in redalming from their political heresy 
many of those determined Tories, who, after the reign of the 
Stuarts had be^ extinguished in the person of Queed Anne, 
were disposed lather to transfer their allegiance to her brother 
the Chevalier de dt. George, than to acquiesce in the settlement 
of the crown on the Hanover family. Her husband, Whose most 
shining quality was courage in the field of battie, and who 
endur^ the office of King of Enghuid, without ever .being able 
to acquire En^^ish habits, or any famiHarity With .Enc^Olidi 
dispositions^ found the utmost assistance from the address’ of 
his parther, and^while he jealously afibeted to do everything 
acftording to his own will and pleasure, was in secret prudent 
enough to take and<follow the advice of his nuwe adroit conscart 
He intrusted to her the delicate office of determining the various 
degrees ffivour necessaiy to attach the wavering, or to coufiim 
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such as were already frieudly, or te npiin those whose fifood-will 
had beeu lost 

* With all the jmming, address of an elegant, and, according 
to the timesf an accomplished woman, Queen Caroline possessed 
the masculine soul of the other sex. She was proud by nature, 
and even h^ policy could not always temper her expressions of 
disideasuie, although few were more ready at repairing false 
step of this kind, when her prudence came up to the aid of her 
passions. *She loved the r^ possession of power rather than 
the show of it, ai^d whatever she did herself that was either wise 
or popular, she always desire^ that the King should have the 
fill! c^it as well as the advantage of the measure, conscious 
that, by adding to his respectability, she was most likely to 
maintain her own. And so desiroua was she to comply with 
all his tastes, that, when threatened with the gout, she had 
repeatedly, had recourse to checking the fit, by the use of the 
cold bath, thereby endangering her life, that she might be able 
to attend the king in his walks. 

It was a very consistent part of Que^ Caroline’s character, 
to leep up many private correspondences with those to whom 
in public site seemed unfavourable, or who, for various reasons, 
stood ill with the court. By this m^ans she kept in her hands 
the thread of many a political intrigue, and, without pledging 
herself to anything, could often prevent discontent from be¬ 
coming hatred, and opposition from exaggerating itself into 
rebellion. If by any accident her correspondence with such 
persons chanced to be observed or discovered, which she took 
all possible pains to prevent, it was represented as a mere inter¬ 
course of society, having»no reference to politics; an answer 
with which even the prime minister, Sir J^bert Walpole, w'as 
compiled to rmnain satisfied, when he discovered* that the Queen 
had given a private audience to Pulteney, afterwards Earl of 
Bath, his most formidable and most inveterate enemy. 

In thus maintaining occasional iiiteroourse with several per¬ 
sons who seemed most alienated from the crown, it may rea^lily 
be BUp^OB^ that Quemi Caroline had taken care not to break 
entir^y with the Duke of Aigyle. His high birth, his great 
talents, thd estimation in which he was held in own country, 
the great services which he had rendered the house of Brunswig 
in 1715, placed him high in that rank of*pcfsoiui who were not 
to be rashly neglected. He had, almost by his smgle and un¬ 
assisted talents, stopped the irruption of the banded force of all 
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the Highland chie&j tjKere was little doubt, that, with the 
dightest encouragement, he oould put them all in motion, and 
renew the civil war; and it waa w^ .known ^hat the moat flat- 
tering overtuies had been tranamitted to the Huke flom the 
court of St. Gtermains. The character and temper of Scotland 
waa still little known, and it' was considered as a volcano, which 
icightf indeed, slumber for a series of years, but was still liable, 
at a moment the least expected, to break out into a wasteful 
irruption. It was, therefore, of the highest importance to retain 
some held over so important a personage as the Duke of Aigyle, 
and Caroline preserved the power of doing so by means of a 
lady, with whom,,as wife of George XL, she might have been 
supposed to be on less intimate terms. 

It was not the least instance of the Queen’s address, that she 
had contrived that one of her principal attendants, Lady 
Suffolk, should unite in her own person the two apparently 
inconsistent characters, of her hushwd’s mistress, and her own 
very obsequious and complaisant confidant. By this dexterous 
management the Queen secured her power against the danger 
which might most have threatened it—the thwarting influence of 
an ambitious rival; and if she submitted to the rflortification 
of being obliged to connive at her husband’s infidelity, she was 
at least guarded against what she might think its .most danger¬ 
ous effects, and was besides- at libmrty, now and then, to bestow 
a few civil insults'Upon “ her good Howard,” whom, however, 
in general, she treat^ with great decorum.**^ Lady Suffolk lay 
under strong obligations to the Duke of Argyle, for reasons 
which may be collected from Horace Walpole’s Beminiscences 
of that reign, and through her means tho Duke had some 
occasional correspondence with Queen Caroline, mucb* inter¬ 
rupted, however, since the part he had taken in the debate 
concerning the Poi;/eous mob, an ai&irwhicji Ihe Queen, though 
somewhat unreasonably, was disposed to resent, rather a» an 
intended and premeditated insolence to her own person and 
authority, than as a suddeii ebullition of popular vengean(;!e. 
Still, however, the communication leraained opm betwrct them, 
thouji^ it had been of .late disused on 'both ^es. These 
remarks will be found necessary to understand the scene which 
is about to be presented to the reader. 

the narrow alley which they had travened, the Duke 
tuned into one of *tbe same character, but Imuider and still 
^ See Horaoe Walpole’s Reratniseeiicea. 
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longer. Here, fiat the first time since bed entered these 
gardens, Jeanie sav penons approaching them. 

* Th^ were two ladies; one of whom walked a little behind 
the other, yet»not*8o mu^ as to prevent her from hearing and 
replying to whatever observation was addressed to ho* by the 
la^ who walked formost, and that without her having the 
trouble to turn her person. As they advanced very slowly, 
Jeanie had time to study their features and appearance. The 
Duke also idackened his paco, as if to givo her time to collect 
herself, and rd^tedly desired hm: not to be afraid. The lady 
who seemed the principal person had remarkably good features, 
though somewhat injured by* the small-poz, that venomous 
scourge which each village Esculapius (thanks to Jenner) *can 
now tame as easily as their tutelaiy deity subdued the Python. 
The lady's eyes were brilliant, her teeth good, and her counte¬ 
nance formed to express at will either msyesty or courtesy. Her 
form, though rather enUxmpointf was nevertheless graceful j and 
the elasticity and firmness of her step gave no room to suspect, 
what was actually the case, that she suffered occasionally from 
a disorder the most un&vourable to pedestrian exercise. Her 
dress was rather rich than gay, and her manner commanding 
and noble. 

Her companion was of lower stature, with light brown hair 
and expressive blue ^es. Her features, without being abso¬ 
lutely regular, were perhaps more pleasing than if they had' 
been critically handsome. A mehincholy, or at least a pensive 
e]q)re8sion, for which her lot gave too much cause, predominated 
when she was silent, but gave way to a pleasing and good- 
humoured smile when she spoke to any one. 

When*they wore within twdve or fifteen yards of these 
ladies, the Duke made a sign that Jeanie should stand still, 
and stepping forward himself, with the grace which was natural 
to him, nu^ a profound obeisance, which was formally, yet 
in a deified nuumer, returned by the personage whom* he 
approached. , ‘ „ 

“ 1 sha said, with an affitble and condescending smile, 
** that I fee BO great a stranger at court, as the Duke of Aigyle 
has been of late, in as good health as hkr friends ^here and else¬ 
where could wii^ him to eiyoy.” . 

The Duke nplied, ^'That-he'had been j^ectly welland 
added, **that the uecessily of attending to the public business 
jbelbre the House, as well as the time occupy by a late journey 
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to Scotland, had rendered him lees aasiduouB in paying his du^ 
at the levee and drawing-room than he <eould have derired.** 

‘‘When your Grace can find time for a duly- bo frivolous)** 
replied the Queen, '*you are aware of your title to he well 
received. I hope my readineBB to comply with the wish which 
you expressed yester^y to Lady Suffo^, is a sufficient proof 
that one of the royal family, at least, has not forgotten ancient 
and important services, in resenting something which resembles 
recent neglect.” This was said*apparently with* great good 
humour, and in a tone which expres^ a desire of conciliation.’ 

The Duke replied, “ That he would account himsdf the most 
unfortunate of men, if he could be supposed capable of neglect¬ 
ing his duty, in modes uud circumstances when it was expected, 
and would have been a ;'reeable. He was deeply gratified by 
the honour which her Miyesty was now doing to him personally, 
and he trusted she would soon perceive that it was in a matter 
essential to his Mi^esty's interest that he had the boldness to 
give her this trouble.” 

You cannof oblige me more, my Lord Duke,” replied the 
Queen, than by giving me the advantage of your lights and 
experience on any point of the King’s service. Your Grace is 
aware, that I can only be the medium through which the 
matter is subjected to his Msyesly’s* superior wisdom; but if it 
is a suit which respects your Grace personally, it sh^ lose no 
support by being preferred through me.” 

** It is no suit of mine, nuu^un,” replied the Duke j “ nor 
have 1 any .to prefer for myself personally, although I feel in 
full force my obligation to your Mfgesty. It is a business which 
concerns his Majesty, as a lover of. justice and of mercy, and 
which, 1 am convinced, may be highly useful in conciliating 
the unfortunate irritation which at prt«ent subsiats aotong his 
Mi^esty’s good shbjects in Scotland.” 

There were two parts of this speech disagreeable .4o Caroline. 
In the first place, it removed the flattermg notion she had 
ai|ppted, that Argyle designed to use her personal intercessiou 
in making his peace with ^e adminlstn^en, wiuf leoovetmg 
the employments of which he had been deprived; and b^, 
she was displeased that he should talk of the discontents in 
Scotland as irritations to be conciliated, rather than supprese^. 

Under the influen'ie of these feelings, die answered hastily, 
**That his H^jesiy has good nubjects hi England, my Lo!^ 
Duke, be is bound to thi^ God and the lawB<»that he has 
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Bulyects iu Scotland, 1 think he jmf thank God and his 
gword." • 

The Diik& thoitgh a courtier, coloured slightly, and the 
Queen, instantly sensible of her error, added, without display¬ 
ing the least change of countenance, and as if the words had 
an original b^ch of the sentence—“ And the swords of 
those real Scotchmen who are friends to the House of Bruns¬ 
wick, particularly that of his Grace of Argyle.” 

“ My sword, madam,” replied the Duke, “ like that of my 
fathers, has bW always at the command of my lawful king, 
and of my native country—1« trust it is imijossible to sej^arate 
their real rights and interests. But the present is a matter of 
more private concern, and res{iects the person of an obscure in¬ 
dividual.” • 

“What is the af&ir, my Lord?” said the Queen. “Let us 
find out what we are taking about, lest we should misconstrue 
and nusunderstand each other.” 

“ The matter, matUm,” answered the Duke of Aigyle, “ re- 
garjjs the fate of an unfortunate young woman in Scotland, now 
lying under sentence of deatli, for a crime «of which I think it 
highly probable that she is innocent. And my humble petition 
to your Mtgesty is, to obtain your iworfnl intercession with the 
King for a pardon.” * 

It was now the Queen’s turn to colour, and she did so over 
cheek and brow, neck and bosom. She paused a moment as if 
unwilling to trust her voice with the first expression of her dis¬ 
pleasure ; and on assuming the air of dignity and an austere 
regard of control, she at length replied, “My Lord Duke, I will 
not ask your motives for addressing to me a request, whicli 
circuinslances have rendered such an extraordinary one. Your 
road to the King’s closet, as a peer and a privy-ooimcillor, en¬ 
titled to request an audience, was open, without giving mo the 
piiin of thib discussion. I, at least, have had enough of Scotch 
pardons.” 

The Di]ko was prepared for this burst of indignation, and* he 
was not shaken by it. He did not attempt a reply while the 
Queen was in the first heat of displeasure, but remained in the 
some firm, yet respectfiil posture, which he had assumed during 
the interview. The Queen, trained froiq her situation to self- 
command, instantly perceifed the advantage she might give 
against herself b7 yielding to passion; and added, in the same 
oaudescending and affable tone in which she had opened the 
ifoL. VII. ••2 0 
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interview, “ You must '^ow me some of the privileges of the 
sex, mj Lord; and do not judge undiaritably of me, though I 
am a little moved at the recollection of the gross ij^ult and out¬ 
rage done in your capital city to the royal authoriiy, at the very 
time when it was vested in my unworthy p^^n. Your Grace 
cannot be surprised that I should both have felt it at the tame, 
and recollected it now.** 

** It is cei-tainly a matter not. speedily to be forgotten,” 
answered the Duke. My own poor thoughts of it have bc^ 
long before your Migesty, and 1 must have expressed myscdf 
very ill if I did not conv^ my detestation of the murder which 
was committed imder such extraordinary circumstances. I 
might, indeed, be so unfortunate as to differ with his Migesty*s 
advisers on the degree iii w liidi it was either just or politic to 
punish the innocent instead of the guilty. But I trust your 
Msgesty will permit me to be silent on a topic in which my 
sentiments have not the good fortune to coincide With those of 
more able men.” 

“ We will not prosecute a topic on which we may probably 
differ,” said the Queen. “ One word, however, I may say in 
private—^you know our good Lady Suffolk is a little deaf—^the 
Duke of Argyle, when disposed to renew his acquaintance with 
his master and mistress, hardly* find many topics on which 

we should disagree.” 

*‘Lot me hope,*’ said the Duke, bowing profoundly to so 
flattering an intimation, ** that 1 shall not be so unfortunate as 
to have found one on the present occasion.” 

“ I must first impose on your Grace the duty of confession,” 
said the Queen, “ brfore I grant you'absolution. WhaJt is your 
particular interest in this young woman ? She does lu t seem” 
(and she scanned Jeanie, as she said this, with the eye of a 
connoisseur) much qualified to alarm my friend thp Duchess’s 
jealousy.’* 

“I think your Msgesty,’* replied the Duke, smiling in his 
tufh, “ will {^ow my taste may be a pledge fqr me on that 
score.” • 

“ Then, though she has not much the air d’wns grande dame, 

I suppose dhe i&' some thirtieth cousin in the terriUe chapter of 
Stotii^ genealogy)” <. . 

^ No, madam,” '^sald the Duke; “ but I Wish smtie of ttty 
nearer relatians had half her worth, honesty, tthd afitBCtion.” ^ 

“ Her name must be Campbell, at least t” sold Qiieeh 0|Kro]iho 
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“ No, madam; h«r name is not q|iSte so distinguished, if 1 
may be permitted to say so,** answered the Duke. 

“ Ah 1 ba4 she tnmes from Inyeraiy or Aigyleriifre 1” said the 
Sovereign. 

** She has never Wn fiirther north in her life than Edinburgh, 
madam.” 

** Then my conjectures are all ended,” said the Queen, ** and 
your Giace.must yourself take the frouble to explain the affair 
of your protdgi^'' 

With that precision and easy brevity which is only acquired 
by habitually conversing in the higher ranks of society, and 
which is the diametrical opposite of that protracted style of dis¬ 
quisition, 

Wliich RquiTM call potter, aud which men call prose, 

the Duke explained the singular law under which Efiie Deans 
had received sentence of death, and detailed the affectionate 
exertions which Jeanie had made in behalf of a sister, for 
whose sake she was willing to sacrifice all but truth and con¬ 
science. • 

Queen Caroline listened with attention; she was ratlier fond, 
it must be remembered, of |tn argument, and soon found matter 
in what the Duke told her for raising difficulties to his request. 

“ It appears to me, my Lord,” she replied, “ that this is a 
severe law. But still it is adopted upon go^ grounds, I am 
bound to suppose, as the law of the oountiy, and the girl has 
been convictkl under it. The very presumptions which the law 
construes into a positive proof of guilt exist in her case; and 
all that .your Grace has said concerning the possibility of her 
innocence may be a very good argument for annulling the Act 
of Parliament, but cannot, while it stands good, be omitted in 
favour of aqy individual convicted upon the statute.” 

The Duke saw*and avoided the snare, for he was conscious, 
that, by replying to the atgument,^e must have been inevitaUy 
led to a diftsiiBsion, in the oonise of which the Queen was likmy 
to be hftrdened in her own opinion, until she became obliged, 
out of mere respect to consistency, to let the criminal suffer. 
** If your Mfyesty,” he said, “ would condescend to bear my pow 
countrywoman handf, perhaps she may find an adt’oeate in yom 
own hearty more able tl^ I am, to combat thb doubts suggested 
^by your u^erstaiiding.’* 

The^oeen seemed to acquiesce, and the Duke made a Bignal 
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for Jeaaiie to advance the spot where she had hitherto 
remained watching countenances, whicn were too long accu^ 
tomed to suppress all apparent signs of emotioiv to convey to 
her any interesting intelligence. Her Majesty could not help 
smiling at the awe-struck manner in which ^e quiet demure 
figure of the little Scotchwoman advanced towards her, and yet 
more at the first sound of her broad northern accent. But 
Jeanie bad a voice low and sweetly toned, an admirfible thing in 
woman, and dee besought “ her Leddyship to have j>ity on a 
poor misguided young creature,” in tones so affecting, that, like 
the notes of some of her native-songs, provincial vulgariiy was 
lost in pathos. • 

** Stand up, young woman,” said the Queen, but in a kind 
tone, “ and tell me what' sort pf a barbarous people your country- 
folk are, where child-murder is become so common as to require 
the restraint of laws like yours 

“If your Leddyship pleases,” answered Jeanie, “there are 
mony places besides Scotland where mothers are unkind to their 
ain flesh and blood.” 

It must be observed, that 4he disputes between George the 
Second and Frederick Prince of Wales were then at the highest, 
and that the good-natured part of ^e public laid the blame on 
the Queen. She coloured highly, and darted a glance of a most 
penetrating character first at Jeanie, and then at the Duke. 
Both sustained it umnoved; Jeanie from Wal unconsdousness 
of the offence she had given, and the Duke from his habitual 
composure. But in his heart he thought. My unlucliy prot<ig6e 
has with this luckless answer shot dead, by a kind of chance- 
medley, her only hope of success. ' • 

Lady Suffolk, good-humoiuedly and skilfully, interposed in 
this awkward crisis. “ You should tdl this lady,” she said to 
Jeanie, “ the partfculax causes which render this common 
in your country.” ‘ 

“ Some thinks it’s the Kjrk-session—^that is—^it’s the—it’s 
t£e cutly-stool, if your Leddyship {deascs,” said J^hnie, looking 
down and courtesying. * 

“ The what V* said Lady Suffolk, to whom the phrase was 
new, and whoWides was rather des£ 

* “That’s the stooi of repentance, madam, if it please your 
Leddyship,” answered Jeanie, “ for light life and conversation, 
and for breaking the seventh command.” Here die raised he^ 
^es to the Duke, saw his hand at ids chin, and, totally nncon- 
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BciouB of what she had said out of jout, gave double effect to 
the iunueudo, stopi^ng ^ort and looking embaiiassed. 

As for Lady SuBKdk, she retired like a covering party, which, 
having intei^^osed betwixt their retreating friends and the 
enemy, have suddenly drawn on themselves a firo unexpectedly 
severe. 

The deuce take the lass, thought the Duke of Argyle to 
himself; (here goes another shot—and she has hit with both 
barrels right and left! 

Indeed the Duke had himself his share of the confusion, for, 
having acted os master of ceremonies to this innocent offender, 
he felt much in the circumstances of a country squire, who, 
having introduced his spaniel into a well-appointed drawing¬ 
room, is doomed to witness the disorder and damage which 
arises to china and to dres{>goWns, in consequence of its un¬ 
timely frolics. Jeanie’s last chance-hit, however, obliterated 
the ill impression which hod arisen from the first; for her 
Majesty had not so lost the fediugs of a wife in those of a 
Queen, but that she could cigoy a jest at the expense of “ her 
gooff Suffolk.” She turned towards the Duke of Argyle with 
a smile, which marked that she'enjoyed the triumph, and ob¬ 
served, ** The Scotch are a rigidly mgral people.” Then, again 
applying herself to Jeani^lshe asked how she travelled up from 
Scotland 

“ Upon my foot mostly, madam,” was the reply. 

** What, all that immmise way upon foot)—How far can you 
walk in a day.” 

** Five-ond-tweuty miles and a bittock.” 

And a whatl” said tba Queen, looking towards the Duke 
of Argyle. 

** And about five miles more,” replied the Duke. 

** I thought I was a good walker,” said tiie Queen, “ but this 
shames me'sadly*” 

** May your Leddysliip never hae soe woaiy a heart, that ye . 
canna be qpnsiblo of the wearinesF of the limbs,” said Jeanies 

That»camo ^better off, thought the Duke; it’s the first thing 
she has said to the purpose. 

“ And I didna just a’tbegither walk the haUkway neither, for 
I had whiles the cast of a cart; and I hgd the cast of a howe 
from Ferrybridge—and divers other easements,” said Jeauie, 
cutting short her story, for she observed the Duke made the 
sign be had fixed upon. 
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** With all these aeoommodationa/' answered the Queen, 
**yoa mtut have had a very fatiguing (journey, and, I fear, to 
little purpose; since, if the King were to pai:don vour sister, in 
all probability it would do her little good, for I* suppose your 
people of Edinburgh would hang her out of spite.” 

She will sink hersdf now outright, thought the Duke. 

But he was wrong. The shoals on which Jeanie 1^ touched 
in this delicate conversation lay under ground, and wore un¬ 
known to her; this rock was above water, and ^ hvinded it. 

** She-was confident,” she said, ** that baith town and country 
wad Tfjoice to see his M^esty taking oampaasion on a poor un¬ 
friended (neature.” 

** His Majesty has not found it so m a late instance,” said 
the Queen 3 ** but I Buptx)Be my Lord Duke would advise him, 
to be guided the votes of the rabble themselves, who should 
be haniged and who spared 

' ** No, madam,” said the Duke ; but I would advise his 
Miyesty to be guided by bis own fe^ngs, and those of his royal 
consort; and then 1 am sure punishment will only attach itself 
to guilt, and even then with cautious reluctance.” 

“Well, my Lord,” said her Mfyesty,” all these fine speeches 
do not convince me of the propriety of so soon showing any 
mark of favour to your—I suppose T must not say reheUious f 
—but, at least, your very disaffected and intractable metropolis. 
Why, the whole nation is in a league to siareen the savage and 
abominable murderers of that unl^py man 3 otherwise, how is 
it possible but that, of so many perpetrators, and engaged in 
BO public an action for such a length of time, one at least must 
have been recognised 1 Even this wunch, for aught 1 can tell, 
may be a depositary of the secret.—Hark you, yoimg’woman, 
had you any friends engaged in the Portcous mob f ” 

“ No, m^am,” answered Jeanie, happy that the question was 
so framed that she could, with a good consdence, aftswer It in 
the negativa 

I* But I suppose,” continued the Queen, “ if you^were pos¬ 
sessed of such a secret, you would hold it a mattw of cojusoience 
to keep it to yoursdf 

“I would pray to be directed and guided what was the line 
o( duty, madw,” ansyrered Jeanie. 

“Yes, and iiktk that which suited your own incBnations," 
replied W Mcyesty. 

“ If it like you, madam,” said Jeanie, ** 1 would hae j^aen to ' 
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the <m<l of the earth to save the life of John Fortcous, or any 
other uohajppy man n his condition; but I might lawfully 
doubt how far I %in called upon to be the avenger of his blood, 
though it mhy b^me the civil magistrate to do so. He is 
dead and gane to his place, and they that have rioin him must 
answer for their ain act. But my sister, my pnir sister, Efiie, 
still lives, though her days and hours are numbered! She still 
lives, and a word of the ^ng’s mouth might restore her to a 
broken-hearted auld man, that never in his daily and nightly 
exercise, forgot to pray that his M^esty might be blessed with 
a long and a prosperous reim, and that his throne, and the 
throne of his posterity, might be established in righteousness. 
O madam, if over ye kend what it was to sorrow for and with 
a sinning and a suffering creature, whose mind is sae tossed that 
she can be neither ca’d fit to live or die, have some compassion 
on OUT misery 1—Save an honest house from dishonour, and an 
unhappy girl, not eighteen years of age, from an early affd 
dread^ death t Alas 1 it is not when we sleep soft and wake 
merrily ourselves that we think ou other people's sufferings. 
Ovuf hearts are waxed light within us then, and we ture for 
righting our ain wrongs and fighting our ain battles. But 
when the hour of trouble comes to mind or to the body— 
and seldom may it visit your Leddyship—and when the hour 
of death comes, that comes to high and low—laug and lato may 
it be yours I—Oh, my lieddy, then it isna what we hac dune 
for ouTsells, but what we hae dune for others, that we think on 
maist pleasantly. And the thoughts that ye hoe intervened t(.> 
spore the puir thing's life will be sweeter in that hour, come 
when it may, than if a word of your mouth coul<^ bang the haill 
ForteoUS mob at the tail of ao tow.” 

Tear followed tear down Jeanio’s cheeks, as, her features 
glowing and quivering with emotion, she pleaded her sister’s 
cause with*a pathos which was at once simple and solemn. 

“ This is eloquence," said her Majesty to the Puke of Argyle. 
“ Young woman,” she continuedy addressing herself to Jeasiie, 
•*I coDipot grant a pardon to your sister—-but you shall not 
want my warm intercession with his Mf^esty. Take this house¬ 
wife case,” she continued, putting a small'embroidered needle- 
case into Jeouie's hands; ^*do not open it now, but at yupr 
leisure—you will find something in it will remind yon 
that you have had an interview with Queen Oaroline.” 

Jeonie, ^ving her suspicions thus confirmed, dropped on her 
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Icnees, and would have expanded herself in gratitude; hut the 
Duke who was upon thoins lest she dhould say more or lem 
than just enough, touched his chin once moror 

“ Our business is, I think, ended for the preflent, my Lord 
Duke,” said the Queen, ^'and, I trust, to your satisfaction. 
Hereafter 1 hope to see your Grace more fi^uently, both at 
Richmond and St. James’s.-rCome Lady SuffoU^ we must wish 
his Grace good-momiiig.” 

Th.y exchanged their parting reverences, and. the Duke, so 
soon as the ladies had turned their backs, assisted Jeanie to rise 
from the ground, and conducted^ her back through the avenue, 
which she trodc with the feeling of one who walks in her sleep. 


CHAPTER THIRTY-SEVENTH. 

So soon as 1 con vin the offended king, 

I vdll be known your advocate. 

Otkdkline, 

» 

Th£ Duke of Argyle led the way in Silence to the small postern 
by which they had been admitted into Richmond Park, so long 
the favourite residence of Queen Caroline. It was opened by 
the same half-seen janitor, and they found themselves beyond 
the precincts of the royal demesne. Still not a word was spoken 
on either side. The Duke probably wished to allow his nistic 
protog^e time* to recruit hm: faculties, dazzled and sunk with 
colloquy sublime; and betwixt what she hod guo'-'sed, had 
heard, and had seen, Jeanie Deans’s mind was too much agitated 
to permit her to ask any questions. 

They found the carriage of the Duke in tha placef where th^ 
had left it; and when they resumed their plac^, soon began to 
adiuiice rapidly on their retmn to town. , 

“1 think, Jeanie,” said the Duke, breaking‘s silenee, *'yon 
have every reason to cmigratulate yourself on the issue of your 
interview .with her M%jes1y." 

• ^*And that leddy yfos the Queen hersdl?” said Jeanie; **I 
misdoubted it when I saw that your honour didna put on yonr 
hat—^And yet I can hardly believe it, even when I heard her 
speak it hersell.” 
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** It was certainly Queen Oaroline," replied the Duke. ** Have 
you no cuiiosity to see Vhat is in the little pocket-book V* 

**Do you }1iink the pardon will be in it, sir?” said Jeanie, 
with the eager animation of hope. 

“Why, no,” replied the Duke; “that is unlikely. They 
sddoni cany these things about them, unless they were likely 
to be want^j and, besides, her M^yesty told you it was the 
King, not she, who was to grant it.” 

“That is true, too,” said Jeanie; “but I am so confused in 
my mind—^But does your honour think there is a certainty of 
Effie's pardon then ?” continued she, still holding in her hand 
the unopened pocket-book. , 

“ Why, kings are kittle cattle to shoo behind, as we say in the 
north,” replied the Duke; “ but his wife knows his trim, and I 
have not the least doubt that the matter is quite certain.” 

“ Oh, God be praised! God be praised!” ejaculated Jeanie; 

“ and may the glide leddy never want the heart’s ease she h*^ 
gion me at this moment!—And God bless you too, my Lord t— 
without your help 1 wad ne’er hae won near her.” 

The Duke let her dwell upon this subject for a considerable 
time, curious, perhaps, to see how long the feelings of gratitude 
would continue to supersede those of curiosity. But so feeble 
was the latter feeling in*Jeanie’s mind, that his Grace, with 
whom, perhaps, it was for the time a little stronger, was obliged 
once more to bring forward the subject of the Queen’s present. 

It was opened accordingly. In the inside of the case was the 
usual assortment of silk and needles, with scissors, tweezers, 
etc.; and in the pocket was a bank-bill for fifty pounds. 

Tlie Duke had no soondt informed Jeanie of the value of this 
last document, for she was unaccustomed to see notes for such 
sums, than she expressed her regret at the mistake which bad 
taken plo^ “For the husi^ itscll,” she said, “n'as a very 
valuable tning fbr a keepsake, with the Queen’s name written 
in the inside with her ain hand doubtless— Caroline —as plain 
as could Ik, si&d a crown drawn &boon it.” • 

She ^therefore tendered the bill to the Duke, requesting him 
to find some mode of returning it to the royal owner. 

“Ho, no, Jeani^” said the Duke, “there 4s no mistake in , 
the case. Her M^esty knows you have been put to grmt 
expense, and she wishes to make It up to you.” 

“1 am sure she is even ower gude,” said Jeanie, “and it 
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glad 4 me muckle that I«Qaii pay haok Dambiedikes hie ailler, 
without distressing my fa^er, honest man.” 

^'Dumbiedikesl What, a freeholder of hfid'Letbian, is h^ 
notl” said his Grace, whose occasional residence iif that county 
made him acquainted with most of the heritors, as landed 
persons are termed in Scotland .—** He has a house not &r from 
Dalkeith, wears a black wig and a laced hat)'* 

** Yes, sir,” answered Jeanie, who had her reasons for being 
brief n her answers upon this topic. , * 

“ Ah, my old friend Dumbie I” said the Puke; “ I have 
thrice seen him fou, and only oncq heard tiio sound of his voice 
—Is he a cousin of yours, Jeanie)” 

** No, air,—my Lord.” 

Then he must be a well-wisher, I suspect)” 

“Ye—yea,—my Lord, sir,answered Jeanie, blushing, and 
with hesitation. 

*** Aha 1 then, if the Laird starts, I suppose my friend Butler 
must be in some danger)” 

“ 0 no, sir,” answered Jeanie, much more readily, but at the 
same time blushing much, more deeply. 

“ Well, Jeanie,” said the Duke, “you are a girl may bo safely 
trusted with your own matters, and I shall inquire no farther 
about them. But as to this same pardon, I must see to get it 
passed through the proper forms ; and I ^ve a friend in office 
who will, for auld long syne, do me so much friivour. And then, 
Jeanie, as 1 shall have occasion to send an express down to 
Scotland, who will travel with it safer and more swiftly than 
you can do, I wUl take care to have it put into the proper 
channel; meanwhile you may write to your friends by post, of 
your good success.” 

“ And does your Honour think,” s$id Jeenie, “ that will do 
as weel as if I were^to take my tap in my laj^ and slip my ways 
home again on my ain errand )** 4 , 

“ Much better, certainly,” said the Puke. You know the 
roads are not v^ safe for a single woman- to travel.” ^ 

Jeanie intomally acquiesced in this observation.* « 

“And 1 have a plan fur you besides. One of the Duchess's 
attendants, and ene of mine—^your acquaintance Archibald— 
ar^ going down to Inv^miy in a light calash, with four horses I 
have bought, and there 4 ^01 enough in the carriage for you 
to go with them as far as Glasgow, where Archibald wUl find 
means of sending you safely to Edinbuxglu—And in the way I * 
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beg you wiU teuoh the woman as pmol^aa you qau of the mystciy 
of choese-making, jCbr -she is to h^ve a cbaiga in the daily, and 
*I dare swear you.aTe as tidy about your pulk-pail as about your 

'^Does your Honour like cheese said Jeanie, with a gleam 
of Gonseious delight as she asked the question. 

**Like iti” said the Duke, whose good-nature anticipated 
what was to follow,—cakes and cheese are a dinner for an 
emperor, let {done a Highlandman,” 

“ Because,” said Jeanie, with modest confidence, and great and 
evident self-gratulation, “ we Jiave been thought so particular in 
uuddng cheese, that some fm think it as gude as t^e real 
Dunlop; and if your honour’s Grace wad but accept a stane or 
twa, blithe, and fhin, and proud it wad make us 1 But maybe 
ye may like the ewe-milk, that is, the Buckholmside* cheese 
better ; or maybe the gaibmilk, as ye come frae the Highlands 
—and 1 canna pretend just to the same skeel o* them; but diy 
cousin Jean, that lives at Lockermachus in Lammermuir, 1 could 

speak to her, and”- • 

'^Quite unnecessary,” said the Duke; ^‘the Dunlop is the 
very cheese of which I am so fond, and 1 will take it as the 
greatest favour you can do me to send one to Caroline Park. 
But remember, be on honour with it, Jennie, and make it all 
yourself, for 1 am a real good judge.” 

“I am not feared,” said Jeanie, confidently, ‘‘that 1 naay 
please your Honour; for 1 am sure you look as if you could 
hardly find fault wf ouybody tliat did thdr best; and weel is 
it my part, I trow, to do mine.” 

This di^urse introduoed a topic upon which the two travel¬ 
lers, tfiough so different in rank and education, found each 
a good d^ to say. The Duke, besides his other patriotic 
qualities, was a distinguished agriculturist, and proud of his 
knowledge in that department. He entertained Jeanie with 
his observations on the different breeds of cattle in Scotland, 
and their^pacity foi>the dairy, ^d received so much infoatna- 
ti(m fingn her practical experience in return, that he promised 
her a couple of Devonshire cows in reward for the lesson. In 
short, his mind was so transported back to His rural employ¬ 
ments and ami^ments, that he sighed w^en'his carriage stopped 

* Hlly pastures of Bnckholio, irkick the Author now surveys,— 

“ Not in trimf of. a dreamer's eye^”---an famed for producing the best 
•we«milk (^aeso in the south of Scotland. 
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opposite to the old hftckisey-coadi, which Archibald had kept in 
attendance at the place where they had left it While the 
coachman again bridled his lean cattle, which had been indulged 
with a bite uf musty hay, the Duke cautioned Jea^e not to be 
too ooimnunicative to her landlady concerning what had passed. 
“ There is,” he said, “ no use of speaking of matters till they 
are actually settled; and you may refer the good lady to Archi¬ 
bald, if she presses you hard with questions. She is his old 
acquaintance, and he knows how to manage with her.” 

He then took a cordial farewdl of Jeanie, and told her to be 
ready in the ensuing week to return to Scotland—saw her safely 
established in her hac^kney-coach, and rolled off in his ovm 
carriage, humming a stanza of the ballad which he'is said to 
hare composed:— 

*'At the sight of Dumbarton once again, 

I’ll cock up my bonnet and march amain, 
t ‘ With my daymore hanging down to my heel, 

To whang at the banned of barley meaL” 

Perhaps one ought to be actually a Scotsman to conceive how 
ardently, under all distinctions of rank and sitimtion, they feel 
their mutual connection with each other as natives of the same 
country. There are, I believe, more associations common to 
the inhabitants of a rude and wild,' than of a well-cultivated 
and fertile country; their ancestors have more seldom changed 
their place of residence; their mutual recollection of remarkable 
objects is more accurate; the high and the low are more inter¬ 
ested in each other’s welfare;, the feelidgs of kindred and 
relationship are more widely extended, and in a word, the 
bonds of .patriotic affection, always honourable even when a 
little too exclusively stndned, have more iniluenc'> oA men’s 
feelings and actions. 

The rumbling hackney-coach, which tumbled over the (then) 
execrable London pavement, at a rate very different from that 
which had oonvqy^ the ducal carriage to Kichmond, at length 
deposited Jeanie Deans and h(Kr attendant at the na^onal sign 
of the ThiMe. Mrs. Glass, who had bei^ in bn^ andjuudoos 
expectation, now rushed, full of eager' curiosity and open- 
mouthed interrogation, upon our heroine^ who was positively 
unable to sustain the.overwhdming cataract of her questions, 
which burst forth with the Bublimity of a grand gai^loo ^— 

** Had she seen the Duke, God bless him—^the Duchess—^the 
young ladies Had she seen the King, God bless him—the 
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Queen—^the Prince of Wales—^tihe Princess—or any of the rest 
,of the royal family t^Had she got her sister^s pardon Y^Was 
it out and but—^>r was it only a commutation of punishment f 
—^How far had she gone—^vhere had she driven tc^vhom had 
she seen—^what had been said—^what had kept her so long V' 

Such were the various questions huddled upon each other by 
a curiosity so eager, that it coidd hardly wait for its own grati¬ 
fication. ^Jeanie would have been more than sufficiently em¬ 
barrassed' by this overbearing tide of mterrogations, had not 
Archibald, who had probably received fi:om his master a hint 
to that purpose, advanced to her rescue. ** Mrs. Glass,” said 
Archibald, “ his Grace desired me particularly to say, that he 
would take it as a great favour if you would ask the young 
woman no questions, as he wishe«^ to explain to you more 
distinctly than she can do how iter affiurs stand, and consult you 
on some matters which she cannot altogether so well expl^. 
The Duke will call at the Thistle to-morrow or next day for that 
purpose.” 

V His Grace is very condescending,” said Mrs. Glas^ her zeal 
for inquiry slaked for the present by the dexterous administra¬ 
tion of this sugar plmn—** his Grace is sensible that 1 am in a 
manner accountable for the conduct of my young kinswoman, and 
no doubt his Grace is the best judge how for he should intrust 
her or me with the management of her affairs.” 

** His Grace is quite sensible of that,” answered Archibald, 
with national gravity, “ and will certainly trust what he has to 
say to the most discreet of the two; and therefore. Mis. Glass, 
his Grace relies you will speak nothing to Mrs. Jean Deans, 
either,of her own affafis or her sister’s, until he sees you 
himself. He desired me to assure you, in the meanwhile, that 
all was going on as well as your kindness could wish, Mrs. 
Glass.” 

“His i[}iace*is very kind—veiy considerate, certainly, Mr. 

Archibald—^his Grace’s commands shall be obey^, and-But 

you have hqd a faif driv^ Mr.* Archilsdd, as I guess b/ the 
time (ff absence, and I guess” (with an eng&ging smile) 
**you winna be the waur o’ a ^ass of the right Solis.” 

** 1 thank you, Mrs. Glass,” said the greai*man’s great man, ' 
** but I am under the necessity of returning to my Lord direct^.” 
And, jnaking his adieus civilly to both cousins, he left the shop 
of the Lady of the Thistle. 

** I am glad your affairs have prospered so weU, Jeanie, my 
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love,*’ iiaid Mm. Glass; though, indeed^ there was little fear 
of theiU BO soon as the Duke of Atgyle urns so oondescending a& 
to take them into hand. 1 will att you no questions^ about them, 
because his Grace, who is most ccmsidexate and prudent in such 
matters, intends to tell me all that yon ken ycnuself, dear, and 
doubtless a great deal more; so that anything that m&y He 
heavily on your mind may be imparted to me in the meantime, 
as you see it is his OraM’s ple^ie that I ahould be made 
acquainted with the whole matter forthwith, and ‘whether you 
or he tells it, will make no difference in the world, ye ken. If 
I ken what he is going to say beferdiand, t will be mu(di more 
ready to give my advice, and whethw you or he tell me about 
it, cannot much signify after all, my dear. So you may just 
say whatever you like, only mind I ask you no questions 
alwat it.” 

Jeanie was a Uttle embarrassed. She thought that the com¬ 
munication she had tor make was perhaps the only means she 
might have in her power to gratify her friendly and hospitable 
kinswoman. But her prudence instantly suggested that^her 
secret interview with Queen Oaroline, which seemed to pass 
imder a certain sort of mystery, was not a proper subject for the 
gossip of a woman like Mrs. Glass, of whose heart she had a 
much better opinion than of her prudence. She, therefore, 
answered in general, that the Duke had had the extraordinary 
kmdness to make very particular inquiries iuto her sister’s bad 
affair, and that he thought he had found the means of putting 
it a! straight again, but that he proposed to tell all that he 
thought about ^e matter to Mts. Glam herself. 

did not quite satisfy the penetrating mistress .^of the 
Thistle. Searching as her own small- rappee, she, Li spate of 
her promise, urged Jeanie with still fiuther questions. Had 
she been a' that tiifie at Argyle House ? Was the Duke with 
her the whole time? and had she seen the Dhchessl and had 
she seen the young ladies—and specially Xsidy Caroline Qomp- 
hellS”—To these questions Jeanie gave tfie general p^pfyy that 
she knew sft Httle of the town that che ootild not tell teaetly 
where she had been; that she had not seen the Duchess to her 
knowledge-; that*she had seen two ladies, one of whom, she 
understood, bore the name of Osroline; and more, she sai^ she 
coqld not teU about ihe matter. 

“It would be the Duke’s ddest daughter, Lady Online 
Campbell, there is do doubt of that,” s^ Mrs. Glass; r“ but 
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doubtless, I shall kuow mote partienlftrly through his Qiaoe.— 
And BO) as the cloth unlaid in ^ little parlour aliove itaiis, and 
*t is post three o'clock, for I have been waiting this hour for 
you, and I Have had a snack myself; and, as &ey*used to say 
in Scotland in my time —I do not ken if the word be used now 
—^there is ill talking between a full body and a fasting.” 


CHAPTER THJRTY-EIOHTH. 

Heaven drat taught letters for some wretch's aid,— 

Some banished lover or some captive maid. 

' Pops. 

By dint of unwonted labour with the pen, Jeanie Deans con¬ 
trived to indite, and g^ve to the charge of the postman on the 
ensuing day, no leas than three letters, an exertion altogether 
strange to her habits; insomuch so, that, if milk' had been 
ploniy, she would rather have made thridh as many Dunlop 
cheeses. The first of them vras very brief. It was addressed 
to Geoige Staunton, Esq,, at the .Rectory, Willingham, by 
Grantham; the address being part of the information she had 
extracted from the communicative peasant who rode before her 
to Stamford. It was in these words:— 

** Sir,—T o prevent farder mischieves, whereof there hath been 
enough, comes these : Sir, I have my sister's pardon from the 
Queen's M^'esty, whereof I do not doubt you will be glad, having 
had to say uaut of matters* whereof you know the purport. So, 
Sir, I jaay for your better welfore in'bodie and soul, and that 
it please the fii^dan to visit you in His good time. Alwaies, 
sir, I pray you will never come tgain to see my sister, whereof 
tliere has been too much. And so, wishing you no evil, but 
even your best good, that you may be turned fiom your iniquity 
(for Why^uld ye die^) I rest ;^ur humble servant to odm- 
mand, « * 

« Yg Jkm who.'* 

9 

The next letter was to her father. It u too long altogethtr 
for ins^on, so we only give a few extra(^. It commenced— 

*'DgAmT AND TBITLY HONDUSHD FATaEjl,-^Thi8 0011166 

' with duty to inform yom that it has pleased God to redeem 
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that captivitie of my poar isister, in respect the Qaeen’s blessed 
Migesty, for whom we are ever J»und to pray, hath redeemed 
her soul from the slayer, grantmg the ransom of her, whUk is 
aue pardon or reprieve. And 1 spoke with the (fueen face to 
face and yet live; for she is not muclde differing from other 
grand leddies, saving that she has a stately presence, and een 
like a blue huntin* hawk’s, whilk gaed throu’ and throu’ me 
like a Highland durk—^And all this good was, alway under the 
Greau Giver, to whom all are but instruments, lytou^t forth 
for us^ by the Duk of Aigile, wha is ane native true>hearted 
Scotsman, and not pridefu’, like o^her folk we ken of—and like¬ 
wise skeely enow in bestial, whereof he has promised to gie me 
twa Devonshire kye, of wMcii he is enamoured, although I do 
still hand by the r^ ha'«vkit Airshire breed—^and I have pro¬ 
mised him a cheese; and I wad wuss ye, if Gowaus, the brockit 
cow, has a quey, that she suld suck her fill of milk, as I am 
given to understand he has none of that breed, and is not 
scomfu’ but win take a thing fiae a puir body, that it may 
lighten their heart ^of the loading of debt that they awe him. 
Also his honour the Duke will accept ane of our Dunlop che^s, 
and it sail be my faut if a better was ever yearned in Lowdeu.” 
—[Here follow some observations respecting the breed of cattle, 
and the produce of the dairy, which it is our intention to forward 
to the Board of Agriculture.]—Nevertheless, these are but 
matters of the idter-harvest, in respect of the great good which 
Providence hath gifted us with—^and, in especial, poor Efiie’s 
Ufa Andloh, my dear father, since it hath pleased God to be 
merdfiil to her, let her not want your free pardon, whilk will 
make her meet.to be ane vessel of grace, and also a comfort to 
your ain giale hairs. Dear Father, will ye let iho Laird ken 
that we have had friends strangely raised up to us, and that the 
talent whilk he lent me will be thankfully repaid. I hae 
some of it to the fore; and the rest of it is not knotted up in 
ane purse or napkin, but in ane wee bit papar, as is the fashion 
heir, whilk I am assured is gnde for the sMler. And, (Jpar fiath^, 
through Mr. Butler’s means I hae gude friepdahip with the Duke, 
for their had been kindness between their forbears in the auld 
troublesome tinse bye-past. And Mrs. Glass has hew kind like 
my veiy mother. She has a braw house here^ and lives bien 
and wann, wi’ twa semmt lasses, and a man aind a callant in 
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her, since her kindness hath been great. And the Duk is to 
tfcnd the paMun donnl&ij an ej^vress messenger, in respect that 
I canna tra^l safi fast; and I am to come doun 'sd’ twa of his 
Honour’s servants—tliat is, John Archibald, a decent elderly 
gentleman, that says he has seen you long syne^ vhen ya urere 
buying beasts in the west frae the Laird of Aughtermuggitie— 
but may]to ye winna mind him—ony way, he*s a civil man— 
and Mrsl- X)olly Button, that is to be dairy-maid at Inverara; 
and they bring me on as far as Glasgo, whilk will make it nae 
pinch to win hame, whilk 1 desire of all things. May the Giver 
of all good things keep yc tn your oiitgauns and mcomiiigs, 
whereof devoutly prayeth your loving dauter, * 

, “ Jean Dn-VNa.” 

The third letter was to Butler, and its tenor as follows :— 

“ Mastkb Botleb.—Sib, —It wiU bo pleasure to you to ken, 
that all I came for is, thanlm be to God, wcel dune and to the 
gude end, and that your forbear’s letter was right welcome to 
the J)uke of Argile, and that he wrote your name down Adth a 
kylevine pen in a leathern book, Avhereby it seems like ho udll 
do for you either wi’ a sciile or a kirk ; ho has enow of baith, 
as I am assured. And I Jiave seen*tho queen, which gave me 
a hussy-case out of her own hand. She had not her crown and 
skeptie, but they are laid by for her, like the bairns’ best daiso, 
to be worn when she needs them. And they are keepit in a 
tour, whilk is not like the tour of Libberton, nor yet Craig- 
mUlar, but mair like to the castell of Edinburgh, if the 
buildings were taen and .set down in the midst of the Nur’- 
Loch. • Also the Queen was very bounteous, giving me a pax)er 
worth fiftie pounds, as I am assured, to pay my expenses here 
and back agen. Sae, Master Butler, as we were aye neebours’ 
bairns, forliy onything else that may hae been spoken between 
us, I trust you winna skrimp ybursell for what is needfu’ for 
your health, since it signifies nqt muckle whilk o’ us has jthe 
siller, if the other wants it. And mind this is no meant to baud 
ye to dhything whilk ye wad rather forget, if ye suld get a 
charge of a kirk or a scule, as above said. Ogly I hope it will 
be a scule, and not a kirk, because of these difliculties an^t 
aiths and patronages^ whfik might gang til down wi’ my honest 
&ther. Only if ye could compass a harmonious call frae the 
parish of Skresgh-me4ead, as ye anes had, hope of, I trow it 
wad please him weel j since I hae heard him say, tliat the root 
VOL. vn, 2 D 
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of the matter was maii^ deeply halted in that wild muirland 
parish than in the Gancmgste of EdinKurgh, I wish I ha(\. 
wliaten books ye wanted, Mr. Butler, for they hae^haill houses 
of them here, and they are obliged to set sum out m the street, 
whilk are add cheap, doubtless, to get them out of the weather. 
It is a muekle place, and I hae seen sae muckle of ity thdt my 
poor head turns roimd. And ye ken langsyne, 1 am nae great 
pen-womim, and it is near eleven o'dock o’ the night. 1 am 
dimming down in good company, and safe—and I* had troubles 
in gaun up whilk makes me blither of travelliug wi’ kend folk. 
My cousin, Mrs. Glass, htvs a brenv house here, hut a’ thing is 
sac poisoned wi’ snuff, that I am like to be soomfished whiles. 
But wliat signifies these things, in comparison of the great 
delivcmiico whilk has been voudisafed to my father’s house, 
in whilk you, as our auld and dear well-wisher, will, I dout not, 
rejoice and be exceedingly glad. And 1 am, dear Mr. Butler, 
your sincere well-wisher in temporal and eternal tilings, 

“ J. V” 


After these lalraurs of an unwonted kind, Jeaiiie retired to 
her bed, yet scarce could sleep a few minutes together, so often 
was she awakened by th6 heart-stirring consciousness of her 
sister’s safety, emd so powerfully urged to deposit her burden of 
joy, wliei’C she had before laid her doubts and sorrows, in the 
warm and sincere exercises of devotion. 

All the next, and all the succeeding day, Mm. Glass fidgeted 
about her shop in the agony of expectation, like a pea (to uso 
a vulgar simile whidi her profession renders appropriate) upon 
one of her own tobacco {apes. With the third momiiig came 
the expected coach, with four servants cluster^ behind on the 
foot-board, in dark brown and yellow liveries; the Duke in 
person, with laced* coat, gold-headed cane, star aud^ garter, all, 
as the stoxy-book says, very gwid. 

^He inquired for his little ^untrywomon of Mrs;. Glafis, but 
without requesting to see her, prohatdy because jie was unwill¬ 
ing to give an appearance of personal intefeourse hetwiat them, 
wMeh scandal xn^ht have misinterjNFeted. “ The Queen,” he 
said to Mis. Glhsa, “ had taken the case ai her kmswmnan into 
fier gracious oonsiderarion, and beiog specially moved 1^ ^e 
affectionate and r&oluto eharaeter of t^ sister, bad ebn- 
desoended to use her powerM 'interossahm with his l^’esty, in 
consequence of whldi a pardon had been demiatched to %»1dand “ 
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to Deans, oa condition of her ixauishiqg herself forth of 
^ Scotland for fourteen years. The King’s Advocate had insisted,” 
ha siud, ** upon 'this qualification of the pardon, haying pointed 
out to his Majesty’s ministers, that, mthin the course of only 
seven yeans, twenly-Hnie instances of child-murder had occurred 
in Scotland. 

** Weary on him!” said Mrs. Glass, “ vhat for needed he to 
have tell^ that of his ain country, and to the English folk 
ahune a’ 9 1 used aye to think the Advocate a douce decent 
man, but it is an ill bird *—begging your Grace’s pardon for 
speaking of such a coorse b 3 ft-'woid. And then what is the poor 
lassie to do in a foreign land?—^Why, woe’s me, it’s just sending 
her to play the same pranks ower again, out of sight or guidance 
of her friends.” * 

“ Pooh! pooh!” said the Duke, “ that need not be antici¬ 
pated. .Why, she may come up to London, or she may go 
over to America, and mariy well for all that is come anil 
gone.” 

** In troth, and so she may, as your Grace is pleased to inti¬ 
mate,” repli^ Mrs. Glass; “ and now 1 think upon it, there is 
my old correspondent in Virginia, Epliraim Buc^kin, that hits 
supplied the Thistle this forty years with tobacco, and it is nut 
a little that serves our turn, and he has been writing to me this 
ten years to send him out a wife. The carle is not above sixty, 
and hale and hearty, and well to pass in the world, and a .lino 
from my hand would settle the matter, and Efiie Deaus’s mis- 
fi>rtune (forby that there is no special occasion to speak about 
it) would be thought little of there.’* 

“ I 9 she a pretty girl T’ said the Duke; her siater does not 
get beyond a good comely sonsy lass.” 

Oil, far prettier is than Jeanie,” said Mrs. Glass ; 

“ though it is long since 1 saw her myseU, but I hear of the 
Deanses tiy alt my Lewden ^euds wlieu they come—your 
Grace k^ we Scots are dannish bodies.” 

** So Mucl^ the better for us,’^Baid the Duke, “ and the 'vforse 
for these who meddle with us, as your good old-fashioned sign 
aaya, Mrs. Glass. And now 1 hope you will approve of the 
measures I have taken for restoring your Kinswoman to her * 
firiends.” These he detailed at length, and Mrs. Glass gave fler 
unqualified approbation, with a jsmile and* a courtesy at every 
sentence. ** And now, Mis. Glass, you must tell Jeanie, I hope 
^ * [It’s ail ill bird that fouls its own nesu] 
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she will not forget my cheese when she gets down to Scotland. 
Archibald has my orders to arrange all h^ expenses.” p 

Begging your Grace’s humble pardon/’ said Jtfrs. Glass, 
** it is a pity to trouble yoursdf about them; the Deanses are 
wealthy people in their way, and the lass has money in her 
pocket.” * 

“ That’s all very true,” said the Duke; ** but you know, where 
MacCallummore travels he pays all; it is our Highland privilege 
to take ih)m all what we want, and to give to all what they 
want.” 

“Your Grace is l)etter at giving than taking,” said Mrs. 
Glass. 

“ To show you the contrary,” said the Duke, “ I will fill* my 
box out of this canister v.ithopt paying you a bawbee;” and 
sigain desiring to be remembered to Jeanie, with his good wishes 
for her safe journey, he departed, leaving Mrs. Glass uplifted in 
heart and in countenance, the proudest and happiest of tobacco 
tuid snuff dealers. 

Bedoctively, his Grace’s good humour and affability had a 
favourable effect u])ou Jeanio’s situation.—Her kinswoman, 
though civil and kind to her, had acquired too much of London 
breeding to ho perfectly satisfied wit|i her cousin’s rustic aud 
national dress, and was, besides, something scandalised at the 
cause of her journey to London. Mrs. Glass might, therefore, 
have been less sedulous in her attentions towards Jeanie, but 
for the interest which the foremost of the Scottish nobles (for 
such, in all men’s estimation, was the Duke of Argyle) seemed 
to take in her fate. How, however, as a kinswoman whose 
virtues and* domestic affections had attracted tlie notice and 
approbation of royalty itself, Jeanie stood to her relative in a 
light very different and much more favourable, and was not 
only treated with kindness, hut with actual ohseiyanco and 
respect. * • * 

It depended on herself aloiys to have made as many Visits, 
and'seen as many sights, as lay within Mrs. Glass’s ^wer to 
compass. But, excepting that she dined abroad with^ne or 
two “ for away kinsfolk,” and that she paid the same respect, 

* on Mrs. G^’s strong urgency, to Mrs. Deputy Dabby, wffe of 
thfi Worshipful Mr. Deputy Dabby, of Farrhigdon Without, she 
did not avail heiselSf of the opportunily. Aa Mrs. Dabby was 
the'second lady of great rank whom Jeanie had seen in L(mdon, 
she used sometimes'alterwards to draw a paraHel betwijrt her 
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and the Queen, in which she obeervSd, ** that Mrs. Dabby was 
, dressed twice as grand, and was twice as big, and spoke twice 
as loud, a^d twice as muckle, as the Queen &d, but she hadna 
the same goss-hawk glance t^t makes the skin creep, and the 
knee bend ; and though she had very kindly gifted her with a 
loaf of sugar and twa punds of tea, yet she hadna a’thegither 
the sweet look that the Queen had when she put the needle-book 
into her hand.” 

. Jeanie might have eigoyed the sights and novelties of this 
great city more, had it not been for the qualification added to 
her sistef s pardon, which greatly grieved her affectionate dis¬ 
position. On this subject, however, her mind was somewhat 
relieved by a letter which she received in return of l)ost, in 
answer to that which she had writtdh to her father. With his 
afiectionate blessing, it brought his full approbation of the step 
which she had taken, as one inspired by the immediate dictatas 
of Heaven, and which she had been thrust upon in order that 
she might become the means of safely to a perishing household. 

If ever a deliverance was dear and precious, this,” said the 
letter, is a dear and precious deliventiice—and if life saved cau 
be m^e more sweet and savouiy, it is when it cometh by the 
hands of those whom we hold in the ties of affection. And do 
not let your heart be disquieted within you, that this victim, 
who is rescued from the horns of the altar, whereuntil she was 
fast bound by the chains of human law, is now to bo driven be¬ 
yond the bounds of our land. Scotland is a blessed land to 
those who love the ordinances of Christianity, and it is a faer 
land to look upon, and dear to them who have dwdt in it a' 
their.days; and weel kaid that judicious Christian, worthy 
John Livingstone, a sailor in Borrowstouness, as the famous 
Patrick Walker reporteth his words, that howbeit he thought 
Scotland was a Gehennah of wickedness when he was at home, 
yet when he yfaa abroad, he accounted it ane paradise; for the 
evils of Scotland he found eveiwhere, and the good of Scotland 
he found nowhere. But we ore to hold in remembrance that IScot- 
la]id,^ough it be our native land, and the land of our fathers, 
is not like Goshen, in Egypt, on whilk the sun of the heavens 
and of the gospel shineth allenorly, and leav^th the rest of the * 
world in utter darkness. Therefore, and also because thif^iu- 
crease of profit at Saint Leonard's Oi^ may he a csuld waff of 
wind blawing from the frozen land of earthly s^, where never 
pla]\^ of grace took root or grow, and becafise my concerns make 
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me take something ower nftickle a grip of the gear of the warld 
in mine arms, 1 receive this dispensation silent Effie as a call to 
depart out of Haran, as righteous Abraham o4 old,^‘and leave 
my father’s kindred and my mother’s house, and the ashes and 
mould of them vho have gone to sleep before me, and which 
wait to be mingled with these auld crazed bones of mine own. 
And my heart is lightened to do this, when I call to mind the 
decay of active and earnest rdigion in this land, and survey the 
height rnd the depth, the length and the breadth, iof national 
defections, land how the love of many is waxing lukewarm and 
cold; and I am strengthened in this resolution to change my 
domicile likewise, as I hear that store-farms are to be set at an 
easy mail in Northumberland, wliere there are many precious 
souls that iire of our true' though suffering persuasion. And 
sic part of the kye or stock as 1 judge it lit to keep, may be 
driven thither without incommodity—say about Wooler, or that 
gato, keeping aye a shouther to the hills,—and the rest may be 
sfiuld to gude profit and advantage, if we had grace weel to use 
and guide these gifts of the warld. The Laird has been a t£uo 
friend on our unhappy occasions, and I have paid him back the 
siller for Effio’s mL^ortune, whereof Mr. Nichil Novit returned 
him no balance, as the Laird and 1 did expect he wtul hac done. 
But law licks up a’, as the common folk say. I have had the 
siller to borrow out of sax purses. Mr. Saddletree advised to 
give the Laird of Lounsbeck a charge ou his band for a thousand 
merks. But 1 hae nao broo? of charges, since that awfu* morning 
that a tout of a horn, at the Gross of Edinburgh, blew half the 
faithfu’ ministers of Scotland out of their pnlpits. However, I 
sail raise an adjudication, whilk Mri Saddletree 8 a 3'8 jxtines 
instead of the auld apprisings, and will not lose weel-won gear 
with the like of him, if it may be helped. As for the Queesy and 
the credit that she hath done to a poor man’s daughter, and the 
merqy and the grace ye found with her, <1 can only pray for her 
wecl-being here and hereafter, for the establishment of her house 
iiow’ond for ever, upon the throne of these kingdoipft. «ij doubt 
not but vhat you told her Migesty, that I was the sameiDavid 
Deans of whom there was a sport at the Bevolutimi, when 1 
noited thither the heads of twa false prophets, these ungra¬ 
cious Graces the prdateo, as th^ stood on the Hie Street, after 
bcixi^ expelled from the Cohventiofn-pairliament.* The Duke of 
drgyle is a noble and tme-hearted noblmian, who {deads Hio 
* Note P .' Ezpulsioii of the Scotch BUhope. 
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cause of the poor, and those ^rho liare pone to helj^ them; verily 
his reward i^all not be lacking unto him.—have been writing 
A>f many things, }mt not, of that whilk lies neareit mine heart. 

I have seeof the misguided thing j she will bo at freedom the 
mom, on enacted caution that idie shall leave Scotland in four 
weeks. Her mind is in an evil frame,—casting her eye back¬ 
ward on Egypt, I doubt, as if the bitter waters ^ the wilderness 
were harder to endure than the brick furnaces, by the side of 
which theifC were savouiy flesh-pots. 1 need not bid you make 
haste down, for you are, excepting always my Great Master, my 
only comfort in these straits.^ 1 diaige you to withdraw your 
feet from the delusion of tliat Yanity-fair in whilk ye ore a 
sojourner, and not to go to their worship, whilk is an ill-iuuinblod 
mass, as it was wed termed by Jamestthe Sext, though ho after¬ 
wards, with his unhappy sou, stfove to bring it ower back and 
belly into his native kingdom, wherethrough their race have been 
cut oif as foam upon the water, and sliall be as wanderers among 
the nations—see the prophecies of Hosea, ninth and sevontceut]i, 
and the same, tenth and seventh. But us and oiu* house, let ns 
say with the same prophet, 'Let us return to the Lord, for he 
hath torn, and ho will heal us—Ho hath smitten, and he will 
bind us up.’ ” • 

He proceeded to say, that he approved of her proposed mode 
of returning by Glasgow, and entered into sundiy minute par¬ 
ticulars not necessary to be quoted. A single line in the letter, 
but not the least frequently resul by the party to whom it was 
addressed, intimated, that “ Beuben Butler had been as a son 
to him in his sorrows." As David Deans scarce ever mentioned 
Butler before, without some gibe, more or less direct, either at 
his caraal gifts and learning, or at his grandfather’s heresy, 
Jeanie drew a good omen from no such qualifying clause being 
added to this sentence respecting him* 

A lover’s hope resembles the beau in the nursery talc,—let it 
once take root, and it will grow so rapidly, that in the course of 
a few hojirs the giant Imagination buil^ a castle on the top, 
and bj^and comes Disappointment with the “curtal axe,’’ 
and hews down both the plant and the superstructure, ‘beanie's 
fancy, though not the most powerful o£ her faculties, was lively , 
enotgh to transport her to a wild farm Nerthuntberlaud, well 
etocked with milk-cows, yeald beasts, and,sheep; a meeting¬ 
house, •hard by, frequented by serious Preahyteria^, who had 
united in a harmonious call to Beuben iButler to be their 
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Bpiiitual guide—£fiie res^red, not to gaiety, but to cheerfulness 
at least—their father, with his grey hairs smoothed down, and 
spectacles on his nose—herself, with the maiden snood exchimged* 
for a matron’s curch—all arranged in a *pew in the said meeting¬ 
house, listening to words of devotion, rendered sweeter and more 
powerful by the affectionate ties which combined them ^witii 
the preacher. She cherished such visions from day to day, until 
her residence in London bagan to become insupportable and 
tedious to her; and it was with no ordinary satisfaction that she 
received a summons from Aigyle House, requiring* her in two 
days to be prepared to join their northwa^ party. 


OHAPTER THIRTY-NINTH. 

One waa a female, who had grievous ill 
Wrought in revenge, and she enjoy’d it still; 

Sullen she was, and threatening; in her eye 

Glared the stem triumph that she dared to die. « 

Grabbe. 

The summons of preparation arrived after Jeanie Deans had 
resided in the metropolis about three weeks. 

On the morning appointed she took a grateful &rewell of 
Mrs. Glass, os that woman’s attention to her particularly 
reqiiircd, placed herself and her movable goods, which pur¬ 
chases and presents had greatly increased, in a biatckn^-coach, 
and joined her travelling companions in the housekeeper’s 
apartment at Argyle House. While tthe carriage was getting 
ready, she was infbnned that the Duke wished to. speak with 
her; and being ushm'ed into a splendid saloon, ^ was sur¬ 
prised to find that ^he wished to present her to his )a^ and 
daughters. ^ • 

“ I bring you my little countiywomaD, Dudiess,” these were 
the iwords of the introduction.« “ With an army of ^ung fel¬ 
lows, as gallant and steady as she is, and a good ctiuse, ^ would 
not fearwo to one.” 

“ Ah, papa!” scid a livdy young lady, about twdve years old, 
** ismemhet you were full one to two at Sberif&nuir, and y^ ” 
(singing the well-kiv)wn ballad)— 

* “ Some say that we wan, and some say that thqr win* * 
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But of &e thing I'm 8UTe» that onSheriff*inuir 
A battle th^ was that I saw, man.” 

* " What, HtUe Jtfary tunied Toiy on my hands ?—This will 
be line iiew8*for our countrywoman to cany down to Scotland !*' 

**We may all turn Tories for the thanks we have got for 
remoiniug Whigs,” said the second young lady. 

Wdl, hold your peace, you discontented monkeys, and go 

dress your babies; and as iot the Bob of Dunblane, 

• 

*If it wasna weel bobbit, wed bobbit, weel bobbit. 

If it wasna wool bobbit, we’U bob It again.' ” 

“Papa*8 wit is running lew,” said Lady Mary: “the poor 
gentleman is repeating himself—he Bang that on the ^Id of 
little, when he was told the Highlanders had cut his left wing 
to pieces with their claymores.” . * 

A puU by the hair was the repartee to this sally. 

“Ah! brave Highlanders and bright claymores,” said tho 
Duke, “ well do I wish them, * for a* the ill th^Ve done me 
yet,’ as the song goes.—But come, madcaps, say a civil word to 
youi; countrywoman—I wish ye had half her canny hamely 
sense; I think you may 1)6 as leal and true-hearted.” 

The Duchess advancerl, and, in a few words, in which there 
was as much kindness as civility, assured Jeanie of the respect 
which she had for a character so affectionate, and yet so firm, 
and added, “ When you get home, you will perhaps hear from 
me.” 

“ And from me.” “ And from me.” “ And from mo, Jeanie,” 
added the young ladles one after the other, “ for you are a credit 
to the land we love so well” 

Jeanie, overpowered by these unexpected compliments, and 
not aware that tho Duke’s investigation had made him ac¬ 
quainted with her behaviour on her sister’s trial, could only 
answer by blushing, and courtesyhig round and round, and 
uttering at’ intervals, “ Mony tlian^ I mony thanks!” 

“Jeanie,” said the Duke, “y^ must have dock m* dorroeh, 
or you wSl be unable to travd.”' 

TheEB was a salver with cake and wine on the table. He 
took .up a glass, drank “to all true hearts that lo’ed Scotland,” 
and offered a glass to his guest. ** 

Jeanie, however, dedined it, saying,* “ that she had ne^cr 
tasted wibe in her life.” 

“ How comes that, Jeanie t” said the Duke,—“ wine maketh 
glad the heart, you Imow ” ' 
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*'Ay, sir, but my father is like Jonadab the son of Bechab, 
who charged his children that they should drink no wine.” „ 
“1 thought your father would have had more^sense,” said 
the Duke, “unless indeed he prefers brandy. But, however, 
Jeanie, if you will not drink, you nrast eat, to save the character 
of my house.” • 

He thrust upon her a large piece of cake, nor would he per* 
mit her to br^ off a fragment, and lay the rest on a salver. 

“ Put it in your pouch, Jeanie,” said he; “you will*be glad of 
it before you see St, Giles's steeple. I wish to Heaven I were to 
see it as soon as you 1 and so my best service to all my friends 
at and about Auld Beekie, and a blithe journey to you.” 

And, mixing the frankness of a soldier with his natural 
affability, he shook hands Svith his proteg^ie, and committed her 
to the charge of Archibald, satisfied that he had provided suffi¬ 
ciently for her being attended to by his domestics, from the 
unusual attention with which he had himself treated her. 

Accordingly, in the course of her journey, she found both her 
companions disposed to pay her every possible civility, so that 
her return, in point of comfort and safety, formed a strong con¬ 
trast to her journey to London. 

Her heart also was disburdened of the weight of grief, shame, 
apprehension, and fear, which had loaded her before her inter¬ 
view with the Queen at Bichmond. But the human mind is 
so strangely capricious, that, when freed from the pressure of 
real misery, it becomes open and sensitive to the apprehension of 
ideal calamities. She was now much disturbed in mind, that she 
had heard nothing from Reuben Butler, to whom the operation 
of writing was so much more familiar fnan it was to herself. 

“ It would have cost him sae little ffish,” said herself; 
“ for I hae seen his pen gang as fast ower the paper, os ever it 
did ower the water when it was in the grey goose’s wing. 
Wae’s me 1 maybe he may be badly—but then my ^ther vnA 
likely hae said something about it—Or maybe he may hae taen 
the lue, and kensna how to let*me wot of bis ohapge m€ nkiini 
He needna be at mu<^ fash about it,”—^ w«it on, dlairftig 
hers^ up, though the tear of honest pride and injured affeQti(Hi 
gathered m her eye, as she entertained the suflpioiou,-**" Jeanie 
Deuns is no the hue tq pu’ him by the sleeve, of put him in 
mind of what he wkihes to forget. 1 shall wt^ him weel and 
lta{j^y a’ the same; and if he bis the luck to get a kirk in our 
rountiy, I sail gang tind hear him just the very same, to show 
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that I bear nae malice.” lud oa she 4miigined the scene, the 
stole over her eye. * 

In these nmlanckoly reyeries, Jeanie had full time to indulge 
herself; for ner travelling companions, servants in a distin¬ 
guished and fhshionable family, had, of course, many topics of 
conversation, in which it was absolutely impossible she could 
have either pleasure or portion. She had, therefore, abundant 
leisure for mflection, and even for self-tormenting, during the 
several days which, indulging the young horses the Duke was 
sending down to the North with sufficient ease and short stages, 
thcy^ occupied in reacdiing the neighbourhood of Carlisle. 

In approachiug the vicinity of that ancient city, they dis¬ 
cerned a considerable crowd upon an eminence at a little* dis¬ 
tance from the high road, and leamdd from some passengers 
who were gathering towards that buE^ scene from the soutli- 
ward, that the cause of the concourse was, the laudable public 
desire to see a doomed Scotch witch and thief get half of her 
due upo’ Haribeebroo* yonder, for she was only to be hanged; 
she should hae been boomed doive, an’ cheap on’t.” 

“ Dear Mr. Archibald," said the dame of the dairy elect, ** I 
never seed a woman hanged in a’ my life, and only four men, 
08 made a goodly spectacle.” * 

Mr. Archibald, however, was a Scotchman, and promised 
himself no exuberant pleasure in seeing his countrywoman 
undergo *Hhe terrible behests of law." Moreover, he was a 
man of sense and delicacy in his way, and the late circumstances 
of Jeanie’s family, with the cause of her expedition to London, 
wore not unknown to him; so that be answered drily, it was 
impossihlu to stop, as he *must be early at Carlisle on some 
business of the Duke’s, and he accordingly bid the postilions 
get on. 

The road at that time passed at about a quarter of a mile’s 
distance from thd emineuCe, called Haiibee or Harabee-brow, 
which, though it is very moderate in size and height, is never¬ 
theless setfi frqm a great distance'around, owing to the fiatudss 
of the eeuntry through which the Eden flows. Here many an 
outlay, and border-rider of both kingdoms, had wavered in the 
wind during the wars, and searee less hostile*truces, between 
the two countries. Upon Horabee, in latter days, other execi?- 
tions had taken place with as little ceremony as compassion; 
for theee frontier proviBoes remained long unsettled, and, even 
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at the time of which ve write, were ruder than those in the 
centre of England. 

The postihons drove on, wheeling ae tha Femth road 
them, round the verge of &e rising ground. Yet"still the eyes 
of Mrs. Dolly Dutton, which, with the head and snbstantial 
person to wl]^h. they belonged, were all turned towards the 
scene of action, could discern plainly the outline of the gallows- 
tree, relieved against the clear s^, the dark shade formed by 
the persons of the executioner and the criminal upon the light 
rouiids of the tall aerial ladder, until one of the objects, launched 
into the air, gave unequivocal i^jgns of mortal agony, though 
appearing in the distance not larger than a spider dependent 
at the extremity of bis invisible thread, while the remaining 
form descended from its elevated situation, and regained with 
all speed an undistinguished'place among the crowd. This 
termination of the tragic scene drew forth of course a squall 
from Mrs. Dutton, and Jeanie, with instinctive curiosity, turned 
her bead in the same direction. 

The sight of a female culprit in the act of undergoing the 
fatal punishment from which her beloved sister had been so 
recently rescued, was too much, not perhaps for her nerves, but 
for her mind and feelings^ She turned her head to the other 
side of the carriage, with a sensation of sickness, of loathing, 
and of fainting. Her female companion overwhebned her wi^ 
questions, with proffers of assistance, with requests that the 
carriage might be stopped—^that a doctor might be fetched— 
that drops might be gotten—^tbat burnt feathers and asafoetida, 
fair water, and hartshorn, might be procured, all at once, and 
without one instant’s delay. Archib^d, more calm and consi¬ 
derate, only desired the carriage to push forward; and it was 
not till they had got beyond sight of the fatal speciad^ that, 
seeing the deadly jpaleness of Jeanie’s countenance, ho stopped 
the carriage, and jumping out himself, w^t -in seiurch of the 
most obvious and most easily procured of Mrs. Dutton’s phar¬ 
macopoeia—a draught, namely, of foir water. 

While Axchihald was ahs^t on this good-nalured ^iece of 
service, damning t^e ditches which produced nothing but mud, 
and thinking upm the thousand bubbling spiinglets of his own 
nrountains, the attendants on the execution b^an to pass the 
stationary vehicle in their way back to CarliaLe. 

. From their half-heard and half-nndmstood wmds, Jeanie, 
whose attention wbs involuntarily rivetted by them, as that of * 
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children is by ghost etoiies, though they Jcnov the puin vith 
which th^ will afterwards remember them, Jeanie, 1 say, could 
(uscem that the present victim of the law had di^ yome, as it 
is termed by* those unfortunates; that is, sullen, recess, and 
impenitent, neither fearing God nor regarding man. 

**A*Bture woife, and a dour,” said one Cumbrian peasant, as 
he clattered by in his wooden brogues, with a noise like the 
trampling of a dray-horse. 

** She has gone to ho master, with ho’s name in her mouth,” 
said another j “ Shame the country should be harried wi’ Scotch 
witdkes and Scotch bitches (his gate—but 1 say hang and 
drown.” 

“ Ay, ay, Gaffer Tramp, take awa yealdon, take awa Tow— 
hong the witch, and there will be less* scathe amaug us; mine 
owsen hae been reckan this towmbnt” 

And mine bairns hae been crining too, mon,” replied his 
neighbour. 

“Silence wi' your fule tongues, ye churls,” said an old 
wom^n, who hobbled past them, as th^ stood talking near the 
carriage; “ this was nae witch, but a bluidy-fingered thief and 
murderess.” 

“Ay? was it e'en sae, Dame Hiiichup?” said one in a civil 
tone, and stepping out of bis place to let the old woman pass 
along the footpath—“ Nay, you know best, sure—but at ony 
rate, we hae but tint a Scot of her, and that’s a thing better lost 
than found.” • 

The old woman passed on without making any answer. - 

“Ay, ay, neighbour,” said Gaffisr Tramp, “ seest thou how 
one wit^ wiU speak for t'other—Scots or English, the same to 
them.” 

His companion shook his head, and replied in the same 
subdued tone, “Ay, ay, when a Sark-foot wife gets on her 
broomstick,* the dsmes of AUonby are ready to mount, just as 
sure as the by-word gangs o' the hills,— 

If Skiddaw hath a cap, 

Griffel wots full weel of that.” 

“ 5ut,” continued Gaffer Tramp, “ thinkest thou the daughter 
o’yon faangit body isna as rank a witch 1 ^ ho?” • 

“ I kenna clearly,” returned the fellow, “ but the folk are 
speaking o' swimming her i’ the Eden.” And they passed on 
their i^eral roads, after wiahing each other good-morning. 
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Just as the clowns'left the place, and as Mr. Archibald 
retunied with some fair water, a crowd of boys and girls, and 
some of the lower rabble of more mature age^ came up from tlie 
place of execution, grouping tiiemselves with many a yell of 
delight around a tall female fantastically dressed, who was 
dancing, leaping, and bounding in the midst of them. •A. hor¬ 
rible recollection pressed on Jeanie as she looked on this unfor- 
tuuate creature; and the reminiscence was mutual, for by a 
sudden exertion of great strength and agility, Madge Wildfire 
broke out of the noisy circle of tormentors who surrounded her, 
aiid clinging fast to the door of ,the calash, uttered, in a cAuud 
betwixt laughter and screaming, Eh, d’ye ken, Jeanie Deans, 
they hae hiuigit our mother)” Then suddenly changing her 
tone to that of the most piteous entreaty, she added, ** 0 gax 
them let juo gang to cut her <down I—^let me but cut her down 1 
—she is my mother, if she was waur than the deil, and she’ll 
be uae mair keiispecklo than half-hangit Maggie Dickon,* that 
cried saut mony a day after she had been hangit; her voice 
was roiipit and hoarse, and her neck was a wee agee, or yp wad 
hae kend nae odds on her frae ony other suut-wife.” 

Mr. Archibald, embarrassed by the madwoman’s clingiug to 
the carriage, and detaining around them her noisy and mis¬ 
chievous attendants, was all this wfiile looking out for a con¬ 
stable or beadle, to whom he might commit the unfortunate 
creature. But seeing no such person of authority, he endea¬ 
voured to 4oosen her hold from the carriage, that they might 
escape from her by driving on. This, however, could hardly 
be achieved without some deg^ of violence; Madge bdd fast, 
and renewed her frantic entr^ties td be permitted to <git down 
her mother. “ It was but a toupenny tow lost,” she said, “ and 
what was that to a woman’s life)” There come up, however, 
a parcel of savago^looking fellows, butchers and graiders chiefly, 
among whose cattle there had oi late a vei 7 *general and 
fatal distemper, which their wisdom imputed to witehexafr. 
They laid violent hands on* Madge, and tore, heib from the 
carriage, exclaimii^—**Wliat, doe^ atop folk o’ king’a high¬ 
way ) Hast no done mischi^ enow elrrady, wi’ thy murders 
and thy witchef^ngs 

* “ Oh, Jeanie Deans—Jeanie Deans ezdaimed the poor 
maniac, “ save my mother, and 1 will take ye to tihe Liteipie- 
ter’s house again, — and I will teach ye a' my honiiy aanga,—- 
* NAe Q. Half-haiiged Magi^e Dudeson. ^ * 
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and 1 will tell ye what came o* the -^<—” The rest of her 
entreaties were drowned in the shouts of tiie rabble. 

** Save her, for God’s sake 1—save her from those people !** 
exclaimed Jeanie to Archibald. 

** She is mad, but quite innocent; she is mad, gentlemen,” 
said *Arcfaibaldj not use her ill, take her before the 
Mayor." 

**Ay, a^^ we’se hae care enow on h«r," answered one of the 
Mows; ^^gang thou thy gate, man, and mind thine own 
matters." 

** He’s a Scot by his tongue," said another; “ and an he will 
come out o’ his whirligig there, I’se gie him his tartan plaid fu’ 
0 * broken banes.” 

It was clear nothing could ^ dohe to rescue Madge; and 
Archibald, who was a man of humanity, could'only bid the 
postilions hurry on to Carlisle, that he might obtain some 
assistance to the unfortunate woman. As they drove off, they 
heard the hoarse roar with which the mob preface acts of riot 
or (^suelty, yet even above that deep and dire note, could 
discern the screams of the unfortunate victim. They wci e soon 
out of hearing of the cries, but had no sooner entered the streets 
of Carlisle, than Archibald, at Jeaufe’s earnest and urgent en¬ 
treaty, went to a magistrate, to state the cruelty which was 
likely to be exercised on Hiis unhappy creature. 

In about an hour and a half he returned, and reported to 
Jeanie, that the magistrate had veiy readily gone in person, 
with some assistance, to the rescue of the unfortunate woman, 
and that he had himself accompanied him; that when they 
came tp the muddy pool/in which the mob were ducking her, 
according to their favourite mode of punishment, the magistrate 
succeeded in rescuing her ffom their hands, but in a state of 
insensibility, owing to the cruel treatment whi^ih she had 
received, ne add^, that he had seen her carried to the work- 
house, and understood that she bad been brou^t to herself, 
and wacMxpepted to do well. * * 

This^last avennent was a slight alteration in point of fact, 
ioT Madge Wildfire was not expected to survive the treatment 
she had received; but Jeanie seemed so milbh agitated, that 
Mr. Arefaibald did not think it prudent to tell her the worst %t 
once. Imieed, she appeared so fluttered and disordered by this 
alaradiig aeddent, that, although it had been their intention to 
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proceed to Longtown that erening, her companions judged it 
most advisable to pass the night at Carli(^le. 

This was particularly agreeable to JeaniO) who* resolved, if 
possible to procure an interview with Madge Wii^dre. Con¬ 
necting some of her wild flights with the narrative of George 
Staunton, she was unwilling to omit the opportunity of extract¬ 
ing from her, if possible, some information concerning the fate 
of that unfortunate infant which bad cost her sister so dear. 
Her acquaintance with the disordered state of poor Mac^*s 
mind did not permit her to cherish much hope that she could 
acquire from her any useful intelligence; but then, since Madge’s 
mother had suffered her deserts, and was silent for ever, it was 
her only chance of obtaining any kind of information, and she 
was loath to lose the opp())*iunity. 

She coloured her wish to Mr. Archibald by saying that she 
had seen Msjidge formerly, and wished to Imow, as a matter 
of humanity, how she was attended to under her present mis¬ 
fortunes. That complaisant peinon immediately went to the 
workhouse, or hospital, in which he had seen the suj^erer 
lodged, and brought back for reply, that the medical attendants 
positively forbade her seeing any one. When the application 
for admittance was repeated next day, Mr. Archibald was in¬ 
formed that she had been veiy quie\ and composed, insomuch 
that the clergyman who acted os chaplain to the establishment 
thought it exj^ient to read prayers b^de her bed, but that her 
wandering fit of mind had returned soon after his departure; 
however, her countrywoman might see her if she chose it. She 
was not expected to live above an hour or two. 

Jeanie had no sooner received this information tl^pn she 
hastened to the hospital, her companions attending her.. They 
found the dying person in a large ward, where there were ten 
beds, of which the patient’s was the only one occuined. 

Madge was singing when they entered—sin^i^ her own 
wild snatches of songs and obsolete lurs, with a voice no longer 
ovdtstrained false spirits, 1l)ut softened, saddqped^^ind sub¬ 
dued by bodily exhaustion. She was still insane^ hntvwas no 
longer able to express her wandering ideas'in the wild n<te of 
her former state*of exalted imagination. There was death in 
tie plaintive tones o^her voice, which yet, in this moderated 
and melanriioly meed, had something of the Inlling soimd with 
which a mother sings her in&nt arie^. As Jeanie entered she 

$ 
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heanl first the air, aud then a part of«the chorus and words, of 
^what had been, perhaps, the song of a jolly haireat-home: 

• " Our work Is over-over now, 

The goodman wipes his weary hrow, 

The last long wain wends slow away, 

* And we are free to sport and play. ^ 

** The night conies on when seta the snn, 

, And laWr ends when day Is done. 

When Antnmn’s gone and Winter’s come. 

We hold our Jovi^ harvest-home.” 

Jeonie advonccrl to the liedside when the strain was finished, 
and addressed Madge by her name. But it produced na symp¬ 
toms of recollection. On tlie contr|iy, the patient, like one 
provoked by interruption, changed her posture, and called out 
with an impatient tone, “ Nurse—^nuise, turn my face to the 
wa’, that I may never answer to that name ony mair, and never 
see mair of a wicked world.” 

The attendant on the hospital arranged her in her bed as she 
desired, with her face to the wall and her bock to the light. So 
soon as she was quiet in this new position, she began again to 
sing in the same low and modulated strains, as if she was recover¬ 
ing the state of abstractioi^ which the interruption of her visitants 
had disturbed. The strain, however, was different, and rather 
resembled the music of the Methodist hymns, though the inea- 
sure of the song was similar to that of the former: 

** When the light of grace is fought— 

When the marriage vest is wrought— 

When Faith ^th chased cold Doubt away. 

And Hope but sickens at delay— 

** When Charity, imprison’d here, 

Longs for a more expanded sphere. 

Doff thy robes of sin ami clay; 

Christian, rise^ and come away.” 

The strain was solemn and affecting, sustained os it wasaby 
the pathetic warble of a voice which had naturally been a fine 
one» and whidi weakness, if it diminished its power, had im¬ 
proved in softness. Archibald, though a follogrer of the court, • 
and a pococurante by profession, was eonfused, if not affected; 
the daky-maid blubbmed; and Jeanie felt^the tears rise spon- 
taneoui^y to her eyes. Even the nurse, accustomed to all modes 
in whiidi the spirit can pass, seemed considcyrably moved. 
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The patient vas evideiitly growing weaker, as was intimated 
by an apparent di£Sculty of breathing, i^hich seised her fromc, 
time to time, and by the utterance of low listless moans, inti> 
mating that nature was succumbing in the last conflict. But 
the spirit of melody, which must originally have so strongly 
possessed this unfortunate young woman, seemed, at gyery 
interval of ease, to triurnffli over her pain and weakness. And 
it was remarkable that there could always be traqed in her 
song" something appropriate^ though perhaps only*obliquely or 
collaterally sp, to her present situation. Her next seemed the 
fragment of some old ballad: « 

** CSaiild iH my 1)0(1, Lord Archibald, 

And sad my sieep of sorrow; 

But thine all be u sad and cauld. 

My fause true-love I to-morrow. 

** Aud weep ye not, my maidens free. 

Though death your mistress borrow; 

For he for whom I die to-day 
Shall die for me to-morrow.” 


Again she changed the tune to one wilder, less monotonous, 
and less regular. But of the words, only a fra^ent or two could 
be collected by those who listened to tJiis singular scene: 


** Proud Maisie is in the wood. 
Walking so eurly; 

Sweet Bobin sits on the bush, 
Singing so rarely. 

'' Tell me, thou bonny bird, 
When shall 1 marry me V 
* When six braw gentlemen 
Kirkward shedl carry ye.' 


** * Who makes the bridal bed, 

* Birdie, say truly?’— 

*The grey-he^ed sexton. 

That ddves the grave duly. 

* tt « * « 

“ Ihe glow-worm o’er grave and stone 
Shall light thee steady;' 

The owl ^m the steeple sing, 

* Welcome, proud lady.' ” 


Her voice died Way with the last notes, aad she fell into a 
slumber, from which experienced attendant assured them 
that she never would awake at'all, or <mly in the deat^agony. 

The nuise’a prophecy proved teue. Ibe poor maniac,parted 
with ezistenoe, without again uttering a sound of any kind. 
But our travellera did not witness this catastrophe They left 
th's hospital as soon ^ Jeanie had satisfied hsamUS that no 
elucidation ot her sistei^ misfortunes was to be hoped ftom the 
dying person.* 


NotsR. MMigaWUdflra. 
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CHAPTER FORTIETH, 

wilt thou go on vith me ? 

The moon Is bright, the sea is calm, 

And 1 know well the ocean paths . . . 

Thou wilt go on with me I 

Thalaba. 

Thk fatigue and agitation of these vaiioua scenes liad agitated 
•feanie so much, notwithstaiftling her robust strength of consti- 
tution, that Archibald judged it necessary that she shoidd have 
a day’s repose at the village of Longtown. It was iu vain that 
Jeanie protested against any delay. The Duke of Argyle’s man 
of confidence was of course consequential; and as he had bceu 
bred to the medical profession in his youth (at least he used 
this expression to describe his having, thiity years before, 
pounded for six months in the mortar of old Mungo Maugle- 
nmiF, the suxgeon at Greenock), he was obstinate whenever a 
matter of health was in question. 

In this cose he discovered febrile^syraptoms, and having once 
mode a happy applioaticgi of that learned phitise to Jeanie’s 
ease, all farther r^istance became in vain; and she was glad to 
acquiesce, and even to go to bed, aud drink water-gruel, in 
order that she might possess her soul in quiet and without 
interruption. 

Mr. Archibald was equally attentive in another pai-ticular. 
He observed that *the c^yecution of the old woman, aud the 
miserable fate of hex daughter, seemed to have liad a more 
powerful effect upon Jeanie’s mind, than the usual feelings of 
humanity might naturally have been expected to occasion. Yet 
she was oljyiou^ a strong-minded, sensil^e young woman, aud 
in no respect subject to nervous affections; and therefore 
Archibald, being ignorant of an^ spccuil connection between, his 
master’i^rotigee and these unfortunate persons, excepting that 
she ha& seen Madge formerly in Scotland, naturally imputed 
the strong impression these events had made^upou her, to her 
assodatiug them with the unhappy ciTcumstainces in which ^er 
sister had so latdy stood. He becamd anxious, therefore, to 
prev^t anything occurring which might red^l these associations 
to Jeonie’s min£ 

Arshibald had speedily an opportunity* of exercising this 
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precaution. A pedlar 'brought to Longto^vu that evening^ 
amongst other wares, a large broad-side sheet, giving an account 
of the “ Last Speech and Execution of Margaret Murdockson, 
and of the barl^rous Murder of her Daughter, Magdalene or 
Madge Miudockson, called Madge Wildfire; and of her pious 
conversation with his Reverence Archdeacon Fleming j” which 
authentic publication had apparently taken place on the day 
they left Carlisle, and being an article of a nature peculiarly 
acceptable to suck countiy-folk as were within hearing of the 
transaction, the itinerant bibliopolist had forthwith added them 
to his stock in trade. He found a merchant sooner than he 
expected; for Archibald, much applauding his own prudence, 
purchased the whole lot for two shillings and ninepence; and 
the pedlar, delighted with the jnrofit of such a wholcstde transac¬ 
tion, insbintly returned to Carlisle to supply himself with more. 

The considerate Mr. Archibald was about to commit his 
whole purchase to the fiames, but it was rescued' by the yet 
more considerate daily-damsel, who B.n.id, vciy prudently, it 
was a pity to waste so much paper, which might crepe kair, 
pin up bonnets, and sen'e many other useful purposes; and 
who promised to put the parcel into her’owm trunk, and keep 
it carefully out of the sight of Mrs. /eanie Deans: “ Though, 
by-the-bye, she had no great notion of folk being so very nice. 
Mrs. Deans might have had enough to think about the gallows 
all this time to endure a sight of it, without all this to-do 
about it.” 

Archibald reminded the dame of the dairy of the Dnk^s 
particular charge, that they should be attentive and civil to 
Jeanie; as also that they were to part company soon, ai?d con¬ 
sequently would not bt» doomed to oliserving any one^s health 
or temper during the rest of the journey. With which answer 
Mrs. Dolly Dutton was obliged to hold herself satisfijsd. 

On the morning they resumed their journey' and prosecuted 
it successfully, travelling through Dumfriesshire and part of 
Lanarkshire, until they arrived at the small town of Ruther- 
glen, within about four miles of Glasgow. Here an%:qpresa 
brought letters to Aidiihald from the principal agent of the 
Duke of Argyle in Edinburgh. 

‘'He said nothing of their contents that evening; but when 
they were seated in the carriage the next day, the feithfUl 
squire infonned Jeanie, that he had received directions from 
the Duke*s factor, whom his Grace had recommended him 
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to cany her, if she had no objection,cfor a stage or two beyond 
Glasgow. Some tem^xtraiy causes of discontent had occasioned 
* tumultB in that city and tlie neighbourhood, which would render 
it unadvisSble for Mis. Jeanie Deans to travel {done and \mpru* 
tected botwixt that city and lildiriburgh; whereas, by goin|f 
forvpord a little farther, they would meet one of his Grace's 
Bubfactors, who was coming down from the Highlands to Edin¬ 
burgh with his wife, and under whose charge she might journey 
with comfort and in safety. 

Jeanie remonstrated against this arrangement. ^'Sho hail 
been long,*’ she said, home—her father and her sister 

believed to be very anxious to see her—there were othCT friends 
she had that werena weel in health. She w'as willing to pay 
for man and horse at Glasgow, and*surely noebody wad meddle 
wi* sae harmless and feckless a creature as she was. — She 
was mucklo obliged by the oiler; but iiover hunted deer 
langed for its resting-place as I do to find myself at Saint 
Leonard’s.” 

The groom of the chambers exchanged a look with his female 
companion, which seemed so full of meaning, that Jeanio 
screamed aloud— “0 Mr. Archibald—Mrs. Dutton, if ye ken 
of onything that has happened ai Saint Leonard’s, for God’s 
sake—^for pity’s sake,.tetl me, and dinna keep me in suspense!” 

** I really know nothing, Mrs. Deans,” said the groom of the 
chambers. « 

“ And I—I—I am sure, I knows as little,’* said the dame of 
the dairy, while some communication seemed to treinblo on her 
lips, which, at a glance of Archibald’s eye, she appeared to 
swallow down, and compressed her lips thereafter iuto a stato 
of extreme and vigilant firmness, as if she had been afraid of 
its bolting out before she was aware. 

Jeanie saw there was to be something concealed from her, 
and it wtts only the repeated assurances of Archibald that her 
father—her sister—all her friends were, as far as he knew, well 
and l];y)py, that at all pacified her alarm. From such respect¬ 
able people as those with whom she travelled she could appre¬ 
hend no harm, and yet her distress was so obvious, that Archi- 
balh, as a last resource, pulled out, and put i»to her hand, a slip • 
of paper, on which these words were written:— • * 

** Jeajtie Dilins—Y ou will do me a favour by going with 
Archibald and my female domestic a ^aj-’s journey l^yond 
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GlaagoWy and tusking thefjfi no questions, which will greatly 
oblige your inend ** AjtOYLf & Gbeenwicb.” 

Although this laconic epistle, from a nobleman totwhom she 
was bound by such iuestimablo obligations, silenced all Jeanie’s 
objections to the proposed route, it rather added to than dimi¬ 
nished the eagerness of her curiosity. The proceeding to Cflas- 
gow seemed now no longer to be an object with her fellow- 
travellers. On the contrary, they kept the left-hand side of 
the river Clyde, and travelled through a thousand beautiful 
and changing views down the side of that noble stream, till, 
rn'ising to hold its inland character* it began to assumo that of 
a navigable river. 

“ You are not for gaun iutiU Glasgow then?” said Jeanie, as 
she observed that the drivers made no motion for inclining 
tlicir horses* heads towards che ancient bridge, which was then 
the only mode of access to St. Mungo’s capit^. 

“ No,” replied Archibald; “ there is some popular commotiou, 
and as our Duke is in opposition to the court, perhaps we might 
be too well received; or they might take it in their hcads'to 
ren)cmbcr that the Captain uf Garrick came do^tm upon them 
with his Highlandmen in th^ time of Shawfield’s mob in 1725, 
and then wo would Ixi too ill received.* And, at any rate, it 
is best for us, and for me in particular, who may be supposed 
to pos,se.«>s his Grace's mind upon many piirticiilars, to leave the 
good people of the Gorbals to act according to their own ima¬ 
ginations, without either provoking or encouraging them by my 
presence." 

To reasoning of such tone aud consequence Jeanie had nothing 
to reply, although it seemed to her to contain fully as much self- 
importance as truth. 

The carriage meantime rolled on; the river expam^ed itself, 
and gradiiaUy assupied the dimity of an estiiaiy ur arm of the 
sea. The influence of the advancing and retiring tides became 
more and more evident, and in the b^utiful words of him of the 
laurel wi-eath, the river waxed— 

• 

* In 1726, there wm a great riot In Glasgow on account of the n>alt4ax. 
Among the troops bngighi in to reKtore orto, wee one of the independent 
Gon|mmies of Highlanders levied in Argyle^hire, and distinguiithed, in a 
lampoon of the period, as “ Ojiniphell of Csnick and his Highland thieves.'* 
It was called Shawfield’v Moh, because mueh of tbe popular violence wm 
directed againet Daniel Campbell, Esq. of Shawfleld, 11. P., Provost of the 
towiu , 
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A hroader and yet broodaiatream. 

* « » • • 

The oormoFUit etaode upon ita ehoali^ 

Hie black and dnppi^ Things 
Half open’d to the wind.* 

** Which way lies Inveraiy?” said Jeanie, gazing on the 
dually ocean of Highland hills, which now, pil^ above eacli 
other, and intersected by many a lake, stretched away on the 
opposite side, of the river to the northward. ** Is yon high castle 
the Puke’s hoose ?” 

“That, Mrs. Deans?—Liid help thee,” replied Archibald, 
“that’s the old castle of Dumbarton, the strongest place in 
Europe, be the other what it may. Sir William Wallat'e was 
governor of it in the old wars with tfto English, and his Grace 
is governor just now. It is always entrusted to the bett man 
in Scotland.” 

“And does the Duke live on tliat high rock, then?” de¬ 
manded Jeanie. 

“ Ho, no, he has his doputy-govemor, who commands in his 
absence; ho lives in the white house you see at the lK)ttoin of 
the rock—His Giuce docs not reside there himself.” 

“1 think not, indeed,” said the* duiiy-woinan, upon whose 
mind the road, since th^y*had left Dtunfries, had made no voiy 
favourable impreasion, “ for if he did, ho might go whistle for 
a daiiy-woman, an he were the only duke iu England. 1 diil 
not leave my placet and my friends to coine down to see cows 
starve to death upon hills as they he at that pig-stye of Elfiufoot, 
as you caU it, Mr. Archibald, or to be perched upon the top of 
a rock, like a squirrel in diis cage, hung out of a throe pair of 
stairs’ window.” 

Inwardly chuckling tliat tliese symptoms of recalcitration 
had not taken place until the fair malcontent was, as he 
mentally termed dt, under his thumb, Archibald coolly replied, 
“ That the hills were none of his making, nor did he Imow how* 
to xBAnd^hem; but as to lodgihg, they would soon be iff a 
bouse o( the Puke’s in a very pleasant island called Rosenciith, 
where tiiey went to wait for shipping to take them to luveraiy, 
andLvfould meet the company with whom Jeaaie was to return 
to Edinburgh.” , • 

“An island?” said Jeanie, who, in the oourse of her various 
and adveotnioiis travels, had never quitted tena firma, “ then I 

* fFtom SoatiMor'a TTialaba, Book zL iMiai 36 J 
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am doubting vre maun gdbg in ane of these boats; they look unco 
sma*, and the waves are something rough*, and ”- 

** Mr. Archibald,” said Mrs. Dutton, ** 1 will n(^ consent to 
it; I was never engaged to leave the country, and I desire 
you will bid the boys ^ve round the other way to the Duke's 
house.” » 

“There is a safe pinnace belonging to his Grace, ma'am, 
close by,” replied Archibald, “ and you need be undw no appro- 
hensions Whatsoever.” 

“ But I am under apprehensions,” said the damsd; “ and 1 
insist upon going round landj Mr. Archibald, were it ten 
miles alraut.” 

“I am sorry I cannot oblige you, madam, os Boseneath 
happens to be an island.” , 

“If it were ten islands,” said the incensed dame, “that's 
no reason why 1 should be drowned in going over the seas 
to it.” 

“ No reason why you should be drowned certainly, ma'am,” 
answered the unmoved groom of the chambers, “ but ap ad¬ 
mirable good one why you cannot proceed to it by land.'' And, 
fixed his master’s mandates to perform, he pointed with his 
hand, and the drivers, turning off^ the high-road, proceeded 
towards a small hamlet of fishing huts, where a shhllop, some¬ 
what more gaily decorated than any which they had yet seen, 
having a flag which displayed a liar’s head, crested with a 
ducal coronet, waited witii two or three seamen, and as many 
Highlanders. 

The carnage stopped, and the men began to unyoke their 
horses, while Mr. Archibald gravely superintended the removal 
of the baggage from the carriage to ihe little vessel “ Has 
the Ooroline been long arrived 1” said Ar(diibald one of the 
seamen. , 

“She has been here in five days from Li^eipool, and she’s 
lying down at Greenock,” answered the fdlow. 

Let the horses and carriage go down to Greenoek tfien,” 
said Archibald, “ and be embittked there for Inveraiy^when I 
send notioe-—they may stand in my consfri'B, Duncan 
the Bta)>ler’s.—Sjadies,” he added, “I h<^ you will get your- 
i^ves ready; we must not lose the tide,” 

^ “ Mis. Deans,” said the Cowdip of Inveraiy, “ yon may do as 
you please—but 1 will sit here all night, raider than go ^to 
that there painted eggehell—Fellow--^fellow I” (this yna ad-' 
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dressed to a Highlander who was lifting a travelling trunk), 
“ that trunk is min«, and that there band-box, and that pillion 
mail, and t^ose seven bundles, and the paper-bag; and if you 
venture to touch one of thmn, it shall be at your peril” 

The Celt kept his eye fix^ on the speaker, then turned his 
head towards Archibald, and receiving no countervailing signal, 
be shouldered the portmanteau, and without farther notice of 
the distressed damsd, or paying any attention to remonstrances, 
whi<^ prolmbly he did not understand, and would certainly have 
equally disregarded whether he und^tood them or not, moved 
off with Mrs. Dutton's wears^les, and deposited the trunk con¬ 
taining them safely in the boat. 

The baggage being stowed in safety, Mr. Archibald handed 
Jeanie out of the carriage, and, nof without some tremor on 
her part, she was transported tihrough the surf and placed in 
the boat. Ho then offered the same civility to his fellow- 
servant, but she was resolute in her refusal to quit the carriage, 
in which she now remained in solitary «tate, threatening all 
concerned or unconcerned with actions for wages and b^d- 
wages, damages and expenses, and numbering on her fingera 
the gowns and other habiliments, from which she seemed in 
the act of being separated for evdt. Mr. Archibald did not 
give himself the trouble of making many remonstrances, which, 
indeed, seemed only to aggravate the damsel’s indignation, but 
spoke two or three wor^ to the Highlanders m Gaelic; and 
the wily mountaineers, approaching the carriage cautioudy, 
and without giving the slightest intimation of their intention, 
at once sek^ the recusant so effectually fast that she could 
neither resist nor strugglfi, and hoisting her on their shoulders 
in nearly a horizontal posture, rushed down with her to the 
beacdi, and through the surf, and with no other inconvenience 
than ruffling her garments a little, deposited her in the boat; 
but in a %tate*of surprise, mortification, and terror, at her 
sudden transportation, which rendered her absolutely'mute for 
twcf^Ahree.minutes. The m& jumped in themselves; q>ne 
taU feUow remained till he had pulled off the boat, and then 
tumbled in upon his Gompanipns. They took their oars and 
began to pull from the shore, then spread their sail, and drove 
merrily across the firth. . * 

You Scotch villain!” said the infuriated damsel to Archibald, 
" how dare you use a person like me in this way t” 

** Madam,” said Ai^bald, with infinite cemposure, ** it*s high 
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time you should hnow.you ore in the Duke’s oountiy, and 
that there is not one of these fellowB.but would throw you 
out of the boat as readily as into it, if Buch^were> his 1[}iace’8 
pleasure.” * 

'^Then the Lord have merc^ on me!” said Mrs. Dutton. 
** If I had had any on mysdf, I would never have engaged with 
you.” 

*'It’s something of the latest to think of that now, |kln. 
Dutton,” said Ar^ibald j “ but I assure you, yoi\ will find the 
Highland^ have their pleasures. You will have a dozm of cow- 
milkers under your own authorii^ at Inverary, and you may 
throw any of them into the lake,*^ if you have a mind, for the 
Duke’s head people are almost as great as himself.” 

“ This is a strange business, to be sure, Mr. Archibald,” said 
the lady; ** but 1 suppose T mdst make the best on’t.—Are you 
sure the boat will not sink i it leans terribly to one side, in my 
poor mind.” 

“ Fear nothing,” sgid Mr. Archibald, taking a most import¬ 
ant pinch of sn^ \ ** this same ferry on Clyde knows us very 
well, or we know it, which is all the same; no fear of any of 
our people meeting with any accident We should have cromed 
from the opposite shore, Irut for the disturbances at Glasgow, 
which made it improper for his Grach’s, people to pass through 
the city.” 

*‘Are you not afeard, Mrs. Deans,” said the daiiy-vestal, 
addressing Jeanie, who sat, not in the most comfortable state 
of mind, by the side of Archibald, who himself managed the 
helm ;—** are you not afeard of these wild men with their naked 
knees, and of this nut-shell of a thing, that seems bobbing up 
and down like a skimming-dish in a milk-pail 

“No—^no—^madam,” answered Jeanie with some hesitation, 
“ I am not feared; for 1 hae seen Hielandmen before, though 
1 never was sae neah them; and for the danger o^the deep Waters, 

1 trust there is a Providence by sea as well as by land.” 

V Well,” said Mrs. Dutton, it is a beautiful thm^Jo^Jbave 
learned to write and read, for one can alwajys say sdch nnp words 
whatever should befhll them.” 

Archibald, rqjpidng in the Impression which hie vjgOrims 
mrasures'had made upon the intractable dsiiymaid, now aiq[)lied 
himself, as a sensible imd good-natured man, to secure 1^ feir 
means the asoeudeney which he had obtained by some whole¬ 
some violence; and^e succeeded so well in rqiresenting to hw 
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the idle natuie of her fears^ and the imp^ibility of leaving her 
upon the beach enthroned in an empty carriage, that the good 
understanding of the party was completely revived ere they 
landed at lloitneath. 


CHAPTER FORTY-FIRST. 

Did Fortune gaide» 

, Or rather Destiny, out hark, to urhich 
We could appoint no port, to this best place 7 

FLKTCRXa. 

• 

The islands in the Firth of Clyde, which the daily passage of 
so many smoke-pennoned steamboats now renders so easily 
accessible, were in our fathers* times secluded spots, firetiueutcd 
by no travellers, and few visitants of any kind. They ore of 
exquisite, yet varied beauty. Arran, a mountainous region, or 
Alpincf i^and, abounds with the grandest and most romantic 
scenery. Bute is of a softer and more woodland character. 
The Cumbrays, as if to exhibit a contrast to both, are green, 
level, and bare, forming the^ links of a sort of natural bar which 
is draMm along the moutfi of the fhth, leaving large intervals, 
however, of ocean. Roseneath, a smaller isle, lies much higher 
up the firth, and towards its western shore, near the opening 
of the lake called the Gare Loch, and not far from Loch Long 
and Loch Seant, or tlio Holy Loch, which wind from the moun¬ 
tains of the Western Highhmds to join the estuary of the Clyde. 

In th€se isles the severe frost winds which tyrannise over the 
vegetable creation during a Scottish spring, are comparatively 
littie felt; nor, excepting the gigantic strength of .^ran, are 
they much eaposecl to the Atlantic stoims, lying landlocked and 
protected to the westward by the shores of Ayrshire. Accord- 
inglyia^e weeping-willow, the weeping-birch, and other trees of 
eai‘ly and^endtUous shoots, flourish in these favoured recesses 
in a degree unknown in our eastern districts; and the air is also 
said to*posses8 that mildness whicti is ^voimible^ consumptive 
eases. • 

The {ucturesque beauty ot the island of* Rqpeneath, in parti¬ 
cular, such recommendations, that the Earls and Dukes of 
hu etu-ly period, made it their octj^ional residence, 
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and hod their temporary accommodation in a fishing or hunting 
lodge, which succeeding improvemente have since transform^ 
into a palace. It was in its original simplicity when the little 
bark which we left traversing the firth at the end of last chap¬ 
ter approached the shores of the isle. 

When they touched the landing-place, which was partly 
shrouded by some old low but widc-aprea^g oak-trees, inter- 
nuxed with hazel-bushes, two or three figures were seen as if 
awaiting their arrival. To these Jeanie paid little attention, so 
that it was with a shock of surprise almost electrical, tliat, upon 
being carried by the rowers out pf the boat to tlie shore, she was 
received in the arms of her father 1 

It was too wonderful to be believed—too much like a happy 
dream to have the stabre feeling of reality—She extricated her¬ 
self from his close ami afiectionato embrace, and held him at 
arm’s length, to satisfy her mind that it was no illusion. But 
the form was indisputable—Douce David Deans himself, in his 
best light-blue Sunday’s coat, with broad metal buttons, and 
waistcoat and breeches of the same, his strong gramashes or 
leggins of thick grey cloth—the very copper buckles—^the broad 
Lowland blue bonnet, thrown back as he lifted his eyes to 
Heaven in speechless gratitude—the grey locks that straggled 
from beneath it down his weather-beaten “ haffets”—the bald 
and furrowed forehead—the clear blue eye, tliat, undimmed by 
years, gleamed bright and pale from under its shaggy grey 
pent-house—the features, usually so stem and stoical, now 
melted into the unwonted expression of rapturous joy, affection, 
and gratitude —were all those of David Deans; and so happily 
did they assort together, that, should I ever again see my fiiends 
Wilkie or Allan, I will ixy to borrow or steal ftom them a sketch 
of this very scene. 

** Jeanie—^my ain Jeanie—^my best—my maist dutiful bairn 
—the Lord of Israel be thy father, for I am hardly worthy of 
thee I Thou liast redeemed our captivity—brought back the 
honour of our house—Bless*' thee, my bairn, with m^’^rciiSr pro¬ 
mised and purchased 1 But He has blessed thee, in the good of 
which He has made thee the instrument.” 

These words broke from him not without tears, though* David 
was of no melting ipoodL Archibald had, with delicate atten¬ 
tion, withdrawn the spectators from the interview, so that the 
wood and setting sun alone were witnesses of the expansion of 
their feelings. 
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''And Effio)—and £0ie, dear father)” was an eager inter- 
jjectional question which Jeanie repeatedly threw in among hei 
expressions df joyful thankfulness. 

“ Ye will* hear —je will hear,” said David hastily, and ever 
and anon renewed his grateful acknowledgments to Heaven for 
sendiitg Jeanie safe down from the land of prelatic dcadness 
and schismatic heresy; and had delivered her from the dangers 
of the way, and the lions that were in the path. 

" And EMe)” repeated her affectionate sister again and again. 
"And—and” (&in would she have said Butler, hut she modi¬ 
fied the direct inquiry)—" apd Mr. and Mrs. Saddletree—and 
Dumbiedikes—and a’ friends 7” 

“ A’ weel—a’ weel, praise to His name!” 

"And—^Mr. Butler—he wasna wedl when I gaed awa)”* 

“ He is quite mended—quite wed,” replied her father. 
"Thank God—^biit 0, dear father, EffieT—^Effiel” 

" You will never see her mair, my bairn,” answered Deans in 
a solemn tone—" You are the ae and only leaf left now on the 
auld^ree—hale bo your poi-tion 1 ” 

“ She is dead !~^he is slain !—^It has come ower late I” ex¬ 
claimed Jeanie, wringing her hands. 

" No, Jeanie,” return^ Deans, in the same grave melancholy 
tone. " She lives in tl>e fiesh, and is at freedom from earthly 
rcsthiint, if she w'ere as much alive in faith, and as free from 
the bonds of Satan.” 

“ The Lord protect us!” said Jeanie.—" Csm the unhappy 
bairn hae left you for that villain f' 

" It is ower truly spoken,” said Deans—" She has left her 
auld f^her, that has wepif and prayed for ber- 7 -She has left her 
sister, that travailed and toiled for her like a mother—She has 
left the bones of her mother, and the land of her people, and she 
is ower the march wi’ that son of Belial—She has made a moon¬ 
light flittiif^ of nt.” He ])aused, for a feeling betwixt sorrow 
and strong resentment choked his utterance. 

''^ISIsuLvWi’^that man?—that* feariu’ man7” said Jeaifie. 
"And idle has left us to gang a£f wi* him7—O Effie, Effie, 
whs could hae thought it, after sic a deliverance as you had 
been gifted wi’ I" • 

" She went out from us, my bairn, because she was not 
ns,” rq>lied David. " She is a withe:^ branch will never bear 
fruit of grace—a scapegoat gone forth into the wilderness of the 
world^ to carry wi* her, as I trust, the sins pf our little congre* 
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gation. Tltc peace of the ‘warld gang tn* her, and a Letter 
peace when she has the grace to turn to it 1 If .she is of His 
elected, His ain hour will come. What tiroiild her mother 
have said, tliat famous and memorable matron, Bebecca Mao- 
Naught, whose memory is like a flower of sweet savour in 
Ncwbattle, and a pot of frankincense in Lugton? But be it 
sae—^let her part—^let her gang her gate—^let her bite on her 
ain bridle—The Lord kens his time—She was the bairn of 
prayerE^ and may not prove an utter castaway* But never, 
Jeanie, never more let her name bo spoken between you and 
me—She hath passed from us Lko the brook which vanisheth 
when the summer waxcth warm, as patient Job saith—^let her 
pass, and be forgotten.” ^ 

There was a melancholy pause which followed these ex¬ 
pressions. Jeanie would fain have asked more circumstances 
relating to her sister’s departiure, but the tone of her fathered 
prohibition was positive. She was aljout to mention her inter¬ 
view with Staunton at his flither’s roctoiy; but, on hastily 
running over the particulars in her memory, she thought that, 
on the whole, th^ were more likely to aggravate than diminish 
his distress of mind. Sh^ turned, therefore, the discourse from 
tliis painful subject, resolving to suspend farther inquiry until 
she i^ould see Butler, from whom she expected to leoru the 
particulars of her sister’s elopement. 

But when was she to see Butler ? was a question she could 
not forbear asking herself, specially while her father, as if 
eager to escape from the subject of his youngest daughter, 
pointed to the opposite shore of Dumbartonshire, and asking 
Jeanie “if it werena a pleasant abode?" dcclaied to her his 
intention of removing his earthly tabernacle to that country, 
“ in respect he was solicited by Ms Grace the Duke of Argyle, 
as one well skilled in country labour, and a’ that ajijpertain^ to 
flocks and herds, to superintend a store-farm, whilk his Grace 
ha^ taeu into Ms ain hand foi; the improvement of stock." ^ 

Jeanie*B heart sunk within her at this declaratioiLu' She 
allowed it was a goodly and pleasant land, and sloped'^ bcmdly 
to the western sun; and she doubtedna that the pasture might 

very gude, fol^ the grass looked green, for as drouthy as the 
weather had been. But it was for fiae hame, and she thought 
she wad be often "‘thinking on the bonny spots of turf, sae ta* 
of gowans and yellow J&g-oups, among the Crags at St. 
Leonard's.” ‘ 
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“Duma speak on% Jeanle," said hdb fkther;“l wish never 
to hear it named mair^that is, after the lonping is ower, and 
the bills paid. But I brought a' the beasts owerby that I 
thought ye wad like best. There is Gowans, and there's your 
ain broctdt oow, and the wee hawkit ane, that ye ca’d—1 
nq^dni tell ye how ye ca'd it—but 1 couldna bid them sell 
the petted creature, though the sight o* it may sometimes gie 
us a sair h^art—it's no the poor dumb creature’s fault—^Ajad 
ane or twa beasts mair I hae reserved, and I caused them to be 
driven before the other beasts, that men plight say, as wheu 
the son of Jesse returned firom*battle, * This is David’s spoil.' ” 

Upon more particular inquiry, Jeonie found new occasion to 
admire the active beneficence of her fijend the Duke of Argyle. 
While establishing a sort of experimental farm on the skirts of 
his immense Highland estates, he had been somewhat at a loss 
to find a proper person in whom to vest the charge of it. The 
conversation- his Grace hod upon country matters with Jeanie 
Deans during their return from Blchmond, had impressed him 
with a belief that the father, whose experience and success she 
so frequently quoted, must 1 m exactly the sort of person whom 
he wanted. When the condition annexed to Elfie’s pardon 
rendered it highly probablq that David Deans would choose to 
change his place of residence, this idea again occurred to the 
Duke more strongly, and as he was an enthusiast equtdly in 
agriculture and in b^evolence, he imagined he was serving the 
purposes of both, when he wrote to^the gentleman in Edinburgh 
entrusted with his afiaiis, to inquire into the character of David 
Deans, oowfeeder, and so forth, at St. Leonard’s Crags; and if 
he found him su^ as he had been represented, to eugage him 
without delay, and on the most liberal terms, to superintend his 
fancy-fitrm in Dumbartonshire. 

The proposal was made to old David by the gentleman so 
commissioned, on *the second day after his daughter’s pardon 
had reached Edinburgh. His re^utiou to leave St. Leonardos 
had mbiMdready formed; the honour of an express invitation 
firom the*Duke of Argyle to superintend a department where so 
much skill and diligence was required, was in itself extremely 
fiattering; and the more so, because honest David, who was 
not without an excellent opinion of his own talents, persuaded 
himsdf that, by accepting this charge, he wdtdd in some sort 
repay the great &voiir he had received at the hands of the 
' Argyle iamily. The appointments, including *the ri^t of auffi* 
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cient grassing for a smali stock of his oivn, were amply liberal; 
and David's keen eye saw that the situation was convenient for 
trafficking to advantage in Highland cattle. There was risk df 
“ her’ship”^ from the neighbouring mountains, indeed, but the 
awful name of the Duke of Argyle would be a great security, 
and a trifle of blackmail would, David was aware, assure his 
safety. * 

Still, however, there were two points on which he higgled. 
The first was tlie character of the clergyman with wh'ose worship 
he was to join; and on this delicate point he received, as we 
will presently show the reader, {perfect satisfaction. The next 
obstacle was the condition of his youngest daughter*, obliged as 
she was to leave Scotland for so many years. 

The gentleman of the law ^miled, and said, “ There was no 
occasion to interpret tha& clause very strictly—^that if the young 
woman lei't Scotland for a few months, or even weeks, and came 
to her father's new residence by sea from the western side of 
England, nobody would know of her arrival, or at least nobody 
who hod either the right or inclination to give her disturjbonce. 
The extensive heritable jurisdictions of his Grace excluded the 
interference of other magistrates with those living on his estates, 
and they who were in immediate dependence on him would 
receive orders to give the young womiaa no disturbance. Living 
on the verge of the Highlands, she might, indeed, be said to be 
out of Scotland, that is, beyond the boun^ of ordinary law and 
civilisation.” ^ 

Old Deans was not quite satisfied with this reasoning; but 
the elopement of Effie, which took place on the third night 
after her liberation, rendered his residence at St. Leoiiprd's so 
detestable to him, that he closed at once with the proposal 
which had been made him, and entered with plea'^ure into the 
idea of surprising Jeanie, as had been propoi^ by the Duke, 
to render the change of residence more striking tb her. The 
Duke had appris^ Archibald of these circumstances, with 
oMera to act according to the instructions he should ftceive 
from Edmburgh, and by which accordingly he was directed to 
bring Jeanie to Roseneath. 

The father 'and daughter oommuiiicated these matters to 
bach other, now stopping, now walking slowly towards the 

* Her'iihip^ a Sootliah word which may be said to be now obsolete; bo> 
oause, fbrfcnnat^y, the practice of " pln^eiiiig by annad force,” whidi Hi 
Its meaning; doee not require to be eommonlv epoken of. 
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Lodge, which showed itself among the trees, at about half-a- 
mile's distance from th^ little ba 7 in which they had landed. 

* Aa they approiched the house, David Deans informed his 
daughter, M^th somewhat like a grim smile, which was the 
utmost advance he ever mode tow^s a mirthful expression of 
visage, that there was baith a worshipful gentleman, and one 
reverend gentleman, residing therein. The worshipful gentle¬ 
man was his honour the Laird of Knocktarlitie, who was bailie 
of the lordthip under the Duke of Aigylo, ane Highland gen¬ 
tleman, torr'd wi’ the same stick,” David doubted, “ as mony of 
them, namely, a hasty and (holeric temper, and a neglect of 
the higher things that belong to salvation, and also a gripping 
unto the tilings of this world, vrithout muckle distinction of 
property; but, however, ane gude hSspitablo geutlcman,*with 
whom it would be a part of wisdom to live on a gude undcr- 
stauding (for Hiclandmcn were hasty, ower hasty). As for 
the reverend jierson of whom he had spoken, he was candidate 
by favour of the Duke of Argyle (for David would not for the 
universe have called him presentee) for tlie kirk of the parish in 
whidS their farm was situated, and he was likely to be highly 
acceptable unto the Christian souls of the parish, who wore 
hungering for spiritual manna, haviflg been fed but upon sour 
Hieknd sowens by Mr., Duncan MocDouought, the last mini¬ 
ster, who b^n tlie morning duly, Sunday and Saturday, with 
a mntchkin of usquebaugh. But 1 need say the less about 
the present lad,” said David, again grimly grimacing, “as I 
think ye may hae seen him afore; and hero ho is come to meet 
us.” 

She ^had indeed seen llim before, for it was no other than 
Reuben Butler himselfl 


CHAPTER FORTY-SECOND. 

No more shalt thou behold thy bister^s face; 

Than host already had her last embrace. 

Eleot on Mas. AniA Khuobew. 

This second stuprise hod bieen accomplished for Jeanie Deans 
the rod of the same benevolent enchanter, whose power had 
I tesnsplanted her father from the Crags of S(. Leonard’s to the 
vri. 2 V 
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banks of the Oare Loch. ^ The Duke of Ai^gyle was not a person 
to forget the^ereditaiy debt of gratitude, which had been 
bequeathed to him by his giandfather, in favour of the grand-^ 
Hon of old Bible Butler. He had internally resolved to provide 
for Beiiben Butler in this kirk of Knooktarlitie, of which the 
incumbent had just departed this life. Accordi^ly, his i^^ent 
received the necessary instructions for that pnijmse, under the 
qualifying condition ^wa3n9, that the learning and character of 
Mr. Butler should be found proper for the charge. Upon 
inquiry, tLcse were found as highly satisfactory os had b^ 
reported in the case of David Doaqs himself. 

By tliis preferment, the Duke of Aigyle more essentially 
benefited his friend and prot^g^e, Jeanie, than he liimself was 
aware of, since he contrTouted to remove objections in ber 
father’s mind to the match, v Inch he had no idea had been in 
existence. 

We have already noticed that Deans had something of a 
prejudice against Butler, which was, perhaps, in some degree 
owing to his possessing a sort of consciousuess that the TOor 
usher looked with eyes of affection upon his eldest dau^ter. 
This, in David’s eyes, was a sin of presumption, even although 
it should not he followed by any overt act, or actual proposal. 
But the lively interest which ^tler’had displayed in his dis¬ 
tresses, since Jeanie set forth on her London esqpedition, and 
which, therefore, he ascribed to personal respect for himself 
individually, had greatly softened the feelings of irritability 
with whic^ David had sometimes regarded him. And, while 
he was in this good disposition towards Butler, another incident 
took place which had great influence (fti the old man’s mind. 

So soon as the shock of Effie’s second elopement was ^er, it 
was Deans’s early care to collect and refund to the Laird of 
Dumbiedikes the money which he had lent for Eflie’s trial,, and 
for Jeonio's travelling expenses. The Laird) ther pony, the 
cocked hat, and the tabacco^ipe, had not been seen at St. 
Le&nard’s drags for many a aay; so that, in ord^ tqjiajHt&is 
debt, David was under the necessity of repairing' in person to 
the mansion of Dumbiedikes. 

He found it in a state of unmqiected bustle. There Vere 
vdirkmen pulling dowi^ some of the old hanfj^Dgs, and replacing 
them with others, caltering, repairing, scmbluDg, painting, and 
white-washing. Ibere was no knowing the did hous^ which 
had been so long'the mansion of sloth and silence. The Laird > 
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Jiimself seemed in some confusion, •and his leoeption, though 
kind, lacked something of the reverential cordMPty, with which 
he to greet David Deana Thei-e was a dumge also, David 
did not ^eiy well know of what nature, about the exterior of 
this landed profsietor—an improvement in the shape of his 
garments, a spruoeness in the air with which they were put on, 
that were both novelties. Even the old liat looked smarter; 
tlie cook had been newly pointed, the lace had been refreshed, 
and inatM of slouching backward or forward on, the Laird’s 
head, as it happened to be thrown on, it was adjusted with a 
knowing inclination over oi^e eye. 

David Deans opened hia business, and told down the casli. 
Dumbiodikes steadily inclined bis ear to the one, and counted 
the other with great accuracy, inteifupting David, while he was 
talking of the redemption of the captivity of Judah, to ask him 
wheth^ he did not think one or two of the guineas looked 
rather light When he was satisfied on tliis point, had pocketed 
his money, and had signed a receipt, he addressed David with 
some litHe hesitation,—Jeonie wad be writing ye something, 
gudeman 

“About the siller?” replieil David—“Nae doubt, she did.” 

“ And did she say nae mair abottt me ?” asked the Laird. 

“Naemair but kind* and Christian wishes—what suld she 
hae said ?” replied David, fully expecting that the Laird’s long 
courtsliip (if his dangling after Jeanie deserves so active a name) 
was now coming to a point. And so iiideod it was, but not to 
that point which he wished or expected. 

“ Aweel, she kens her ain mind best, gudeman. I hao mmle 
a clc^ house o’ Jenny fialchristie, and her niece. They were 
a bad pack^—steal’d meat and manlt, and loot the carters magg 
the coals—I’m to Ito married the mom, and kirkit on Sunday.” 

Whatever David felt, he was too proud and too steady- 
minded t(f show any impleasant surprise in his countenance and 
manner. 

ye happy, sir, throilgh Him that gios happineSs— 
marrisge is an honourable state.” 

“And I am wedding into an honourable house, David—tho 
Ijaini of Lickpelfs youngest daughter—sheesits next us in tho * 
kirk, and that’s the way I came to thii^ on’t.” * * 

There was no more to be said, but again to wish the Laird 
joy, to taste a cup of his Uq|uor, and to walk bade to St. 
Leonanl’s, musing on the mutability of*lTiiTnan ^airs and 
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haman resolutions. The^espectation that one day or other 
Jeanie firoiild ih Lady Dumbiedikes, had) in spite of himself, 
kept a more absolute possession of David’s mind than he him-' 
self vras aware of. At least, it had hitherto seemed a union at 
all times within his daughter’s reach, whenever she might choose 
to give her silent lover any degree of encouragement, and mow 
it was vanished for ever. David returned, therefore, in no veiy 
gracious humour for so good a man. He was angry with Jeanie 
for not having encouraged the Laird—he was angry with the 
Laird for requiring encouragement—and he was angry with 
himself for being angiy at all on thp occasion. 

On his return he found the gentleman who managed the 
Duke of Axgyle’s affairs was desirous of seeing him, with a view 
to completing the arrangement between them. Thus, after a 
brief repose, he was obliged ti' set off anew for Edinburgh, so 
that old May Hcttly declared, “ That a’ this was to end with 
the master just walking himself aff his feet.” 

When the business respecting the farm had been talked over 
and arranged, the profession^ gentleman acquainted Dgvid 
Deans, in answer to his inquiries conceruing the state of public 
worship, that it was the pleasure of the Duke to put an excel¬ 
lent young dergyman, cdleU Reuben Butler, into the parish, 
which was to be his future residence. * • 

“Reuben Butler 1” reclaimed David—“Reuben Butler, the 
usher at Liberton V* 

“The very same,” said the Duke’s commissioner; “his 
Grace has heard an excellent character of him, and has some 
hereditary obligations to him besides—few ministers will be so 
comfortable as 1 am directed to make Mr. Butler.” , 

“Obligations?—The Duke?—Obligations to Reuben Buder 
—Reuben Butler a placed minister of the Kirk of Scotland ?” 
exdaimed David, in interminable astonishment, for somehow he 
had been led by the bad success which Butler had hitherto met 
with in all his undertakings, to consider him as one of those 
stejj^sons of Fortune^ whom she treats with unc^itig..rigtfB!ir, 
and ends with disinheriting altogether. • 

There is, perhaps, no time at which we are disposed to think 
BO highly of a finetid, as when we find him staddi^ higher than 
w<^ expected in the esteem of othera. Whoa assoied of the 
reality of Butler’s ^olmnge of prospecti^ David eapressed his 
great, satisfimtion at his success in life, which, he observed, was 
entirdy owing to himself (David). “ I advis^ his puir g^nd* 
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mother, who wao but a silly womasi, to breed him up to the 
ministry; and 1 prophesied that, with a blessillg on his endea* 
vouis, he woi)hl bewme a polished shaft in the temple. He 
may ^ sSmething ower prohd o' his carnal learning, but a gude 
lad, and has the root of the matter—as ministers gang now) 
wb^ yell find ane better, ye’ll find ten waur, thw ^ubeu 
Butler." 

He took leave of the man of business, and wfdked homeward, 
forgetting-his weariness in the various speculations to which 
this wonderful piece of intelligence gave rise. Honest David 
had now, like other great ^en, to go to work to reconcile his 
specolatire principles with existing circumstances; and, like 
other great men, when they set seriously about that task, he 
was tolerably successful. ^ * * 

Ought Reuben Butler in (^nscience to accept of this prefer¬ 
ment in the Kirk of Scotland, subject as David at present 
thought that establishment was to the Erastian encroachments 
of the civil power) This was the leading question, and he 
coi^sidered it careftdly. “ The Kirk of Scotlwd was shorn of 
its beams, and deprived of its fbll artillery and banners of 
authority; but still it contained zealous and fructifying pastors, 
attentive congregations, and, with*all her spots and blemishes, 
the like of this Kirk jivds nowhere else to be seen upon earth.” 

David’s doubts had been too many and too critl^ to permit 
him ever unequivocally to unite himself with any of the dis¬ 
senters, who upon various accounts absolutely seceded from the 
national church. He had often joined in communion with such 
of the established dergy as approached nearest to the old Pres¬ 
byterian model and principles of 1640. And although there 
were many things to be amended in that system, yet he remem¬ 
bered that he, David Deans, had liimself ever b^u an humble 
pleader for the good old cause in a legal way, but without 
rusliing *iuto •right-hand excesses, divisions and separations. 
But, as an enemy to separation, ho might join the right-hand 
^tMeUqwship wi& a minister* of the Kirk of Scotland fii its 
present model Etyo, Reuben Butler might take possession of 
the parish of Knocktulitie, without forfeiting his friendship or 
fa^oiur-~Q. £. D. But, secondly, came the«tryiug point of lay-* 
patronage, which David Deans had gver maintain to be a * 
coming in by the window, and over the avail, a cheating and 
starving the souls of a whole parish, for the purpose of clotlung 
the^back and filling the belly of the incunib^ 
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This preaentation, therefore, from the Duke of Argyle, what¬ 
ever WB8 the vrokth and h^h character of that nobleman, wae a 
limb of the brazen ima^e, a portion of the evil thin^^' and 'adth 
no kind of consietencv could Davfd bend hia mind to &vour 
«uch a traneactlon. But if the pariBhioners themadves joined 
in a general call to Beuben Butler to be their pastor, it did ^ot 
seem quite so evident that the existence of this imhappy pre¬ 
sentation was a reason for his refhsing them the comfo^ of his 
doctrine. If the Presbytery admitted him to the kirk, in virtue 
rather of that act of patronage than of the general of the 
congregation, that might be their error, and David allowed it 
was a heavy one. But if Beuben Butler accepted the cure 
as tendered to him by i^ose whom he was called to teach, and 
who had expressed themselves desirous to learn, David, after 
considering and reconsidering the matter, came, through the 
great virtue of if, to be of opinion that he might safely so act 
in that matter. 

There remained a third stumbling-block—the oaths to 
Government exacted finom the established deigymen, in which 
they acknowledge an Erastian king and parliament, and homo¬ 
logate the incorporating Union between England and Scotland, 
through which the latter kin^om had l^^ecome part and portion 
of the former, wherein Prelacy, the sister of Popeiy, had made 
fast her throne, and elevated the horns of her mitre. These 
were symptoms of defection which had often made David cry 
out, “My bowels—my bowels I—I am pained at the very 
heart!” And he remembered that a godly Bow-head matron 
had been carried out of the Tolbooth church in a swoon, beyond 
the reach of brandy and burnt feath^, merdy on hearing 
these fearful words, “ It is enacted ly the Lords t^iritwd and 
temporal,” {ffonounced from a Scotti^ pulpit, in the ptomn to 
the Porteous Proclamation. (Hiese oaths were^ th^fore, & 
deep compliance and diib abomination—a sin anti a snare, and 
a daujger and a defection. But jthls shibboleth was not alwa y s’ 
exacted. Ministers had respect to their own tender conseieiiififi^ 
and those of their brethren j and it was not till a later paiod 
that the reins of diaeipUne wete taken up tight; fay the Cl^epil 
Assemblies and Prtebyteries. The peace-mddng part^e came 
aga& to David’s assistaece. Jf an incumbent was not called 
upon to make such ocfinpliancei^ and 1 / he got a ri^t entry into 
the church without intrusion, and fay ordedy appointment, 
why, upon the whote,«*David Deans came to be of opinion, that 
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th6 said incumbent might lawfully dlyoy the spirituality and 
^tempdtality of the cufe of souls at Enocktarlitie, with stipend, 
mans^ glebd, and all thereunto appertaining. 

The best and most upright-minded men are so strongly 
influoiced by existing circumstances, that it would be some- * 
whaf cruel to inquire too nearly what weight parental affection 
gave to these ingenious trains of rmsoning. Let David Deans’s 
situation be considered. He was just derived of one daughter, 
and his eldest, to whom he owed so much, was cut off, by the 
sudden resolution of Dumbiedikes, ffiom the high hopg whidi 
David had entertained, that she might one day be mistress of 
that fair lordship. Just while this disappointment was bearing 
heavy on his spirits, Butler comes before his imagination—no 
longer the half-starved threadbare usher, hut fftt and sleek'and 
fair, the beneffced minister of Kuocktarlitie, beloved by his con¬ 
gregation—exemplary in his life-'—powerful in his doctrine— 
doing the duty of the kirk as never Highland minister did 
before—turning sinners as a oolley dog turns sheep—a favourite 
of the Duke of Aigyle, and drawing a stipend of eight hundred 
punds Scots, and four chalders of victual Here was a match, 
making up iu David’s mind, in a tenfold degree, the dis¬ 
appointment in the case yf Dumbie^es, in so far as the good- 
man of St. Leonard’s held a powerful minister in much greater 
admiration than a mCre landed proprietor. It did not occur to 
him, as an additional reason in favour of the match, that Jeanie 
might herself have some choice in the matter; for the idea of 
oon^ting her feelings never once entered into the honest man’s 
head, any more than the possibility that her inclination might 
perhaps differ from bis oW 

The result of his meditations was, that he was called upon to 
take the management of the whole affair into his own hand, 
and give, ^if it should be found possible without sinful com¬ 
pliance, or back&liding, or defection of any kind, a worthy pastor 



David*summoned to his presence Keuben Bntl«r. Even from 
thiSftWorthy messenger he was unable to conceal certain swelling 
emotions eff dignity, insomudli, that, when thb carter had coui- * 
municated his messa^ to the usher, he*added, that ** Certaiily 
the Gudeman of St. Leonard’s had some gnaul news to tell him, 
for he was as uplifted as a midden-cook upon pattens." 

Butler, it may readily be oonemved, iz^ediately obeyed the 
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Buiamous. He ‘vras a plain character, in which worth and good 
sense and simplicity were the principal •ingredients j but love, 
on this occasion, gave him a certain degree'of addre^ He had 
received an intimation of the favour designed him 1^ the Duke 
> of Argyle, with what feelings those only can conceive who have 
experience a sudden prospect of being raised to indepeoidence 
and respect from penury and toil He resolved, however, that 
the old man should retain all the consequence of b^ng, in his 
own opinion, the first to communicate the important intelligence. 
At the iHiine time, he also determined that in the expected con¬ 
ference he would permit David Peans to expatiate at length 
upon the proposal, in all its bearings, without irritating him 
either by interruption or contradiction. This last was the most 
prudent plan he could have adopted; because, although there 
were many doubts which David Deans could himself clear up to 
his own satisfaction, yet he might have been by no means dis¬ 
posed to accept the solution of any other person; and to 
engage him in an argument would have been certain to confirm 
him at once and for ever in the opinion which Butler chanced 
to impugn. 

He received his friend with an appearance of important 
gravity, which real misforfUne had long compelled him to lay 
aside, and which belonged to those ^ days of awful authority 
in which he predominated over Widow Butler, and dictated the 
mode of cultivating the crofts of Beersheba. He made known to 
Reuben, with great prolixity, the prospect of his changing his 
present residence for the charge of the Duke of Argyle’s stock- 
farm in Dumbartonshire, and enumerated the various advantages 
of the situation with obvious self-codgratulation; but ffisured 
the patient hearer, that nothing had much moved him to 
acceptance, as the sense that, by his skill in bestial, ho could 
render the most important services to his Grace the Duke of 
Argyle, to whom, ** uT the late unhappy cii'cuifistanee ” (here a 
tear dimmed the sparkle of pride in the old man's eye), ** he had 
beeh’sae muckle obliged." , 0** 

** To put a rude Hielandman into sic a charge,” he continued, 
*'what could be expected but that he suld be sic a chiefest herds¬ 
man, as wicked Doeg the Edomite t whereas, while this grey 
hdkd is to the fore, not^ elute o' them but stdl be as weel cared 
for as if they were the fatted kine of Pharaoh.—And now, 
Reuben, lad, seeing we maun remove our tent to a strange 
oountcy, ye will bb casting a dolefu' look after us, and thiqking 
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with whom ye are to hold counsel anenh your goTemment in thae 
slippery and backshding times; and nae doubt remembering; 
^t the ai^d man, David Deans, was made the instrument to 
bring you out of the mire of schism and heresy, wherein your 
father’s house delighted to wallow; aften also, nae doubt, when 
ye ai^ pressed wi* ensnaring trials and tentations and heart- 
plagues, you, that are like a recruit that is marching for the 
first time to the touk of drum, will miss the auld, l^uld, and 
experienced veteran soldier that has felt the brunt of mony a 
foul day, and heard the bullets whistle as aften as he has h^ 
left on his auld pow.” , 

It is very possible that Butler might internally be of opinion, 
that the r^dection on his ancestor’s peculiar tenets might have 
been spared, or that he might be pr&umptuous enough eve& to 
think, that, at his years, and with his own lights, he might be 
able to hold his course without the pilotage of honest David. 
But he only replied, by expressing his regret, that anything 
should separate him from an ancient, tried, and affectionate 
friend. * 

“ But how can it be helped, man V* said David, twisting hU 
features into a sort of smile—*' How can we help it ?—I trow, 
ye canna tell me that—^Yo maun &ave that to ither folk—^to 
the Duke of Argyle and mo, Reuben. It’s a gude thing to hae 
friends in this warld—how muckle better to hae an interest 
b^ond it 1” 

And David, whose piety, though not always quite rational^ 
was as sincere as it was habitual and fervent, looked reveren¬ 
tially upward and paused. Mr. Butler intimated the pleasure 
with which he would receive his friend’s advice on a subject so 
important, and David resumed. 

" What think ye now, Reuben, of a kirk—a regular kirk 
under the present establishment f-~Were sic offei'ed to ye, wad 
ye be freS to accept it, and under \vhilk provisions?—1 am 
speaking but by way of query.” 

jSMler replied, "That if such a prospect were held oiA to 
him, be woidd probably first consult whether he was likely to 
be pseful to the parish he should be called to; and if there 
appeared a fair prospect of his proving so, bis friend must be ' 
aware, that in every other point of vi^w, it would be hi^y 
advantageous for him,” 

"Ri^t, Reuben, very right, lad,” answered the monitor, 

" yofft ain conscience is the first thing to bc^satisfied—for how 
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Ball he teach others thalf haa himaell sae ill learned the Scrip* 
tures, as to grip for the lucre of foul earthly preferment, sie i|i 
gear and manse, money and victual, that which is pot hia in a 
spiritual sense—or wha makes his kirk a stalking-horse, from 
behind which he may tak aim at his stipend 1 But I look fbr 
better things of you—and specially ye maun be minded hot to 
act altogetW on your ain judgment, for therethrough comes 
sair mistakes, backslidings and defections, on the }6ft and on 
the right. If there w^e sic a day of trial put to'you, Reuben, 
you, who are a young lad, although it may be ye are gifted wi* 
the carnal tongues, and those whilk were spoken at Rome, whilk 
is now the seat of the scarlet abomination, and by the Greeks, 
to whom the Gospel was as focdishness, yet nae-the-less ye may 
be entreated by your weel-wisher to t^e the counsel of those 
prudent and resolved and weAtber-withstanding professors, wha 
hae kend what it was to lurk on banks and in mosses, in bogs 
and in caverns, and to risk the peril of the head rather than 
renounce the honesty of the heart.*’ 

Butler replied, “ That certainly, possessing such a friend as 
he hoped and trusted he had in the goodman himself, who liiid 
seen so many changes in the preceding century, he should be 
much to blame if he did not avail hiipself of his experience and 
friendly counsel.” •> 

“Enough said—eneugh said, Reuben,” said David Deans, 
with internal exultation; “ and say that ye were in the predi¬ 
cament whereof I hae spoken, of a surety I would deem it my 
duty to gang to the root o* the nmtter, and lay bare to you the 
ulcers and imposthumes, and the sores and the leprosies, of this 
our time, crying aloud and sparing nof.** • 

David Deans was now in his element. He commenced' his 
examination of the doctrines and belief of the Ohristiau CSmrch 
with the very Culdees, from whom he pass(4 to John Knot,— 
from John l^ox to recusants in James thb Si::^h*8 time— 
Bruce, Black, Blair, Livingstone,—from them to the brirf, and 
at length triumphant peri^ of' the Presbyterian Qhurchln^^n- 
donr, until it was ovmmm by the English Ind^endmits.* Then 
followed the dismal times of prelapy, the iadtdgenees, seven in 
number, withi sllHheir shades and bearings, nntS he afnived at 
tlfe reign of King James llio Second, in which he himself had 
been, in hig own mind, neitiher on obscure aetor not an obscure 
BuSira. Thmi was letter doomed to hear the most detailed 
and annotated edfition of what he bad so often heard befdSre,— 
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David Deaus's confinement, namely, in«the iron cage in the 
Ganougate Tolbooth, ancbtiie cause thereof. 

Ve should Jbe ve^ unjust to our Mend David Deans, if we 
should *^|iret 0 nnit**—to use his own expression—a narrative 
which he held essential to his fiune. A drunken trooper of the 
Koyal fikiards, Francis Gordon by name, had chased five or six 
of the skulking Whigs, among whom was oiu* Mend David; 
and after he comp^ed them to stand, and was in the act 
of brawling with them, <me of their number fired a pocket^ 
pistol, and shot him dead. David used to sneer and shake his 
head when any one asked him jvhether he had been the instru¬ 
ment of removing this wicked persecutor from the face of the 
earth. In fimt the merit of the deed lay between*him and bis 
Mend, Fatriok Walker, the pedlar^ whdbe works he was so fond 
of quotiog. Neither of them cared directly to claim the merit 
of (fencing Mr. Francis Gordon of the Life-Guards, there being 
some wild cousms of his about Edinburgh, who might have 
been even yet addicted to revenge, but yet neither of them 
diose V> disown or yield to the other the merit of this active 
defence of their reli^ous rights. David said, that if he had 
fired a pistol then, it was what he never did after or before. 
And as for Mr. PaMck Walker, he hah left it upon record, that 
his great surprise was, that so small a pistol could kill so big a 
man. These are the words of that venerable biographer, whose 
trade had not taught him by experience, that an inch was as 
good as an elL • He” (Francis Gordon) “ got a shot in his 
head out of a pocket-pistol, rather fit for diverting a boy tium 
killiug such a furious, mad, brisk man, which notwithstanding 
killed him dead!”* * 

Upon the extensive foundation which the history of the kirk 
afforded, during its short-lived triumph and long tribulation, 
David, with length of breath and of narrative, which would 
have astonndhd atiy one but a lover of his daughter, proceeded 
to lay down his own rules for guiding the conscience of his 
Medaf*as«n aspirant to serve m the ministiy. Upon this 
Bul^ert, the go^ man went through such a variety of nice mid 
easuis^cal problems, supposed so many extreme cases, made the 
distinotioiiB so critical and nice betwixt the right hand and the 
left hand-^-betwizt compliance and defection—holding baclt 
and stepping aside—slippiug and atumbling-^rshares aud errors 
^that at lei^h, after having limited the path of truth to a 
, * Note fi. Death of FmoCIs CkNrdpjf 
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mathematical line, he ,wa8 brou^^t to the broad admission, that 
each man’s conscience, after he had ^gained a cntain view of 
the difficult navigation which he was to §ncounter, would be 
the best guide for his pilotage. He stated the^examples and 
arguments for and against the acceptance of a kirk on the pre¬ 
sent revolution model, with much more impartiality tc Butier 
than he had been able to place them before his own view. And 
he concluded, that his young fiiend ought to think upon these 
things, and be guided by the voice of his ovm conscience, 
whether he could take such an awfiil trust as the chaige of 
souls without doing injury to his own internal convictimi of 
what ia right or wrong. 

When Darvid had finished his very long harangue, which was 
only iutemipted by monosyllables, or little more, on the port 
of Butler, the orator himi^elf Vas greatly astonished to find that 
the conclusion, at which he very naturally wished to arrive, 
seemed much less decisively attained than when he had argued 
the case in his own mind. 

In this particular, David’s c;icrent of thinking and sneaking 
only illustrated the very important and genei^ proposition, 
concerning the excellence of the publicity of debate. For, under 
the influence of any partial feding, it is certain, that most men 
can more easily reconcile themsdv^b to any favourite measiue, 
when agitating it in their own mind, than when obliged to 
expose its merits to a third party, when the necessity of seeming 
impartial procures for the. opposite arguments .a much more fair 
statement than that which he affords it in tacit meditation. 
Having finished what he had to say, David thought himself 
obliged to bo more explicit in point of fact, and to explain that 
this was no hypothetical case, but one on which (by Iris own 
influence and ^at of the Duke of Argyle) Beuben Butler would 
soon be called to decide. 

It was even wjjli something like appr^ension that David 
Deans heard Butler announce, in return to this communication, 
that he would take that night to consider on what l^^bed^^said 
with such kind intentions, and return him an s^werct^ next 
morning. The feelings of the father mastesred David on this 
occasion. He ;;>ressed Butler to spend the evening withliim-^ 
rHe produced, most unusual at his meals, tm&f nay, two bottles 
of a^ strong al^— He spoke of his daughter-~Kif her merita— 
her housewifery—^her thrift—her affection. He led Butler so 
decidedly up tt a dedaration of his fedings towards Jeonie^i 
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that, before nightfikA, it ma distinctly widerstood she was to 
be the bride of Renb^ Butler; and if th^ thought it indeli> 
oats to abrid^ th& period of deliberation which Beuben hod 
stipulated, it seemed to be sufficiently understood betwixt them, 
that there was a strong probability of bis becoming minister of 
Knodctierlitie, providing the congregation were as willing to 
accept of him, as the Duke to grant him the presentation. 
The matter of the oaths, they agreed, it was time enough to 
dispute about,' whenever the shibboleth should be tendered. 

Many arrangements were adopted that evening, which were 
afberwiffds ripened by correspondence with the Duke of Argylc's 
man of business, who intrusted Deans and Butler with the 
benevolent wish of his principal, that they should all meet with 
Jeanie, on her return from England, ftt the Duke’s hunting- 
lodge in Boseneath. 

This retrospect, so far as the placid loves of Jeanie Deans 
and Beuben Butler are concerned, forms a full explanation of 
the preceding narrative up to their meeting on the island, us 
already mentioned. « 


OHAPTEB FOBTY-THIBD. 

** I come,'* he said, " my lovei, my life, 

And-^nature's dearest name^my wife: 

Thy father's house and friends resign, 

My home, my fi^ds, my sire, are thine." 

Looax. 

The meeting of Jeanie and Butler, under circumstances pro¬ 
mising to crown an affection so long delayed, was rather affecting, 
fium its simlde sinoeriiy than from its uncommon vehemence 
of feeling. David Deans, whose practice was sometimes a little 
diffeShAat^rgm 1^ theory, appalled fhem at first, by giving them 
the opinion of sundry of the suffering preachers and dumpions 
of hia vonnger days, that marriage, though honourable by the 
laws ca Scripture, was yet a state over-rashly coveted by pro¬ 
fessors, and specially by young ministers, whose desire, he said;* 
was at whiles ibo incarnate for kirks, stipends, and wives, 
whidk had frequently occasioned over-ready compliance with 
<the general defections of the times. He end^toured to make 
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them aware also, that hasly wedlock had be^ the bane of many 
a savouiy professor—that the unbelieviDg wife had too often 
reversed the text, and perverted the belieTmg husband—that 
when the femous Donidd Cargill, being then Hiding in Lee> 
Wood, in Lanarkshire, it being killing-time, did, upcm impoi'- 
tuuity, many Bobert Marshal of Starry Shaw, he 1)^ thus ex¬ 
pressed himself: **What hath induced Bobert to many this 
woman 1 her ill will overcome bis good—he will not ke^ the 
way long—^his thriving days are done.” 3?o the sad accomplish-. 
ment of which prophecy David said he was hisMelf a living 
witness, fbr Bob^ Marshal, having fallen into fou compliances 
with the enemy, went home, and heard the curates, declined 
into other steps of defection, and became lightly esteemed. 
Indeed, he obeyed, that the great upholders of the standard, 
Cargill, Peden, Cameron, ond&nwic^, had less delight in tying 
the bonds of matrimony than in any other piece of their mini¬ 
sterial work; and although thoy would neither dissuade the 
l)arties, nor refuse their office, they considered the being called 
to it as an evidence of indifference, on the part of those l^tween 
whom it was solemnised, to the many grievous things of the 
day. Notwithstanding, however, that marriage was a snare 
unto many, David was o^ opinion (as, indeed, he had showed in 
his practice) that it was in itself h(feo]irabLe, especially if times 
were such that honest men could be secure against l^g shut, 
hanged, or banished, and had ane competent livelihood to main¬ 
tain themselves, and those that might come after them. ** And, 
therefore,” as he concluded something alnniptly, addressing 
Jeanie and Butler, who, with faces as high-colour^ as crimson, 
had been listening to his lengthened argument for and against 
the holy state of matrimony, ** I will leave you to your ain 
cracks.” 

Ab their private conversation, however interesting to them¬ 
selves, mi^t probably be very little so to the readeir, so far ae it 
respect their present feeli^ and future prospects, we shall 
pass it over, and only mention the informatioB wlyoh^Mnie 
received from Butler concerning her sister'a elopement, which 
contained many particulars that she had been unable to ^xtiaot 
from her fetber* 

* Jeanieieaiiied,therefere,tliat,ffff three days ^fter her pardon 
had arrived, Bffie«ha^ been the inmate of her fethar^a house at 
St. Leonard’a—-that the interviews betwixt David and his emng 
<^ild, which bad^ taken place before she was liberated from* 
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prison, had been touching in the extreme ; but Bufcler could not 
suppress his opinion, tb|it, iirhen he was freed fiom the appro- 
honsion of loring )ier in a manner so horrible, her father had 
tightened th9 bmds of disdidine, so as, in some degree, to gall 
the feeUnga, and aggravate the irritability of a spirit natuidUy 
impatient and petulant, and now doubly so from the sense of 
merited disgrace. 

On the third night, Effie disappeared from St. Leonard's, 
leaving no intimation whatever of the route she had taken. 
Butler, however, set out iu pursuit of her, and with much 
trouble tra^ her towards a little landing-place, formed by a 
small brook which enters th^ sea betwixt Musselburgh and 
Edinburgh. This place, which has been since made into a small 
harbour, surround^ by many villas and lodging-houses, is now 
termed Portobello. At this timrf it was surrounded by a waste 
common, covered with fhize, and unfrequented, s^ve by fishing- 
boats, and now and then a smuggling luggen A ves^ of this 
description had been hovering in the firth at the time of Effie’s 
elopement, and, as Butler asceiitained, a boat had come ashore 
in the*eyening on which the fugitive had disappeared, and bad 
carried on ho^d a female. As the vessel made immediately, 
and landed no part of their cargo, the/e seemed little doubt that 
they were accomplices 9 f *the notorious Bohertson, and that 
the vessel had only come into the firth to cany oif his paramour. 

* This was made clear by a letter which Butler himself soon 
afterwards received by post, signed E. D., but without hearing, 
any date of place or time. It was miserably ill written and 
spdt; sea-siokness having apparently aided the derangement of 
Effie’s very irregular <Hi;hography and mode of expi-ession. In 
this epistle, however, as in all that unfortunate girl said or did, 
there was something to praise as well as to blame. She said in 
her letter, “ That she could not endure that her father and her 
sister should* go into banishment, <nr be partakers of her shame, 
—^that if her burden was a heavy one, it was of her own hind- 
ing^Kagd she had the more right to Ijear it alone,—that in 
fixture ^ey eoifld not be a comfort to her, or she to them, since 
every look and word of her fiither put her iu mind of her trans- 
gressidn, and was like to drive her mad,—that^she had nearly 
lost her judgment during the three days she was at Si Leonard'* 
-—her fisther meant weel by her, and all* mep, but he did not 
know the dreadfiil pain he gave her in casting np her sins. If 
, Jeanie had been at hame, it might hae dune 1%Mer—iTeanie was 
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ane, like the angda in heaven, that rather weep for sinners, than 
reckon their transgressions. But she should never see Jeanie 
ony mair, and that was the thought that gave her the saiieft 
heart of a’ that had come and gane yet. On her tended knees 
would she pray for Jeanie night and day, baith for what she 
had done, and what she had scorned to do, in her behalf; for 
what a thought would it have been to her at that moment o’ 
time, if that upright creature had made a fault to save her { 
She desired her father would give Jeanie a’ the giar—^her ain 
(i.e. EfTe’s) mother’s and a’—She had made a doedf giving up 
W right, and it was in Mr. Noyit's hand—^Warldi’s gear was 
henceforward tiie least of her care', nor was it likely to he muckle 
her mister—She hoped this would make it easy for her sister to 
settleand immediately'after this expression, she wished But¬ 
ler himself all good things, izf return for his kindness to her. 
’’ For herself,” .she said, “ she kend her lot would be a woesome 
one, but it was of her own framing, sae she desired the less pity. 
Bu^ for her friends’ satisfaction, she wished them to know that 
she was gaun nae ill gate—^that4hey who had done her maist 
wrong were now willing to do her what justice was in their 
power; and she would, in some worldly respects, be far better 
off than she deserved. But she desii^ her family to remain 
satisfied with this assurance, and give themselves no trouble in 
making farther inquiries after her,” 

To David Deans and to Butler this letter gave very little* 
comfort; for what was to be expected from this unfortunate 
girl’s uniting her fate to that of a character so notorious as 
Bobertson, who thqy readily guessed was alluded to in the last 
sentence, excepting that she should become the partner and 
victim of his fdtare crimes? Jeanie, who knew George Staun¬ 
ton’s character and real rank, saw her sister’s situation under a 
ray of better hope. She augured well of the haste he had 
shown to ledaim Ms interest in Effie, and she trusted he hod 
made her his wife. If so, it seemed improbable that, with his 
expected fortune^ and high connections, he should ag^jijuiesfeilne 
the life of criminal adventure which he had led, especially since, 
as matters stood, his life depended upon his keeping bis own 
secret, which could only he done ly an entire ^ouge Sf his 
Labits, and particularly by avoiding all those who had known 
the heir of Willingham under the character of the audacious, 
caciminal, uid condemned Bobertson. 

She thought H most likely that the couple would go abroad 
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for a few years, and not return to England until the afifair of 
Porteoua was totally forgotten. Jeanie, therefore, saw more 
hopes for h^ sister than Butler or her &ther had been ablo to 
perceive; but she was not at lib^ty to impart the comfort which 
she iblt in believing that she would be seciu'e from the pressure 
of poverty, and in little risk of being seduced into the paths of 
guilt. She could not have e^lained this without making 
public what it was essentially necessary for Effie’s chance of 
comfort to (xmceal, the identity, namely, of George Staunton 
and George Bobertson. After dl, it was dreadful to think that 
Effie had united herself to a,, man condemned for felony, and 
liable to trial for murder, whatever might be his rank in life, 
and the d^ee of his repentance. Besides, it was melancholy 
to reflect, that, she herself bei^ in*possession of the wliole 
dreadful secret, it was most promble he would, out of regard 
to his own feelings, and fear for his safety, never again permit 
her to see poor Effie. After perusing and re-perusing her sister’s 
valedictory letter, she gave ease to her feelings in a flood of 
tears, «which Butler in vain endeavoured to check by every 
soothing attention in his power. She was obliged, however, at 
length to look up and wipe her eyes, for her father, thinking he 
had aJldwcd the lovers time enougli for conference, was now 
advancing towards them ^om the Lodge, accompanied by the 
paptain of Enockdnnder, or, as his friends called him for 
brevity’s sake, Duncan Knock, a title which some youthful ex¬ 
ploits had rendered peculiarly appropriate. * 

This Duncan of Knockdunder was a person of first-rate im¬ 
portance in the island of Boseneath,^ and the oontiuental 
parishes of Knocktarlitie,* Kilmun, arid so forth; nay, his 
influence extended as far as Cowal, where, however, it was 
obscured by tliat of another factor. The Tower of Knock 
dunder still occupies, with its remains, a dlff overhanging the 
Holy Loch. * Duflean swoi'e it had been a royal castle; if so, it 
was one of the smallest, the space witliin only forming a squaie 
of SbetSsoJeet^ and bearing theretore a ridiculous proportion to 
the thickness of the walls, which was ten feet at least. Such 
as it,was, however, it h^ long given the title of Captain, 
equivalent to that of Chatellain, to the ancestors of Duncan, 
who were retainers pf the house of Argyle^and held a hereditary 
jurisdiction under them, of little extent indeed, but which had 

* [This is, more correctly speaking; n peniisHuls.] 
v^L. VII. * * 2 a 
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great consequence in their own eyes, and was usually administered 
with a vigour somewhat h^ond the lam 

The present representative of that ancient •family was a stout 
short man about fifly, whose pleasure it was to unite in his 
own person tlie dress of the Highlands and Lowlands, wearing 
on his head a black tie-wig, surmounted by a fierce oodked-hat, 
deeply guarded with gold lace, while the rest of his dress con¬ 
sisted of the plaid and philabeg. Duncan superintended a 
district which was partly Highland, partly Lowland, and there¬ 
fore might be supposed to combine their national habits, in 
order to show his impartiality to Trojan or Tyrian. The incon- 
gniity, however, had a whimsical and ludicrous effect, as it 
made his head and body look as if belonging to different in¬ 
dividuals ; or, as some one said who had seen the executions of 
the insurgent prisoners in 1.7,16, it seemed as if some Jacobite 
enchanter, having recalled the sufferers to life, had clapped, in 
his haste, an Engli.shman’B head on a Highlander’s body. To 
finish the portrait, the hearing of the gracious Duncan was 
brief, bluff, and consequential, aSld the upward turn of his short 
copper-coloured nose indicated that he was somewhat addicted 
to wrath and usquebaugh. 

When this dignitary had advanced up to Butler and td Jeanic, 
** I take the freedom, Mr. Deans,” he said in a very consequential 
manner, “ to salute your daughter, whilk I presume this young 
lass to he—1 kiss eyeiy pretty girl that comes to Boseneath, in 
virtue of my office.” Having made this gallant speech, he trok 
out his quid, saluted Jeanie with a hearty smack, and bade her 
welcome to Argyle’s cowtry. Then addressing Butler, he said, 
“ Ye maun gang ower and meet the* carle ministers yonder the 
morn, for they will want to do your jub, and syud it down with 
usquebaugh doubtless—they seldom make dry work in this 
kintra.” 

'’And the Loirfi”—said David Deans, addressing Butler in 
farther explanation- 

“The Captain, man,” interrupted Duncan; “folkjwatiSUTken 
wha ye are speaking aboot, unless ye gie shentlemims their 
proper title.” ^ 

“ The Captain, then,” said David, “ assures me that the coll 
ii unanimous on the pvt of the paruhioneiST-a xeal haomonious 
cell, Reuhen.” 

- “ I pelieve,” said Duncan, “ it was os harmonious as could 
pe expected, when the tae half o’, the bodies were davering 
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Sassenach, and the t'otiier skirling (jiaelic, like sea-maws and 
clackgeese before a storm. Ane wad hae needed the gift of 
\ongues to^ken preceesely what they said—^but I pelieye the 
best end of it was, ^Long live MacOalbmimore and Knock- 
dtinder!’—^And as to its being an unanimous call, I wad be glad 
to kdh fat business the carles have to call ony thing or ony body 
but what the Duke and mysell likes 1” 

** Kevertheless/* said Mr. Butler, “ if any of the parishioners 
have any scruples, which eometimes happen in the mind of 
sincere professors, I should be happy of an opportunity of trying 
to remove”- 

** Never fash your peard about it, man,” iutemipted Duncan 
Knock —** Leave it a’ to me.—Scruple! deil ane o* then^ has 
been bred up to scruple onytlung that they're bidden to do. 
And if sic a thing suld hnpi)en as ye apeak o’, ye sail see the 
sincere professor, as ye ca’ him, towed at the stem of my boat 
for a few furlongs. I’ll try if the water of the Haly Loch winna 
wash off scruples as weel as fleas—^Cot tarn!”- 

Ths rest of Duncan’s threaf was lost in a growling gurgling 
sort of sound, which he made in his throat, and which menaced 
recusants with no gentle means of •conversion. David Deans 
would certainly have given battle in defence of tlie right of the 
Christian congregation be consulted in the choice of their own 
.pastor, which, in his estimation, was one of the choicest and most 
inalienable of their privileges; but he had again engaged in dose 
conversation with Jeanie, and, with more interest than he was 
in use to take in affairs foreign alike to his occupation and to 
his religious tenets, was Squiring into the particulars of her 
London journey. This was, perhaps, fortimate for the new- 
fonned friendship betwixt him and the Captain of Knockdunder, 
which rested, in David’s estimation, upon the proofs he had 
given of his skill in managing stock; but, in reality, upon the 
special charge transmitted to Duncan from the Duke and his 
agrat, to b^ave with the utmost attention to Deans and bis 
fkmilf^ • 

And now, sirs,” said Duncan, in a commanding tone, “ I 
am tQ pray ye a' to come in to your supper, for yonder is Mr. 
Archibald half famished, qnd a Saxon woman, that looks as jf 
hor een were fleeing out o’ her head wf fear and wonder, as if 
she had never seen a shentleman in a philab^ pefore,” 

** And Beuben Butler.” said David, “ will ^oiibUess desire 
■ instantly to retire, that he may prepare his mind for the es^rdse 
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of to-morrow, that his wcR'k may suit the day, and be an ofierinE 
of a sweet savour in the nostrils of the reverend Presbytery.’' 

“ Hout tout, man, it's but little ye ken about them,” intei^ 
nipted the Captain. ** Teil a ane o’ them wad gie*^ the savour 
of the hot venison pasty which I smell” (turning his squab noss 
up in the air) ’’ a’ the way fiae the Lodge, for a' that Mr. Putler, 
or you either, can say to them.” 

David groaned; but judging he had to do with a GaUio, as 
he said, did not think it worth his while to give battl& They 
followed the Captain to the bouse, and arranged themselves 
with great ceremony round a wfil-loaded supper-table. The 
only other circumstance of the evening worthy to be recorded 
is, that Butler pronounc^ the blessing^ that Knockdunder 
found it too long, and David ,Dean8 censured it as too short, 
from which the charitable reader may conclude it was exactly 
the proper length. 


CHAPTER FORTY-FOURTH. 

Now turn the Psalms o^Ba'vid ower, 

And lilt wi’ holy dangoi.; 

Of double verse come gie us four. 

And skirl up the Bangor. 

Burns. 

The next was the important day, when, according to the forms 
and ritual of the Scottish Kirk, Reuben Butler was to be 

ordained minister of Knocktarlido, by the Presbytery of- 

And BO eager were the whole party, that all, excepting Mrs. 
Dutton, the destined Cowslip of Inveraiy/were stirring at an 
early hour. 

Their host, whose appetite was as quick "and "keen as his 
tej^per, was not long in sqmmoning them to a substantial 
breakfast, where there were at least a dozen of difiSerttn^^i^pa* 
rations of milk, plenty of cold meat, scores boiled an^ roasted 
eggs, a huge cag of butter, half-arfirkin herrings boUe^ and 
^iled, fre^ uttl salt, and tea and coffee for them that liked 
it, which, as their landlord assured them,*witli a nod and a 
wink, polndng, at'the same time^ to a little cutter which seemed 
dodging under the lee of the island, cost them little beside the 
fetching ashore. <• 
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^*Is the contraband trade permittAi here so openly I” said 
Butler. ** I should think it veiy unfavourable to the people's 
liorals.” ^ 

** The Duke, Mr. Putler, has gien nae orders concerning the 
putting of it down/' said the magistrate, and seemed to think 
that he had said all that was necessary to justify his connivance. 

Butler was a man of prudence, and aware that real good 
can only he obtained by remonstrance when remonstrance is 
well-timed ; so for the present he said nothing more on the 
subject. 

When breakfast was half oyer, in flounced Mrs. Dolly, as fine 
as a blue sacque and cherry-coloured ribands could make her. 

Good nfbrrow to you, madam,” saij} the master of ceremonies ; 
“ I trust-your early rising will not skaith ye.” 

The dame apologised to Captain Knockunder, as she was 
pleased to term their entertainer; ^‘but, as we say in Cheshire," 
she added, I was like the Mayor of Altringham, who lies in 
bed while his breeches are mending, for the girl did not bring 
up the right bundle to my roofii, till she had brought up all the 
others by mistake one aftCT t'other.—Well, I suppose we ar e all 
for church to-day, ns I understand—Pray may I be so bold as 
to ask, if it is the fashion/or your North country gentlemen to 
go to church in your petticoats. Captain Knockunder 

** Captain of Kuookdunder, madam, if you please, for I knock 
under to no man; and in respect of my garb, I shall go to 
church as I am, at your service, madam; for if I were to li6 
in bed like your Major What-d’ye<»]lum, till my preeches were 
mended, 1 might be there all my life, seeing 1 never had a pair 
of them on my person bu{ twice in my life, which I am pound 
to remember, it peing when the Duke brought his Duchess here, 
when her Grace pehoved to be pleasured; so I e’en porrowed 
the minister’s trews for the twa days his Grace was pleased to 
stay—but 1[ will put mySelf under sic confinement again 
for^no man on earth, or womoi^ either, but her Grace beipg 
alwayff^xeeptod, as in duly pound.” 

The mistress of the milking-pail stared, but, making no 
answer to this round declaration, immediately proceeded to 
show, that the alarm of. the preceding evcSiiDg had in zg> 
degree injured her appetite. • 

When the metd was finished, the Captiim*pxoposed to them 
to take boat, in order that Mrs. Jeanio might her new place 
of reslidenoe, and that he himself might inquire whether the 
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necessary preparations li£d been made there, and at the Manse, 
for receiving the future inmates of these taansions. . , 

The morning was delightful, and the huge Ihounhiin-shadowa 
slept upon the mirrored wave of the firth, almost as little dis* 
turbed as if it had been an inland lake. Even Mrs. Dutton's 
fears no longer annoyed her. She had been informed Archi> 
bald, that ^ere was to be some sort of junketting aiter the 
sermon, and that was what she loved dearly; and as for the 
water, it was so still that it would look quite like a pleasuring 
on the Thames. 

The whole party being embarked, therefore, in a large boat, 
which the captain called his coach and six, and attended by a 
smaller one termed his gig^ the gallant Duncan steered straight 
upon the little tower of the old-fashioned church of Knoi^tarlitie, 
and the exertions of six stout rowers sped them rapidly on their 
voyage. As they neared the land, the hills appeared to recede 
from them, and a little valley, formed by the descent of a small 
river from the mountains, evolved itself as it were upon their 
approach. The style of the coimtiy on each side was simply 
pastoral, and resembled, in appearance and character, the 
description of a forgott^ Scotl^h poet, which runs nearly 
thus:— • 

The water gently do>vn a level slid. 

With little din, but oouthy what it made, 

On ilka side the trees mw thick and lang, 

. And wi' the wild birds' notes were a' in sang ; 

On either side, a full bow-shot and moir. 

The green was even, gowany, and fair; 

With easy slope on every hwd the hrsM 

To the hills’ feet with soattbi'd hashes raise; , 

With goats and sheep aboon, and kye below, 

The bonny banks all in a swanu did go.* 

They landed in this Highland Arcadia, at the mouth of the 
small stream which Vateied the delightful and'peaceable valli^. 
Injiabitants of several descriptions came to pay their respecti^,to 
the Captain of Knockdunder, a homage wMch- he veiy 
peremptory in exacting, and to see the new settLers.* Some 
of these were men afr>er David Deans's oiwn heart, elders of 
the kirk-ae8aion,*zealous professors, from the Jjemiox, lionark-^ 
shire, and Ayrshire, to whom the preceding Duke of Aigylo 
Imd given tovm Itf this comer of his estate, because they had 
suffered for joining his father, the unfortunate Earl, during his 

* R4WB% Fortonoto Shephtrdcat. Edit. 1778, p. S3. 
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ill-fated attempt in 1686. These wereacakes of the right leaven 
for David r^gsdhig himself with; and, had it not been for this 
•firoumstance, he been heard to say, ** that the Captain of 
Knockdunder would have swoie him out of the country in 
twenty-four hours, sae awsome it was to ony thinking soul to 
hear Ids imprecations, upon the slightest temptation that crossed 
his humour.*' 

Besides these, there were a wilder set of parishioners, moun¬ 
taineers from ^e upper glen and adjacent hill, who spoke 
Gaelic, went about armed, and wore the Highland dress. But 
the stnct commands of the Duke had established such good 
order in this part of bis territories, that the Gael and Saxons 
lived upon the best possible terms of ^d neighbourhood. 

They first visited the Manse^ as tne parsonage is termed in 
Scotland. It was old, but in good repair, and stood snugly 
embosomed in a grove of sycamore, with a well-stocked garden 
in front, bounded by the small river, which was partly visible 
from tlie windows, partly concealed by the bushes, trees, and 
bounding hedge. Within, tko house looked less comfortable 
than it might havo been, for it had been neglected by tlie hito 
incumbent; but workmen had been labouring, under the direc¬ 
tions of the Captain of Kuockdundef, and at the expense of the 
Duke of Aigyle, to put i^into some order. Tho old “ plenish¬ 
ing” had been removed, and neat, but plain household furniture 
h^ been sent down by th^ Duke in a brig of his own called 
the Caroline, and was now ready to be placed in order in tho 
apartments. 

The gracious Duncan, finding matters were at a stand among 
the workmen, 8ummoned*before him tho delinquents, and im¬ 
pressed all who heard him with a sense of his authority, by 
the penalties with which he threatened them for their delay. 
Mulcting them in half their charge, he assured them, would he 
the least of ; ibr, if they were to neglect his pleasure and the 
Duke’s,“ he would be tamn’d if he ()aid them the t’other half 
eitfierjitiKiul th^ might seek law for it where they could get ft.” 
The woric-people humbled themselves before the offended digui- 
tai 7 ,/uid spake him soft and fair; and at length, upon Mr. 
Butler recalling to his mind that it was the oniiuatiou-day, and 
that the workmen were probably thiukiiDg of going to chiu‘<jh, 
Kaockdunder agreed to forgive them, out ef respect to their 
new minister. 

** But an 1 catch them neglecking my duty dgum, hlr. Putler, 
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the teil pe in me if th» kirk shall he an excuse; for what has 
the like o' them rapparees to do at the^ kirk oaj day put Sun> 
days, or then either, if the Duke and 1 has the necessitous usto 
for them 1” *' 

It may he guessed with what feelings of quiet satisfaction and 
delight Butler looked forward to spending his days, honoured 
and useful as he trusted to be, m this sequestered valley, and 
how often an intelligent glance was exchan^ betwixt him and 
Jeanie, whose good-humoured face looked positively handsome, 
from the expression of modesty, and, at the same time^ of satis¬ 
faction, which she wore when visiting the apartments of which 
she was soon to call herself mistr^. She was left at liberty to 
give more open indulgence to her feelings of delight and admira¬ 
tion, when, leaving the Manse, the company proceeded to ex¬ 
amine the destined habitatiim or David Deans. 

Jeanie found with pleasure that it was not above a musket- 
shot from the Manse; for it had been a bar to her happiness to 
think she might be obliged to reside at a distance lix>m her 
father, and she was aware that ^here were strong objectipns to 
his actually living in the same house with Butler. But this 
brief distance was the veiy thing which she could have wished. 

The farm-house was ou^the plan of an improved cottage, and 
contrived with great regard to conv^ni^ce ; an excellent little 
garden, an orchard, and a set of offices complete, according to 
the best ideas of the time, combine^ to render it a most desirable 
habitation for the practic^ farmer, and far superior to the hovel 
at Woodend, and the small house at Saint Leonard’s Crags, 
The situation was considerably higher than that of the Manse, 
and fronted to the west. The windows commanded an ^chant¬ 
ing view of the little vale over which the mansion seemed to 
preside, the windings of the stream, and* the firth, vdth its 
associated lakes and romantic islands. The hills of Dumbarton¬ 
shire, once possessed by the fierce dan of MaeFarUmes, formed 
a (a^scent behind the valley, and ffir to the right were seen the 
ddsky and more gigantio mbuntains of Argyleshirg, 4 Brittt a 
seaward view of ^e shattered and thunder-splitten peaks of 
Arran. 

But to Jeaniefwhose taste for the picturesque, if she ha^ any 
b^ nature,'had never been awakened or cultivate, the sig^t of 
the fidthM old May Hettly, as she opened the door to recdve 
them in her clean toy, Sunday's russet-gown, and blue apron, 
uicely smoothed Idqwn before her, was worth the whole varied • 
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laadflcape^ The Eaptuies of the faitbfyl old creature at seeing 
Jeanie were equal to her own, as she hastened to assure her, 
^^thi^t haith'the gudeman and the heasts had been as wed seen 
after as she'possioly could contrive.” Separating her &om the 
rest of the company, May then hurried her young mistress to 
the offices, that she might receive the compliments she expected 
for her care of the cows. Jeanie rejoiced, in the simplicity of 
’ her heart, to see her charge once more 3 mid the mute favourites 
of our heroine^ Gowans, and the others, acknowledged her pre¬ 
sence by lowing, turning round their broad and decent brows 
when they heaj^ her well-known “ Pruh, my leddy—^pruh, my 
woman,” and, by various indications, known only to those who 
have studied the habits of the mill^ mothers, showing sensible 
pleasure as she approached to caress them in their turn. , 

** The very brute beasts are glad to see, ye again,” said May ; 
“but nae wonder, Jeanie, for ye were aye kind to beast and 
body. And 1 maun learn to ca' ye misiress now, Jeanie, since ye 
hae been up to Lunnon, and seen the Duke, and the King, and 
a’ the braw folk. But wha jeens,” added the old dame slily, 

“ what I’ll hae to ca’ ye forby mistress, for I am thinking it 
wunna long be Deans.” 

“ Ga’ me your am Jeanie, May, and then ye can never gang 
wrang.” • 

In the cow-house which they examined, there was one animal 
which Jeanie looked at till the tears gushed from her eyes. 
May, who had watched her with a sympathising expression, 
immediately observed, in an under-tone, “The gudeman aye 
sorts that beast bimsell, and is kinder to it than ony beast in 
the Ijyre; and I noticed he was that way e’en when he was 
angriest, and had majst cause tp be angry.—^Eh, sirs! a parent’s 
heart’s a queer thipg !—Mony a warsle he has had for that puir 
lassie—I am thinking he petitions mair for her than for your- 
sell, hinny^ for. what can he plead for you but just to wish you 
the blessing ye deserve 1 And when I sleepit ayont the hallan, 
came first here, he wai often earnest a’ night, aqd I 
could jiear £im come ower and ower again wi’, ' Effie—puir 
blinded mu^ded thing 1* it was aye * Effie 1 Effie!’—If that 
puir wandering lamb comena into the sheepffiuld in the Shep , 
herd’s asm time, it will be an unco wonder, for I wot she J;ins , 
been a child of prayers. Oh, if the pbir prodigal wad return, 
sae blithdly as the goodman wad kill the fatted calf t—riiough 
Brockie’s calf will no be fit for killing this three wtioks yet.” 
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And then, with the (yficursiva talent of penons of her de* 
suription, she got once more afloat in h^ account of domestio 
affairs, and left this delicate and affecting topi<^ , ■ 

Having looked at every thing in the offices an<f the <hdiy, 
and expressed her satisfaction with the manner in whidi mat¬ 
ters had been managed in her absence, Jeanie rejoined the rest 
of the party, who were surveying the interior of the house, all 
excepting David Deans and Butier, who had gone down to the 
church to meet the kirk-session and the dergymen.of the Pres¬ 
bytery, ‘md'arrange matters for the duty of the day. 

In the interior of the cottage all was clean, neat, and suitable 
to the exterior. It had been originally built and ffimished by 
the Duke, as a retreat for a favourite domestio of the higher 
class, who did not long engoy it, and had been dead oidy's few 
mouths, so that every thing in excellent taste and good 
order. But in Jeanie’s bedroom was a neat trunk, which had 
greatly excited Mrs. Dutton’s curiosity, for she was sure that 
tho direction, *‘For Mrs. Jean Deans, at Auchingower, pariah 
of Knocktarlitie,” was the writing«pf Mrs. Semple, the Du^^’s 
own woman. May Hettly produced the key in a sealed parcel, 
which boro tho same adless, and attached to the key was a 
label, intimating that the trunk and its contents were a token 
of remembrance to Jeanie Deans, frord 1^ friends the Duchess 
of Argyle and the young ladies.'* The trunk, hastily opened, 
as the reader will not doubt, was found to be ffill of wearing 
apparel of the best quality, suited to Jeanie’s rank in life; and 
to most of the article the names of the particular donors were 
attached, as if to make Jeanie sensible not only of the general, 
but of the individual interest she had excited in the .noble 
family. To name the various •articles by their appropriate 
names, would be to attempt things unatteippted yet in prose 
or rhyme; besides that the old-fashioned terms of maateaus, 
sacques, kissing-strings, and so forth, would oenv^ but little 
information even to ^e mUliners of tho present day. I shall 
deposit, however, an accurate hivoutoiy of the contenlp 
tn^ with my kind firiend, Miss Martha Bnskb^, who has 
promised, should the public curiosity seom interest^ in^the 
subject, to supply me with a profeamonal glossary and com- 
mdtary. .Suffice it to say, that the gift iras sa<^ as became 
the donors, and wg^ sflited to the situatiQB of the receiver; 
that every thing was handsome and ap{nt>priate, and nothing 
for^tten which belonged to the wardro& of a young person in 
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Jeanifl's situation in life, the destined^ Inide of a respectable 
cieiRyman. • 

* Article ato article was displajred, commented upon, and 
admired, to the wonder of Hay, who dedared, “she didnn 
think the queen had mair or better daise,” and somewhat to 
the eilvy of the northern Cowslip. This unamiable, but not 
very unnatural, disposition of mind, broke forth in sundry 
imfounded critidsms to the disparagement of the articles, as 
they were severally exhibited. But it assumed a more direct 
character, when, at the bottom of all, was found a dress of 
white silk, very plainly made,Ji)ut still of white silk, and French 
silk to booi^ with a paper pinned to it, bearing that it was a 
present from the Duke of Argyle to his travelling companion, 
to be worn on the day when sher should change her name. • 

Mrs. Dutton could forbear no‘longer, but whispered into Mr. 
Archibald's oar, that it was a dever thing to be a Scotchwoman: 
“ She supposed all her sisters, and she had half-a-dozen, might 
have been hanged, without any one sending her a present of a 
pocket handkerchi^.” • 

“ Or without your making any exertion to save them, Mrs. 
Dolly,” answered Archibald drily.—“ But I am surprised we do 
uot hear the bdl yet,” said he, looki^ at liis watch. 

“ Fat ta deil, Mr. Arofaif^d,” answered the Oaptam of Knock- 
dunder, “ wad ye hae them ring the bell before I am ready to 
gang to kirk?—wad gar the bedral eat the bell-rope, if he 
took ony sic freedom. But if ye wont to hear the bell, I will 
just show mysell on the knowe-heod, and it will begin jowing 
forthwith.” 

Accmdingly, so soon al they sallied out, and that the gold- 
laced hat of the Captain was seen rising like Hesper above the 
dewy verge of the rising ground, the clash (for it was rather a 
clash than a clang) of the bell was heard from the old moss- 
grown tower, and the clapper continaed to thump its cracked 
sides all the wJiile they advau(^ towards the ^k, Duncan 
emioilring thejn to take their own time, “ for teil ony sport Wad 
be till lie came.”* 

Accordingly, the bell only changed to the final and impatient 
chime when they crossed the stilo; and “mng in,” that is, 
oonduded its mistuued summons, whei^ they h^ entered the 
Duke’s seat, in the little kirk, where the whole party arranged 
* Note T. Tolling to sorvice in Scotland. 
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themselves, with Duncan at their head, excepting David Deans, 
who already occupied a seat among the elders. 

The business of the day, with a particular, detail of which it 
is unnecessaiy to trouble the reader, was gone through accord* 
iug to the established foixn, and the sermon pronounced upon 
the occasion had the good fortune to please even the critical 
David Deans, though it was only an hour and a quarter long, 
which David termed a short allowance of spiritual provender. 

The preacher, who was a divine that held many of David’s 
opini^'ns, privately apologised for his ]i>revity by saying, ** That 
he obse^ed the Captain was gaunting^ grievously, and that if 
he had detained him longer, thefife lihts no knowing how long 
he might be in paying the next term’s victual stipend.” 

David groaned to find'that such carnal motives could have 
influence upon the min«1 of a powerful preacher. He had, 
indeed, been scandalised by another circumstance during tiie 
service. 

So soon as the congregation were seated after prayers, and 
the clergyman had re^ his text, the gracious Duncan^ after 
nunmaging the leathern purse which hung in front of his 
petticoat, produced a short tobacco-pipe made of iron, and ob¬ 
served, almost aloud, 1 hhe forgotten my spleuchan—^Lachlan, 
gang down to the clachan, and bring me up a pennyworth of 
twist.” Six arms, the nearest within reach, presented with an 
obedient start, as many tobacco-pouches to tho man of office. 
He made choice of one with an nod of acknowledgment, filled his 
pipe, lighted it with the assistance of his pistol-flint, andpmoked 
with infinite composure during the whole time of the a^pmon. 
When the discourse was finished, he“knocked the ashes J^out of 
his pipe, replaced it in his sporran, returned the tobacco-pouch 
or, spleuchan to its owner, and joined in the^prayer with decem^ 
and attention. 

At the end of H;he service, when Butler had beSm admitted 
minister of the kirk of Enocktarlitie, with oU its spiritual 
immunities and privileges, D&vid, who had firottnaed, gKianed, 
and murmured at Knockdunder’s irreverent demeanour, oom- 
municated his plain thoughts of the matter to Isaac Meiklehose, 
one of the dden, with whom a reverential aspect and huge 
gfizzle wig hod especL^y disposed him to seek firatemisation. 
** It didna become- a wild Indian,” David said, ** much leas a 
Christian, and a g^tleman, to sit in the kirk puffing tobacco- 
roek, as if he wefe in a change-house.” 
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MeOdehose shook his head, and aUowad it was **far fhio 
beseeming—But what •'will ye say? The Captain’s a queer 
bond, and ^ speak to him about that or onything else that 
crosses the maggot, wad be to set the kiln a-low. He keeps a 
high hand ower the country, and we couldna deal wi’ the 
Hielandmen 'without his protection, sin’ a* the k^s o' the 
kintray kings at his belt; and he's no an ill body in the main, 
and maistiy, ye ken,'maws the meadows doun.” 

“That may be very true, neighbour," said David; “but 
Reuben Butlor isna the man I take him to be, if he disna learn 
the Captain to fiiff his pipe some other gate thra in God’s house, 
or the quarter be ower ."' ^ 

“ Pair and softly gangs &r," said Meiklehoee; “ and if a fule 
may gie a wise man a counsel, 1 wcSi bde him think twiee or 
he mells 'with Kuockdunder—suld hae a lang-shankit spune 
tnat wad sup kail wi'the deil. But they are a’ away to their 
dinner to the change-house, and if we dinna mend our pace, 
we’ll come short at meal-timp." 

David accom]>anied his fricsid without answer; but began to 
feel from experience, that the glen of Knocktarlitie, like the 
rest of the world, was haunted by its own special subjects of 
regret and discontent. His mind 'kas so much occupied by 
considering the best moans of converting Duncan of Knock to a 
sense of reverend decency during public worship, that he alto¬ 
gether forgot to inquire Whether Butler was <^led ux)on to 
subscribe oaths to Government. 

Some have insinuated, that his n^lcct on this head was, in 
some degree, intentional; but I think this explanation incon- 
sistocit with the simplicily of my inend David’s character. 
Neither have I ever been able, by the most nxinute inquiries, to 
know whether the *forvmla^ at which he so much scrupled, had 
been exacted iiom Butler, ay or no. The books of the kirk- 
session mi^t have thrown some light on this matter; but 
uqfortunatdy they were destroyed iu the year 1746, by oue 
DonOilha* Dhu na Dunaigh, at £he iostance, it was said, or> at 
least by the connivance, of the gracious Duncan of Knock, who 
had desire to obliterate the reairded foibles of a certain Kata 
Finlayson. 
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CHAPTER FORTY-FIFTH. 

Now butt and ban tbe cbaage-houae filb 
Wi* yill-eanp eommentatora. 

Here’s crying out Ibr bakes and gills, 

And there the pint^tonp datters. 

Wi’ thick and thnmg^ and loud and lang,-*- 
Wi’ 1(^0 and wi’ scr^nre, 

They raise a din that in the end 
la like to breed a rupture, 

0’ vrrath that day. 

Bnavs. 

• « 

A PLENTIFUL entertaiumeut, at bhe Duke of Argyle’e cost, rc^ed 
the reverend gentlemen who had assisted at the ordination of 
Reuben Butler^ and almost all the respectable part of the parish. 
The feast was, indeed, such as the oountiy itself furnished; for 
plenty of all the requisites for “a,rough and round dinner” were 
always at Duncan of Knock’s command. There was the bem and 
mutton on the braes, the fresh and salt-water £sh in the lochs, 
the bpx>ks, and firth; game of every kind, from the deer to the 
leveret, were to be had for the killing, in the Duke’s forests, 
moors, heaths, and mosses; and for liquor, home-brewed ale 
flowed as freedy as water; brandy and usquebaugh both were 
had in those happy times without duty; even white wine and 
claret were got for nothing, since the Duke’s extensive lights of 
admiralty gave him a tilde to all the wine in ceude which is 
drifted ashore on the western coast and isles of Scotland, when 
shipping have suffered by severe weather. In short, as Duncan 
boasted, the entertoinment did not cost MaePallummore a plack 
out of his sporran, and was neverthdess not only liberal, but 
overflowing. * •• 

The Duke's health was solemnised in a bond fde bnmper, 
and David Deans himsdf added perhaps the first huzz% thfit his 
lungs had ever uttered, to swdl the shout with which thCeplddge 
was received. Nay, so exalted in heart was he i:qK>ii this me¬ 
morable occasion, and so much diiqpoBcd to be indulgent, "that 
he- expressed no dissatisfaction when three bagpipers struck 
up, “ The Campbells ari^ coming.” The iiealth of the reverend 
minister of Knocktarlitie was received with sinular honours; 
and there was a rear of laughter, when one of his brethren slily 
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Buljoined the addition of, “ A good v||e to our brother, to keep 
the Manse in order.” On this occasion David Deans was de¬ 
livered of his fiist-boin joke; and apparently the parturition 
was accompanied with many throes, for sorely did he twist 
about his physiognomy, and much did he stumble in his speech, 
before he could ei^ress his idea, “That the lad being now 
wedded to his spiritual bride, it was hard to threaten him with 
ane temporal spouse in the same day.” He then laughed a 
hoarse and bri^ laugh, and was suddenly grave and silent, as 
if abashed at his own vivacious effort. 

After another toast or two, Jeanie, Mrs. Dolly, and such of 
the female natives as had honoured the feast with their pre¬ 
sence, retired to David’s new dwelling at Auchingower, and left 
the gentlemen to their potations. * , 

The feast proceeded with great glee. The conversation, 
where Duncan had it under his direction, was not indeed 
always strictly canonical, but David Deans escaped any risk of 
being scandalised, by engaging with one of his neighbours in a 
recapitulation of the suffery^ of Ayrshire and Lanarkshire, 
duriiig what was called the invasion of the Highland Host; 
the prudent Mr. Meiklehose cautioning them from time to time 
to lower their voices, “ for that Duni^an Knock’s father had been 
at that onslaught, and brought baok muckle gude plenishing, 
and that Duncan was no unlikely to hae been there himself, for 
what he kend.” 

Meanwhile, as the mirth grew fast and furious, the graver 
members of the party began to escape as well as they coulid. 
David Deans accomplished his retreat, and Butler anxiously 
watched an opportunity < to follow him. Enockduuder, how¬ 
ever, desirous, he said, of knowing what stuff was in the new 
minister, had no motion to part with him so easily, but kept 
him pinned to his side, watching him sedulously, and with 
obliging violence filling his gloss to the brim, as often as he 
could seise au opportimity of doing so. At length, as the even¬ 
ing W#s wearing late, a venerable brother chanced to ask Mr. 
Ax^tldd when they might hope to see the Duke, tam carum 
eaptttf as he would venture to term him, at the Lodge of Bose- 
neath. Duncan of Knock, whose ideas wej^ somewhat con¬ 
glomerated, and who, it may be believed, was no great schokir, 
catching up some imperfect sound of fbe wm^ conceived the 
speaker was drawing a parallel between the Duke and Sir 
Donald. Oorme of Sleat; and being of opmion that sudi com- 
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paiiBon was odious, snortjed thrice, and prepared himself to he 
in a passion. 

To the explanation of the venerable diyme the Captain 
answered, I heard the word Gorme myself, sir, with my ain 
ears. P'ye think I do not know Gadic from Latin)” 

''Apparently not, sir;”—so the dergyman, offended ip. his 
turn, and taking a pinch of snuff, answered with great cool¬ 
ness. 

The copper nose of the graciotis Duncan now became heated 
like tLe Bull of Phalaris, and while Mr. Archibald mediated 
betwixt the offended parties, and the attention of the company 
was engaged by their dispute, Biltler took an opportunity to 
effect his retre^it. 

He foimd the femdies at Auchingower very anxious for the 
breaking up of the convivial party; for it was a part of the 
arrangement that although David Deans was to remain at 
Auchingower, and Butler was that night to take possession of 
the Manse, yet Jeanie, for whom complete accommodations 
were not yet provided imher fathaPs house, was to return for, a 
day or two to the Lodge at Boseneath, and the boats had* been 
held in readiness accordingly. They waited, therefore, for 
Knockdunder’s return, but twilight come, and th^ still waited 
in vain. At length Mr. Archibald, who was a man of decorum, 
had taken care not to exceed iu his conviviality, made his ap¬ 
pearance, and advised the females strongly to return to the 
island under his escort; observing, that, from the humour in 
which he had lefb the Captain, it was a great ehance whether 
he budged out of the public-house that nig^t, and it was 
absolutely certain that he would not«be very fit company for 
ladies. The gig was at their disposal, he said, and there waa 
still pleasant twilight for a party on the watyr. 

Jeanie, who hod considerable confidence in Archinald’a pru¬ 
dence, immediately acquiesced in this proposalbut^Mrs. Dolly 
positively objected to the small boat. If the big boat could be 
gotten, she agreed to set out, Otherwise she would sleep go the 
floor, rather than stir a step. Reasoning with Dolly out of 
the question, and Archib^d did not think the diffiomty so 
pressing as to require compulsion. Ho observed, it was' not 
uahig the Captain very politely to deprive him his coach and 
six; " but as it w^s in the ladies’ service,” he gidlantly said, 
1' he would use so much freedom—besides the gig would serve 
the Captain’s purfm better,' as it could oenne off at any hour 
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of the tide; the large boat should, therefore, he at Mrs. Dolly’s 
service," • 

* Thqr w|lked*to the beach accordingly, accompanied by 
Butler. It was some time before the boatmen could be as¬ 
sembled, and ere th^ were well embarked, and ready to depaiiY 
the ]ftle moon was come over the hiU, and flinging a trembling 
reflection on the br^ and glittering waves. But so soft and 
pleasant was the night, that Butler, in bidding farewell to 
Jeanie, had no apprehension for her safety; and what is yet 
more eztraordinaiy, Mis. Dolly felt no alarm for her own. The 
air was soft, and came over ^le cooling wave with somctliing of 
summer fragranca* The beautiful scene of headlands, and 
capes, and bays, firound them, with th^ brcuid blue chain of 
mountains, were dimly visible Jai the moonlight; while *evcty 
dash of the oars made the waters glance and BX>arklo with the 
brilliant phenomenon called the sea fire. 

This last circumstance filled Jeanio with wonder, and served 
to amuse tiie mind of Leiwcompanion, until they approached the 
little vbay, which seemefl to stretch its dark and wooded arms 
into the sea as if to wel(x)ine them. 

The usual landing-place was at a ^quarter of a mile’s distance 
from the Lodge, and although the tide did not admit of the 
large boat coming quite close to the jetty of loose stones which 
served as a pier, Jeanie, w^ho was both bold and active, easily 
spnmg ashore; but Mrs. DoUy positively refusing to commit 
herself to the same risk, the complaisant Mr. Archibald ordered 
the boat round to a more regular landing-place, at a considerable 
distance along the shore. He then prepared to land himself, 
that ihe might, in the meanwhile, accompany Jeanie to the 
Lodge. But as there was no mistaking the woodland lane, 
which led from thence to the shore, and as the moonlight 
diowed he^ one of the white chimneys rising out of the wood 
which emboBonfed the buiMin^ Jeanie dodined this favour 
vdth thanks, and requested hiif to proceed with Mrs. Dolly, 
wiio, ^iag **in a cotmtzy where the ways were so strong^ to 
her, had mair need of countenance." 

lliis, indeed, was a fortunate ciicumatance, and might even 
be said to aave poor Cawsfip’s life, if it was thie, as she hor^f 
used solemnly to aver, that she must positively have expired for 
fear, if she had been left alone in the b^t with six wild High¬ 
landers in kilts. . ^ 

Tbe night was so exquisitely beautifid, Aliut Jeanie, instead 
VOL. vir. 2 u 
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of immediately dii'ectm^ her course towards the Lodge, stood 
looking after the boat as it again put' off from the aide^ an^ 
rowed into the little bay, the dark figures of herljcompanions 
growing less and less distinct as they diminished in the distance, 
and the jorram, or melancholy boat-song of the rowers, coming 
on the ear with softened and sweeter sound, until l^e' boat 
rounded the headland, and was lost to her observation. 

Still Jeanie remained in the same posture, looking out upon 
the sePk ' It would, she was aware, be some time 'ere her com* 
panious could reach the Lodge, as the distance • by the more 
convenient landing-place was coiisiderably greater than from 
the point where she stood, and she was not sorry to have an 
opportunity to spend the interval by herself. 

The wonderfiil change which a few weeks had wrought in 
her situation, fiom shanu*. and grief, and almost despair, to 
honour, joy, and a fair prospect of fiiture happiness, passed 
before her eyes with a sensation which brought the t^s into 
them. Yet they flowed at the same time from another source. 
As human happiness is never pSrfect, and as well-constsuctcd 
minds are never more sensible of the distresses of those whom 
they love, than when theirnOwn situation forms a contrast with 
them, Jennie’s affectionate regrets turned to the fiite of her 
poor sister—the child of so many hopes—the fondled nuislitig 
of so many years—^now an exile, and, what was worse, depend¬ 
ent on the will of a man, of whose habits she had every reason 
to entertain the worst opinion, and who, even in his strongest 
paroigrsms of remorse, had appeared too much a stranger to the 
feelings of real penitence. ^ 

While her thoughts were occupied with these melancholy 
reflections, a shadowy figure seemed to detach itself from the 
copsewood on her ri^t hand. Jeanie staTeed, and the stories 
of apparitions and wraiths, seen by solitary tiave^jSTS in. wilrl 
situations, at such times, and in such an hour, sudilenly came 
fit]} upon her imagination, ^he figure glided on, and as«it 
come betwixt her and the moon, she was aware tliat iCt Ead ^e 
appearance of a woman. A soft voice twice repeated, ’^Jeanie 
-beanie!”—it indeed—could it be the voice of her sisterl 
^Was she still Wong the living, or had the ^ve givto up 
ite tenant?—Ere sho'could state these questions to her own 
mind, Effie, oHve, and in the body, had elaqped hear in her arms, 
and was straining her to her b^m, and devouring her with 
kisses. ** I have v andered hero,” she said, like a ghoist,. to see 
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joa, axid nae woiider you take me fof ane^I tbougkt but to 
jeo you gang by, or to hear the Bound of your voke j but to 
speak to ]^ui8^ again, Jeanie, waa mair than I desetred, and 
mair than I dunt piay for." 

** 0 Effle 1 hov came ye here alone, and at thin hour, and 
on tHe wild searbeach ? —Are you sure it’s your ain liring s^ V* 
There was Bometjbmg of Effie’s former humour in her prao- 
tically answering the question by a gentle pinch, more bei^m- 
ing the fingdrs of a fairy than of a ghost. And again the sisters 
embraced, and laughed, and wept by turns. 

“But ye maun gang up^wi’ me to the Lodge, Effie,” said 
Jeaaie, “and tell me a’ your story—1 hae gude folk there that 
will make ye wdcome ibr my sake." , 

“Na, na, Jeanie," replied hpr sister soirowfully,—“ye hae 
forgotten what I am—a banished outlawed creature, scarce 
escaped the gallows by your being the bauldest and the best 
sister that -ever lived—111 gae near nane o’ your grand friends, 
even if there was nae danger to ma” 

“There is nae danger—there shall be nae danger," said 
Jeauie eagerly. “0 Effie, dinna be wilfu’—be guided fbr 
once—we will be sae happy a’ th^^^er 1” 

“ I have a’ the happin4j|3s I deserve on this side of the grave, 
now that I hae seen you,’’ answered Effie; “and whether there 
were danger to mysell or no, naebody shall ever say that I come 
with my cheat-the-gallows face to sbaino my sister among her 
grand friends." 

“I hae nae grand friends," said Jeanie; “nae friends but 
what are friends of yours—Reuben Butler and my father.—O 
unhappy lassie, dinna be* dour, and turn your back on yoiu 
happiness again 1 We wunna see another acquaintance—Come 
home to us, your ain dearest friends—^it’s better sheltering under 
an auld he^ than under a new-planted wood." 

“It's in vaiif speaking, Jeanie,—I maun drink as I hae 
^pwed—1 am married, and 1 ^aun foUow my husband for 
bettinfVbs wosse." * 

“ Mealed, Effie!” exclaimed Jeauie—“Misfortunato creature! 
and to that awfri’ ”- 

** Hush, hush,’* said Effie, clapping one haifd on her mou^i, 
and point^ to the thicket with the othsr, he is yonder." 

She said this in a tone which showed thait her husband had 
found means to inspire her with %we, as well^as affection. At 
this igoment a man issued from the wood. • 
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It was youDg Stountou. Even by the imperfect light of the 
moon, Jeanie could observe that he was handsomely dressed, and 
had the air of a person of rank. r ^ 

** Effie," he said, ** our time is well-nigh spent—lUie skiff will 
be aground in the creek, and I dare not sts^ longer.—1 hope 
your sister will allow me to salute her!” But J^eanie dirunk 
back from him with a feeling of internal abhorrence. “ Well,*’ 
he said, **it does not much signify; if you keep up the feeling* 
of ill-will, at least you do not act upon it, and I Idiank you for 
your respect to my secret, when a word (which in your place 
I would have spoken at once) would have cost me my life. 
People say, you should keep froxn the wife of your bosom the 
secret that concerns your neck—my wife and her sister both 
know mine, and 1 shall udt sleep a wink the less sound.” 

“ But are you really married to my sister, sirl” asked Jeanie, 
in great doubt and anxiety; for the haughty, careless tone in 
which he spoke seemed to justify her worst apprehensions. 

** I really am legally married, and by my own name,” replied 
Staunton, more gravely. • » 

**And your father—and your friends?” 

** And my father and my friends must just reconcile them¬ 
selves to that which is done and cannot be undone,” replied 
Staunton. “ However, it is my intentiqn, in order to break off 
dangerous connections, and to let my ffiends come to their 
temper,‘to conceal my marriage for the present, and stay abroad 
for some years. So that you will not hear of us for some time, 
if ever you hear of us again at all. It would be dangerous, 
you must be aware, to keep up the correspondence; for all 
would guess that the husband of Effie was the—what ohall I 
call my^?—^the slayer of Porteous.” 

Hard-hearted light man! thought Jeanie—to what a cha¬ 
racter she has mtrusted her happiness i—^She has sown Idle wind, 
and maun reap the whirlwind. ^ 

** Duma think ill o’ him,” said Effie, breaking away from her 
hukband, and leading Jeanie a step or two out,of hearing^ 
** dinna think very ill o’ him—he’s gude to me, Jeanie—^ gude 
as I deserve—^And he is determined to gie up his bad coui;|es-<~ 
Sae, after a’, dinra greet for Effie; she is better off than she 
hdb wrought for.—^But,^you—-oh, you {-—how can you he happy 
eneu^ 1 never tillrye get to heaven, where a’body is as gude as 
youiB^—Jeanie, if I live and thrive, ye shall hear of me—if 
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not, Just forget tliat sic a creatore ereiflived to rex jo-—&re jo 
yeel—fare- 7 -fare ye weel 1” 

She tore jiersdf fi:om her sister's aims—^rejoined her husband 
—th^ plunged into the copsewood, and she saw them no more. 
The whole scene had the effect of a vision, and she coold almost 
have Wieved it such, but that very soon after th^ quitted her, 
she heard the sound of oais, and a skiff was seen on the firth, 
pulling swiftly towards the small smuggling sloop which lay in 
the o^g. It was on board of such a vessel that Ef3e had em¬ 
barked at Portobello, and Jeanie had no doubt that the same 
conveyance was destined, as ^Staunton had hinted, to transport 
them to a foreign country. 

Although it was impossible to determine whether this inter¬ 
view, whne it was passing, gave^moro pain or pleasure to tTeanie 
Deans, yet the ultimate impression which remained on her mind 
was decidedly favourable. Effie was married—made, according 
to the common plirase, an honest woman—that was one main 
point; it seemed also as if her husbwd were about to abandon 
the path of gross vice in which he* had run so long and so 
desperately—that was anotlier. For his final and effectual 
conversion he did not want unders^ding, and Gk>d knew his 
own hour. , 

Such were the thoughts with which Jeanie endeavoured to 
console her anxiely respecting her sister’s future fortune. On 
her arrival at the lodge, she found Archibald in some aniXiety at 
her stay, and about to walk out in quest of her. A headache 
served as an apology for retiring to rest, in order to conceal her 
visible agitation of mind from her companions. 

By*this secession also she escaped a scene of a different sort. 
For, as if there were danger in all gigs, whether by sea or land, 
that of Enockdunder had been run down by another boat, an 
accident oiiging chiefly to the drunkenness of the Captain, his 
crew, and “pae^gers. Enockdunder, and two or three guests, 
tidiom he was bringing along wiij)i him to finish the conviviality 
of th6*evening at the Lodge, got a sound ducking; but, bding 
rescued* ly the crew of the beat which endangered them, there 
was Ao ultimate loss, excepting that of the Captain's lac^ hat, 
whichi greatly to the satis&ction of the Highland part of ^e * 
district, as w^ as tathe improvement qf the conformity of nis 
own personal appearanoe, he iq)laced by •a smart Highland 
bonnet next day. Many were ^e vehement threatB (ff ven¬ 
geance which, on the succeeding morning, tjj^e* gracious Duncan 
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threw out ageinat the bout whioh had upset him; but as neither 
she, nor the small smuggling vessel to which she bel(Higed, was 
any longer to be seen in the firth, he was ocnupdled' to sit down 
with the afl^ut. This was the more hard, he said, as he was 
assured the mischief was done on purpose, these scoundrels 
having lurked about after th^ had landed every drop of bftmdy, 
and every bag of tea they had on board; and be understood the 
coxswain bad been on shores making particular inquiries oon- 
ceming the time when his boat was to cross over, and to return, 
and 8^ finrth. 

Put the neist time they meet ipo on the firth,” said Duncan, 
with great mtyosty, “1 will teach the moonlight rapscallions 
and vagabonds to keep their ain side of the road, and pe tanm’d 
to them 1” 


. CHAPTER FORTY-SIXTH. 

Lord I who would live hinnolled In a court, 

And may enjoy such quiet walks os these ? 

, Shakesfearb. 

Within a reasonable time after Butler yiras safely and comfort¬ 
ably settled in his living, and Jeanie had taken up her abode 
at Auchingower with her father,—the precise extent of which 
interval we request each reader to settle according to his own 
sense of what is decent and proper upon the occasion,—and after 
due prodamation of banns, and all other formalities, the long 
wooing of this worthy pair was ended by their imion in thf) holy 
bands of matrimony. On this occasion, David Deans stoutly 
withstood the iniquities of pipes, fi(MeS| and promiscuous 
dancing, to the great wrath of the Captain of Kuockdunder, 
who said, if he “ had guessed it was to be sic a*tainfiM Quakers' 
meeting, he wad hae seen them peyont the cairn before he'wad 
ha6 darkened their doors,” * . • ** * 

And so much rancour remained on the spirits of the gracious 
Duncan upon this occasion, that various “ picqueeringSyl' as 
David called them, took place upon the same and similar tonnes; 
fuftl it -was only in ccmsequence of an i^idental visit of the 
Duke to his Lodge at Roseneath, that they were put a stc^ to. 
But ujwn that occasion his Grace diowed such particular respect 
to Mr. end Mrs. Bqtler, and such &vour even to old Davidj that 
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Knockdiinder held it prudejit to change his course towards the 
latter. He, in future;^ used to express himself among friends, 
Conoeming the ipinister aud his wife, as “ veiy worthy decent 
folk, just it little over stiict in their notions; put it was post 
for thae plaok cattle to err on the safe side." And respecting 
David, he allowed that “he was an excdlent judge of now'te 
aud sheep, and a sensible eneugh carle, an it wereiia for his 
tajnn’d Cameronian* nonsense, whilk it is not worth while of a 
shentleman to knock out of an auld silly head, either by force of 
reason or otherwise.” So that, by avoiding topics of dispute, the 
])ersonages of our tale lived in great good habits with the gracious 
Duncan, only that he still* grieved David’s soul, and set a 
perilous example to the congregation, by sometimes bringing his 
pipe to the church during a cold winter day, and almost lilways 
sleeping during sermon in the summer time. 

Mrs. Butler, whom we must no longer, if we can help it, 
term by the familiar name of Jeanie, brought into the married 
state the same firm miud and affectionate cUsposition—tlio same 
natu^ and homely good sense, and spirit of useful exertion—in 
word, all the domestic good qualities of which she had given 
oof during her nudden life. She did not indeed rival Butler 
X learning j but then no woman irfore devoutly venerated the 
extent of her husband’s* erudition. She did not pretend to 
iinderstaud his expositions of divinity; but no minister of the 
Presbytciy had his humble dinner so well arranged, his clothes 
and linen in eiiual good order, his fireside so neatly swept, his 
parlour so clean, and his books so well dusted. 

If be talked to Jeanie of what she did not understand—and 
(for idle man was mortal,*and had been a schoolmaster) he some¬ 
times did harangue more scholarly and wisely than was necessary 
—she listened in placid silence; and whenever the point referred 
) common life, and was such as came under the grasp of a strong 
natural imfierstanding, her views were more forcible, and her 
observations more acute, than his own. In acquired politeness 
ot manners, ^hen it happened that she mingled a little in soefety, 
Mis. Butler was, of course, judged deficient. But then she had 
that obvious wish to oblige, and that real and natural good¬ 
breeding depending on g^ sense and good humour, which, * 
joined to a CGnsiderable d^pree of archness and liveliness*of 
manner, rendered her behaviour acceptable* to ajll with whom 
she was called upon to associate. Notwithstanding her strict 
actenlion to all domestic affairs, Aie always, appeared the clean 
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well-dr^ed mistreas of tbe house, never the sordid household 
drudge. When complimented on this, occasion by Duncan 
Knock, who swore “ that he thought the £uri6s must help her,* 
since her house was always clean, and nobody ever saw anybody 
sweeping it,'’ she modestly repli^, ** That much might be duns 
by timing ane’s turns.” 

Duncan replied, “ He heartily wished she could teach that art 
to the huzzies at the Lodge, for he could never discover that the 
house was washed at a’, except now and then by breaking his 
shins c rer the pail—Got tamn the jauds 1” 

Of lesser matters there is not occasion to speak much. It 
may easily be believed that the Duke’s cheese was carefully made, 
and so graciously accepted^ that the offering became annual. 
Remembrances and acknowledgments of past &vours were sent 
to Mrs. Bickerton and Mrs Glass, and an amicable intercourse 
maintained from time to lime with these two I'espectable and 
benevolent persons. 

It is especially necessary to mention that, in the course of five 
years, Mrs. Butler nad three children, two boys and a gui^, all 
stout healthy babes of grace, fair-haired, blue-^ed, and strong- 
limbed. The boys were named David and Reuben, an order of 
nomendature which was much to the satisfaction of the old hero 
of the Covenant, and the girl, by her' mother’s special desire, 
was christened Euphemia, rather contrary to the wish both of 
her father and husband, who neverthdess loved Mrs. Butler too 
well, and were too mudi indebted to her for their hours of 
happiness, to withstand any request which she made with 
earnestness, and] as a gratification to herself. But £rom some 
feeling, I Imow not of what kind, the* diild was never distin¬ 
guish^ by the name of Effie, but by the abbreviation of Eemie, 
which in Scotland is equally conunonly applied to persons called 
Euphemia. 

In this state of 4uiet and unostentatious eigoyifisut, there 
were, besides the ordinary mbs and ruffles which disturb even 
the most uniform life, two things which particularly cbeqaer^ 
Mrs. Butler’s happiness. ** Without these,” she said to our in 
former, “her life would have been but too happy; and perhaps,’ 
she added, **she Shad need of some crosses in &ia world to re- 
mhid her that there was a better to come bd^d it.” 

The first of these rdated to certain polemical Bkinnishes 
betwixt her father and her ^nsband, whidi, notwi t hstan d i ng 
the mutual respeci aod affection they entertained for eacdi o^er. 
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and thdr great love for her—notvrithatanding, aleo, their general 
agreement in Btrictneas, and even severity, of Presl^^terian 
prinoiple->^ften •threatened impteasant weather between them. 
David Deans, as our readers must be aware, was sufficiently 
opinionative and intractable, and having prei^ed* on himself 
to bbcome a member of a Mrk-session under the Established 
Church, he felt doubly obliged to evince that, in so doing, he 
had not compromise any whit of his former professions, either 
in practice or principle. Now Mr. Butler, doing all c^it to 
his father-in-law's motives, was frequently of opinion that it 
were better to drop out of memory points of division and separa¬ 
tion, and to act in the manner most likely to attract and unite 
all parties who were serious in religion. Moreover, be Was not 
, pleased,-as a man and a scholar to 1>e always dictated to by his 
*-unlettered father-in-law; and as a clergyman, he did not think 
fit to seem for ever under the thumb of an elder of his own 
k^Tk-sessiou. A proud but honest thought carried his opposi- 
tioV\now and then a little fistfther than it would otherwise have 
gon^\ “ My brethren,” he said, “ will suppose I am flattering 
and conciliating the old man for the sake of his succession, if 1 
defer i^d give way to him on every occasion; and, besides, 
there a^^many on which I neither can nor will conscientiously 
yield to notions. »I cannot be persecuting old women for 
witches, or ferreting out matter of scandal among the young 
ones, which might otherwise have remained concealed.” 

f^m this difference of opinion it happened that, in many 
oases of nicely, sudi as in owning certain defections, and failing 
to testify against certain backslidings of the time, in not always 
severely tracing forth little matters of scandal and fama davMsa, 
which David ^led a loosening of the reins of discipline, and in 
failing to demand clear testimonies in other points of contro¬ 
versy which had, as it were, drifted to leewanl with the change 
of times, ifutler incurred the censurii of his father-in-law; and 
sometimes the disputes betwixt them became eager and ^bnost 
unfri&ndfy. .In all such cases ^Mra. Butler was a mediating 
spirit, who endeavoured, by tiie alkaline smoothness of her own 
^position, to neutralise the acidity of theological controversy. 
To complaints of both she lent an unprejudiced and atten¬ 
tive ear, and sought always rather to e^puse than absolutely'^to 
defend the other party. * 

She reminded W &ther that Butler had not ** his experience 
of tl\,6 auld and wiastling time% when folk were gifted wi* a fhi 
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look into eternily, to make up for the oppressioDB urhilk th^ 
suffered here below.iu time. She ffeely aJlowed that many deyout 
ministers and professors in times past had e^}oye4 downiighl 
reyelatioD, like the blessed Peden, and Lundie, an^ Common, 
and Kenwiek, and John Caird the tinkler, wha entered into the 
secrets, and Elizabeth Melyil, Lady Oulr^, wha prayed hi her 
bed, surrounded by a great many Christians in a large room, in 
whilk it was placed on purpose, and that for three hours* time, 
with wonderful assistance; and Lady Boberdand, whilk got six 
euro oatgates of grace, and mony other in times postand of a 
specialty, Mr. John Sciimgeour, minister of Kinghom, who, 
haying a beloyed child sick to dea\h of the crewelB, was free to 
expostulate with his Maker with such impatience of displeasure, 
Olid complaining so bitteiiy, that at length it was said unto him, 
that he was heard for thii^ time, but that he was requested to 
use no such boldness in time coming; so that when he returned 
he found the child sitting up in the bed hale and fair, with all 
its wounds closed, and supping its panitch, whilk ba^ he had 
left at the time of death. But diough these things might be 
true in these needful times, she contended that those ministers 
who had not seen such youchsafed and especial mercies, were to 
seek their rule in the records of ancient times; and therefore 
Beuben was carefu* both to search the Scriptures and the books 
written by wise and good men of old; and sometimes in this 
way it w^ happen l^t twa predous saints might pu’ sundry 
wise, like twa cows xiying at the same hayhand.” 

To this David used to reply, with a sigh, “ Ah, hinny, thou 
kenn*st little o’t; but thatsaam John Scrimgeour, that blew 
open the gates of heaven as an it had been wi’ a sazepund 
cannon-ball, used devoutly to wish that most part of bodes were 
burnt, except the Bible. Beuben’s a gude diui and a kind— 
have aye allowed that; but as to his not allowing bmuiry anent 
the scandal of MaiSoiy Eittlesides and Boiy Maeitil^d, under 
pretence that they have southered sin wi’ marriage, it’s ele^ 
agane the Christian discipline ^o’the kirk. And. then there’s 
Ally MacClure of Deepheugh, that practises her abominations» 
spaeing folks’ fortunes wi’ eglg^eU^ and mutton-banes, ,and 
dreams and divinations, whilk is a scandal to ony Christian 
hufd to suffer sio a wrqtch to live; and 111 uphaud that^ in a 
judicatures, civil or«cclesiasticaL” 

V I dar^y ye are very rig|rt, father," was tlie general style 
of Jennie’s answer'; but ye maun oome down to ^e Mante to 
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70 UZ dinner the day. The bite 0 ’ bairne, puir things, are weary¬ 
ing to see their luckie dad; and Reuben never sleeps weel, nor 
1 neither, y^en you and he ha« had ony bit outcast.” 

** Nae outcast, Jeanie; God forbid 1 suld cast out wi’ thee, 
or aught that is dear to thee!” And he put on his Sunday's 
coat, and came to the Manse accordingly. 

With her husbam), Mrs. Butler had a more direct conciliatoiy 
process. Reuben had the utmost respect for the old man's 
raotives, and* aflbction for his person, as well as gratitude for 
his early friendship. So that, upon any such occasion of acci¬ 
dental irritation, it was only necessary to remind him with 
delicacy of his father-in-law's age, of his scanly education, strong 
prejudices, and family distresses. The least of these considera¬ 
tions always indined Butler to ^leasu!^ of conciliation, iif sofar 
as he could accede to them without compromising principle ; and 
thus our 8 im|de and unpretending heroine had the merit of those 
peacemakers, to whom it is pronounced as a benediction, that 
they shall inhmnt the earth. 

The second crook in Mrs. Butler's lot, to use the language of 
her father, was the distressing circumstance, that she had never 
heard of her sister’s safety, or of the^drcumstances in which she 
found herself, though betwixt four and five years had elapsed 
8 inc.e they had par^ en the beach of the island of Roseneath. 
Frequent intercourse was not to be expected—^not to be desired, 
perhaps, in their relative situations; but Effie had promised, 
that, if she lived and prospered, her sister should hear from her. 
She must then be no more, or sunk into some abyss of misery, 
since she had never redeemed her pledge. Her silence seeing 
strange and portentous,*and wrung from Jeauie, who could 
never forget the early years of their intima(y, the most painful 
anticipation conceraing her fate. At length, however, the veil 
was drawn^de. 

One day, a 8 *the Oaptain of Knockdunder had calletl in at 
t]^e Manse, on his return from yome business in the Highland 
6 f 4he parish, and had been acconunodated, according to 
his special request, with a mixture of milk, brandy, honey, and 
watsr, which he said Mrs. Butler compoimded “ petter than 
ever a woman in Scotland,”—^for, in all innocent matters, she * 
studied the taste of every one around Ijier,—he said to Butter, 
the py, minister, I have a letter here either for your 
canny pody of a wife or you, v^ich I got when I was last 
at Qfiasco; the postage comes to fourpeqp^, which you may 
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either pay me forthwith, 'or give me tooble or quits in a hit at 
packcammon.” • •< 

The playing at backgammon and draughts hM been a 
frequent amusement of Mr. Whackbaim, Butler’s principal, 
when at Liberton schooL The minister, therefore, still piqued 
himself on his skill at both games, and occaaionidly praised 
them, as strictly canonical, although D^vid Deans, whose 
notions of every kind were more rigorous, used to shake his 
head, and groan grievously, when he espied the tables lying in 
the parlour, or the childmn playing with the dice boxes or 
backgammon men. Indeed, Mrs. Sutler was sometimes chidden 
for removing these implements of pastime into some closet or 
comer out of sight. ** Let them be wliere th^ are, Jeanie,” 
W'ould Butler say upon such occjudons; “ I am not consdous of 
following this, or any other trifling relaxation, to the interrup¬ 
tion of my more serious studies, and still more serious duties. 
I will not, therefore, have it supposed tliat I am indulging by 
stealth, and against my conscience, in an amusement which, 
using it so little as I do, I may Well practise openly, andiwith- 
out may check of mind— Nil cmacire nbif Jeanie, that is my 
motto; which signifles, my Jove, the honest and open confidence 
which a man ought to entertain when, he is acting openly, and 
without any sense of doing wrong.” 

Such being Butler’s humour, he accepted the Captain’s 
defiance to a twopenny hit at backgammon, and hand^ the 
letter to his wife, observing the post-mark was York, but, 
if it came from her friend Mrs. Bickerton, she had consi¬ 
derably improved her handwriting, which was uneommon at 
her years. 

Living the gentlemen to their game, Mrs. Butler went to 
order something for supper, for Captain Duucan ha<^ proposed 
kindly to stay the night with them, and then carel^y broke 
open her letter. It was not from Mrs. Bickerton ; *and, after 
glancing over the first few line§, she soon found it necessazy tp 
retire to her own bedroom, to the document at ImsUTb. 
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OHAPTEB FORTY-SEVENTH. 

Haj^y fhou art 1 then happy be, 

Nor envy me my lot; 

Thy happy state I envy thee, 

.And peaceftil cot. 

Ladt Chablottx GAMfsaxu 

• 

The letter, which Mis. Butler, when retired into her own apart¬ 
ment, perused with anxions wonder, was certainly from Ef^e, 
although it had no other sigbature than the letter E.; and al¬ 
though the orthography, style, and penmanship, were very far 
superior, not only to anything which EfBe could produce^ who, 
though a lively girl, had been i remarkably careless scholar, but 
even to her more considerate sister’s own powers of composition 
and expression. The manuscript was a fair Italian hand, though 
something stiff and constrained—the spelling and the diction 
that of a person who had be^ accustomed to read good com¬ 
position, and mix in good society. 

The tenor of the letter was as follows *— 

“ My Deaeest SistiSE, —^At many risks I venturo to write 
to you, to inform you that 1 am still alive, and, as to worldly 
situation, tliat I rank higher tliau I could expect or merit. If 
wealth, and distinction, and an honourable rank, could make a 
woman happy, I have them all; but you, Jeanie, whom the 
world might think placed far beneath me in all these respects, 
are 4)^ happier than I am. I have had means of hearing of 
your wdfaie, my dearest Jeanie, from time to time—I think I 
should have brok^ my heart otherwise. I have learned with 
great pleasure of your increasing feunily. We have not been 
worthy oS^uclka blessing; two.infants have been successively 
removed, and we are now childless—God’s will be done I But, 
ff weih%d a child, it would perhikps divert him from the glopmy 
thougl^ts which make him terrible to himself and others. Yet 
do not let me frighten you, Jeanie; he continues to he kind, 
andTI am far better off than I deserve. will wonder at , 
my better scholarship; but when I was abroad, I had the best 
teachers, and I worl^ hard, because iby pjogress pleased him. 
He is kind, Jeanie, only he has mudi to distress him, especially 
when he looks badrward. Whda 1 look baudrward myself, I 
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have always a ray of comfort: it is in the generous conduct of 
a sister, who forsook me not when I was forsaken by every one. 
You liave had your reward. You live happy in the^eeteom anh 
love of all who know you, and I drag on the Hfe of a miserable 
impostor, indebted for the marks of regard I receive to a tissue 
of deceit and lies, which the slightest accident may unravel. 
He has produced me to his friends, since the estate opened to 
him, as a daughter of a Scotchman of rank, banished on account 
of the Viscount of Dundee’s wars—^that is, our Fr’s old friend 
Olaven., you know—and lie says I was educated in a Scotch 
convent ; indeed, 1 lived in such a pUuse long enough to enable 
me to support the character. But when a countiyman ap* 
proaches me, and begins to talk, as they all do, of the various 
families engaged in Dundee’s afi^, and to make inquiries into 
my connections, and when I see hw ^e bent on mine with such 
an expression of agony, my terror brings me to the very risk of 
detection. Good-nature and poUteness have hitherto saved me, 
as they prevented people from pressing on me with distressing 
questions. But how long—0 how- long, will this be the case!— 
And if 1 bring this disgrace on him, he will hate me—he will 
kill me, for as much as he loves me; he is as jealous of his 
family honour now, as ever he was careless about it. I have 
been in England four months, and have o^ten thought of writing 
to you j and yet, such are the dangers that might arise firom an 
intercepted letter, that I have hitherto forborne. But now 1 
am obliged to run the risk. Last week I saw your great friend, 
the D. of A. He come to my box, and sate me; and some¬ 
thing in the play put him in mind of you—Gracious Heaven ! 
he told over your whole London joum'ey to all who were in the 
box, but particularly to the wretched creatio'e who was the 
occasion of it all. If he had known—if he could have conceived, 
beside whom he was sitting, and to whom the stoiy was tokl 1— 
1 suffered with confage, like an Indian at the staked ’while they 
are rending his fibres and boring his eyes, and while he amilps 
applause at each well-imaging contrivance of Jiie torkirers. 
It was too much for me at last, Jeanie—I fainted; md my 
agony was imputed partly to the heat of the place, and p^ly 
to my extreme seBsibility; and, hypocrite all over, I encouraged 
bdch opinions—anything bnt discovety I Luddly, he not 
there. But the incident has more alarms. I am obfiged to 
meet your great mim often \ and he seldom sees me without 
talking of E. D. ^nd J. D., and R B. and D. D., as peraoiis 
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in whom my amiablo Bensibility is interested. My amiable 
smsibility I! 1—And the cruel tone oi light indifference 

^ith which 'persoiis in the fitshionable w<nrld ep^ together on 
the most imecting subjects! To hear my gufft^ my folly, my 
agony, the foibles and weaknesses of my firiends>-^even your 
heioie exertions, Jeanie, spoken of in the drolling style which 
is the present tone in fashionable life—Scarce all that I for- 
m^ly endured is ejual to this state o£ irritation—then it was 
blows and stabs—^now it is pricking to death with needles and 
pins.—^He—I mean the P .—goes down nmct month to spend 
the shooting-season in Scotland—^ho says, he makes a point of 
always dining one day at the^anse—be on your guard, and do 
not betray yourself, should he mention me—-Youis^, alas I you 
have nothing to betray—nothing to* fear; you, the pure; the 
virtuous, the heroine of unstained faith, unblemished purity, 
what can you have to fear from the world or its proudest 
minions 1 Jt is £. whose life is once more in your hands—-it 
is £. whom you are to save from being plucked of her borrow^ed 
plumosi discovered, branded, and trodden down, first by him, 
perhaps, who has raised her to this diziy pinnacle!—The 
enclosure will reach you twice a-yea]>—do not refiise it—it is 
out of my own allowance^ and may be twice as much when you 
w'ant it. With you it.may do go<^—with me it never can. 

** Write to mo soon, Jeanie, or I shall remain in the agonising 
apprehension that this has fallen into wrong hands—^Address 
simply to L. S., under cover, to the Reverend George White- 
rose, in the Minster-Olose, York. He thinks 1 correspond witli 
some of my noble Jacobite rdations who are in Scotland. How 
high-ohnrch and jacobiti6al zeal would bum in his cheeks, if 
he knew he was the agent, not of Euphemia Setoun, of the 
honourable house ‘lof Wiutou, but of E. D., daughter of a 
Cameronian cowfeeder I —Jeanie, 1 can laugh yet sometimes— 
but God t)rotect you from such mirth.—My father—I mcjiii 
y^ur father, would say it was like the idle crackling of thorns; 
but tlM thorns keep their poignwey, they remain unconsunfed. 
Farewell, my dearest Jeanie—Do not show this even to Mr. 
Butler, mucli less to any one eke. 1 have every respect for him, 
but nis principles are over strict, and my eam will not endure ' 
severe handling.—I rest your affectionate sister^ E.’* * 

0 

In this long letter there was muob to sniprise as well as to 
dktress Mi-s. Butler. Tluit Efiie^—her sistti Etlic, should be 
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mingling freely in society^ and apparently on not unequal 
terms, with the Puke of Argylo, souqded like something, so 
extraordinary, that she even doubted if she read truly. Nol 
was it less marvellous, that, in the space of four years, her 
education should have made such progress. Jeanie’s huxiulity 
readUy allowed that Effie had always, when she chose it,^ been 
smarter at her book than she hers^ was, but then she was 
very idle, and, upon the whole, had made iduch less proficiency. 
Love, or fear, or necessity, however, had proved an able school¬ 
mistress, and completdy supplied all her deficiencies. 

What JTeanie least liked in the tone of the letter, was a 
smothered degree of egotism. “We should have heard little 
about her,” said Jetmie to hffl'sdf, “ but that she was feared the 
Duke might come to learn wba she was, and a’ about, her puir 
friends here ; but Elbe, pu<r thing, ayo looks her aih way, and 
folk that do that think mair o’ themselves than of their neigh¬ 
bours.—I am no clear about keeping her siller,” she added, 
taking up a J&50 note which had fallen out of the paper to the 
floor. “ We hae eueugh, and it looks unco like th^bpot, or 
hushmoney, as they ca’ it; she might hae been suro that 1 wad 
say naething wad harm her, for a’ the gowd in Lunnon. And 
I maun tell the minister about it. 1 dim^ see that she suld be 
sae feared for her ain bonny bargain' o’ a gudeman, and that 1 
shouldna reverence Mr. Butler just as much ; and sae I’ll e’en 
tell him, when that tippling body the Captain has ta’en boat in 

the morning.-But 1 wonder at my ain state of mind,” she 

added, turning back, after she had made a step or two to the 
door to join the gentlemen; “ surely I am no sic a fule as to 
be angiy that Efiie’s a braw lady, while 1 am only a minister’s 
wife ?^^nd yet I am as petted as a bairn, when I should bless 
God, that has redeemed her from shame,! and poverty, and 
guilt, as ower likely she might hae been plunged inta” 

Sitting down upcOi a stool at the foot of the* bed; -she folded 
her arms upon her bosom, saying within herself, “From tills 
pldto will I not rise till 1 am in a better frame of mipd^” and 
so placed, by dint of tearing the veil from the motive^! of her 
little temporary spleen against her sister, she compelled herself 
to be ashamed ofiihem, and to view as blessings the advantages 
of^her sister’s lot, whilp its embamssments were the necesaoiy 
consequences of errors long since committed. And thus she 
fairly vanquished the feeling of pique which she naturally 
mough entertain^, at seeing Effie, so long tiie obiject of hoi 
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cue and her pity, soar suddenly so high above hear in life, as to 
reckmi amongst the chief objects of her apprdieDsion the risk 
Si tiieir relationship being discovered. 

When this unvonted burst of (mow pnpn vna thoroughly 
subdued, she walked down to the little parlour *where the 
gentlAnen w^ finishing their game, and heard from the Cap¬ 
tain a confirmation of the news intimated in her letter, that 
(he Duke of Aigyle was shortly expected at Boseneath. 

** He*ll find plenty of moor-fowls and plack-cock on the moors 
of Auchingower, and he’ll pe nae doubt for taking a late dinner, 
and a ped at the Manse, as he has done pefore now.” 

He has a gude right. Captain,” said Jeanie. 

’*Teil ane petter to ony ped in the kintra,” answered the 
Capt^. • ** And ye had petter {ell ymir father, puir body, tb get 
his beasts a* in order, ipid put ^ tamn’d Cameronion nonsense 
out o’ his head for twa^or three days, if he can pe so opliglng; 
for fkn 1 speak to him apout prate pestil, he answers me out o* 
the I^ble, whilk is not using a dientlemon wed, unless it be q 
person of your doth, Mr. Putlbr.” 

Ho one understood better than Jeanie the merit of the soft 
answer, whidi tumeth away wrath ^ and she only smiled, and 
hoped that his Grace w^uld find everything that was under 
her fathm’s care to hisiontire satisfaction. - 

But the Captain, who had lost the whole postage of the letter 
at backgaxnmon, was in the pouting mood not unusual to losers, 
and which, says the proverb, must be allowed to them. 

And, Master Putler, though you know 1 never meddle with 
the things of your kirk-sessions, yet I must pe allowed to say 
that PwW not be p1ea8ed*to allow Ailie Maedure of Deepheugh 
to be poonished as a witdi, in respect she only spaes fortunes, 
and does not lame; or plind, or pedevil any persons, or coup 
cadger’s car^s, or ony sort of mii^ief; put only tdls people 
good fortn^, ds anent our poats killing so many seals and 
dqpg-fishes, whilk is very pleasant to hear.” 

woman,” said Butler, “is, I bdieve, no witch, huf a 
cheats tmd it is <mly on that head tiiat she is summoned to the 
kirkiiession, to cause her to desist in future firom practising her 
hnpoptum upod ignorant persons.” • ^ 

“1 do not know,”replied the graciops Duncan, “what her 
pinsctioeB m postures ore, but I pi^eve that if the poys take 
houM on her to dnek her in the Chudian pum, it win be a very 
soiiy.ptaotiee—and I peBeve, moreover, |hat if I come in 
VOL. VII. * 2 I 
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thinlaman among you at -the klrk-sessiona, you will be iu a 
tamn’d pad posture^indeed.” 

Without notidug this threat, Mr. Butler replied,* ** That hd 
had not attended to the risk of ill-usage which the poor woman 
might undergo at the hands of the rabble, and that he would 
give her the neceaeaiy admonitioa in privat^ instead of bringing 
her before the assembled session.” 

**This,” Duncan said, **was speaking* like a reasonable 
shentlesoanand so the evening passed peaceably e£ 

In ext morning, after the Captain bad swallow^ his moining 
draught of Athole brose, and departed in his coach and six, 
Mrs, Butler anew delil^rated upon communicating to her 
husband her sister's letter. But she was deterred by the recol-' 
lection, that, in doing so, she would unveil to him the whole of 
a dreadfiil secret, of whii'h, perhaps, hu public character might 
render him an unfit depositary. Butler already had reason to 
believe that EfiSe had eloped with that same Bobertson who 
liad been a leader in the Porteous mob, and who lay under 
sentence of death for the robbery tBt Kirkckldy. But he did not 
know his identity with George Staunton, a man of birth and 
fortune, who had now apparently reassumed his natural rank 
in society. Jeanie had respected Staunton’s own confession as 
sacred, and upon reflection considered, the letter of her sister 
as equally so, and resolved to mention the contents to no one. 

On repemsing the letter, she not help observing the 
staggering and unsatisfactory condition of those who have risen 
to distinction by undue paths, ,and the outworks and bulwarks 
of fiction and falsehood, by w|ilch they are under the necessity 
of surrounding and defending &eir precarious advantages. ' But 
she was not called upon, die thought, to unveil her sister’s 
original history—it woifid< testore no right to any one, for she 
was UBurpmg none—it woilfid only destroy her happiness, and 
degrade her in the public estimation. Had she bben vhse, Jeanie 
thought she would have diosen seclusion and pEiva(y, in pla^ 
of liuhlio life and gaiety j but the power of choice mi^t 4ot be 
hers. The money, she thought, could not be returned withont 
hor seeming haughty and unkind. I^e lestflved, therefore, 
upon reeousidering this point, to emplqy it as ooesnon should 
se^e, either in her childien better than her own 

means could compaaa, or for their futoie portion. Her sialer 
' had enougu, was stroQgily bound to asaist Jeanie by any means 
in her power, and* the arraugement was so natural and proper 
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Uiat it ought not to be declined out ^tidipua or romantic 
delicap^. Jeaaie accordii^ly wrote to her aieter, acknowledging 
•her letter,*831^ requiting to hear frpm *her as often as she 
could. Hi entering into her own ;Uttle details of news, chiefly 
respecting domestic id&irs, she experienced a singular vacilia- 
tipis of ideas; for sometimes she apologised for mentioning 
things unworthy the notice of a lady of rank, and thou recol¬ 
lect^ that eveiytMng which concerned her should be interesting 
to Effie. .Her letter, under the cover of Mr. Whiterose, she 
committed to the po^ffice at Glasgow, by the intervention of 
a parishioner who had business at that city. 

The next wook. brought *the Duke to Koseneath, and shortly 
afterwards he intimated his intention of sporting in their 
neighbourhood, and taking his bed at the Manse; aa honour 
which ho had once or twied done to its inmates on former 
occasions. 

Effie proved to be perfectly right in her anticipations. The 
Duke had hardly set liimself down at Mrs. Butler’s right hand, 
and j»iken upon himself the4»sk of carving the excellent " barn¬ 
door chucky,” which had been selected as the high dish upon 
this honourable occaoion, before he began to B])oak of Lady 
Staimton of Willinghfun, in Linrtilnshii'c, and the gieat noise 
which her wit and %aifty made in London. For much of this 
Jeanie was, in some measure, prepared—but Effie’s wdt 1 that 
would never have entered into her imagination, being ignorant 
how exactly raUleiy in the higher rank resembles flippancy 
among their inferiors. 

** She has been the ruling belle—the blazing star—the uiii- 
ver^ toast of the winter,” said the Duke; ** and is really the 
most beautiful creature that was seen at court ujx>n the birtli- 
day.” , 

The birthday 1 and at court 1**-Jeanie was annihilated, rc- 
memberiti^ well her own presentation, all its extraordinai-y 
circumstances, and particularly the cause of it. 

* mention this lady partiddarfy to you, Mrs. £atler,’b6ai(l 
the puke, /^because she has something in the sound of her 
voice, and of her countenance, that reminded me of you— 
nof when you look so pale though—you^have over-fatigued* 
yourself—you must pled^ me in a glass of wine.” * • 

She did so, and Butler observed, dangerous flattery 

in his Grace to tdl a poor minister’s wife that she was like a 
court-b^ty.” * _ • 
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** Oho, Mr. Butler,” sdd the Duke, “ 1 find you are grewii^ 
jealous j but it's rather too late in the day, for you know how 
long I h&ve admired your wife. But seriously, there Is betwixt * 
them one of those inexplicable likenesses which we see in 
countenances,' that do not otherwise resemble each other.” 

The perilous part of the compHmont has flown off,” thought 
Mr. Butler. 

His wife, feeling the awkwardness of silence, forced herself to 
say, “ That, perhaps, the lady might be her countrywoman, and 
the language might have made some resemblance.” 

« You are quite right,” replied the Duke. ** She is a Scotch¬ 
woman, and speaks with a Scotch decent, and now and then a 
provincial word drops out so prettily, tliat it is quite Doric, 
Mr. Butler.” 

“ 1 should have thought/’ said the clergyman, “ tliat would 
have sounded vulgar in the great city.” 

“ Not at all,” replied the Duke; “ you must suppose it is not 
the broad coarse Scotch that is spoken in the Oowgate of Edin¬ 
burgh, or in the Gorbals. This lady has been very little in 
Scotland, in fact she was educated in a convent abroad, and 
speaks that pure coiurt-Scotch, which was common in my 
younger days; but it is so genei^y disused now, that it sounds 
like a different dialect, entirely distinct our modem patois 

Notwithstanding her anxiety, Jeanie could not help admiring 
within herself, how the most correct judges of life and manners 
can be imposed on by their own preconceptions, while the Duke 
proceeded thus: “ She is of the unfortunate house of Winton, 

I believe j but, being bred abroad, she had missed the oppar- 
tuuity of learning hw own pedigree, ilnd was obliged to. me 
for informing her, that she must certaiuly come of tlie Setons 
of Windygoul. 1 wish you could have seem how prettily she 
blushed at her own ignorance. Amidst her noble and diegant 
manners, there is ndw and then a little touch of hashAilueas and 
conventual rusticity, if I may call it so, that makes her quite 
enchanting. You see at once the rose that hod jdooiped un * 
touched amid the chaste precincts of the cloister, Mr. Butter.” 

True to the hint, Mr. Butler fitiled not to start with hk ^ 

c ** Ut floB in Beptia secretoa soBcltur hottk” 

while his wife could* hardly p^soade heraelf that aU this was 
spoken of Effie Deans, and by gp competent a judge as the Duke 
of Aigyle; and haH^he be^ acquainted with Catullus, wopid 
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have thought the fortunes of her sisiter had reversed the whole 
paesaga 

• She wto, hojtrever* determined to obtain some indemnihoation 
for the hnxiouB feelings of the moment, by gaini ng nil the 
intelligence she could; and therefore ventu^ to make some 
inquiiy about the husband 6f the lady his Grace admired so 
much. 

“ He is very ri^h,” replied the Duke; “ of an ancient family, 
and has good manners: but he is far from being such a general 
favourite as his wife. Some people say he can be veiy pleasant 
—never saw him so; but ^ould rather judge him reserved, 
and gloomy, and capricioife. He was very wild in his youth, 
they say, and has bad health; yet he is a good-looking man 
enough—a great friend of your Ldtd High Commissiondt of the 
Kirk, Mr. Butler.” 

“Then ho is the friend of a very worthy and honourable 
nobleman,” said Butler. 

“ Does he admire his lady as much as other people do V’ said 
Jeapie, in a low voice. • 

“ "WTho—Sir George ? They say he is very fond of her,” said 
the Duke; “ but I observe she trembles a little when he fixes 
his eye ou her, and that is no good sign—But it is straugo 
how I am haunted by ftiis resemblance of yours to Lady Staun¬ 
ton, in look and tone of voice. One would almost swear you 
were sisters.” 

Jeanie’s distress became uncontrollable, and beyond conceal¬ 
ment. The Duke of Argyle was much disturbed, good-naturedly 
ascribing it to his having unwittingly recalled to her remem¬ 
brance her family misfJhtunes. He was too well-bred to attempt 
to apologise; but hastened to change the subject, and arrange 
certain points ofi dispute which had occurred betwixt Duucan 
of Knock and the minister, acknowledging that his worthy 
substitifte was sometimes a little too obstinate, as well as too 
^energetic, in his executive meuures, 

Mr. Butler admitted his general merits; but said, “ He^oiild 
presime to apply to the worthy gentleman the words of the poet 
tc^Marrudnus Asiuius, 

Manu—— • • 

Non belle nteris in joco atque vino.’* o • 

The discouise being thus turned on pArish business, nothing 
farther occurred that can interest the»read^‘. 
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CHAPTER FORTY-EIGHTH. 

UjKm my head they placed a frnitleBa orovii. 

And put a barren sceptre in my gripe. 

Thence to be wrench’d by an nnlineal Ivandf 
No son of mine succeeding. 

ICiOBhis. 

After this period, bat under the most strict precautions ai^aiiist 
discovery, the sisters corresponded occasionally, exchanging 
letters about twice el^eiy year. Those of Lady Staunton spoke 
of her husband’s health and spirits as being deplorably uncertain; 
her own seemed also to bi^ sinking, and one of the topics on 
which she most frequently dwelt was their want of family. Sir 
George Staunton, always violent, hod taken some aversion at the 
next heir, whom he suspected of having irritate his friends 
against him during his absence; and he declared, he wpuld 
bequeath Willingham and idl its lands to an hospit^, ere that 
fetch-and-carry tell-tale should inherit an acre of it. 

** Had he but a child,” said the unfortunate wife, ** or had 
that luckless infant survived, it would be sqme motive for living 
and for exertion. But Heaven has denied us a blessing which 
we have not deserved.” 

Such complaints, in varied form, but turning frequentfy on 
the same topic, filled the letters which passed from the spacious 
but melancholy halls of Willingham, to the quiet and happy 
parsonage at Knocktarlitie. Years mednwhile rolled onaiinid 
these fruitless repinings. John, Duke of Aigyle and Greenwich, 
died iu the year 1743, universally lamented, but by none "more 
than by the Butlers, to whom his bmievolence hod heim so 
distinguished. He wto succeeded by his brother Duke Afchibald, 
with whom they had not the same intimacT^ 3 but who continued^ 
the protection which his brother had extended tovEOrds. them. 
This, indeed, became more necessary than ever 3 for, afte* the 
breaking out and suppression of the rebdJion in 1745, the pe^ 
of the country, a^^ujent to the fii^ands, was considerably 
' distiirbed. «Marauders, of men tiiat had driven to that 
desperate mode of life, quartered themselves in the fiutiresses 
nearest to the Lowlands, which were their scene of plunder; 
and there is scarce ^^len in tno romantic and now peaceable 
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fiighlaiiids of Perth, Stirling, and Djuubartonshire, where one 
or more did not take up their residence. 

• The prune p^t of ^he parish of Enocktulitie wan a certain 
Donocha na Dimaigh, or Black Duncan the Mischievous, 
whom we have already casually mentioned. This fellow hacl 
beeEk originally a tinkler, or eaird, many of whonf stroll about 
these districts; but when aU police was disorganised by the 
oivil war, he threwnip his profession, and from half thief became 
whole robber; and being generally at the head of three or four 
active young fellows, and he himself artfhl, bold, and wdl 
acquainted with the passes, he plied his new profession with 
emolummit to himself, and infinite plague to the countiy. 

All were convinced that Duncan of Knock could have put 
down his namesake Donacha any mbming he had a mind; for 
there werh in the parish a sdt of stout young men, who had 
joined Axgyle’a banner in the war under his old friend, and 
behaved very well on several occasions. And as for their 
leader, as no one doubted his courage, it was generally 8up< 
posed that Donacha had fouRd out the mode of conciliating his 
favour, a thing not very uncommon in that age and country. 
This was the more readily believed, as David Deans’s cattle 
(being the property of the DukejT were left untouched, when 
the ministeiPs cows werd carried off by the thieves. Another 
attempt was mode to renew the same act of rapine, and the 
cattle were in the act of being driven off, when Butler, laying 
his profession aside in a case of such necessity, put himself at 
the head of some of his neighbotus, and rescued the creagh, 
an eiiploit at which Deans attended in person, notwitlistanding 
his extreme old age, motmted on a Highland pony, and girded 
with an old broadsword, likening himself (for he failed not to 
arrogate the wholq merit of the expedition) to David, the son 
of J^esse, when he recovered the spoil of Ziklag from the 
Amalekito? This i^irited behaviour l&d so far a good effect, 
that Donacha dhu na Dunalgh kept his distance for some time 
tb cq|ae; and, though his diktat exploits were frequently 
spokei^of, he did not exercise any depre^tions in that part of 
country. He continued to flourish, and to be heard of 
dccasionally, until the year 1751, when, if the^fear of the second • 
David had kept him in check, &te released him from that 
restraint, ibr the venerable patriarch ol Leonard's was that 
year gathered to his fhthers. 

David Dsans died fiill of years tuid of honour. He is believed, 
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for the exact time of his birth is not hnown, to have lived up 
wards of ninety years; for he used to speak ii events as falli^ 
under his own Imbwledge, which happened about >^8 time (f 
the battle of Bothwdl Bridge. It was said that he even bore 
arms there; for once, when a drunken Jacobite laird wished for 
a Bothwell "tBrigg whig, that '‘ he might stow the lugs qut of 
his head,’* David informed hiin with a peculiar austerity of 
countenance, that, if he liked to try such .a prank, there was 
one at his elbow; and it required the interference of Butler to 
preserve the peace. 

He e3q>irod in the arms of his beloved daughter, thankful for 
all the blessings which Providence ihad vouchsafed to him while 
in this valley of strife and toil—and thankful also for the trials 
he had been visited with;»having found them, he said, needful 
to mortify that spiritual pride and confidence in his own gifts, 
which was the side on which the wily Enemy did most sorely 
beset him. He prayed in the most affecting manner for Jeanie, 
her husband, and her family, and that her affectionate duly to 
the puir auld man might purchase her length of days here, and 
happiness hereafter; ^en, in a pathetic petition, too well tiudor- 
Btood by those who knew his family circumstances, he besought 
the Shepherd of souls, while gathering his flock, not to forget 
the little one that had strayed fron» the fold, and even then 
might be in the hands of the ravening*'wolf.—He prayed for 
the national Jerusalem, that peace might be in her land, and 
prosperity in her palaces—for the welfare of the honourable 
House of Ai*gyle, and for the conversion of Duncan of E[nock< 
dunder. After this he was silent, being exhausted, nor did he 
again utter anything distinctly. Hq was heard, indeed, to 
mutter something about national defections, right-hand ex¬ 
tremes, and left-hand fallings off; but, as May He&y bhserved, 
his head was carried at the time; end it is probaUe t<hat these 
expressions occurred to him merely out of geqerah j^iiablt, and 
that he died in the full spirit of d^ty with all men. About 
anjiour afterwards he slept in <;he Lord. ^ • 

Notwithstanding her father’s advanced age, liiff deatn was a 
severe itiiock to Mrs. Butler. Much of her time ha& been 
dedicated to attmding to his health and his wishes, and ^ 
fek as if,part of her business in the world, was ended, when the 
good old man was no nmre. His wealth, which came neatly to 
fifteen hundred pounds, in disposable capital, served to raise the 
fortimes of the fiunily at the* Manse. How to dispose of this 
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mm for tiie best advantage of hia femilv, was matter of anxioue 
consideration to Bntler. ** If we put » on heritable bond, we 
shall maybe'lpse the interest; for here’s that bond over Louns- 
beck’s land,•your *&tber could neither get principal nor interest 
fcnr it-<—If we bring it into the Ainds, we shall maybe lose the 
prindpal and all, as many did in the South Sea soheme. The 
little estate of Oraigsture is in the market—it lies within two 
miles of the ManSe,*and Knock says his Grace has no thought 
to buy it. ^ut they'ask X2500, and th^ may, for it is worth 
the money; and were I to borrow the balance, the creditor 
might call it up suddenly, or in case of my death my family 
might be disti^sed.” •' 

*^And so if we had mair siller, we might buy that bonny 
pasture-ground, where the grass comes so early?” asked Jeanie. 

Certainly, my dear; and Knockdunder, who is a good judge, 
is strongly advising me-to it To be sure it is his nephew tl^t 
is selling it.” 

Awed, Keuben,” said Jeanie, “ ye maun just look up a text 
in Sowture, as ye ^d when je wanted siller before—^just look 
up a text in the Bible.” 

** Ah, Jeanie,” said Butler, laughing and pressing her hand at 
the same time, “ the best people iv these times can only work 
miracles once.” • 

**We will see,” sai^ Jeanie composedly; and going to the 
closet in which she kept her honey, her sugar, her pots of jelly, 
her vials of the more ordinary medicines, and which served 
her, in short, as a sort of store-room, she jangled vials and 
gallipots, till, from out the darkest nook, well flanked by a 
triple, row of bottles an<h jois, which she was under the neces¬ 
sity of displacing, she brought a cracked brown cann, with a 
piece of leather tie^ over the top. Its contents seemed to be 
written papers, thnist in disorder into this uncommon secre¬ 
taire. among these Jeanie brought an old clasped 

Bible, which had been David Deans’a companion in his earlier 
ufluid^ings, and which he had given to his daughter when Jiho 
failure^of his ^es had compelled him to use one of a larger 
print This she gave to Butler, who had been looking at her 
motions with some surprise, and desired hin^ to see what that . 
book could do for him. He opened.the clasps, and to his asto¬ 
nishment a parcel of £50 bank-notes dSropp^ out from betwixt 
the leaves, where they had been separately lodged, and fluttered 
upon the floor. ** I didiia think flo hae tauldiyou o’ my vreslth, 
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Reuben/' said his wife, smiling at his surprise, “till on my 
deathbed, or maybe on some family pinch; but it wsd be bettor 
laid out on yon llbuny grass-holms, thidi lyii^g useless here in 
this auld pigg.” • 

“ How on earth came ye by that siller, Jeanie 7—^Why, here 
is more than a thousand pounds,” said Butler, liflii^ up and 
coimtiug the notes. 

“If it were ten thousand, it’s a’ honestly come by,” said 
Jeanie; “and troth I kenna how muckle there is o’t, but it's a' 
there that ever I got.—^And as for how I came by it, Reuben— 
it’s weer'come by, and honestly, as I said before—^And it’s mair 
folk’s secret than mine, or ye wad*hae kend about it long syne; 
and as for onything else, I am not free to answer mair questions 
about it, and ye maun just ask me nane.” 

“Answer me but one,” said "Butler. “Is it all'freely and 
indisputably your own pioperty, to dispose of it as you think 
fit ?—Is it possible no one has a claim in so large a sum except 
you 7” 

“It was mine, free to dispoos of it as I like,” aqpwered 
Jeanie; “ and I liave disposed of it already, fr>r now it is yours, 
Reuben—^You are Bible Butler now, as well as your forbear, 
that my puir father had sic Im ill will at. Only, if ye like, I wad 
wish femie to get a gude share o’t whei\ we are gane.” 

“ Certainly, it shall be as you choose—But who on earth ever 
pitched on such a hiding-plaM for temporal treasures 7” 

“ Tiiat is just ane o’ my auld*fashioned gates, as you ca? than, 
Reuben. I thought if Donacha Dhu was to make an outbreak 
upon us, the Bible was the last thing in the house he wad 
meddle wi’—but an ony mair siller shi^d drap in, as it.is not 
unlikely, I shall e’en pay it ower to you, and ye may lay it out 
your ain way.” • 

“ And I positively must not ask you how you have oome by 
all this money!” said the clergyman. • * * 

“ Indeed, Reuben, you must not ; for if you were asking me 
very sair I wad maybe tell yod) and then I am stqe I wanlld &o 
wrong.” » 

“^t tell me,” said Butler, “is it anything that distossses 
your own mind 7”c 

There is baith weal and woe come aye world's gear, 
Reuben; but ye maun atk me naething mair—^This sill^ l^dli 
me to naething, and can nevw be spee^ bade again.” 

“ Surely,” s^ *Mr. Butler,* when he had again eoontod^ over 
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the moiMy, ae if to asBUie himself that the/iotes were real, there 
was neirer maai in the world had a wife like inme*->-a blessing 
seens to follow*her^’' 

“ Never,” Aid Jeanie, ** since the enchanted princess in the 
bairn’s iai]^ talc, that kiuned gold nobles out o’ the tae side of 
her hoffit locks, and Dutch dollars out o’ the tother. But gang 
away now, minister, and put by the siller, and dinua keep the 
notes wampishing ioi your hand that gate, or I shall wish them 
in the brown pigg again, for fear we get a black cast about 
them— we*n ower near the hills in these times to be thought to 
hae siller in the house. And, besides, ye maun gree wi’ Kuock- 
dunder, that has the Belling o* the hinds; and dinna you bo 
simple and let him ken o’ this windfa’, but keep him to the very 
lowest penny, as if ye had to borrow sill^ to make the price u{>.” 

In the last a^onition, Jeahie showed distinctly, that, 
although she did not understand how to secure the money 
which came into her hands otherwise thou by saving and hoard- 
iug it, yet she had some part of her father David’s shrewdness, 
evcBi upon worldly subjects. And Beuben Butler was a prudent 
man, and went and did even as liis wife had advised him. 

The news quickly went abroad into the parish that the 
minister had bought Craigstiure ; and 4bme wished him joy, and 
some “ were sorry it had, gdne out of the auld name.” How¬ 
ever, his clerical brethren, uuderstandiug that he w:i8 under the 
necessity of going to Edinburgh about the ensuing Whitsunday, 
to get together David Deans’s cash to make up the purchase- 
in(mey of his new acquisition, took the opportunity to name him 
their delegate to the General Assembly, or Convocation of the 
Scottish,Church, whicli takbs place ustmlly in the latter end of 
the mouth of May. 


CHAPTER FORTY-NINTH. 


But who Is this f what thing of sea or laud— 
Female of mx it seems— 

That so bedeck’d, oinate, and gay, ^ 
Comes this way sailing I 

•MiuroK. 


Not long after the incident of the ^ible and the bank-notes, 
fortune Aowdd that she could surpriso Mis ^itler as well aa 
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her husband. The njiinister, in order to accomplish the Tarious 
pieces of business which his unwonted visit to Edinburgh ren- 
dered necessary, had been under thb nec^ity^of 8etting40ut 
from home in the latter end of the month of February, conclud¬ 
ing justly that he would find the space betwixt his departure 
and the term of Whitsunday (24th May) short enough for the 
purpose of bringing forward those various debtors of old David 
Deans, out of whose purses a considerable part of the price of 
his new purdmse was to be made good. 

Jeanie was thus in the unwonted situation of inhabiting a 
lonely house, and she felt yet more solitary from the death of 
the good old man who used to dmde her cares with her husband. 
Her children were her principal resource, and to them she paid 
constant attention. > 

It happened a day or two &fber Butler’s departure that, while 
she was engaged in some domestic duties, she heard a dispute 
among the young folk, which, being maintained with obstinacy, 
appeared to call for her interference. All came to their natural 
umpire with their complaints. Femie, not yet ten years old, 
charged Davie and Beubie with an attempt to take away her 
book by force; and David and Reuben replied, the elder, “ That 
it was not a tok for Tbmie to read,” and il^uben, “ That it 
was about a bad woman.” 

Where did you get the book, ye little liempie V* said Mrs. 
Butler. “How dare ye touch papa’s books when he is away?” 

But the little lady, holding fast a sheet of crumpled paper, 
declared ** It was none o’ papa’s books, and May Hettly had 
taken it off the muckle cheese which come from Inverarafor, 
as was veiy natural to suppose, a friendly intercoupie, with 
interchange of mutual dvilities, was kept up from time to time 
between Mrs. Dolly Dutton, now Mrs. MacCorktndale, and her 
former friends. 

Jeanie toolr the subject of contention out of tile child’s hand, 
to satisfy herself of the propriety of her studies; but how much 
<was she struck when she r&d upon the title of the broadride- 
sheet, **The Last Speech, Confession, and Dying;,Words of 
Margaret MacCraw, or Murdoakso]i,.executed on B^ualpee Hill, 

near Carlisle, < the-day of-1737.” It WajS, indeed) 

one'of those papers which Archibald had bought at JUa^iilgtown, 
when he monopoliseif the pedlar’s stock, which DoUy bad thrust 
into her trunk out of sheet economy. One or two oc^iief^ it 
seems, had resiained in her Tepositories at InvwBiy, till she 
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chanced to need them in packing a cheese, which, as a veiy 
superior production, was, sent, in the way of c^vil challenge, to 
thS daily at Enocktarlitie. 

The title ot this paper, so strangely fallen into the ymy hands 
.from which, in well-meant respect to her feelings, it-h^ been 
so long detained, was of itself sufficiently startl^; but the 
nanratiye itself was so interesting, that Jeanie, sha^g herself 
loose from the childreh, ran upstairs to her own apartment, and 
bolted the door, to peruse it without interruption. 

The narratiye, which appeared to haye been drawn up, or at * 
least corrected, by the clergyman who attended this unhappy 
woman, stated the crime for ^hieh she suffered to have b^ 
“her active part in that atrocious robbery and murder, com¬ 
mitted near two years since ne^ Hdltwhistle, for which the 
notorious Frank Levitt was committed for trial at Lancaster 
assizes. It was supposed the evidence of the accomplice Thomas 
Tuck, commonly called Tyburn Tom, upon which the woman 
had been convicted, would weigh equally heavy against him; 
although many were inclined t^ think it was Tuck himself who 
had struck the fatal blow, according to the dying statement of 
Meg Mindockson.” 

Alter a circumstantial account of* the crime for which she 
suffered, there was a brie/ sketch of Margaret’s life. It was 
stated that she was a Scotchwoman by birth, and married a 
soldier in the Oameronian regiment—^that she long followed the 
camp, and had doubtless acquired in fields of battle, and similar 
Bcenee, that ferocity and love of plunder for whicdi she had been 
afterwards distinguished—tliat her husband, having obtained 
his disehorge, bec^e servant to a beneficed clergyman of high 
situation and character in Lincolnshire, and that she acquired 
the confidence and esteem of that honourable family. She had 
lost this many years after her husband’s death, it was stated, in 
consequened of ednniving at the irregularities of her daughter 
wi^ the heir of the family, added to the suspicious circumstances 
attending the birth of a c^ild, wldch was strongly suspected to 
hate met with firal play, in order to preserve if possible, the 
girl’s Teputatum. After tins ifiie had 1^ a wandering life both 
in Fhtglaod ORd Scotland, under colour 8ometiir.es of telling for¬ 
tunes, sotoStimes of driving a trade in smuggled wares, but, f%t 
fiict, reviving stolen goods, and ocoasioi^y aeriycly joining in 
the exploitiqf % which they Obtained. Many of hia erimes 
Ae boosted of after conviction, and therwwas one oixeuin- 
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atance for which she a^emed to feel a mixture of joy end oeca- 
aional compunction. When she waa residing in the eubuxfaa of 
Edinburgh during the preceding summer, a.girl> 'who had been 
seduced one of her oonfederates, was intrusted to her charge, 
and in her house delivered of a male infant. Her daughter, 
whose mind was in a state of derangement ever ^ce ahe had 
lost her own child, according to the criminal’s account, carried 
off the poor girl’s infant, taking it for het own, of the reality of 
whose death she at times could not be persuaded^ 

Margaret Murdockson stated that she, for some time, believed 
her daughter had actually destroyed the infant in her mad fits, 
and that she gave the father to understand so, but afterwards 
learned that a female stroller had got it from her. She showed 
some compunction at having separated mother and child, especi¬ 
ally as the mother had nearly suffered death, being condemned, 
on the Scotch law, for the supposed murder of her infant. 
When it was asked wliat possible interest she could have had in 
exposing the unfortunate girl to suffer for a crime she had not 
committed, she asked, if they thought she was going to put her 
own daughter into trouble to save another? She did not know 
w'hat the Scotch law would have done to her for canying the 
child away. This answer was by no means satisfactOiy to the 
clergyman, and he discovered, by dose examination, that she had 
a deep and revengeful hatred against the young person whom 
she had thus iujured. But the paper intimated, that, whatever 
besides she had communicated upon this subject was confided by 
her in private to the worthy and reverend j4rchdeaoon who had 
bestowed such particular pains in affording her spiritual as8ist< 
once. The broadside went on to intimate, that, after hiy* execuo 
tion, of whidi the particulaxs wes'o givoi, her daughter, the 
insane person mentioned more thau onoe^^d vrlio waa^generally 
known by the name of Madge Wildfire, had been veKy iU-used 
by the populacei under the belief that she waeka'sorieress, and an 
accomplice in her mother’s crimes, and had beea^^th difficoUy 
.escued by the prompt interference of the police^ « 

Such (for we omit moral reflections, and all that may seem 
unneceesaxy to the explanation of our story) vraa the ^nor of 
the broad^e. To Mis. Butler it contained intelligence jqi toe 
'highest importance, since it seemed tolafford the most uaeqm* 
v(^ proof of her sister’s , innocence respecting .the crime fiir 
whidi she had so nearly suffered. It is tniSb sdtoer she ner 
her husband, bgt even her &ther, had ever belied her capable 

r • S. 
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of touching her infant with an unkind band when in possession 
of reason; but there was a darkness on the sulgeot, and 
what might'have .happened in a moment of insanity was dread- 
M to tbhik'upon. Besides, whatever was their own conviction, 
they had no means of establishing Effie’s innocence to* the world, 
wbicb^ according to the tenor of this fugitive publication, was 
BOW at length completely manifested by the dying confession of 
the person chiefly interested in concealing it. 

After thanking God for a discovery so dear to her feelings, 
Mrs. Butler began to consider what use she should make of it. * 
To have shown it to her husband would have been her fust 
impulse; but, besides that was absent from home, and the 
mattw too delicate to be the subject of correspondence by an 
indifferent penwoman, Mrs. Butler rebollected that he was'not 
possessed or the information nec^sary to form a judgment upon 
the occasion; and that, adhering to the rule which she had 
ccHDsidered as most advisable, she had best transmit tho infor¬ 
mation immediately to her sister, and leave her to adjust with 
her hufband the mode in which th^ should avail themselves of 
it. Accordingly, she despatched a special messenger to Glasgow 
with a packet, enclosing the Confession of Margaret Murdock- 
son, addressed, as usual, under covcT,*to Mr. Whiterose of York. 
She expected, with an:d<>ty, an answer, but none arrived in tho 
usual course of post, and she was left to imagine how many 
various causes might accou:tt for Lady Staunton’s silence. She 
b^an to be half sony that she had parted with the printed 
piiper, both for fear of its having fallen into bad hands, and 
from the desire of regaining the document which might be 
essential to establish her* sister’s innocence. She was even 
doubting whether she had not better commit the whole matter 
to her husband’s cedsideration, when other incidents occurred 
to divert her purpose. 

, Jeanie is^a favourite, and we beg her pardon for still 
usjpg the friniliar title) hod walked down to the searside with 
her i)lu?Aren ope morning after breakfast, when the boys, whcee 
sight was more discriminating than hers, exclaimed, that “ the 
C^frju’s coach and six was coming right for the shore, with 
la&B in it.” Jeanie instinctively b^t her eyee.)on the approach¬ 
ing boal^ and became soon sensible that ^ere were two female 
m.theei^} seated beside the gracious ^Duh^an, who acted as 
pilots ft was a point of politeness jto walk towards the landiug- 
plaoe,.^h3i <»der to receive them, espedally as she saw that the 
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Captain of Enockdundei- was upon honour and ceremony. Hia 
piper was in the bow of the boat, sending forth munc^ which 
one half sounded the better that the other wae drbvnoi^ tl!b 
wares and the breeze. Moieorer, he himself had his bri^tdier 
wig newly frizzed, his bonnet (he hod algured the oocked-hat) 

. decorated with Saint George's red cross, his uniform mdimted 
as a captain of militia, the Duke's flag with the boar's head 
displayed—all intimated parade and gala. 

As Mrs. Butler approached the lading-place, i^e observed 
*the Japtain hand the ladies ashore with marks of great atten¬ 
tion, and the parties advanced towards her, the Captain a few 
steps b^ore the two ladies, of whom the taller and elder leaned 
on tiie shoulder of tlie other, who seemed to be an attendant 
or servant. ‘ , 

As they met, Duncan, his best, most important, and deepest 
tone of Highland civility,/* pegged leave to introduce to Mrs. 
Putler, Lady—eh—eh—I hao forgotten your leddyship's 
name I” 

** Never mind my name, sir,” fioid the lady; “ I trust Mrs. 

Butler will be at no loss. The Duke’s letter”-^And, as she 

observed Mrs. Butler look^confiised, she said again to Duncan 
something sharply, “Did you not s^nd the letter last night, 
sir 1” f 

** In troth and I didna, and I crave your leddyship's pardon; 
but you see, matam, I thought it would do as wed to-tay, 
pecause Mrs. Putler is never taen out o’ sorts—never—and tibe 
coach was out fishing—and the gig was gane to Greenock for a 

cag of prandy—and-^-Put here’s his Grace’s letter.” 

** Give it m^ sir,” said the lady, t&ing it out of Ms hand; 

“ since you have not found it convenient to do me the flavour 
to send it before me, 1 will ddiver it mysdf.” 

Mrs. Butler looked with great atteniimi, and a^fsertain dubi¬ 
ous feeling of deep interest, on the lady, whd thus expressed 
herself with authority over man of authority, and to wh^ 
mandates he seemed to submit, resigning the Jlettor ^th a 
** Just as your leddyship is pleased to order it.” • 

The lady was rather above Hie middle size, beauldfblly made, 
t|^ottgh something mAonpoi/ni^ with a haiM arm exquisite^ 
formed.* Her manner,was easy, dIgniM, and commanding, 
and seemed to ev&ce high hirih and the habits of ^vat^ 
flociety. She wore a travelling drees—a beaver hat, and a 

veil .of Flanden^lfce. Two footmmi, in rhh liveties, wltio got ^ 
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oat of the barge, end lifted out a trunk and portmanteau, 
appeared to,belong to her suite. • 

“ As yoi^ did mot receive the letter, madam, 'which fdiould 
have served for my introduction—for I presume you are Mrs. 
Butler—I will not present it to you till you are so good as to 
admit* me into your house without it” 

“To pe sure, ma^,” said Kuockdunder, “ye couna doubt 
Mrs. Putler will do wat—Mrs. Putler, this is Lady—Lady— 
these tanmed Southern names rin out o* my head like a stane 
trowling down hUl-^put I believe she is a Scottish woman pom 
—the mair our credit—and f presume her leddyship is, of the 
house of”- 

“ The Duke of Argyle knows my jamily very well, sir,” said 
the ladyj in a tone which seemed designed to silence Duncan, 
or, at any rate, which had that effect completely. 

There was something about the i^ole of this stranger’s ad- 
rliess, and tone, and manner, which acted upon Jennie’s fediugs 
like the illusions of a dream, that tease us with a puzzling 
approaeh to reality. Somcthil^ there was of her sister in the ■ 
gait and manner of the stranger, as well as in the sound of her 
voice, and something also, when, lifting her veil, she showed 
features, to which, changpd Us they were in expression and 
complexion, she could not but attach many remembrances. 

The stranger was turned of thirty certainly; but so well were 
her personal charms assisted by the power of dress, and arrange¬ 
ment of ornament, that she might well have passed for one-and< 
twenty. And her behaviour was so steady and so compoaod, 
tliat, as often as Mrs. JJutler perceived f&ew some point of 
resemblance to her unfortunate sister, so often the sustained 
self-command and absolute composure of the stranger destroyed 
the ideas which beg&n to arise in her imagination. She led the 
way silently Jx)wards the Jdanse, lost in a confdsion of reiiec- 
ti^, and tmstihg the letter with which she was to be there 
iutrusted, would afford her satisfactory 6iiq[)lanation of what was 
a raost*puzdutg and embarrassing scene. 

The 4ady maintained in the meanwhile the manners of a 
stranger of rank. She admired the various points of view like 
one who has studied nature, and the best reprftentations of a||». 
At length she took notice of the diildreik , 

“These are two fine young mountaineers-^Yours, madam, I 
presume 7” 

yoh. vu, 2 k 
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Jdanie replied in the affirmative. The. stranger mghed, and 
sighed once more as they were presented to her by name. 

“ Come here, Femie,” said Mrs. Butler, “ and h&l^ your head 

«.*v » 

up. 

“ What is your daughter’s name, madam V’ said the lady. 

, “ Euphemia, madam,” answered Mra Butler. " 

“ I thought the ordinary Scottish contractiou of the name 
had been Effiereplied the stranger, in s' tone which went to 
Jeruie’s heart; for in that single word there wa»more of her 
sister-—more of lang ayne ideas—than in aU the reminiscences 
which her own heart had anticipated, or the i^tures and manner 
of tlie stnmgcr had suggested. ^ 

When they reached the Manse, the lady gave Mrs. Butler the 
letter which she had token out .of the hands of Knockdimder; 
and as »>he gave It she pressed her hand, adding aloud, “ Per¬ 
haps, madam, you will have the goodness to get me a little 
milk.” 

“ And mo a drap of the gr<^-peard, if you please, Mrs. Putler,” 
added Dimcan. , ^ 

Mrs. Butler withdrew; but, deputing to May Hettly and to 
David the supply of the strangers' wonts, she hastened into her 
own room to r^ the letter. The envelope was addressed in the 
Duke of Argyle’s hand, and requested Mrs. Butler’s attentions 
and civility to a lady of rank, a particular friend of his late 
brother, !l^dy Staunton of Willingham, who, being recom¬ 
mended to drink goats’ whey by the physicians, was to honour 
the Lodge at Roseueath witii her residence, while her husband 
m.ade a short tour Scotland. But within the same cover, 
which had been given Lady Staunton unsealed, was a^letter 
from that Luly, intended to prepare her sister for nt'eetii^ her, 
and which, but for the Captain’s negligence^ she i light to have 
received on the preceding evening It stat^ that the news in 
Jeanie’s last letter had been so interMting to lier hut^band, that 
he was determined to inquire, farther into the confession m^e 
alf'Carlislc, and the fate of that poor innocent^ and tha^ as he 
hud been in some degree suceessful, she had, by the mostearaeut 
entreaties, extorted rather than obtoined ^ permission, ginder 
p^mise of obserring the moat stiiot i^guito, to sprad a we^ 
or two with her sister, or in her neighbourhood, while he was 
prosecuting researdtes, to whidi (though it aj^iea^ to her ve^ 
vainly) hcuseemed to attadi {«ome hopes of success. 

There was postscript, desiring that Jeanie would trust to 
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Lady S. Ijie management of their intercoime, and be eonteut 
vith aaaentiiig to whaJi aba should propose.* After reading and 
ligain reajiflg the letter, Mrs. Butler huiried down stairs, 
divided betwixt the fear of betraying her secret, and the desire 
to throw herself upon her sister’s neck. Effie received her with 
a glftnce at once affectionate and cautionary, and immediately 
proceeded to speak. 

** I have bei telling Mr.-, Oaptain —, this gentleman, 

Mrs. Butler; that if you could accommodate me with an apart¬ 
ment in your house, and a place for Ellis to sleep, and for the 
two men, it would suit me ^better than the Lodge, which his 
Grace has so kindly placed at my disposal. 1 am advised I 
should reside as near where tlie goal^ f<^ as possible.’* • 

“ I have peen assuring my l^ddy, Mrs. Putler,” said Dunmn, 
** that’ though it could not discommode you to receive any of his 
Gioee’s visitors or mine, yet she had mooch petter stay at the 
Lodge j and for the gaits, the creatures can be fetched there, in 
respect it is mair fitting thc^ suld wait upon her lieddyship, than 
she upon the like o’ them.” * 

“ By no means derange the goats for me,” said Lady Staun¬ 
ton ; I am certain the milk must much better here.” And 
this she said with langipd negligence, as one whose slightest 
intimation of humour is to bear down ^1 argument. 

Mrs. Butler hastened to intimate, that her house, sucli as it 
was, was heartily at the disposal of Lady Staunton; but the 
Cap^n continued to remons^te. 

** The Duke,” he said, “ had written”— 

** I will settle all that with his Grace”—^ 

** And there were the tfings hod been sent down frae Glasco”— 
“ Anything necessary might bo sent over to the Parsonage 
—She would beg the favour of Mrs. Butler to show her aii 
apartment^ ^d of the Capj^ to havo her trunks, etc., sent over 
from Bosencath.*’ 

^,So she courtesied off poor Duncfin, who departed, sayiiig^in 
his seceet son], ** Cot tamn her Engli^ impudence!—she 
possession of ibe minister’s house as an it were her —and 

speaks to shentlemens as if they were poiinden servants^ and pe 
tamned to hm* 1—^And there’s the deer that ^vfbs shot too—^tiit 
we will send it ower to the Manse, whilk yQjH pe put dvil, see¬ 
ing,I hae, prought worthy Mrs. Putler sic a liiskmahoy.”—And 
with these kind mtentions, he went to the ||hore to give his 
order^ accordingly. * • 
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In tho meantime, the^teeeting of the sisters was as affectiou> 
ate as it 'wras extraordinary, and each evinced her fedings in 
the vray proper to her chapter. Jeanie was ad jnuch ovei^ 
come by wonder, and even by awe, that her fSeelings were deep, 
stunning, and almost overpowering. Effie, on the other hand, 
wept, laughed, sobbed, screamed, and clapped her hands for 
joy, all in the space of five minutes, givi^ way at once, and 
without reserve, to a natural excessive vivacity of temper, which 
no one, however, knew better how to restrain under the rules 
of artificial breeding. 

After an hour had passed like moment in their expressions 
of mutual affection. Lady Staunton observed the Captain walk> 
ing^with impatient steps below the window. *‘That tiresome 
Highland fool has returned upon^ our hands,” she said. - 1 will 
pmy him to grace us with his absence.” 

“ Hout no! hout no!” said Mrs. Butler, in a tone of entreaty; 
“ ye maiinna affront the Captain,” 

“Affront?” said Lwiy Staunton ; “nobody is ever afiPronted 
at what I do or say, iny dear. ' However, I will enduno him, 
since yon think it propei'.” 

The Captain was accordingly graciously requested by Lady 
Staunton to remain during dinner^ During this visit his 
studious and punctilious complaisance tcfwards the lady of rank 
was happily contrasted by the cavalier air of civil fhmiliarily 
in which he indulged towards the minister’s wife. 

“ I have not been able to pervade Mrs. Butler,” said Lady 
Staunton to t]\jB Captain, dunng the interval when Jeanie had 
left the parlour, “io let me t^k of^ making "any recompense 
for storming her housiy and garrisoning it in the ^y 1 have 
done,” 

“ Doubtless, matam,” said the Captain,it wad ill pecome 
Mrs. Putler, wha is a very decent, pody, to m^k^ any such 
sharge to a lady who comes from my house,^ or his Grace’s, 
w|;ii(3i is the same thing.—^And speaking of garrisons, in the 
year forty-five, I was poot with a garrison of twenfy of fiiy lads 
in the house of Inver-Qany, whiUc had near been mfiiappily, 

for*’——1- • 

c “ I'beg your iiardon, sir—But I wish 1 could think of some 
way of indemnifying fl^ good lady.** 

“0, no need Sf intem^ying at aU—no trouble for hm*, 
nothing at all-^^o, peing in- the house of Invar-Oarry, and the 
people about it being uncanny, I doubted tbe warst^ and”;- 
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'*Do you happen to know, sir/' said Lady Staunton, “ if any 
of these two lads, these young Butlen, I mean, show any tom 
•for the army r • * 

“ Coul<h not hay, indeed, my loddy,” replied Knookdunder— 
So^ I knowing the people to pe unchancy, and ^ot to lippen 
to, %nd hearing a pibroch in the wood, I pegnn to pid my lads 

look to their flints, and then”- 

**For,” said Lady Staunton, with the most nithless disregard 
to the namtiye which she mangled by these interruptions, 

“ if that should be the case, it should cost Sir Qeorge but tiie 
asking a pair of colours for one of them at the War-Office, since 
we haye dways supported government, and never had occasion 
to trouble ministers.” 

And if you please, my leddy,” «aid Duncan, who began to 
find Bomer savour in this proposal, as I hae a braw weel-growii 
lad of a nevoy, ca’d Duncan MacGilligan, that is as pig as paith 
the Putler paims putten thegither. Sir George could ask a pair 
for him at the same time, and it wad pe put ae asking for a’.” 

Lady Staunton bnly answered this hint with a well-bred stare, 
whicll gave no sort of encouragement. 

Jeanie, who now returned, was lost in amazement at the 
wonderful difference betwixt the iielpless and despairing girl, 
whom she had seen stretched on a flock-bed in a dungeon, 
expecting a violent and disgraceful death, and last as a forlorn 
exile upon the midnight beach, with the elegant, well-bred, 
beautiful woman before her. The features, now that her sister’s 
veil was laid aside, did not appear so extremely different, as the 
whole manner, expression, look, and bearing. Jn outside show. 
Lady Staunton seemed ccompletely a creature too soft and fair 
for sorrow to have touched; so mueff accustomed to havo all 
her whims complied with by those around her, that she seemed 
to expect she should even be saved the trouble of forming them; 
and so totally ynacqiminted -with contradiction, that she did not 
even use the tone of self-will, since to breathe a wish was to 
^ve it fulfilled. She made no ceremony of ridding hersejf of 
Duntsm as ^on as the evening approached; but complimented 
him out of the house under pretext of fiitigne, with the utmost 
noti&hatano$, ^ . • 

When they were alone, her sister could not help expresaing « 
hier wonder at the sdf-possession with which Lady Staunton 
sustained her part 

** I daresay you are soipnseA at iV’ said Lady Staunton 
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composedly; “ for you, my dear Jeanie, hare been truth itsdf 
from your cradle upwards; but you must remember that I am 
a liar of fifteen yeaih’ standing, and therefore must «by this timei 
be used to my character." ** 

In fact, during the feverish tumult of feriings excited during 
the two or thrm first days, Mrs. Uutler thought her sister’s 
manner-wah completely contradictoiy of the desponding tone 
which pervaded her correspondence. She was moved to tears, 
indeed, by the sight of her father’s grave, marked ipy a modest 
ston , recording his piety and integrity; but lighter impres¬ 
sions and associations hud also power over her. She amused 
herself with visiting the daily, in which she had so long been 
assistant, and was so near discovering herself to May Hettly, 
by betraying her acquaintance with the celebrated receipt for 
Dunlop cheese, that ^e I'ompared herself to Bedreddiil Hassau, 
whom the vizier, his father-in-law, discovered by his superlative 
skill in composing cream-tarts with pepper in them. But when 
the novelty of such avocations ceased to amuse her, she showed 
to her sister but too plainly, thqt the gaudy colouring with 
which she veiled her unhappiness afforded as little real comfort, 
as the gay uniform of the soldier when it is drawn over his 
mortal wound. There were 'moods and moments, in which her 
despondence seemed to exceed oven that which she herself had 
described in her letters, and which too Veil convinced Mrs. 
Butler how little her sister’s lot, which in appearance was so 
brilliant, was in reality to be envied. 

There was one source, however, from which Lady Staunton 
derived a pure degree of pleasura Gifted in every partieulaT 
with a higher degree of imagination than that of her sister,^ she 
was an admirer of the Bbauties of nature^ a taste which com¬ 
pensates many evils to those who happen to e]\}oy it. Here 
her character of a fine lady stopped short, where she ought 
to have • ^ . • *' * 

Scream’d at ilk cleugh, aad screech’d at ilka how, 

.. As loud as she had seen the worrie^ow. ' 

• * 

On the oontrsiy, with the two boys for her guides, she undertook 
. long and fatiguing walks among the neighbouring mountimis, 
to lisit'glens, lalm, waterfidls, or whatever scenes of natural 
wonder or b^uly lay conceal^ among tlieir receaaes. It is 
.Wordsworth, I thin(, who, talking of an old man under diffi< 
culties, remarks, with a singuldr attention to nature. 
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-whether it waa oare that epiur’d hlnv^ 

Ood only knows; but to tbe^eiy last, 

He had lightwt foot in EimerdaJe. 

• * • 

In the «aiu6 "manner, languid, liatless, and unhappy, within 
dooiB, at times even indicsating something which approached 
near^to contempt of the homely accommodations her sister's 
house, although she instantly endeavoured, by a thousand 
kindnesseB, to atone for such ebuUifcions of spleen, Lady Staun> 
ton appear^ to feel interest and energy while in the open air, 
and traversing the mountain landscapes |n society with the two 
boys, whose ears she delighted with stories of what she hod seeu 
in other countries, and wha4 slie had to show them at Willing¬ 
ham Manor, And they, on the other hand, excited themselves 
in doing the honours of Dumbartonshire to the lady who seemed 
so kind, insomuch that tlierepwas scarce a glen in the neigh¬ 
bouring hills to which they did not introduce her. " 

Upon one of these excursions, while Beuto was otherwise 
employed, David alone acted as Lady Staunton's guide, and 
promised to show her a casque ia the hills, grander and higher 
than ^y they had yet visited. It was a walk of five long miles, 
and over rough ground, varied, however, and cheered, by 
mountain views, and i>eeps now «f the firth and its isl^ds, 
now of distant lakes, now of rocks and precipices. The scene 
itself, too, when the^ reached it, amply rewarded the labour of 
the walk. A single shoot carried a considerable stream over 
the face of a black rock, which contrasted strongly in colour 
with the white tbam of the cascade, and, at the depth of about 
twoity feet, another rock intercepted the view of the bottom of 
the fall. The water, wheeling out far beneath, swept round 
the *orag, wliich thus bounded their view, and tumbled down 
the rocky glen in a torrent of foam. Those who love nature 
always desire tq penetrate into its utmost recesses, and Lady 
Stauntoft aske;^ David whether there was not some mode of 
gaining a view of the abyss at the foot of the fall. He said that 
be k]|ew a station on a shelf en the farther side of the i^tcr- 
rock, from which the whole waterfall yras visible, but 
that we'load to it was steep and slippery and dangerouSk Bent, 
hoiilever, on gratifying her curiosity, she desired him to lead the^ 
w%y; and acoordi^ly he did so ovfir ersj} &d stone, anxiqpsly ^ 
pointing out to her the resting-idac^ where she ought to step, 
ibr their mode of advancing soon ceased *to he walkiug, and 
became sorambling. 
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In this manner, dinginig like sea-birds to the face of the rock, 
ihey ‘were enabled at length to turn round it, and came full in* 
front of the fall, 'which here had a mdst tremendous aspectf 
boiling, roaring, and thundering with unceasing dlin, into a 
black cauldron, a hundred feet at least bdow them, whidi 
resembled the crater of a volcano. The noise, the dashing of 
the waters, which gave an unsteady appearance to all around 
them, the trembling even of the huge crag on which they stood, 
the precariousness of their footing, for there was gcarce room 
for chem to stand on- the slielf of rock which they had thus 
attained, had so powerful an effect on the senses and imagina¬ 
tion of Lady ^unton, that she celled out to David she was 
falling, and would in fact have dropped from the crag had he 
not caught hold of her. The boy was bold and stout of his 
age—st^l he was but f urteen ^ears old, and as his 'assistance 
gave no confidence to Lady Staunton, she felt her situation 
become really x}erilous. The chance was, that, in the appalling 
novelty of the circumstances, he might have caught the infection 
of her panic, in which case it is rlikely that both must^ have 
perished. She now screamed with terror, though without hope 
of calling any one to her assistance. To her amazement, ^ 
scream was answered by a*whistle from above, of a tone so 
clear and shrill, that it was heard evdn ^id the noise of the 
waterfall 

In this moment of terror and perplexity, a human lace, black, 
and having grizzled hair hanging down o'ver the forehead and 
cheeks, and mixing with mustaches and a beard of the some 
colour, and as .much matted and tangled, looked down on them 
from a broken part of the rock above. • 

''It is the Enemy!” said the boy, who had very nearly 
become incapable of supporting Lady Stauntop. 

" No, no,” she exclaimed) inaccessible to supernatural terrois, 
and restored to fhe presence of mind of which she hiid been de* 
prived by the danger of her situation, “ it is a man—For God*B 
sake, my friend, help us I” * , * 

The fime glu«d at them, but mode no answer * in.a ftecond 
or two afterwards, anotiier, that of a young lad, appear^ bmde 
the first, equally syrart and begrimed, but having tangled black 
haiQ descending in elf-lod^ which gave an air of wildness and 
ferociiy to the whole eSpr^ion of the oountmiance. 

’ Staimton repeated her entreaties, clinging to the rock wim 
more energy, as she found that, frw the supersldtioiis terror of * 
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her guid^ he became incapable of supporting heir. Her words 
* were prol^bly drowned in the roar of the. billing stream, for, 
•though Bfae«ob^prved*the lips of the young being whom she 
supplicatdh move as he spoke in reply,'not a word reached 
her ear. * 

^moment afterwards it appeared he had not mistaken the 
nature of her supplication, which, indeed, was easy to be under¬ 
stood firom her situation and gestures. The younger apparition 
d^ppeare(^ and immediately after lowered a ladder of twisted 
osiers, about eight feet in length, and made signs to David to 
hold it last wMe the lady ascended. Despair gives* courage, 
and finding herself in this fearful predicament, Lady Staunton 
did notiiositate to risk the ascent by the precarious means which 
this accommodation afforded* and^* carefully assisted by the 
person who had thus providentially como to her aid, she reached 
the summit in safety. She did not, however, even look around 
her until she saw her nephew lightly and actively follow her 
example, although there was now no one to hold the ladder fast. 

' When she saw him safe sho«looked round, and could not help 
shudefering at the place and company in which she foimd herself. 
They were on a sort of platform of rock, surrounded on eVeiy * 
side by precipices, or overhanging* cliffs, and which it would 
have been scarce possibltf for any research to have discovered, os 
It did not seem to be commanded by any accessible i) 08 itiou. 
It was ^tartly covered by a huge fragment of stone, which, haying 
fallen from the clifih above, had been intercept^ by others in 
Its descent, and jammed so as to serve for a sloping roof to the 
farther part of the broad shelf or platform on which they stood. 
A quantity of withered -moss and leaves, strewed beneath this 
rude and wretched shelter, showed the lairs,—they could not be 
termed the beds,—pf those who dwelt in this eyrie, for it deserved 
no other name. Of these, two were before Lady Staunton. 
One, the «a&ie .who had afforded siich timely assistance, stood 
upri^t before them, a tall, lathy, young savage; his dress a 
httter^ plud and philabeg, no* shoes, no stocl^gs, no haPor 
bonne^ the place of the last being supplied by his hair, twisted 
and matted like the glOibe of the ancient wild Irish, and, like 
theiilfa, forming a natural thick-set stout enough to bear off the 
cut of a 8W€^ Yet the eyes of the lad were keen tdid 
sparkling; his gesture firee and noble, like that of all savages. 
He took little notice of David Butler, but gazed vjth wonder on 
La4y Staunton, as a being 'different probaMy m dress, and 
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aupmor b beauty, to auythiug he had ever beheld. The cdd 
man, whose face th^ had first seen, remained recumbmxt in the 
same posture as when he had first lookeSl dovgi on them, onl^ 
his face was turned towards them as he lay and lookfid up with 
a lazy and listless apathy, which iSelied the general expression 
of his dark and rugged features. He seemed a very tallyman, 
but was scarce better clad than the younger. He had on a loose 
Lowland greatcoat, and ragged tartan trewtf or pantaloons. 

All around looked singularly wild and unpropitioun BeneaJjh 
the brow of the incumbent rock was a charcoal fire, on which 
there was a still working, witli bellows, pincers, hammers, a 
movable anvil, and other smith’s tools; three guns, with two 
or three sacks and barrels, were disposed against thcf wall of 
rock, under shelter of th8 superincumbent crag; a dirk and 
two swords, and a Loci aber axe' lay scattered around the fire, 
of which the red glare cast a ruddy tinge on the precipitous 
foam and mist of the cascade. The lad, when he had satisfied 
his curiosity with staring at Lady Staunton, fetched on earthen 
jar and a honi'Cup, into which t he poured some spiri^ ap* ’ 
parently hot from tho still, and offered them successivdy to the 
lady and to the boy. Both declined, and the young savage 
quaffed off the draught, wl^ich could not amount to leas them 
three ordinary glasses. . He then fet^e^ another ladder from 
the comer of the cavern, if it could be termed so, adjusted it 
against the transverse rock, which served as a .roof, altd made 
signs for the lady to ascend it, while he held it fast below. She 
did so, and found hersdf on the top of a broad rock, near the 
brink of the chasm into which the brook pi-ecipitates itself. 
She could see the crest of the torrent fttmg loose down the, rock, 
like the mane of a wild horse, but without having any view of 
the lower platform from which she had ascepded. 

David was x\pt suffered to mount so easily; the lad, from 
sport or love of mischief, shook the ladder a good as he 
ascended, and seemed to enjo^ the terror of young Butler, so 
tliKt, when they had both coine up, they looked eac|}, otHhr 
with no frien^y eyes. Neither, howerver, spoke.* Thq yoimg ^ 
caird, or tinker, or gipsy, with a good deal of attention, assisted 
Lady Staunton a veiy perilous asoeut which she half still 
txf euoounter, and they were followed by David Butlei^ until 
all three sto^ defv of^tbe ravine on the side of a mountaip^ 
whose sides jrere covered with heather and sheets of loose 
shingle. So narrew was the ^lasm out of which they ascended, 
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thftt, unless when thqr were on the vtffy veiige, the eye passed 
to the oth^ side without perceiving the existence of a rent so' 
feaifhl, and aotl)^ whs seen of the cataract^ tiiough its deep 
hosree v<ddb was still heard. 

Lady Staunton, freed fix>m the danger of rock and river, had 
now a new subject of anxiety. Her two guides confronted each 
other with angry countenances; for David, though yoimger by 
two years at leais^ and much shorter, was a stoyt, well-set, and 
very bold bqy. 

“ You are the blaok-coat’s son of £nocktarlitie/’ said the 
young caird; “ if you come here again. Til pitch you down 
the hnn like a foot-ball.” • 

** Ay, lad, ye are very short to be sae laug,” retorted young 
Butler undauntedly, and measuring his opjjonent’s height with 
an undismayed eye; 1 am thinking you are a gUlie 6f Black 

Donacha; you come down the glen, we’ll shoot you like a 
wild buck. ” 

You may tell your fhther,” said the lad, that the leaf on 
the tiiyber is the last he sball*see—we will hoc amends for the 
mischief he has done to us.” 

. ** I hope he will live to see mony simmers, and do ye muckle 
mair,” answered David. * 

More might have passed, but Lady Staunton stepped between 
them with her purse in her hand, and taking out a guinea, 
which' it’ contained several, visible through the net-work, tyi 
well as some silver in the opposite end, offered it to the caird. 

“ The white siller, lady—the white siller,” said the young 
savage, to whom the value of gold was probably unknown. 

La^y Staimton poured*what silver she had into his hand, and 
the juvenile savage snatched it greedily, and mailo a sort of 
half indination of fipknowledgment and adieu. 

Let us make haste now, Lady Staunton,” said David, “ for 
there will*b0 little peace with them since they hoe seen your 
purse.” 

*Theg hurried on as fast os fhey oould; but they had not 
descenjed the bill a hundred yards or two before th^ heard a 
halloo bdiind them, and looking back, saw both die old man 
and we yotmg one pursuing them with great ^peed, the former 
with a gun on his lAoulder. Yeiy fortunately, at this momiht 
a sportsman, a gam^eeper of the Duke, woe engaged in 
stidking deer, appeared qn the face of the hill. , The bandits 
atopped (m seeing him, and* Lady Stauntom hastened to put 
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herself under his prote<^ion. He readily gave them his eseort 
*home, and it required his athletic form and loaded rifle to 
restore to the lady her usual confidence and coyiags. o 

Donald listened with much gravity to the accotiht of their 
adventure;, and answered with great compoeure to David’s 
repeated inquiries, whether he could have suspected that the 
cairds had lurking there,—Inteed, Master Tavie, 1 might 
hae had some ^ess that th^ were there, or thereabout, though 
maybe 1 had nane. But I am often on the hiU; mid they 
are like wasps—they stang only them that fashes them; sae, 
for my part, I make a point not to see them, unless 1 were 
ordered out on the preceese enend by MacCallummore or 
Knockdunder, whilk is a dean difierent case.” 

They readied the Manse late; and Lady Staunton, who had 
suffered much both firr-n fright and fatigue, never again per¬ 
mitted her love of the picturesque to carry her so for among 
the mountains without a stronger escort than David, though 
she acknowledged he had won the stand of colours by l^e 
intrepidity he had displayed, so soon as assured he had to do 
with an earthly antagonist. ** I couldna maybe hae made 
muckle o’ a bargain wi’ yon long callant,” said David, when, 
thus compliment^ on his Valour; but when ye deal wi’ thae 
folk, it’s tyne heart tyne a’.^’ 


CHAPTER FIFTIETH. 

-What B«e you there, 

That hath so cowarded and chased your blood 
Oat of appearance ? 

HkUBT TTih FxFTH. 

We are under the necessity of returning to Edinbul^, where 
the General Assembly was now sitting. It is well known, 
thut some Scottish noblemah is usually deputed .aq High 
Commissioner, to represent the person of the King m this ocm- 
vocation; that he has allowances fbr the purpose (ff mMutogning 
a certain outwajjd show and solemnity, and suppS^tiii^' the 
hdspitidity of the representative of Mi^esly* Wboevtar tare 
distinguifiied by rqnk, br offfce, in or near the capital; usually 
attend the morning levees of the Lon^ Oommisskaier, and walk 
•with him in processicm to the place where the AssemMy meets. 
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The nobleman who held this office fenced to be particularly 
connected ^ith. Sir George Staunton, and it was in his train* 
that he vehtore^ to triad the High Street ot Edinburgh for the 
first time %ince the &tal night of Porteous’s execution. Walk¬ 
ing at the right hand of the representative of Sovereignty, 
covered with lace and embroidery, and with all the parapher¬ 
nalia of wealth and rank, the handsome thongh wasted figure 
of the English stretnger attracted all eyes. Who could have 
recognised in a form so aristocratic the plebeian convict, that, 
disguised in the rags of Madge Wildfire, had led the formidable 
rioters to their destined revenge ? There was no possibility that 
this could happen, even if any of his ancient acquaintances, a 
race of men whose lives sure so brief, had happened to survive 
the span commonly allotted to eviMoers. Besides, thd whole 
afiair had’long fallen asleep, 'I'ith the angry passions in which 
it originated. Nothing is more certain than that persons known 
to have had a share in that formidable riot, and to liavc lied 
from Scotland on that account, had made money abroad, 
returned to enjoy it in their native ooimtiy, and lived and died 
undisturbed by the law.* The forbearance of tho magistrate 
was, in these instances, wise, certiiiiily, and just; for what good 
impression could be made on the *piiblic mind by punishment, 
when the memory o^ ttte ofience was obliterated, and alt that 
was remembered was the recent inoffensive, or perhaqp exem¬ 
plary conduct of the offender ? 

Sir George Staunton might, therefore, tread the sc«'.no of* his 
former audacious exploits, free from the apprehension of the 
law, or even of discovery or suspicion. But with what feelings 
his heart that day throbbed, must be left to those of the reader 
to imagine It was an object of no common interest which had 
brought him to eqpounter so many poiuful remembrances. 

In consequence of Jennie's letter to Lady Staunton, trans¬ 
mitting thfi confession, he had visited the town of Carlisle, and 
had found Archdeacon Fleming still alive, by whom that coti- 
lassiqp luul been received. This reverend gentleman, whose 
character stood deservedly very high, he so for admitted into 
his^oonfidenoe, as to own himi^^ the father of the unfortunate 
infant wfii(di had been spirited away by Ma^ge Wildfire, repre-. 
senting the intrigue as a matter of juvauile extravagance oia his . 
own par^ for wffidh he was now anxidtas t<^ atone, hy tracing, if 
posable, what had becpme of the child. After some recoUeo- 
* See Arnot’s ChriminafTiriabt 4to ed. p. 2S6. 
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tion of the circumetanc^, the olergyman wae able to coD to 
memoiy, that the unhappy vomau had written A letter to 
George Staunton, * Esq., younger, Bectoiy, .Willinghiun, hy 
Grantham ; that he had forwarded it to the ^dress aeoordmgly, 
and that it had been returned, with a note the Beverend 
Mr. Staunton, Sector of Williogham, saying, he knew no<«ach 
person as him to whom the letter was addressed.. As this had 
happened just at the time when Gteoige had, for the last time, 
abraonded from his father^s house to carry off Effie, he was at 
no lo'« to account for the cause of the resentment^ under the 
influenced of which his father had disowned him. This was 
another instance in which his ungovernable temper had occa- 
sioued his misfortune; had he remained at Willingham but a 
few days longer, he would have received Margaret Murdock- 
son’s letter, in which were exactly described the person and 
haunts of the woman, Annaple BoUzou, to whom she had parted 
with the infant. It appeared that Meg Murdoekson had been 
induced to make this confession, less from any fe^ings of con¬ 
trition, than from the desire of»obtaining, through George 
Staunton or his father’s m^ms, protection and support for her 
daughter Madge. Her letter to George Staunton said, That 
while the writer lived, her daughter would have needed nought 
from hny body, and that she would never have meddled in 
these a^irs, except to pay back the ill that Geoige had done 
to her and hers. But she was to die, and her daughter would 
be destitute, and without reason to guide her. She had lived 
in the world long enough to know that people did nothing for 
nothing;—so she had told George Staunton all he could wish to 
know about his wean, in hopes he would not see the de¬ 
mented young creature he had ruined perish for want. As for 
her motives for not telling them sooner, she a bn/? aecount 
to reckon for in the next world, and she would reckon for that 
too.” • o'* 

The clergyman said that Meg had died in tlie same desperat^ 
stat'^ of mind, occasionally expressing some regret about the 
child which was lost, but ofteuer sorrow that the mother had 
not been hanged-^ber mind at qpce a eheos of guilt, jage, pnd 
apprdicnsion for daughter’s future sati^; that instinctivie 
fedlng of .parental anxiety which she had in eommcHi with the 
she-wolf and lioneH^^being the last shade of kindly affeqtioo that 
oempied a'jbreast equally savage. 

‘The melancholy. cataatrophA of Madge Wildfire was oc*ca 
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sioiifid by her taking the confusion of her mother's execution, as 
affording an opportunl^ of leaving the workhouse to which the 
fleigyman Jihd sent her, and presenting herself to the mob in 
then* fiiry, to perish in the way we have already seen. When 
Dr. Flem^ found the convict’s letter wat returned from Lin> 
colnshire, he wroto to a friend in Edinburgh^ to inquire into 
the fate of the unfortunate girl whose child had be^ stolen, 
and was informed ’by his correspondent, that she had been 
pardoned, and that, with all her family, she had retired to some « 
distant part of Scotland, or left the kingdom entirely.' And 
here the matter rested, until, at Sir George Slituntoii’s applica¬ 
tion, the clergyman looked 'out, and produced Margaret Mur- 
doc^on's returned letter, and the other memoranda which he 
had kept concerning the affair.^ 

Whatever might be Sir George Staunton’s feelings in ripping 
np this miserable history, and listening to the tragical fate of 
the unhappy girl whom he liad ruined, he had so much of liis 
ancient wilftilness of disposition left, as to shut his eyes on evcry- 
thing^isave the prosi)ect wfaicdi seemed to open itself of recover¬ 
ing his son. It was true, it would be difficult to produce him, 
without telling much more of the history of his birth, and the 
misfortunes of his parents, than it was pnident to make known. 
But let him ouco be found, aud, being found, let him but prove 
wortliy of bis fatlieris protection, and many ways might be fallen 
upon to avoid such risk. Sir G^rge Staunton was at liberty to 
adopt him as his heir, if he pleased, without communicating the 
secret of his birth; or an Act of Pvliament might be obtained, 
declaring him«legitimate, and allowing him the name and amis 
of his father. Ho was ihdeed already a legitim^ite child acconl- 
ing to the law of Scotland, by the subsequent marriage of his 
parents. WilAil in everything. Sir George’s sole desire now 
was to see this son, even diould his recovery bring with it a new 
series of Taisfortuiies, as dreadful as those which followed on his 
hpinglost. * * ^ 

Bubwheiq was tlie youth who might eventually be called* to 
the honours and estates of this ancient family ? On what heath 
was Jie wandwing, and shrouded by what mean digguise f Did 
he gain his precarious bread by some petty* trade, by menial * 
toil, by violence, or by theft ? Those were questions on wlflch ' 
Sir GeoigllllaBXiouB investigations coul^ obtfdn no li^t. Many 
remember^ that Annaple Badzop wandwed through the eoun- 
iry^ a beggar and lbrtnne*toller, or spoe-wife—some xemem- 
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bered that she had heeniseen with aa infant in 1737 or 1738, 
but for more tlian ten years she had not ^travelled that district; 
and that she had been heard to say she was goin^ ^ a distanx 
part of Scotland, of which country she was a native. To Scot- 
hind, therefore, came Sir George Staunton, having parted with 
his lady at Glasgow ; and his arrival at Edinburgh hapfSImiug 
to coincide with the sitting of the General Assembly of the 
Kirk, his acquaintance with the nobleman who held the office 
^ of Lord High Commissioner forced him more into«public than 
suited'oither his views or inclinations. 

At the publiq table*of this nobleman, Sir George Staunton 
was placed next to a clergyman of respectable appearance, and 
a'ell-bred, though plain demeanour, whose name he discovered 
to be Butler. It had been' nO part of Sir George’s plan to take 
liis brother-in-law into Ins confidence, and he had rejoiced 
exceedingly in the assurances he received from his wife, that 
Mrs. Butler, the very soul of integrity and honour, had never 
suffered the accoimt he had given of himself at WiUlngham 
Rectory to transpire, even to her husband. But he was not 
sorry to have an opportunity to converse with so near a con¬ 
nection, without being known to him, and to form a judgment 
of his character and understanding. Ho saw much, and heard 
more, to raise Butler very high in his opinion. Ho foimd he 
was generally respected % those of his own profession, as well 
as by the hiity who had seats in the Assembly. He had made 
several public appearances in the Assembly, distinguished by 
good sense, candour, and ability; and he was followed and 
admired as a sound, and, at the same time,' an eloquent 
preacher. * 

This was all very satisfactory to Sir Giepige Staunton’s pride, 
which had revolted at the idea of his wifa’s sister LM^ing ob¬ 
scurely married. He now began, on the contnuy, to think the 
connection so much better than he expected,^ that, if *lt should 
be necessary to acknowledge it^ iff consequence of the recoveiy 
of. Lis son, it would sound well enough that Lady Staunten had ’ 
a sister, who, in the decayed state of the family, had manied a 
Scottish clergyman, high in the opinion of his eountiym6n,«and 
a leader in the cbq^. 

>t was with these feelings, that, when the Lord Sigh Com¬ 
missioner’s company brfike up. Sir George Staunton, under 
pretence of prolonging some inquiries oonceming the constitu¬ 
tion of the Chuich^of Scotland, requested Butler to go honw to 
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hia lodgings in the Lavrumarket, and drink a cup of coffee. 
Butler agi^ to wait upon him, providing Sir George would 
t^prmit hinif^m passing, to call at a friendSs house where he 
resided, and main his apology for not coming to partake her 
tea. They proceeded up the High Street, entered the Krames, 
and passed the begging-box, plac^ to remind those at liberty of 
the distresses of the poor prisoners. Sir George paused there 
one instant, and next.day a, £20 note was found in t^t receptacle 
for public charity. 

When he 'came up to Butler again, he found him with his 
eyes fixed on the entrance of the Tolbooth, and apparently in 
deep thought. ^ 

“ That seems a very strong door,” said Sir George, by way of 
saying something. « • 

“ It is' so, sir,*’ said Butler, turning oft' and beginning to walk 
forward, “ but it was my misfortune at one time to sec it prove 
greatly too weak.” 

At this moment, looking at his companion, he asked him 
whether he felt himself ill ? and Sir George Staunton admitted, 
that h^ had been so foolish *as to eat ice, which sometimes 
disagreed with him. With kind officiousness, tliat would not 
be gainsaid, and ere he could find out where ho was going, 
Butler hurried Sir Georgia into the friend’s house, near to the 
prison, in which he himself had lived since he came to town, 
being,'indeed, no other than that of our old frieud Bartoline 
Saddletree, in which Lady Staunton had served a short noviciate, 
us a shop-maid. This recollection rushed on her husband’s 
mind, and the blush of shame which it excited overpowered the 
sensation of fear which h%d produced his former paleness. Good 
Mrs. "Saddletree, however, bustled about to receive the rich 
English baronet as the friend of Mr. Butler, and requested an 
elderly female in ft black gown to sit still, in a way which 
seem^ tc^ igiplv a wish, that she would clear the way for her 
betters. In the meonwliile, upderstaudmg the state of the cose, 
she ran to get some cordial waters, sovereign, of course, in all 
('.ases 9f faintishness whatsoever. During her absence, Ser 
visitor,* the female in black, made some progress out of the 
roomt and might have left it altogether without particular 
observation, hc^ she not stumbled at the thr^ishold, so near gir 
George Staunton, that he, in point of, civility, rai^ her and 
assisted her to the door. • 

Porteous is turned very*doited now, puir body,” said 
• VOL. VIL ' . * 2 L 
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Mrs. Saddletree, as she returned with her bottle in her hand— 
** She is no sae auld, ^ut she got a sair back-cast wi' the 
slaughter o' her husband—^Ye had some trouble about that jo|>, 
Mr. Butler.—I think, sir,” to Sir Qeorge, had better d^k 
out the haill glass, for to my een ye look waur than -when ye 
came in.” 

And, indeed, he grew as pale as a corpse, on recollecting who 
it was that his arm harl so lately supported—^the widow whom 
he had so large a share in making such. 

It is a prescribed job tliat case of Porteous now,” said old 
Saddletree, who was confined to his chair by the gout —“ (dean 
prescribed and out of date.” ^ 

“ I am not clear of that, neighbour,” said Plumdamas, ** for 
I hare heard them say twenty years should rin, and this is but 
the fifty-ane—Porteousy's mob was in thretty-seven.” ■ 

“Ye’ll no teach me law, I think, neighbour—me that has 
four gaun pleas, and might hae had fourteen, an it hadna been 
the gudewife) I tell ye, if the foremost of the Porteous mob 
were standing there where tliat ^gentleman stands, the King’s 
Advocate wa^a meddle wi’ him—it fa’s under the negative 
prescription.” 

“ Haud your din, carles,’’ said Mrs. Saddletree, “ and let the 
gentleman sit down and get a dish of'comfortable tea.” 

But Sir George had h^ quite enough*'of their conversation; 
and Butler, at his request, made an apology to Mrs. Saddletree, 
and accompanied him to his lodgings. Here they foimd another 
guest waiting Sir George Staunton’s return. This was no other 
than our reader’s old acquaintance, Batdifie. 

This man had exercised the office of turnkey with so mucih 
vigilance, acuteness, and fidelity, that he gradually rose to be 
governor, or captain of the Tolbooth. And it is yet to be 
remembered in tradition, that young men, who rather sought 
amusing than select society in their merry-meetings, vsed some¬ 
times to request Batclifle's company, in order that he might 
regale them with legends of bis extraordinary feats in the way 
of robbery and escape.* But he lived and died witifout re- 

* Thera seems an anschronism in the history of this person. BatcUffc, 
among other esempes from, justioe, was raleased by the Porteous mot) when . 
ni^er sentence of doath; and he 'was again ixn^ tite same ^edieameut 
when the Highlanders nude a similar jail-ddivery in 1745. He was too 
sinoera a whig to embrace liberation at the hands of the Jacobites, and in 
reward was made one of the keepers of the Tolbooth. So at least runs 
constant tradition. , ' ' » 
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Buxoing his original vocation, otherwise than in his narratives 
over a bottle. 

• Under these ciroanfistances, he had been recommended to Sir 
George St&uuton by a man of the law in Edinburgh, as a per¬ 
son likely to answer any questions ho might have to ask about 
Annaple Bailzou, who, according to tho colour which Sir George 
Staunton gave to his cause of inquiry, was supposed to have 
stolen a cl^d in the west of England, belonging to a family in 
which he vcas interested. The gentleman had not mentioned 
his name, but only his official title ; so that Sir George Staun¬ 
ton, when told that the captain of the Tolbooth was waiting for 
him in his parlour, had no idea of meeting his former aoquaint- 
anco, Jem Batclilfe. 

This, therefore, was another now* and most unpleasant sur¬ 
prise, for 'he had no difficulty In recollecting this man’s remark¬ 
able features. The change, however, from George Eobertson 
to Sir George Staunton, baiiled even the penetration of Eatcliffe, 
and he bowed very low to the baronet and his guest, hoping 
Mr. Butler would excuse his recollecting that he was an old 
acquamtance. 

“ And once rendered my wife a piece of great service,'’ said 
Mr. Butler, ** for which she sent yofi a token of grateful acknow¬ 
ledgment, which I hoTje time safe and was welcome.” 

^^Deil a doubt on‘t,” said RatcliiFe, with a knowing nod; 
but* ye are muckle changed for the better since I saw ye, 
Maister Butler.” 

So much so, that 1 wonder you knew me.” 

** Aha, then 1—^Deil a face I see I ever forget,'* said Batdiife; 
while Sir George Staunton, tied to the stake, and incapable of 
escaping, internally cursed the accuracy of his memory. **And 
yet, sometimes,” continued Batdiffe, ** the sharpest hand will 
be ta'en in. There is a face in this very room, if I might pre¬ 
sume to *1x7 see bauld, that, if I didna ken the honourable 
person it belongs to, I might think it had some cast of an auld 
siequa^tonce.” * • 

**lj9hould not be much flattered,” answered the Baronet, 
sternly, and roused by the risk in which he saw himself placed, 
if ft is to me you mean to apply that complment.” 

“ By no manner of means, sir,” said Batouffie, bowing rf ly 
low; am come to receive your hoifbur’a^commands, and no 
to trouble your honour wi’ my poor ohservatuons.” 

“Well, sir,” said Sir Gtooige,*“l am told you und^tand 
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police matters—So do \—To convince you of which, here are 
ten guineas of retming fee—I make them fifty when you can 
find me certain notice of a person, livilig or ^ dead,'whom yo»i 
will find described in that paper. I shall leave toiifh presently 
—you may send your written answer to me to the care of 

Mr.- ** (naming his highly respectable agent), “or Af his 

Grace the Lord High Commissioner.’' Ratcliffe bowed and 
withdrew. • 

“ I have angered the proud peat now,” he said to himself, 
“ by finding out a likeness; but if George Eobei^n’s father 
had lived witliin a mile of his mother, d-^n me if I should 
not know what to think, for as high as he cames his head.” 

When he was left alone with Butler, Sir George Staunton 
oidered tea and coffee, whidi were brought by his valet, ^d then, 
after considering with iiimself for a minute, asked his guest 
whether he had lately heard from his wife and family. Biitlei*, 
with some surprise at the question, replied, “ that he had re¬ 
ceived no letter for some time ; his wife was a poor penwoinan.” 

“ Then,” said Sir George Staun^n, “ I am the first to ^inform 
you there has been an invasion of your quiet premises since you 
left home. My wife, whom the Duke of Ai’gylo had the good¬ 
ness to permit to use Boseubath Lodge, while she was spending 
some weeks in your country, has sallied across and taken up her 
quarters in the Manse, as she says, to be nearer the goats, 
whose milk she is using j but, I bdieve, in reality, because she 
prefers Mrs. Butler’s company to that of the rcBpectq{>le gentle¬ 
man who acts as seneschal on the Duke’s domains.” 

Mr. Butler said, “ He had often heard the late Duke and the 
present speak with high respect of Lady Staunton, an4 was 
happy if his house could accommodate any friend of theirs—it 
would be but a very slight acknowledgment pf the nany favours 
he owed them.” 

“That does not make Lady Staunton andimy%eli^ the less 
obliged to your hospitality, sir,” said Sir George. “May I 
inquire if you think of returning home soon 1” ^ ^ 

“ In the course of two days,” Mr. Butler answered, “ 1^ duty 
in the Assembly would bo ended; and the other matters he ha^^l 
in town being cdl^finishcd, he was desirous of returning to Dum- 
biSih^nBliire os soon as he could; but he was under the necessity 
of transporting a c^tnsidbrable sum in bills and money with lum, 

* and therefore wished to travel in company with one or two of 
his brethren of the clergy.” *' • 
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** My escort will be more safe/’ s^d Sir George Staunton, 
“ and I think of setting off to-morrow or next day. If you will 
^ve me tlle»ple^ure df your company, I will undertake to de¬ 
liver you And your charge safe at the Manse, provided you will 
admit me along with you.” 

Mr. Butler gratefully accepted of this proposal; the appoint¬ 
ment was made accordingly, and, by despatches with one of Sir 
George’s servants, who was sent forward for the purpose, the 
inhaUtants.of the manse of Enocktarlitie were made acquainted 
with the intended journey; and the news rung through the 
whole vicinity, “ that the minister was coming back wi’ a braw 
English gentleman and a’ tin siller that was to pay for the estate 
of Craigsture.” 

This sudden resolution of going*to Knocktarlitio had been 
adopted By Sir George Staunfbii in consequence of the incidents 
of the evening. In spite of his present consequence, he felt he 
had presumed too hxr in ventiuriug so netir the scene of his former 
audacious acts of violence, and he knew too well, from past ex- 
perieqee, the acuteness of a laan like Hatcliffe, again to encounter 
him. The next two days ho kept his lodgings, under pretence 
of indisposition, and took leave by writing of his noblu friend 
the High Commissioner, alleging the opportunity of Mr. Butler’s 
company as a reason/or*leaving Edinburgh sooner than he had 
proppsed. He had a long conference with his agent ou the sub¬ 
ject of AnnapV) Baibsou; and the professional gentleman, who 
was the^ent also of the Argyle family, had directions to collect 
all the information which lUtcliffe or others might be able to 
obtain concerning the fate of that woman and the unfortunate 
child, and so soon as ahytliing transpired which had the least 
appearance of being important, that he should scud an express 
with it instantly; to Enocktarlitie. These instructions were 
backed with a deposit of money, and a request that no expense 
mi^ht bA sftared; so that Sir Geor^;;e Staunton had little reason 
tfl apprehend negligence on the part of the persons intrusted 
with^e copunission. * • 

Th^ joumqy, which the brothers made in company, was 
attqpded with more pleasure, even to Sir George Staunton, than 
he had ventured to expect. His heart ligjitened in spite of* 
himsdf when they lost sight of Edinburgh; and the easy, %en- • 
Bible conversation of Butler was well dUculp-teil to withdraw hia 
thoughts from painful reflections. He even began to think 
whether there cquld be much diflSculty iu*remoying his wife’s 
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connections to the recto^ of Willingham; it Tras only on his 
port procuring some still better preferment for the present 
incumbent, and on Butler’s, that he should take,orders according*) 
to the English Church, to which he could not oonceiVe a possi¬ 
bility of his, making objection, and then he had them reiadmg 
under his wing. No doubt there was pain in seeing Mrs. Batler, 
acquainted, as he knew hw to be, with the full truth of his evil 
history; but then her silence, thou^ he had no reason to com¬ 
plain of her indiscretion hitherto, was still more absolutely 
ensured. It would keep his lady, also, both in good temper 
and in more subjection; for she was sometimes troublesome to 
him by insisting on remaining in town when he desired to retire 
to the country, alleging the total want of society at Willingham. 
“ Madam, your sister is there,” would, he thought, be a sui^ient 
answer to this ready argument. ^ 

He sounded Butler on this subject, asking what he would 
think of an English living of twelve hundi^ pounds yearly, 
with the burden of affording his company now and then to a 
neighbour, whose health was not«,stroug or his spirits fquaL 

lie might meet,” he said, “ occasionally, a very learned and 
accomplished gentleman, who was in orders as a Catholic priest, 
but he hoped that would bb no insurmountable objection to a 
man of his liberality of sentiment. Wl^^t,” he said, “ would 
Mr. Butler think of as au answer, if the offer should be made 
to him 

** Simply that I could not accept of it,” said Mr. Bq|^er. ** I 
have no mind to enter into the various debates between the 
churches; hut I was brought up in mine own, have^received her 
ordination, am satisfied of the truth of'her doctrines, and.will 
die under the banner I have enlisted to.” 

**What may bo the value of your prefiprmentsaid Sir 
George Staunton, “ unless I am asking an indiscreet question.” 

** Probably oneliundred a-year, one year with anofihef. besides 
my glebe and pasture-ground.” ^ 

*VAnd you scruple to exchange that for twelve hundred %-year, 
without alleging any damning difference of doctrine betwixt the 
two churches of England and Scotland 1” 

1 ** On that, sir, have reserved my judgment; there may be 

mu6h good, and there are certainty saving means in both; but 
eveiy man must act ^icoarUing to his own ^hts. I hope I have 
done, and am in the course of doing, my Master’s work in this 
Highland parish; and it would iU bec^e me, for the sake of 
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lucre, to leave my she^ in the wildejpiess. But, even in the 
temporal view which you have taken of tho master, Sir George, 
Chie hundr^ popnde it-year of stipend hath *fed and clothed us, 
and left us nothing to wish for ; my father-in-law’s succession, 
and other circumstances, have added a smali estate ofabout twice 
as much more, and how we are to dispose of it 1 do not know— 
So I leave it to you, sir, to think if I were wise, not having the 
wish or opportunity* of spending three hundred a-year, to covet 
the possession of four times that sum.” 

“ This is philosophy,” said Sir George; “ I have heard of it, 
but I never saw it before.” 

” It is common sense,” replied Butler, “ which accords with 
philosophy and religion more freqiiently than pedants or zealots 
are apt po admit,” * 

Sir George turned the subject, and did not again resume it. 
Although th^ traveled in Sir George’s chariot, he seemed so 
much fatigued with the motion, tliat it was necessaiy for him to 
remain for a day at a small town called Mid-Calder, which was 
their ^rst stage from Edinburgh. Glasgow occupied another 
day, so slow were their motions. 

They travelled on to Dnmbartom where they had resolved to 
leave the equipage and to hire a boat to take them to the shores 
near the manse, as tho *Gare-Loch lay betwixt them and that 
poini^ besides the impossibility of travelling in that district with 
wheel-carriages. Sir George’s valet, a man of trust, accompanied 
them, as also a footman; the grooms wore left with tho carriage. 
Just as this arrangement was completed, which was about four 
o’clock in the afternoon, an express arrived from Sir George’s 
agent in Edinburgh, with a packet, which he opened and read 
with great attention, appearing much iutercste^l and agitated 
by the contents. , The packet had been despatched very soon 
after their leaving Edinburgh, but the messenger had missis the 
travellers by passing through Mid-Calder in the night, and over¬ 
shot his errand by getting to Bosciieath before them. He was 
now ctt his mtum, after having wted more than four-and-twanty 
hours* Sir George Staunton instantly wrote back an answer, 
and» rewarding the messenger liberally, desired him not to sleep 
till he placed it in bis agent’s hands. ^ • 

At length they embarked in the boat, wMch liad waiteiP for < 
them some time. Daring their voyage, jrhich was slow, for 
th(y were obliged to row the wj^ole way, and often against the 
tid^ Sir George Staunton’ir inquiries ran chiefly on the subject 
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of the Highland banditti who had infested that country Bince 
the year 174.5. Sutler informed him that many of them were 
not native Highlanders, but gipsies, tinkers, and b^her men d! 
desperate fortunes, who had taken advanta^ of the confhsion 
introduced' by the civil war, the general discontent of the 
mountaineers, and the unsettl^ state of police, to practise^theii 
plundering trade with more audacity. Sir George next inquired 
into their lives, their habits, whether the Holonces which they 
committed were not sometimes atoned for by acts of generosity, 
and whether they did not possess the virtues as wdl as the vices 
of savage tribes ? 

Butler answered, that certainly they did sometimes show 
sparks of generosity, of which even the worst class of malefactors 
are seldom utterly divest^; but that their evil propensities 
were certain and regulni principles of action, while any occasional 
burst of virtuous feeling was only a transient impulm not to be 
reckoned upon, and excited probably by some singular and 
unusual concatenation of circumstances. In discussing these 
inquiries, which Sir George piu:sued with an apparent eagerness 
that rather surprised Butler, the latter chanced to mention the 
name of Donacha dim na Dunaigh, with whicli the reader is 
already acquainted. Sir G^rge caught the sound up eagerly, 
and as if it conv^ed particular interest to his ear. He made 
the most minute inquiries concerning l^e man whom he. men¬ 
tioned, the number of his gang, and even the appearance of those 
who belonged to it. Upon these points Butler could give little 
answer. The man had a name among the lower class, but his 
exploits were considerably exaggerated; he had always one or 
two fellows with him, but never aspired to the command of 
above three or four. Ill short, he Imew little about him, and 
the small acquaintance ho had had by no means iuciined him to 
desire more. , ^ 

Nevertheless, I should like to see him some bf ^ese days.” 

** That would be a dangerous, meeting. Sir George, unless yo>i 
mean we are to see him receive his deserts from the and 
then it were a mdancholy one.” * 

**nse every man according to his d^rts, Mr. Butlerjrand 
> who shdl escape whipping? But I am talking riddles to you. 
I T^ll explain them more^ fully to you when I have spoken over 
the subject with Lady Staunton.—Pull away, my lads,” he added, 
'nddressing himself to the rowqrs; ” the clouds threaten us with 
a storm.” * ' 
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In fiact, the dead and heavy dosenera of the air, the huge piles 
of cloads which assembled in the western horizon, and glowed 
iike a fiimacc under *the influence of the'setting sun—that 
awflil stillAess in which nature seems to expect the thunder-burst, 
as a condemned soldier waits for the platoon Are .which is to 
stretsh him on the earth, all betokened a speedy storm. Large 
broad drops fell from time to time, and induced the gentlemen 
to assume the boai^cloaks; but the rain again ceased, and the 
oppressive h^at, so uniisu^ in Scotland in the end of May, 
indined tliem to throw them aside. “ There is something solemn 
in this delay of the storm,” ssiid Sir George; “ it seems as if it 
suspended its peal till it solcnuiised some important event in the 
world below.” 

“Alas!” replied Butler, “what*are we that the l&ws of 
nature should correspond in their march with our ephemeral 
deeds or sufierings I The clouds will burst when surcharged 
with the electric fluid, whether a goat is ftdliiig at tliat instant 
from the clifis of Arran, or a hero expiring on the field of battle 
he ha^ won.” g 

“ The mind delights to deem it otherwise,” said Sir George 
Staunton; “ and to dwell on the fate of humanity as on that 
which is the prime central movcflient of the mighty machine. 
We love not to thinly tbftt we shall mix with the ages that have 
gone^ before us, as the|^ broad black raindrops mingle with the 
waste of waters, making a trifling and momentary eddy, and are 
then lost for ever.” 

“ For ever I —we are not—we ciinnot be lost for ever,” said 
Butler, looking upward; “ death is to us change, not consumma- 
tioiv; and the commencement of a new existence, corresponding 
in character to the deeds which wo have done in the body.” 

While they agitated these grave subjects, to which the 
solemnity of the approaching stonn natunilly led them, their 
vo;^age fhitatened to bo more tedious tlnui they expected, for 
gusts of wind, which rose and fell with sudden impetuosity, 
swep^ the ];)Osom of the firth,*and impeded the efforts o& the 
rowe^. They had now only to double a small headland, in 
onter to get to the proper landing-place in the mouth of the 
littie river; but in the state of the weather^and the boat beiu^ 
heavy, this was like to be a work of time, and in the meanwhile . 
they must necessarily be exposed to tfle sterm. 

“ Could we not laud on this side of the headland,” asked Sir 
George, “and so giun 8ome«hel{S9r1” 
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Butler knew of no landing-place, at least none affording a 
convenient or even pracficable passage up the rocks which Bur- 
loimded the shore. * * «' » 

Think again/’ said Sir George Staunton;'**the*storm will 
soon bo violent.” 

** Hout, ay,” said one of the boatmen, ** there’s the Caird’s 
Cove; but we dinna tell the minister about it, and I am no 
sure if I can steer the boat to it, the bay isisae fa* o’ shoals and 
sunk rocks.” 

** Try,” said Sir George, ** and I will give you half-a-guinea” 

The old fellow took the helm, and ol^erved, ** That, if they 
could get in, there was a steep path*up irom the beach, and hal^ 
an-hour’s walk from thence to the Manse.” 

** Are you sure you know the way ?” said Butler to the old 
man. 

“I maybe kend it a wee better fifbeen years syne, when 
Dandle Wilson was in the firth wi’ his clean-ganging lugger. 
1 mind Dandie had a wild young Englisher wi’ him, that 
they ca’d”- , , 

** If you chatter so much,” said Sir George Staunton, ** you 
will have the boat on the Grindstone—^bring that white rock in 
a line with the steeple.” • 

** By G—,” said the veteran, staring, ** I think your honour 
kens the bay as wccl as me.—Your honor’s nose has been on 
the Grindstone ere now, I’m thinking.” 

As tli^ spoke thus, they approached the little cove, which, 
concealed behind crags, and defended on every point by shallows 
and simkeii rocks, could scarce be discove^ or approached, 
except by those intimate with the navigation. An old shatl^fed 
boat was already draum up on the beach within the cove, dose 
beneath the trees, and with precautions for concea]iu*'nt. 

Upon observing this vessel, Butler remarked to his com¬ 
panion, ** It is impossible for you to conceive, Sir Gc^ige, the 
<lifficuUy I have had with my poor people, in teaching them'the 
guil^. and the danger of this cofitrabond trade—yet thejj; hove 
perpetually before their eyes all its dangerous cons^uenq^. 1 
do not know anything that more effectually depraves and j^ius 
, their moral and religious piindples.” 

Sir George forcSd himmlf to say something in a low voice 
about the s^mt of adventure natural to youth, and that un¬ 
questionably many ^ould become wiser as ^ey grew older. 

** Too seldom, sir,” replied Bfider* ** If they Imve been deeply 
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engaged, and especially if they have mingled in the scenes of 
vidence and blood to whidi their occupation naturally leads, 1 
have observed, that, sooner or later, they coifle to an evil end. 
Experience,* as as Scripture, teaches us, Sir George, that 
mL^ief shall hunt the violent man, and that the bloodthirsty 
’ man shall not live half his days—^But take my arm to help you 
ashora” 

‘ Sir George needed assistance, for ho was contrasting in his 
altered thought the different feelings of mind and frame with 
which be h^ formerly frequented the same place. As they 
landed, a low growl of thunder was heard at a distance. 

That is ominous, Mr. Butler,” said Sir George. 

“ IntonwU lamim —it is ominous of good, then,” answered 
Butler, smiling. * 

The boatmen were ordered 1:o make the best of their way 
round the headland to the ordinary landing-place; the two 
gentlemen, - followed by their servant, sought their way by a 
blind and tangled path, through a doso copsowood, to the Manse 
of Kno^ktarlitio, where their arrival Avns anxiously expected. 

The sisters in vain had expected their husbands’ rctuin on 
the preceding day, which was that appointed by Sir George’s 
letter. The delay of the travelled at Cahler had occasioned 
this breach of appoii^tintnt. The inhabitants of the Manse 
began even to doubt whether they would arrive on the present 
day. 'Lady Staimton felt this ho])c of delay as a brief reprieve, 
for she dreaded the pangs which her husband’s pride must 
imdergo at meeting with a sister-iu-law, to whom the whole of 
his mihappy and dishonourable history was too well known. 
She ^uew, whatever force or constraint he might put upon his 
feelings in pnblic, that she herself must be doomed to see them 
display themsdves in full vehemence in secret,—consume his 
hc^th, destroy his temper, and render him at once an object of 
dread and compassion. Again and again she cautioned Jeanie 
to ^play no tokens of recognition, but to receive him as a 
pe^fect^^ stranger,—and again oAd again Jeanie renewed her 
promisq to comply with her wishes. 

Je^ie hersdf could not fail to liestow an anxious thought 
on tne awkwardness of the approaching meeting; but her con- ■ 
science was ungalled—and then she was cumbered with mdhy 
household cares of an unusual naturS, which, joined to the 
anxious wish once more to see Butler, alter an abswee of 
unusual length, made her oxtiemdiy desirous that the traveUerr 
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should arrive as soon as j) 0 S 8 ible. And—^why should I disguise 
the truth?—ever and anon a thought stole across her mind 
that her gala dinner had now been pdstpon^ fer two dayif; 
and how few of the dishes, after every art of her simfde emaviit 
had been exerted to dress them, could with any cre^t or pro¬ 
priety appear again upon the third 3 and what was she *to do 
witli the rest ?—Upon this last subject she was saved the trouble 
of farther deliberation, by the sudden appearance of the Captain 
at the bead of half-Ordozen stout follows, dressed and ann^ in 
the Highland fashion. 

“ Goot-morrow morning to ye, Lcddy Staunton, and I hope I 
hae the pleasure to see you weel—,ind goot-morrow to you, goot 
Mrs. Putler—I do peg you will order some victuals and ale and 
prandy for the lads, for wefhae peen out on firth and moor since 
afore daylight, and a’ tt» ao purpose neither—Cot tarn !” 

So saying, he sate down, pushed back his brigadier wig, and 
wiped his head with an air of easy importance; totally regard¬ 
less of the look of well-bred astonishment by which Lady 
Staunton endeavoured to make him comprehend that ho was 
assuming too great a liberty. 

“ It is some comfort, wlien one lias had a soir tussel,” con¬ 
tinued the Captain, addressing Lady Staunton, with an air of 
gallantry, “ that it is in a fail- leddy’s* service, or in the service 
of a gentleman whilk has a fair leddy, wbilk is the same thing, 
since serving the husband is serving the wifa as Mrs. Putler 
does very weel know.” 

“ Really, sir,” said Lady Staunton, “ as you seem to intend 
this compliment for me, I am at a loss to know what interest 
Sir George or I can have in your mov3nents this morning/* 

“ O, Cot tarn !—this is too cruel, my leddy—ns if it was not 
py special express from liis Grace’s honourable agent and com¬ 
missioner at Edinburgh, with a warrant conform, that I was to 
seek for and apprehend Uonacha dhu na Dnnaigb, and pring 
him pefore myself and Sir George Staunton, that he may lia^e 
hisi deserts, that is to say, the* gallows, whUk ho .has daubtless 
deserved, 'py peing the means of fiighteiung your leddyHiip, as 
weel as for something of less importance.” « 

Frightening jae! ” said her ladyship; ** why, I never wrote 
to^ir George about my alarm at the waterfall” 

“ Then he must-have* heard it otherwise ) for what else can 
*give him sic an earnest tesijpe to see this rapscallion, that I 
maun ripe the haiH mosses and niuirs in the couutiy for him, 
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as if I were to get something for finding him, when the pest o’t 
might pe a pail through my prains 7” * 

• “ Gan it he really true, that it is on Sir George’s account that 
you have been attempting to aiiprehend this fellow?” 

Got, it is for no other cause that I know than his 
honoii^s pleasure; for the creature might hse gone on in a 
decent quiet way for me, sao lang as he respectit the Duke’s 
pounds—^put reason agoot he siild be taeii, and hangit to pent, 
if it may picture ony honomrable sheutleman that is the Duke’s 
friend—^ I got the express over night, and I caused M'aru 
half a score of pretty lads, and was up in the morning peforo 
the sun, and I garr’d the lady take their kilts and short coats.” 

“ I wonder you did that, Captaiu,” sjiid Mrs. Butler, “ when 
you know, the act of Parliament against wearing the liigiilauii 
dress.” ‘ • • 

“ Hout, tout, ne’er fash your thumb, Mrs. Putler. The law 
is put twa^three years auld yet, and is ower young to hae come 
our length; and pesides, how is the lads to climb the jjraes wi’ 
tbae tamn'd breekens on theu^? It makes me sick to see thorn. 
Put ony how, I thought I kend Donacha’s haunt gey and weeJ, 
and I was at the place where he had rested yestreen ; for T saw 
the leaves the liminers had lain oiif and the ashes of them; by 
the same token, there was a pit greeshoch pluming yet. I am 
thinking they got sojuc ord out o’ the island what was intended 
—I s6uglit every glen and clench, as if I had been deer-stalking, 
but teil a wauff'of his coat-tail could I see—Got tarn!” 

“ He’U be away down the Firth to Gowal,” said David; and 
Reuben, who had been out early that morning a-nuttiug, ob¬ 
served, ** That he liail seen a boat making for the (Jaird’s Gove 
a place well known to the boys, though their less adventurous 
father w^as ignorant of its existence. 

“ Py Got,” said ’Duncan, “ then I will stay here no longer 
than to Ipriidc ^is very horn of praudy and water, for it’s very 
possible they will pe in the wood. Donacha’s a clever fellow, 
a'hd inaype thinks it pest to sit mext the chimley when the J^um 
reeks. * He thought naebody would look for him sae near hand! 

I peg your leddyship will excuse my apnipt departure, as I will 
retnfn forthwith, and I will either pring you Donacha in life, or, 
else his head, whilk I dare to say will Iw as ibitisfactory. And 
I hope to pass a pleasant evening wildi your leddyship; and I 
hope to have mine revenges on Mr. Futler ht fjuckgaiunion, for 
the four pennies whilk he won, for he willjpe surely at home 
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soon, or else he will have a wet joum^, seeing it is apout to pe 
a 8 ou(L” 

Thus saying, with many scrapes and” hows, and apologies ibr 
leaving them, which wore very readily received, and reiterated 
flj^surances of his speedy return (of the sincerily whereof Mrs. 
Butler entertained no doubt, so long as her best gr^beard of 
brandy was upon duty), Duncan left the Manse, collected his 
followers, and began to scour the close*and entangled wood 
which lay between the little glen and the Caird's Cove. David, 
who was a favourite with the Captain, on account of his spirit 
and courage, took the opportunity of escaping, to attend the 
investigations of that great man. . 


CHAPTER FIFTY-FIRST. 

-I did send for theo, 

lliat Talliot’s name might be in thee revived, 

When sapless age and we^, unable limbs, 

Shonld biing thy jPather to his drooping chair. 

But—0 malignant and ill-bo^Ing stars t— 

Fibsv Part of Hjeotry thR Sixth. 

DuNCA^ and his party had not proceeded veiy far in the direc¬ 
tion of the Caird’s Cove before they heard a shot, which was 
quickly followed by one or two others. “ Some tamn’d villains 
among the roe-deer,*’ said Dimcan; “ look sharp out, lads.*’ 

The clash of swords was next heard, and Duncan and his 
myrmidons, hastening to the spot, found Butler and Sir George 
Staunton’s servant in the hands of four ruffians. Sir George 
himsdf lay stretched on the ground, wi& his drawn sword in 
his hand. Duncan, who was as brave as a lion, itist^tily fired 
his pistol at the leader of the band, unsheathed his sword, cii«^ 
out to his men, Claymore! aild run bis weapon thiOiigh ihe 
body of the fellow whom he had previouHy wounded, wjio was 
no other than Donacha dhu na Dunaigh himsdf. The pther 
banditti were speedily overpowered, excepting one young lad, 
wbo made wond^ful resistance for his years, and was at length 
secured with difficulty. *- 

Butler, so soon ttA he was liberated ftom the ruffians, lun to 
raise Sir George Staunton, but lifis^had wholly left him. 
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A creat mistbrtime,” said Dimcan; ** I think it will pe petst 
that 1 go forward to intimate it to the coot lady.—Tavi^ my 
^dear, you.hM smelled* pouther for tho first time this day—take 
my sword '^and-'liack ofiT Donacha’s head, whilk will pe coot 
practice for you against the time you may wish to, do the same 
kindness to a living shentleman—or houldl as your fatlier 
does not approve, you may leave it alone, as he will pe a greater 
object of satisfaction to Leddy Staunton to see him entire; and 
I h<^ she will do me the cr^t to pelieve that I can afenge a 
shentleman's plood feiy speedily and well.” 

Such was the obsezWtion of a man too much accustomed to 
the ancient state of manners in the HighlandB, to look upon 
the issue of such a skirmish as anything worthy of wonder or 
emotion, * 

We will not attempt to describe tho very contrary eficct 
which tho unexpected disaster produced upon Lady Staunton, 
when the bloody corpse of her husband was brought to tho 
house, where she expected to meet him alivo and well. All wiis 
forgotten, but that he was ^he lover of her youth; and what¬ 
ever were his faults to the world, that ho had towards her 
exliibited only those that arose from the inequality of s]jirits 
and temper, incident to a situation of unpar^leled difficulty. 
In the vivacity of her g^ief she gave way to all the natural irri¬ 
tability of her tempeSr ; shriek followed shriek, and swoon suc¬ 
ceeded to swoon.' It required all Jeanic’s watchful afiection to 
prevent her from making known, in these paroxysms of afflic¬ 
tion, much which it was of the highest importance that she 
should keep secret. 

At length silence and exhaustion succeeded to frenzy, and 
Jeanie stole out to take counsel with her husband, and to 
exhort him to anticipate the Captain’s interference, by taking 
possession, in Laay Staunton’s name, of tlio private papers of 
her decea^ husWid. To the utter astonishment of Butler, 
she’uow, for the first time, explained the relation betwixt her¬ 
self and Lady Staunton, which authorised, nay, demanded, ^hat 
he {Mdd prevent any stranger from being unnecessarily made 
aoquamted with her family affairs. It was in such a crisis that 
Jeouie’s active and undaunted habits of virtuous exertion were« 
most conspicuous. While the Captain’s aitentfon was tftill 
engaged by a prolonged refreshment, und a very tedious exami¬ 
nation, in Ga^c and English, of all the prisoners, and every 
other witness of the fotal transaction, she hrd the body of her 
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brother-iii-laAV undi'csBed and properly disposed. It th^ ap 
peared, from the crucifix/the beads, and the shirt of hair which 
he wore next his person, that his sensaof guilt had inducec^ 
him to receive the dogmata of a religion, which pretends, by 
the maceration of the body, to expiate the crimes of the soul. 
In the packet of papers which the express had brought to Sir 
George Staunton from Edinburgh, and which Butler, author¬ 
ised by his connection with the deceased,^ did not scruple to 
examine, he found new and astonishiug intelligence, which gave 
him r'asoii to thank God he had taken that measure. 

Batcliffe, to whom all sorts of misdeeds and misdoers wei'e 
familiar, instigated by the promised reward, sofm foimd himself 
in a condition to trace the infant of these unhappy parents. 
The woman to whom Meg Murdockson had sold t^at most 
unfortunate, child, had rn.tde it the companion of her wander¬ 
ings and her beggary, until he was about seven or eight years 
old, wlien, as Ratclifle lesirned from a companion of hers, then 
ill the Correction House of Edinburgh, she sold liim in her turn 
to Donacha dhu na Dimaigh. This man, to whom no act of 
mischief was unknown, was occasionally an agent in a h6rrible 
trade then carried on betwixt Scotland and America, for supply-, 
ing the plantations with servants, by means of hidnappingj us it 
was termed, botli men and women, buttespecially children under 
age. Here Batclilfe lost sight of the bd^, but had no doubt 
hut Donacha Dhu could give an account of him. The gentle¬ 
man of the law, so often mentioned, despatched therefore an 
express, with a letter to Sir George Staunton, and another 
i'overing a warrant for apprehension of Donacha, with instnic- 
tions to the Captain of Knockdunder tc^exert his utmost energy 
fur that piupose. 

Possessed of this information, and with a mind affitated by 
the most gloomy apprehensions, Butler now jbined the Captain, 
and obtained from him with some diiiiculty a sigh^ of the 
examinations. These, with a few questions to i^ie elder of^the 
prisoners, soon confirmed the most dreadful of Butler’s antici- 
fiatious. We give the heads of the information, without d^iscend- 
ing into minute details. 

Donacha Dhu had indeed purchased Effie’s unhappy diild, 
with the' purpose bf selling it to the American tiadi^ whom 
he had been in the babiUof supplying with human flesh. But 
no opportunity occurred for some time; and the hoy, who was 
known by the nam^ of ^ The Whisliler/' made some impression 
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on the heart and affections even of tjiis rude savaife, perhaps 
because he saw in him flashes of a spirit as flerce and vindictive 
as his own.’ • When Dbnacha struck or threatened him—a very 
common occurrence—be did not answer with complaints and 
entreaties like other children, but with oaths and efforts at 
revonge~he had all the wild merit, too, by which Woggar- 
wolfe’s arrow-bearing page won the hard heart of his master: 

Like a wfld cul^ rear’d at the raflian’s feet; 

, He could say biting jests, bold ditties sing, 

Ajid quoif his foaming bumper at the boonl. 

With all the mockery of a little man.* 

In short, as Donacha Dhij said, the Whistler was a l>om imp 
of Satan, and therefore he should never leave him. Accord¬ 
ingly, from his eleventh year forwasd, he was one of the baud, 
and often‘engaged in acts of* violence. The last of these wiis 
more immediately occasioned by the researches which the 
Whistler's real father mode after him whom he bad been 
taught to consider as such. Donacha Dim’s fears had been for 
some time excited by the sigength of the means which began 
now td be employed against persons of his description. He was 
sensible he existed only by the prci^ious indulgence of his 
ntunesake, Duncan of Knockdundei) who was used to boast that 
he could put him down^or string him up when ho had a mind. 
He resolved to leave the kingdom by means of one of those 
sloopef which were engaged in the trathc of his old kidnapping 
friends, and which was about to sail for America; but he was 
desirous first to strike a bold stroke. 

The ruffian’s cupidily was excited by the intelligence, that a 
wealthy Englishman waa coming to the IVIanse—^he hod neither 
forgotten the W^histleris report of the gold he had seen in Lady 
Staunton’s purse, nor his old vow of revenge against the minis¬ 
ter ; and, to bring *the whole to a point, he conceived the hope 
of appropriating the money, which, according to the general ^ 
report of the country, the minister was to bring from Edinburgh 
tef |\ay for his new purchase. While he was considering Imw 
he might bedt accomplish his purpose, he received the iutwi- 
gence jflom one quarter, that the vessel in which he proposed to 
sail ^as to sail immediately from Greenock; from another, that ^ 
the minister and a rich English lord, with a^reat many th«ii- , 
sand potmds, were expected the next«evenmg at tho Manse; 
and a third, that he must consult his Bdfoty by leaving his 

• Bttawlirt. , 
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ordinary haunts as soon as possible, for that the Captain had 
ordered out a party to s^ur the glens for him at break of day. 
Donacha laid his plans with promptitude^ and decision. He em¬ 
barked with the Whistler and two others of his bfind (whom, 
by tlie by, he meant to sell to the kidnappers), and set sail 
for the Caird’s Cove. He intended to lurk till night^fall «in the 
wood ailjoining to this place, which he thought was too-near 
the habitation of men to excite the suspicion of Duncan Knock, 
then break into Butler’s peaceful habitation, and ^esh at once 
his appetite for plunder and revenge. When his villauy was 
accomidished, his boat was to convey him to the vessel, whicli, 
according to previous agreement vnth the master, was instantly 
to set sail. 

This desperate design would probably have succeeded, but 
for the ruffians being discovered'.in their lurking-place by Sir 
George Staunton and Butler, in their accidental walk from the 
Oaird’s Cove towards the Manse. Finding himself detected, 
and at the same time observing that 'the servant carried a 
casket, or strong-box, Donacha oonceived that both his prise 
and his victims were within his power, and attacked t)ic tra¬ 
vellers without hesitation. Shots were fired and swords drawn 
on both sides; Sir George Staunton oflfered the bravest resist¬ 
ance till he fell, as there was too much reason to believe, by 
the hand of a son, so long sought, and now at length so 
imhappily met 

While Butler was half-stunned with this intelligence, the 
hoarse voice of Knockdunder added to his consternation. 

“ I will take the lijicrty to take down the pell-ropes, Mr. 
Putler, as I must pe taking order to kang these idle people up 
to-morrow morning, to teach them more consideration in their 
doings in future.” 

Butler entreated him to remember the *act abolishing the 
« heritable jurisdfctions, and that he ought t^ send<‘them to 
Glasgow or Inverary, to be tried by the Circuit. Duhcau 
scQrned the proposal. • ‘ * 

**The Jurisdiction Act,” he said, '*had nothing to ^ put 
with the rebels, and spec^ly not with Argyle’s country * and 
. he would hang the men up all three in one row before^ coot 
Leddy Btaunton’s*'windows, which would be a great comfort to 
her in the morning to see that the coot gentleman, her husband, 
"had been suitably ifenged.” 

And the utmost len^h thftt Butler’s most earnest entreaties 
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could prevail ’was, that he ’would reserve ‘*the twa pig corlea 
for the Circuit, but as for him they ca’d the Fustier, he sliould 
«tiy how hie«ootild fiistle in a swinging tow, 'for it suldua be said 
that a shdutleman, Mend to the Duke, was killed in his coun¬ 
try, and his people didna take at least twa lives for ane.” 

Butler entreated him to spore the victim for his soul’s sake. 
But Enockdunder answered, “ that the soul of such a scum had 
been long the tefil’s property, and that, Oot tarn ! he was deter¬ 
mined to gif the tefil his due.” 

All persuasion was in vain, and Duncan issued his mandate 
for execution on the succeeding morning. The child of guilt 
and misery was separated from his companions, strongly 
pinioned, and committed to a separate room, of whjch the 
Captain kept the key. • 

In the silence of the ni^ht, however, Mrs. Butler arose, 
resolved, if possible, to avert, at least to delay, the fate which 
hiuig over her nephew, especially if, upon conversing with him, 
she should see any hope of his being brought to better temper. 
She 1)^ a master-key that (^ned every lock in the house; and 
at midnight, when all was still, she stood before the eyes of the 
astonished young savage, as, hard bound with cords, he lay, like 
a sheep designed for slaughter, upbn a quantity of the refuse of 
flax which fillerl a,corner in the apai’tment. Amid features 
sunbrnut, tawny, grimed with dirt, and obscured by his shaggy 
hair of a rusted black colour, Jeanie tried in vain to trace the. 
likeness of either of his very handsome parents. Yet how could 
she refuse compassion to a creature so young and so wretched,— 
so much more wretched than even he himself could be aware of, 
sinqp the murder he hc^d too probably committed 'with his ' wu 
hand, but in which he had at any rate participated, was in 
fact a parricide ? She placed food on a table near him, raised 
him, and slacked the cords on his arms, so as to permit him 
to feed hiixflsel£ He stretched out his hands, still smeared with. 
blM, perhaps that of his father, and he ate voradously and in 

^ * • 

** 'jyhat is your first name said Jeanie^ by way of opening 

the conversatiim. 

^ The Whastier.” ^ • 

** But your Ohristian name, by which you were baptized f* 

**1 never was baptized that I kflbw of—1 have no other 
name than the Whistler.” 

’’Poor unhappy abandoned *lad!” said Jeanie. ’’What 
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would ye do if you could escape from this place, and the death 
you are to die to-morrow^moming^” 

“ Join wi’ Kob Roy, or wi’ Sergeant More Cameron " (noted 
freebooters at that time), “ and revenge Donacha's dtoth on all 
and aimdiy.V 

“0 ye unhappy boy," said Jeanie, “do ye ken wbatpwill 
come o’ ye when ye diel" 

“ I shall neither feel cauld nor hunger mere," said the youth 
doggedly. 

“ lo let him be execute in this dreadfiil state of mind would 
be to destroy baith body and soul—and to let him gang 1 dare 
not—what will be done ?—But he is my sister’s son—my own 
nephew—our flesh and blood—and his hands and feet are 
yerked as tight as cords can«> be drawn.—Whistler, do the cords 
hurt you?” ‘ 

“ Very much.” 

“ But, if I were to slacken them, you would harm me?” 

“ No, I would not—^you never harmed me or mine.” 

There may be good in him yet„thought Jeanie ; I wyi tty 
fair play with him. 

She cut his bonds—he stood upright, looked round with a 
laugh of wild exultation, olapped his hands together, and 
sprung from the ground, as if in transport on finding himself 
at liberty. He looked so wild, that Jeanie trembled at what 
she had done. 

“ Let me out,” said the young savage. 

“ I wunna, unless you promise ”- 

“ Then I’ll make you glad to let us both out.” 

He seized the lighted candle and theew it among the fbix, 
which was instantly in a flame. Jeanie screamed, and ran out 
of the room; the prisoner rushed past her, threw oper; a window 
in the passage, jumped into the garden, spnmg'over its endosure, 
bounded through the woods like a deer, and gpined Ibe sea- 
shore. Meantime, the fire was extinguished, but the prisoher 
was sought in vain. As Jeanie*kept her own secret, the^share 
she nad in bis escape was not discovered: but they*leam^ his 
fate some time afteirnTda-^-it was as wild as his life had hiwerto 
peon. * 

, She afixioua m(}uiries of Butler at length learned, that the 
youth had gained the sh^ in which his master, Donaoha, hod 
designed to embark.* But the avaricious shipmaster, inured by 
his evil trade to evpry spedes bf treacheiy, and disappointed of 
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the rich booty* which Donacha had {ft'oposed to briug aboard, 
jsecured thejierson of. the fugitive, and having transported him 
to Auiorka, sold him as a slave, or indented servant, to a 
Yiiginian planter, far up the countiy. When these tidings 
reached 'Butler, he sent over to America a sufficient sum to 
redeem the lad from slavery, with insti'uctions that measures 
should be taken fgr improving his mind, restraining his evil 
propensities, and encouraging whatever good might appear in 
his character. But this aid came too late. The young man 
had headed a conspiracy in whidi his inhuman master was put 
to death! and had then fled to the next tribe of wild Indians. 
He was never more heard of; and it may therefore bo presumed 
that he lived and died after the manner of that savage ))eople, 
with whom his previous habits had well fitted him to associate. 

AJl hopes of the young man’s reformation being now ended, 
Mr. and. Mrs. Butler thought it could serve no purpose to 
expliun to Lady Staunton a history so full of hoi’ror. She 
remaiaed their guest more than a year, during the greater part 
of which period her grief was excessive. In the latter months, 
it assumed the appearance of listlessncss and low spirits, which 
the monotony of her sister’s quiet establishment afforded no 
means of dissip.ating. Effie, from her earliest youtli, was never 
formed for a quiet Ibw contmit. Far different from her sister, 
she required the dissipation of society to divert her sorrow, or 
enhance her joy. She left the seclusion of Knocktarlitie with 
tears of siucere affection, and after heaping its inmates with all 
she could think of that might be valuable in their eyes. But 
she did leave it; and,, when the anguish of the parting was 
ovet, her departure was a relief to both sisters. 

The family at the Mouse of Knocktarlitie, in their own 
quiet happiness, heard of the well-dowered and beautiful Lady 
Staunton is pHiiming her place in the fashionable world. They 
learned it by* more substantial j/roofs, for David received a 
txmunission; and as the militaiy spirit of Bible Butler seemed 
to htf^e lefived in him, his go^ behaviour qualified the envy 
of fiVb hundred young Highland cadets, “ come of good houses,” 
who were astonished at the rapidity of his promotion. Reuben 
followed the law, and rose more slowly, yet^urely. Euphgmia ^ 
Butler, whose fortune, augmented by*her aunt’s generosity, and 
added to her own beauty, rendered her uo*smaIl prize, married 
a Highland laird, who never adred the name of her grand¬ 
father, and was loaded on the occasion *with presents from 
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Lady Staunton, which made her the envy of all the beauties in 
Dumbarton and Aifgyle shires. . • . 

After blazing nearly ten years in the fashiohableiworld, and 
hiding, like many of her compeers, on aching heart with a gay 
demeanour—after declining repeat^ offers of the most respect¬ 
able kind for a second matrimonial engage m ent, Lady Staunton 
betrayed the inward wound by retiring to. the Continent, and 
taking up her abode in the convent where she had received 
her e lucation. She never took the veil, but lived and died in 
severe seclusion, and in the practice of the Roman Catholic 
religion, in all its formal observances, vigils, and austerities. 

Jeanie had so much of her father^s spirit as to sorrow bitterly 
for this ai)ostasy, and Butligr joined in her regret. “ Yet any 
religion, however imperfert," he .said, “ was better than cold 
scepticism, or the hurrying din of dissipation, which fills the 
ears of worldlings, until they care for none of these things.” 

Meanwhile, happy in each other, in the prosperity of their 
family, and the love and honour of all who knew them, this 
simple pair lived beloved, and diod'lamented. * 


READER, - 

' I 

THIS TALE WILL NOT BE TOLD IN VAIN, IE IT SUALL BE 
POUND TO ILLUSTRATE THE OBEAT TRUTH, THAT GUILT, THOUGH 
IT MAY ATTAIN TEMPORAL SPLENDOUR, CAN NEVER CONFER 
REAL HAPPINESS; THAT THE EVIL CONSEQUENCES OP OUR 
CRIMES LONG SURVIVE THEIR COMMISSION, AND, LIKE THE 
GHOSTS OF THE MURDERED, FOR EVER HAUNT THE STEPS OF 
THE MALEFACTOR ; AND THAT THE PATHS OF VIRTUE, THOUGH 
SELDOM THOSE O^ WORLDLY GREATNESS, ARB ^LVOAVt THOSE 
OF PLEASANTNESS AND PEACE. ** 



VENVOY, 

fir JEDElJlAH CLKlHllROTllAM. 

Thus concludeth the Tale of “ The He art of Mio-Lo'iujas” 
whdeh hath filled r/tore pages than / opined. The Heart of Mid 
Loffvian is now no more, or raiher it is transferrul to the extrenu. 
side 0^ the city^ even as tlve Sieur Jean Daptistr HopueUn hcUh it^ 
in his pleasant comedy called Le Mddeciu Mnlgr^ Lui, where the 
simulated doctor wittily replieth to a charge^ that he had placed the 
heart an the right side, instead of theleft, ** Cula dtait autrefois ainni, 
inais nous avons choagd tout cel.'c” Of which witty speech if any 
reader shall demand the purport, I have only to respand, that I teach 
the Fretuh as well as the Classical tomjues, at the easy r<tte of .five 
dvillings per quarter, as my advertisements are periodically makbtig 
hnowi to the public. 
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Note A, p. 4 .—^Autuoa’s oonmection with Quakkbibic. 

It ia an old proverb, that *’ many a true word is spoken in The 

existence of Walter Scott, third son of Sir WilUaro Scott of itardcu, is 
instructed,, as it is called, by a .charter under the great seal, Domino 
Willielmo Scott de Harden Militi, et WaJtero Scott suo flllo legitimo tortic 
genito, terromm do Boberton.* The munificent old gentleinan left all his 
four sons* considerable estates, and settled those of fiihrilg and Raeburn, 
together with valuable possessions around Lessuden, upon Walter, his 
third son, vrho is ancestor of the Scotts of Raeburn, and of the Author of 
Waverfey. He appears to have tiecome a couvei't to tlie doctriue of the 
Quakers, or Friendi^ and a great ossertor of their peculiar tenets. Tliis 
was probably at the time when George Fox, the celebrated apostle of the 
sect, made an expedition into the south «f Scotland about 1667, on which 
occasion, he boasts, that “ 4 ^ he first set his horse’s feet upon Scottish 
ground, he felt tlie seedaof grace to sparkle about him like innumerable 
sparks of fire." Upon the same occasion, probably, Sir Gideon Scott of 
Highchester, second son of Sir William, immediate elder brother of Walter, 
and ancestor of the author’s friend and kinsman, the present representative 
of the family of Harden, also embraced the tenets of Quakerism. This last 
convert, Gideon, entered into a controversy with the Rev. James Kii'ktou, 
author of the Secret and True History of the Church of Scotland^ which 
is noticed by my ingenious 4iend Mr. Charles Kirkpatrick Shoipe, in his 
valuable and curious edition of that work, 4to, 1817'^ Sir William Scott, 
eldest of the brothers^ remained, amid the defection of his two younger 
brethren, on orthodox meiiilier of the Presbyterian Church, oud used such 
means for rec laiming Walter of Raeburn from his heresy, as savoured far 
more of ^erffecution than persuasion. In this he was assisted by Mac- 
Do&gal of Mdeerston, brother to Isabella MacDougal, the wife of said 
Walter, and who, like her husband, ha<l conformeil to the Quaker tenets. 

Thednterest possessed by Sir William Scott and Makeraton was pou%rful 
enou^ to procure the two following acts of the Privy Council of Scotland, 
directed afpdnst Walter of Raeburn as an heretic and convert to Quakerism, 
appfiinting him to be imprisoned first iu Edinbuigb jail, and then in that 
of Jedburgh; and his children to be taken by forcA from the societj^and 
direction of their parents, and educated at a distance from them, bttidea ' 
the assignment of a sum for their maintenance, su^cieut in those times to 
be burdensome to a moderate Scottish estate. 

> Bue Dougtoii'ii Baronage, psgs MLA 
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** Apud Ediu., vigesimo Jimii 1665. 

“The Lords of his Magesty’s Privy Council having raceaved infonaatioii 
that Scott of Baebucn, and Isobel Kackdougall, his wife^ being iuTeeted 
with the error of Quakerism, doe endeavour to bf^ and tralae up Williad, 
Walter, and Isobel Scetts, their children, in the same {Hrofessi&n, doe there* 
fore give order and command to Sir William Scott of Harden, the said 
Raeburn’s brother, to seperat and take away the soids children firom the 
custody and society of the saids parents, and to cause educat and bring 
them up in his owne house, or any other convenient place^ and ordaines 
letters to be direct at the said Sir William's instance against Baebuin, for 
a maintenance to the saids children, and that the said Sir Wm. give one 
account of his diligence witli all convenioncy." 

“Edinburgh, Sth July 1666. 

“ Anent a ]>etttion presented be Sir '\Ym. Scott of Harden, for himself 
and in umne and behalf of the three children of Walter &;ott of Raeburn, 
his brother, showing tliat the Lords of Councill, by ane act of the 22d day 
of Junii 1665, did grant p('\ver*aud warraud to the petitioner^‘to separat 
and take away Kuebum's oKildrcii, from his family and educauon, and to 
breed them in some convenient pluc^ where they might be fiee from all 
infection in their younger years, from the principalis of Quakerism, and, 
for maintenance of the saids children, did ordain letters to direct against 
Raeburn; and, seeing the Petitioner, in obedience to the said order, did 
take away the saids children, being twof.8ounes and a (laughter, apd after 
some paines taken upon them in his owne family, hes sent them to the 
city of Glasgow, to be bread at schooles, and there to be principled with 
the knowledge of the tioio religiipi, and that it is necessary the Councill 
(lotennine what shall be the maintenance for which Baebiim’s three children 
may be charged, as likewise that Raeburn hlfais^, being now in the Tub 
booth of Edinburgh, where he dayley converses with all the Quakers who 
ai*e prisoners there, and others who daily resort to them, whereby he is 
hardened in his pernitious opinions and principles, without aU hope of 
recovery, anlosse he be separat from such pernitious company, humbly 
therefore, desyring that the Councell might determine upon the soiime of 
money to be payed bo Raeburn, for the education of his children, to the 
petitioner, who will be countable therefor; apd tliat. In order to his con* 
version, the place of his imprisonment may be changed. The Lords 6f his 
Mig. Privy Councell having at length heard and considered the foresaid 
petition, (loe modifie the soume of two thousand pounds Scots, to be payed 
yearly at the term$ of Whitsnnday be the said Waller Seott of Raeburn, 
furth of his estate to the petitioner, for the entertainmmit and* education 
of the said children, beginning the teriues payment &erof at Whitson* 
day last for the half year prec^ng, and so furtii yearly, at the said termte 
of jVhitsunday in tym comeing tilffurder orders; oi^ onjaines the si^l 
Walter Scott of Raeburn to be ^usported from the tolbooth (»f Eunbuigb 
to tile prison of Jedburgh, where his friends and others Oiay have (SBCssfam 
to convert him. And to the effect he may be secured from the practloe of 
‘ other Quakers, the 8i|jd Lords doe hereby disiiharge the maglatrates of Jed* 
buf^ to suffer any persons suspect of these princijdes to have access to 
him ; and In case any oontraveen, that they secure ther persons till th^ 
be fherfore pnneist; and ordidnes letters to be direct helrnpon In form, 
an effeirs.” « 
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Both the sons, thus harshly separated fl^in their father, proved good 
scholars. Tlie eldest, William, who carried on the line of Raeburn, was, 
Jike his fathw, a deep Orientalist ; the younger, Walter, became a good 
Rhiasical scholar, b great friend and correspondent of the celebrated Dr. 
Pitcairn, and a Jacobite so dUtinguinhed for zeal, that he made a vow 
never to shave his beard till the restoration of the exiled Ihmily. This last 
Walter Scott was the author's great-grandfather. 

There is yet another link betwixt the author and the aimple-minded and 
excellent Society of Friends, through a proselyte of much more importance 
tiian Walter Scott of Auebum. Tlie celebrated John Swintnn, of Swinton, 
nineteenth baron in descent of that ancient and once powerful family, was, 
with Sir William Lockliort of Lee, the person whom Cromwell chiefly trusted 
in the management of the Scottish aflairs during his usurpation. After the 
Ttestoiation, Swinton was devoted os a victim to the new order of things, 
and w'as brought down in the s&nie vessel winch conveyed the Marquis ot 
Ai;gyle to Edinburgh, where that nobleman was tried and executed. 
Swinton .was destined to the same fate. •He had assumed the habit, and 
entered'into the Society of the •Quakers, and appeared as one of their 
number before the Parliament of Scotland. He renounced all legal defence, 
thongb several pleas were open to him, and answered, in conformity to the 
principles of his sect, that at the time these crimes were imputed to him, 
he was in the gall of bitterness and bond of iniquity; but that God 
Almighty having since called him to the light, he saw and aeknowlcdgeii 
these brrors, and did not refuse fo pay the forfeit of them, even though, ui 
the judgment of the Parliament, it should extend to life itself. 

Respect to fallen greatness, and to the patience and calm resigiiatiun 
with which a man once m high povft^r expressed himself under such n 
change of fortune, found Swinton friends ,* family connections, and ooiiie 
interested consideratiods of Middleton the Commissionei', joined to procure 
his safety, and he was dismissed, but after a long imprisonment, and much 
dilapidation of estates. It is said that Swiuton’s admonitioim, while 
coniined in the Castle of Edinburgh, hail a considerable share in converting 
to the tenets of the Friends Colonel David Barclay, then lying there in the 
garrison. This was tlie father of Robert Barclay, author of the celebrated 
ApcHogy for the i^Mkera. It may bo observed among the inconsisteueies 
of human nature, that Kiriktou, Wodrow, and other Presbyterian authors, 
who have detailed the sufferings of their own sect for nonconformity ivitli 
the established church, censure the government of the time for not exeriing 
the civil power against tlie peaceful enthusiasts wo have traated of, niul 
some egress pu^cular chagrin at the escape of Swinton. Whatever 
might be hi^ motives for assuming the tenets of the Friends, thaold man 
retained them faithAilly till the dose nf his life. 

tfeoa Swinton, gnmd*danghter of •Sir John Swinton, son of Judgo Swin¬ 
ton, ifi the Qnoknr was usually termed, was mother of Aime Ruth^ord, 
the oftihor's mother. 

.^d ihns, aa in the play of the Antl-Jacobin, the ghost of the author's 
graMmother having arisen to speak the Epilogn^ it ie foil time to conclude , 
lest the reader shoirid remonstrate that his desire d> know the Antbpr of ^ 
Waverley never indnded a Irish to be aeqn^ted with his whole oncestiy. * 
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[Notb B, p. 8 .—Tombstonr to Helen Walker.] 

On Helen Walker’s, tombstone in Iiongray otiuKbyard, DumfriesshiTe. 
(here Is engraved the fbUowing epitaph, written by Sir Wsltei^ Soott• 

THIS STONE WAS ERBCTEO 

BT THE AUTBOB OT WAVBBLET 
TO THE MEMOBT 
OF 

HELEN WALKEB, ^ 

WHO DIED IN THE TEAR OT OOD 179t. 

IBIS HUMBLE INDIVIDUAL ntAOTISED IN REAL LIFE 
THE ViBTDEB 

1VITH WHICH FICTION CAS INVESTED 
, THE IMAOINAHT CHABACTEB OF 

JEAl^IB DEANS ; 

BUFDS1N<- THE SLIGHTEST DEFABTURE 
FROM VERACITY, 

EVEN TO SAVE THE LITE OF A SISTER, 

SHE NEVERTHELESS SHOWED HER 

KINDNESS AND FORTITUDE, 

IN RESCUING HER FROM THE SEVERITY OF THE l.AW„ 

AT THE EXPENSE OF PERSONAL EXERTIONS 
WHICH THE TIME RlCNDERED AS DIFFICULT 
AS THE MOTIVE WAS LaUDABLB. 

RBSPEOT THE CRAVE OF FOVERTY 

WHEN COMBINED WITH LOVE OF TRUTH ^ 

AND DEAR AFFECTION. 

Erected October 1881. 

Note C, p. 88 .—The Old TsLBooTn. 

The ancient Tolbooth of Edinbargh, situated as described in this chapter, 
was built by the citizens m 1661, and destined for tho acc.>minodation of 
Parliament, as well as of the High Courts ol JuatW ;* aud at the same 
* [This is not so ceAaln. Few persons now living are likely to imbemtSst the in¬ 
terior of the old Tolbooth, with narrow stairoase, thick walls, and small apastmests, 
nor to Imagine that It could ever have beei^used for these puipoaea. Robert Chains 
beta, \jf. hla Minor AMNgtsttles cfEdMburffh, has pteaervad groiiad-pleiia or sfctlobs, 
which dearly Show this,—the largest hall was on the seeond floor, and messing 97 
feet by 20, and 12 feet high. It may have been intended for tho moetliigB of Town 
Counofl, while the Farllainent aaaemblod, after 1560, In what was called the Upper 
Tolboolh, that la the soaU-weat portion of the Collegiate Churoh of St 011e% until 
tha ynr 1640, whan the** present Parliament House was completed. Being no 
longer requited for such a pari>os,e, it was set apart by the Tovm OouneO on the 
24tb December 1041 aa a distinct cliurch, with the name of the Tolbooth parish* 
hnd therefore could not hare derived the pame from Its vidnity to the Tolbooth, as 
osoally stated.] 
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time for the confinement of prisoneni for debt, or on criminal chaises. 
Since the year 1640, when the present Farliii^ent House was erected, the 
Tolbooth \n(a occupied as a prison only. Gloomy, and dismal as it was, 
the situation In the centre of the High Street rendered it so particularly 
well-aired, Aat when the plague laid waste the city in 1646, it sfiTected 
none within these melancholy precincts. The Tolbooth was^removed, with 
the mass of buildings in which it was incorporated, in the autumn of the 
year 1817. At that time the kindness of his old schoolfellow and friend, 
Robert Johnstone, Esqnire, then Dean of Guild of the city, with the liberal 
acquiescence of the pemons who had contracted for the work, procured for 
the Author of Waverley the stones which composed the gateway, together 
with the door, and its ponderous fastenings, which he employed in de¬ 
corating the entrance of his kitchen-court at Abbotsford, To such base 
offices may we return.” Tlie application of these rolics of the Heart of 
Mid-Lothian to serve as the }ioa4eru-gate to a court of modem offices, may 
Ije justly ridiculed as whimsical ; but yet it is not without interest, that 
wo see the gateway through which so niucli of the stormy politics of a mde 
age, and. the vice and misery of loj^r times, hail found their passage, now 
occupied in the service of rural economy. Last year, to complete the 
cliaiifps, a tomtit was pleased to build her nest within the lock of the Tol¬ 
booth,—a strong temptation to have committed a sonnet, had the Author, 
like Tony Lumpkin, been m a concatenation accordingly. 

It is W'orth mentioning, that an act of beneficence celebrated the de- 
iiiolition of the Heart of Mid-Lofhian. A subscription, raised and applied 
by the worthy Magistrate above mentioned, procured the mauiiraissiou of 
most of the unfortunate debtors confined in the old jail, so tliat there were 
tew or none transferred to the new placo of confiuemenL 

['File figure of a Heart irpon tlie pavement between St. Gilea’s Church 
wd the ^inbmgh County Hall, now marks the site of the Old Toll)Ooth.J 


Noth D, p. 77.— ^Thb Poemous Mob. 

The following interesting and authentic account of the inquiries made 
by Crown Counsel into the lUFair of the Porteous Mob, seems to have been 
dravm up by the Solicitor.Genera]. The office was held in 1737 by 
diaries Erskine, Esq. 

I owe this curiousjillnstration to the kindness of a professional friend. 
It throws, indeed, little light on the ongin of the tumult; but shows how 
profound The ^larlmoss must have been, which so much investigation could 
not^ispeL 

A 4 Upon the 7th of September lostj^when the uuliappy wicked murder of 
CaptauB Poitaiu was committed. His Mi^esty’s Advocate and Solicitor 
were ceit of town; the first beyond Inverness, and the other in Annandale, 
not far from Carlyle; neither of them knew anything of the repneve, nor 
did fhey in the least snspeot that any disorder was to happen. , 

"When the disorder happened, Ae magistrates other personsason- 
cemed in the management of the town, seaojjpd to be all struck of a heap; 
and whether, from the great terror that hod 8 ei 2 u>d ^ tlie inhabitants, they 
thon^t ane immediate enquiry would be fruitless, or whether, being a 
direct insult upon the prerogatlVjS of tfie crown, they did not care rashly V) 
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intermeddle; but no proceedings was had by them. Only, soon after, ane 
expresH was sent to his Majistie's Solicitor, who came to town as soon as 
was possible for him; but, in the meantime, the persons who had bera 
most guilty, had either run oA*, or, at least, kept themselves i\D0n the wing 
until they should see what steps were token by the Ck>vemm«nt 

When the Solicitor arriv^ he perceived the whole inhabitants under 
a consternation. He hod no materii^ furnished him ; nay, the lnhaj)itants 
were so much afraid of being reputed informers, that very few people had 
so much as the courage to speak with him on the streets. However, 
having received her Mcyestie’s orders, by a letter from the Duke of New 
castle, he resolved to sett about the matter in earnest, and entered upon 
ane 'uquiry, gropoing in the dark. He had no assistance from the magis¬ 
trates worth mentioning, but called witness after witness in the privatest 
manner, before himself in his own house, and for six weeks time, from 
morning to evening, went on in the enquiry without taking the least 
Uivcrhion, or turning bis thoughts to any other business. 

“ Ho tried at lirat what he could do by declarations, by engaging secresy, 
so that those who told the uiith should never be discovered; made use of 
no clerk, but wrote all the declarations with his own hand, to encourage 
them to speak out. After all, for some time, he could got nothing but 
ends of stories which, when pursued, broke off; and those who appeared 
and know anything of the matter, were under the utmost terror, lest it 
should take air that they had mentioned any one man as guilty. 

“During the course of the enquiry, ^he run of the town, which was 
strong for the villanous actors, begun to alter a little, and when they saw 
the King’s servants in earnest to do their best, the generality, who before 
had spoke very warmly m dcfenc* of the wickedness, began to be silent, 
and at that period more of the criminals begai^ to abscond. 

“At length the enquiry began to open a little^ and the SoUicitor was 
under some difficulty how to proceed. Be very well saw tliat the first 
warrand that was issued out would start the whole gang; and oa be had 
not come at any of the most notorious offenders, he was unwilling, upon 
the slight evidence he had, to begin. However, upon notice given him by 
Generali Moyle, that one King, a butcher in the Canongate, bad boasted, 
in proseuce of Bridget Knell, a soldier’s wife, the morning after Captain 
Porteus was hanged, that he had a very active band in the mob, a Wiarrand 
was issued out, and King was apprehended, and imprisoned in the 
Canongate Tolbootli. 

“ This obliged the SoUicitor immediately to take up those against whom 
he had any information. By a signed decIiii-aUcii, WiUiam Stirling, ap* 
prentice to James S&Ung, merchant in Edinburgh, was char^^ w haveing 
been at the Nether-Bow, after the gates were shutt, with a liochaber-ak or 
halbert in his hand, and haveing b^oa a huzza, marched upon the liead of 
the Liob towards the Guard. '' ^ 

“James Broidwood, son to a candlemaker in town, was, by a siigued 
declaration, charged as haveing been at the Tolbooth door, givelng direc^oiis 
to the mob about setti^ firs to the door, and that the mob named him by 
his ^me, and aaked Im advice. 

“ By another declaration, one Stoddart, a journeyman smith, was cliarged 
of having boasted piibliekly, ’ in a smith’s shop at Leith, that he had 
assisted in breaking open the Tolbooth door. 

“ Peter Traill, a Journeyman hy one of the dsdaiationa. Was 
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«]«> aeonsed of haToing lookt the Nether>Bow Port, when it was ehiitt by 
the mob. * 

" Hia M^faetie'a Sollicitor having these infonnations, imployed privately 
Inch peraons Ra ho oonld oeat rely on, and the truth was, there were very 
few in whoift ho conld repose confidence. But he was, indeed, faithfully 
served hy one Webster, a soldier in the Welsh fuzileera, recominended him 
by Li^teilant Alahton, wh(^ with very great address, informed himself, 
and really run some risque in getting his iufonuation, concerning the places 
where the persons informed against used to haunt, and how they might be 
seized. In eonsequencO of wtuch, a party of the Guard fh)m the Canongate 
was agreed Gn,to march up at a certain hour, when a message should be sent. 
The ^llidtor wrote a letter and gave it to one of the town officers, ordered 
to attend Captain Maitland, one of the town Captains, promoted to that 
command since the unhappy accident, who, indeed, was extremely diligent 
and active throughout the wholet; and havcing got Stirling and Braid wood 
apprehended, dispatched the officer with the letter to the mihtaiw in the 
Canongatq, who immediately begun theif march, and hy the nmo tlie 
Sollicitor had half examined the /i.iUl two persons in the BuiTow-room, 
where the Magistrates were present, a party of fifty men, drums beating, 
marched into the Parliament close, and draw up, which was the first thing 
that struck a terror, and from that time forws^, the insolence was suc¬ 
ceeded by fear. 

"Stirling and Braidwood were immediately sent to the Castle and im¬ 
prisoned. That same night, Stoddart, the smith, was seized, and he was 
committed to the Castle also; as was likewise Traill, the joumoyman 
wright, who were all severally examined, and denyed the least accession. 

"In the meantime, the enquiry was going on, and it haveing cast up in 
one of the declamiions,* that a hump'd backed creature marcherl with a gun 
os one of the guards to Porteuswhenlie went up to tlie Lawn Markctt, the 
person who emitted this declaration was employed to walk the streets to 
see if lie could find him out; at last he ranie to the Sollicitor and told him 
ho hod found hirfi, and tliat he was in a certain house. Wbereuphu a 
warrand was issued out against him, and he was apprehended and sent to 
the Castle, and he proved to be one Bimio, a helper to the Countess of 
Weemys's coachman. 

"Thereafter, ane informaviou was given in against William M‘Lauchlan, 
ifootmau to the said Countess, ho haveing been very active in the mob ; 
fibr sometime he kept himself out of tlie way, but at lust lie was ai>pre- 
hended and likewise committed to the Castle. 

" And these were ell the prisoners who wero putt under confinement in 
that plac£ ^ 

"Chere were other peieons imprisoued in the Tolbooth of Eilinburgh, 
aaik severalls against whom warranda were issued, but could not be ap* 
prehen«'ed, whose names and cases shall afterwards be more particularly 
taken 'notice of. 

" The fOriends of Stirling made an application to the Earl of Islay, Lord 
Justicedlenerall, setting ^rth, that he was seized with a bloody fflux 
that his life was in dai^^; and that upon ane exftnination of witn'Yssei! 
whose names were given in, it would appear to conviction, that he bod not 
the least oecess to any of the riotous proceed&gs of that wicked mob. 

"This petition was by his Lordsliip putt in the nands of his Migestie's 
Sollicitor, who examtn^ the wltnessdi; and by tjicir testimonies it ap* 
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penred, that the youug nuui, irho was sot abore eighteen yean of age, was 
that night in company with shout half a dozen CQn]paolonB,,ia a puUle 
house In Stephen LaVe doss, near the back of the Guard, where they all 
remained untill the noise came to the house, tut th% nuA had ahut tHe 
gates and seized the Guard, upon which the company broke'^up, and he, 
and one of his companions, went towards his master’s house; and, in the 
course of the' after examination, there was a witness who deblani^ nay, 
indeed swore ^for the SoUicitor, hy this time, saw it necessary to put those 
he examined upon oath), that he met him [Stirling] after he entmd into 
the alley where his master lives, going towards his house; and another 
witness, fellow-proutice with Stirling, declares, tliat after the mob had seized 
the Gnaxd, he went home, where he found Stirling before him; and, that 
his master lockt the door, and kept them both at home till after twelve at 
night; upon weigliing of which testimonies, and upon consideration liod, 
That he was chm-ged by the declaration ody of one person, who really did 
not appear to be, a witness of the greatest weight, and that hia life was in 
rianger from the imiirisonment^ he was admitted to baill by the Lord 
Justice-General], by whose w.n-rand he ivas committed. 

“ Broidwood's friends appl;|, ed in tlie same manner; but as he stood 
ciiarged by more than one witness, he was not roleosed—^tho’, indeed, the 
witnesses adduced for him say somewhat in his exculpation—^that he does 
not seem to liave been upon any original concert; and one of the witnesses 
says ho was along with him at the Tolbootb door, and refuses what is ssh* 
against liim, with regard to Ids having advised the burning of the Tulbootl 
door. But he remains still in prison. 

**As to Traill, the joumeymau wright, he is charged by the same 
witness who declared against Stirling, and there is none concurrs with him; 
and, to say the truth concerning him, he seemed to bo the most ingenuous 
of any of them whom the Solicitor examined, and pointed out a witness by 
whom one of the fii’st accomplices was discovered, and who escaped, when 
the waiTand was to be putt in execution against them. He positively 
ilonys his liuving shutt the gate, and 'tis thought Tl^aill ought to be 
admitted to baill. 

'* As to Bmno, he is charged only by one witness, who had never seen 
him before, nor knew his name; so, tho* 1 dare say the witness honestly 
mentioned him, ’tis jmssible he may be mistoken; and in the oxiunination 
of above 200 witnesses there is no body ooucuits with him, and he is ane 
insiguificaut little creature. 

With regard to M^Laucblan, the proof is strong against him by one 
witness, that he acted as a seijcant, or sort of .lommander, for some time, 
of a Guard, that stood cross between the upper end of Lucll'onbooths 
and the north side of the street, to stop all but friends Itom going towards 
the Tulbooth; and by other witnesses, that he was at the Tolb^th dXxfr 
witlM link in his hand, while the operation of beating and burning it was 
going on; that he went along with the mob with a halbert in hbk^hand, 
untill he came to the gallows stone in tho Grassmarket, and that he stuck 
the halbert into the hole of the gallows stone: that aft^ords he wefft in 
amonrat the mob whe;r Captain Porteus was carried to the dyer's tree; eo 
ttiat*Uie prAof seems very heavy against him. 

** To sum up this matter wKh regard to the pTisonera in the Oastle, 'tn 
believed there is strong proof against M'Lau^lan; there is also mot 
sfpdast Braidwood. But, as it eonatets In emission (tf words said to 
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have been had by him while at the Tolbooth door* and that he is ane 
iusignifioaiit pitiful! oxeatnrey and will And people to swear heartily in his 
fhvoaTSy *tit at best doubtfhll whether a jury will be got to condemn him. 

• As to those ii^ the l^lbooth of Edinbui^gby John Crawford, who hod 
for some tiftie been employed to ring the b^ in the steeple of the New 
Church of Edinburgh, being in company with a soldier acoidentallyy the 
discourse celling in concerning the Captain Porteus and his* murder, as he 
appedra to be a light>headed fellow, he said, that he knew people that were 
more guilty than any that wwe putt In prison. Upon infonnation, 
Crawford was seized, and being examined, it appeared, that when the mob 
begun, as he was comeing down from the steeple, the mob took the keys 
from him ; that he was that night in several comers, and did Indeed delate 
several! persons whom he saw there, and immediatdy warrands were de¬ 
spatched, pnd it was found they had absconded and fled. But there was no 
evidence against him of any l^nd. Nay, on the contrary, it appeared, 
that he had been with the Magistrates in Clerk’s, the vintne^e, relating to 
them what he had seen in the streets. Iherefore, after haveing detained 
him in p^ou ffor a very comidctrfble tune^ his Mi^estie’s Advocate and 
Sollicitor signed a warrand for his liberation. 

** There was also one James Wilson incarcerated in the said Tolbooth, 
upon the declaration of one witness, who said he saw him on the streets 
with a gun; and there he remained for some time, in order to try if a con* 
curling witness could be found, or that he acted any part in the tragedy 
and w^edness. But nothing fcrther appeared against him ; and bdng 
seized with a severe sickness, ho is, by n warrand signed by his M^'estie’s 
Advocate and Solllcitor, libei'ated upon givoing sufficient bailL 

** As to King, enqaiiy was made, agd the ffact oomes out beyond all 
exception, that he was in the lodge at the Nether-Bow with Lindsay the 
waiter, and several otl)ier people, not at all concerned in the mob. But 
after the affair was over, ho went up towards the guard, and having met 
with ‘Sandie the Turk and his wife, who escaped out of prison, they re* 
turned to his house at tlie Abbey, and then 'tis very poesilw he may have 
thought fltt in his beer to boast of villany, in which he could not possibly 
have an^ share for that reason; he was desired to find boill and he should 
be set at liberty. But he is a stranger aud a fellow of very indiflTerent 
chaxacter, and 'tis believedcit won't be easy for him to find baill. Where- 
forciS it's thought he must be sett at liberty without it. Because he is a 
burden upon the Government while kept in confinement, not being able to 
maintain himself. ^ 

** What is above is all that relates to persons in custorly. But there ore 
warrand#oathagmnst a great many other persons who hod fled, particularly 
against one Wilfiom V^'te, a journeyman bazter, who, by the evidence, 
appean to have been at the beginniim of the mob, and to have ffone along 
with t|||B drugi, from the West-Port to the Nether-Bow, and is aud to(diaTe 
been goe of time who attacked the guard, and probably was as deep as 
any one there. 

'blnfonnation was given that he waa lurking at Falkirk, where he was 
bom. Whereupm directions were sent to the Bhe^ of the County, and 
a warrand from hia Excellency Genetall Wade, to the commanding omeers * 
at Stirling and Idnlithgow, to assist, and aU^possiUe endeavoura were need 
to catch hold of him, and 'tis said ha escapM veif narrowly, baviug bean 
concluded in some outhouse; and iheenisfortune was, that those who were 
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employed in the search did not know him penonally. Nor, indeed, was 
it easy to truoi any of the dequaintanceB of so low, obscure a fellow with 
the secret of the warrand to be putt in ezecutioi). 

" There was also strong evidence found against Bobeit TaJ^'lnr, servant & 
William and GSiarles Thomsons, periwig>makera, that he act^ as ane officer 
among the mob, and he was tiuced from the guard to the well at the head 
of Forestalls Wynd, where he stood and had the appellation 'of (^ptain 
from the mob, and from that walking down the Bow before Gaptain 
Porteus, with his Lochaher aze; and, by the description given of one who 
bawl’d the rope by which Captain Porteus was ^led up, *tis believed 
Taylor was the person ; and His farther probable, that thn witness who 
delated Stirling had mistaken Taylor for him, their stature and age (so far 
as con be gathered from tbe description) being the same. 

A great deal of pains were taken, and no charge was sav^d, in order to 
have catched hold of this Taylor, and waiTsnds were sent to the coimtry 
where he was boin; bnt it appears he had shipt himadf off for Holland 
where it is said he now is. n 

** There is strong evidence Ui-o agaiurt Thomas Bums, butcher, that he 
was ane active person from the beginning of the mob to the end of it. He 
lurkt for some time amongst those of his trade ; and ai-tfuUy enough a 
train was laid to catch him, under pretence of a message that had come 
from his father in Ireland, so that ho came to a blind al^onse in the 
Flesh-market dose, and, a party being reiuly, was, by Webster the soldier, 
who was upon this exploit, advertised to come down. Howevet^ Bums 
escaped out at a back window, and hid himself in some of the houses 
which are heaped together upon one another in that place, so that it was 
not possible to catch him. ’Tis'^now said he is gone to Irdand to his 
father who lives there. „ 

There is evidence also against one Robert Anderson, journeyman and 
servant to Colm Alison, wnght; and against Thomas Linnen and James 
Maxwell, both servants also to tbe said Colin Alison, wl^o all seem to have 
been deeply concerned in tbe matter. Anderson is one of those who putt 
the rope upon Captain Portous’s neck. Linnen seems also to have been 
very active; and Maxwell (which is pretty remarkable) la proven to have 
come to a shop upon the Friday before, and charged the Jonmeymen and 
prentices there to attend in the Parliament close on Tuesday ^ 

assist to hang Captain Porteus. These three did early abscond, and, 
though warrauds hod been issued out against them, and All ^mdenvonxs 
used to apprehend them, could not he found. 

“ One Waldie, a servant to George Campbell, wrighl^ has also ajl?soonded, 
and many others, aud 'tis informed that numbers of them have shipt 
themselves off ffor the Plantations; and upon aq information that a Ship 
was going off filrom Glasgow, in which sevoall of the rogues were to trAns- 
port’Hhemselves beyond seas, proper worraqds were obtained^ and'^iersous 
despatched to search the said ship, and seize any that con be found. 

" The like warrands had been issued with regard to ships from Leitli. 
put whether they had been scard, or whether me information had leen 
groundless, they had f o effect. 

« This is a summary of the enquiry, ffrom which It appears there no 
prooff on whiidi one ca^ rely, but against M'Lauofalan. There is a prooff 
also against Broidwood, but inore exceptionable. His Mqjestie’s Advocate, 
since be came to towp, has Join'd With the SoUioltor, and has dona his 
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almost to gett at the bottom 6f this matte% but hitherto it stuiulb ob i> 
above represented. They ore resolved to have their eyes and their ears 
^pen, and tb^o what tl^ caa Bat they laboo^ exceedingly against 
the stream ^ and ft may truly be said, that nothing was wanting on tbeir 
part. Nor have they declined any labour to answer the commands laid 
upon them to search the matter to the bottom." 

» 

I'HE Fohteous Mob. 

In the preceding cliaptors (I. to VI.) the circumstances of that extra* 
ordinary riot* and conspiracy, called the Porteous Mob, are given with as 
much accuracy as the author was able to collect them. The oixler, 
regularity, and determined resolution with which such a violent action waf. 
devised and executed, were only equalled hy the secrecy which was ob¬ 
served concerning the principal^actors. ^ 

Although the fact was performed by torch-light, and in presence of a 
great multitude, to some of whom^ at feast, the individual actors must 
have been'known, yet no dlscnvciy was ever made concerning any of the 
perpetrators of the slaughter. 

^o men only were bi-ought to trial for an offence which the Government 
were so anxious to detect and punish. William M'Lauchlon, footman to 
the Coimtess of Wemyss, who is mentioned in the report of the Solicitor- 
General (page 643), against whopi strong evidence had been obtained, was 
broug^ to trial in March 1737, charged as havuig been accessory to the 
riot, armed with a Lochaber axe. But this man (who was at all times a 
silly creature) provetl, that he was in a state of mortal intoxication during 
the time he was present with the rabble, incapable of giving them either 
advice or assistauco, itiAccd, of knowing wbat he or. they were doing. 
He was also able to prove, that lie was forced into the riot, and upheld 
while there hy two bakers, who put a I^cliabor axe into his hand. The 
jury, wisely judging this poor creature could be no pi-oper subject 'of 
punishment, found the panel Not Guilty. The same verdict was given in 
the case of Thomas Liiining, also mentioned in iJie Solicitoris memorial, 
who was tried in 1786 In short, neither then, nor for a long period after¬ 
wards, was anything disco^ed relating to the organisation of toe Porteous 
Plot 

The imagination of the people of Edinburgh was long irritated, and their 
curiosity kept awoke, by the mystery attending this extraordinary con¬ 
spiracy. It was gSneridly reported of siiuh natives of Ediubuigh as, 
having left Jibe city in youth, returned with a fortune amassed in foreign 
coiyitries, that they had originally fled on account of their shai-e in the 
J>q|rteQas Moh. But little credit cau be attached to these surmises, os in 
most of toe eases they are coutradicCed by dates, aud in none supportitd by 
anything bu^ vague rumours, grounded on the ordinaiy wish of the vulgar, 
to inij^ute the success of prosperous men to some unpleasant source. The 
see^t history of the Port^s Mob has been till this day unravelled ; and 
it 1^ always been quoted as a dose, daring, and oajfiulated act of violenct^ 
of a nature peculiarly characteiistio of the Scottish'people. * • 

Nerertoefess, the author, for a consldenable time, nourished hopes to 
have found hiinself enabled to throw some light ow this mysterious story. 
An old man, who died about twenty yean ago, at the advanced age of 
nfo^-three^ waa said to have made a commnni^on to the dngyman who 
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attended upon his doatli bo(L reapocting the origin of the Forteona Moh. 
This person followed the trrae of a carpenter, and had been eimployed as 
such on the estate of a family of opulence and ^ndition. His charaeter 
in his line of life and amount his neighbours, was CMcMiat, and neve^ 
underwent the slightest suspicion. His confession was said lo have been 
to the following pntposo : That he was one of twrive young men belong¬ 
ing to the village of Pathhead, whose animosity against Pdrteo^ on 
account of the execution of WUson, was so extreme, ^at they resolved to 
execute vengeance on him with their own hands, rather than he should 
escape punishment. With this resolution they* crossed the Forth at 
different ferries, and rendezvoused at the suburb called PorfaJiUTgli, where 
their appearance in a body soon called numbers around them. The public 
mind was in such a state of iiritatiou, that it only wauterl a single spark to 
create on explosion; and this was afforded by the exertion^ of the small 
and determined band of associates. The appearance of premeditation and 
order which distinguished tbo riot, according to his account had its origin, 
not in any previous plan or conspiracy, hut in the character of those who 
were engaged in it The stury also serves to show why nothing of the 
origin of the liot has ever been discovered, since though -in itself a great 
conflagration, its aource, according to this account, was from an obacure 
and apparently inadequate cause. 

I have been disappointed, however, in obtaining the evidence on which 
this story rests. The present proprietor of tlie estate on which the old 
man died (a particular friend of axfthor) undertook to question the 
son of the deceased on the subject This person follows his father’s trade, 
and holds the eiuployment of carpenter to the same family. He admit) 
that his ihther’s going abroad ^ the time of the Porteous Mob was 
popularly attributed to his having been coiiccined in that affair ; but odds 
that, so far as is known to him, the old man had never made any confession 
to that effect; and, on the contrary, bad nuiformly denied being present 
My kind friend, therefore, had recourse to a pereon from whom he had 
formerly heard the story; but who, either from respect'^to an old friend’s 
memory, or from failure of his own, happened to have forgotten that over 
such a communication was made. So iny obliging correspondent (who is 
a fox-hunter) wrote to me that he was completely planied j and all that 
can be said with respect to the tradition is, tlfbt it certainly once existed, 
and was genenally believed. 

[N.B .—The Rev. Dr. Carlyle, minister of luveresk, in lus Avfobiogn^jf, 
gives some interesting particulars relating to the (Porteous Mob, from 
personal I'ecollectioiisi He happened to be present in the Tolbooth Church 
when Robertson made his escape, and also at the execntioif of Wilson in 
the Giraasraarkot, when Captain Poi'teous fixed upon the mob, and seferal 
per^ns were killeth Edinbuigh 1866, 8to, pp. 30-42.] * ^ 


Note £, p. 97.— Cabstbabn Jobm. ^ 

A 

Jt'hn Stifle, call^ Caraphom John, because minister of the parish in 
Galloway so ealled, was a I^byterian deigymon of siaguter piety and 
great zei^ of whom PaVdek Walk» records tin following passage : " That 
aftw his wife dle^ he spent the whole ensuing night in prayer and 
meditation in his gardpn. ' The nen mozoing, one of his elders coming to 
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Me him, end lamenting hie great lorn and want of rest, he rolled,—‘I 
dedare 1 have not, all night, had one thought of the death of my wife, I 
J^ave been so ^en up in jneditating on heavenly things. I have been this 
night on ib% bonlurof Ulai, plucking an apple here and there,’ *'— IVa2her'i 
Heimrkable PoMogea qf the Life aiul De^ qf Mr, John Semple, 


NoTJB F, p. 105.—PliTKB WALKnn. 

Ihia penonage^ whom it would be base ingratitude in the author to pan 
over without some notice, was by far the most zealous and faithful col¬ 
lector and recorder of the actions and opinions of the Cameronians. He 
resided, whilg stationary, at the Bristo Fort of Edinburgh, but was by 
trade an itinerant merchant, or -pedlar, which profession he seems to have 
exercieed in Ireland as well as Britain. He composeil biographical notices 
of Alexander Peden, John Semple, ,John«Wel wood, and Biohonl Cameron, 
all miuisten of the Cameroiiiaii giersuosiou, to which the last mentioned 
member gave the name. 

It is from such tracts os these, written in the sense, feeling, and spirit of 
the sect, and not from the sophisticated narratives of a later period, that 
the real character of the persecuted class is to be gathered. Walker 
writes with a simplicity which sometimes slides into the burlesque, and 
Hometifbes attains a tone of sim^e pathos, but always expressing the most 
daring confidence in his own conuctnesa of creed and sentunents, sometimes 
with naiTow-minded and disgusting bigotry. Hts turn for the marvellous 
was that of his time and sect; but there is little mom to doubt his verarnty 
concerning whatever he qu 4 )tcs on his own knowledge. His small tracts 
now bring a very high pnee, especially the earlier and authentic editions. 

The tirade against dancing, pronounced by David Deans, is, as intimated 
in the text, partly borrowed from Peter Walker, He notices, os a foul 
reproach upon tlie name of Richard Cameron, that his memory was vitu¬ 
perated, '*by pipers and fiddlers playing the Camei'onian march—carnal 
vain springs, which too many professors of religion dance to; a practice 
unbecoming the professors of Chiistianity to dance to any spring, but 
soiqiBwhat more to this. Whatever,” he proceeds, ** be the many foul blots 
recorded of the saints in Scripture, none of them is charged with this 
regular fit of distraction. We find it has been practised by the wicked 
and profane, as the dancing at tliat brutish, base action of the calf-making; 
and it l)fi>d been good for that unhappy lass, who danced off the head of 
John the BJ^tiat, that she hod been born a cripple, and never drawn a 
linfb to lier. Historians say, that her sm vras written ujk>u her judgment, 
’{rllo some time thereafter was dancing upon the ice, and it brok& and 
snapt the hAid off her; her head danced above, and her feet beneath. 
Therwis ground to think and conclude, that when the world’s wickedness 
was great, dandng at their marriages was practised; but when the heavens 
abijVe, and the earth beneath, were let loose upon them with that ovqf- 
tlowing flood, their mirth was soon staid; and ilticn the Lord in«holy^ 
justice rained fire and brimstone from heaven upon that wicked people and* 
city Sodom, enjoying fulness of bread and fdlenesi^ their fiddlerstrings and 
hands went all in a flame; and the whole people in thirty miles of length, 
fuul ten of breadth, as historians Bay,*were all m<Mje to fry in their iddns; 
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gso 

and at the end, whoever are giving in mairiagee and dancing when all will 
go In a flame, they will quickfy c^ge their note. 

** I have often wonda}^ thorow my life, how my that ever^ knew what 
it was to bow a knee in earnest to pray, durst crook a to fyke anrT 
fling at a piper's and fiddler’s springs. I bless the Lord t^t Ordered my 
lot BO in my 4ancing days, that made the fear of the bloody rope and 
bullets to my neck and head, the pain of boots, thumikens, and frons. cold 
and hunger, wetness and weariness, to stop the lightness of my head, and 
the wantonness of my feet. What the never-to-be-forgotten Man of God, 
John Knox, said to Queen Mary, when she gave him that sharp challmge^ 
which would strike our mean-spirited, tongue-tacked ministers dumb, for 
his givi..g public faithful warning of the danger of the church and nation, 
through her marrying the Dauphine of France, when he left her bubbling 
and greeting, and come to an outer court, where her Lady Maries were 
fyking and dancing, he said, ‘ 0 brave ladies, a brave worm, if it would 
last, aud heaven at the hinder end 1 But fye upon the knave Death, that 
will seize upon those bodies of yoprs ; ami where will all your fiddling and 
Hinging he then f ’ Dancing bt.ing snrlii q., common evil, especially amongst 
young profesbors, that all the overs of the Lord should hate, has causerl 
mo to insist the more upon it, especially that foolish spring the Cameroniou 
march I"— lA/e and Death of three Famous Worthies^ etc., collected aud 
printed for Patrick Walker, ]^ln. 1727, 12mo, p. 50. 

It may be here observed, that some of the milder dass of Cameronians 
nia<le a distinction between the two sexes tiandng separately, and dlowed 
of it as a healthy and not unlawful exercise; but when men and women 
mingled in sport, it was then called promMCuous dancing, and considered 
as a scandalous enormity. a 


Note G, p. 110 .—Muschat's Caibx. 

c 

Nichol Moschat, a debauched and profligate wretch, having conceived a 
hatred against his wife, entered into a conspiracy with another brutal 
libertine and gambler, named Campbell of Burnbank (repeatedly mentioned 
in Pennycuick's satirical poems of the time), byovhich Campbell undertook 
to destroy the woman's character, so as to enable Muschat, on false pre¬ 
tences, to obtain a divorce from her. llie brutal devices in which these 
worthy accomplices resortetl for that purpose having failed I, they en¬ 
deavoured to destroy Jier by administering medicine oi a dangerous kind, 
and in extraordinary quantities. ^ 

Tills purpose also falling, Nichol Muschat, or Musche^ did finally,M>n 
the I7tii October 1720, carry his wife, under cloud of night to the King's 
Park,*a(yacent to what is called the Duke's Walk, near Holyrood Palace, 
and there took her life by cutting her throat almost quite throng, and 
inflicting other wounds. He pleaded guilty to the indictment, for which 
he enflisTed death. His associate^ Camptell, wns sentenced to tramportatlon 
foV Us share in the pre][ious oonspiracy. ^ MacLemMs Onmincl Cases, 
'pp. 6« and 738.^ 

In memoiy, and at the sanib time execration, of the deed, a eedm, or 
pfle of stones, long morkbd the spot It is now almost totally removed, is 
coaseqnence of an alteration on dm read In ^t place. 
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Kora H, p. 146.—HAiFaHAir*OB LocnouN. 

* Loekman^ fo called mm the small quantity of meal {Soottioe, loek) 
which he was entitled tb take out of erery boll exposed to market in the 
city. In Edinburgh, the duty has been very long oomn^uted; but in 
Dum^e^*the finisher of the law still exercises, or did lately exercise, his 
privilege, the quantity taken being regulated by a small iron ladle, which 
he uses as the measure of his perquisite. The expression loek, for a small 
quantity of any readily divisible dry substance as corn, meal, flax, or the 
Uke, is still itreserved, not only popularly, but in a legal description, aa the 
loci and g<nepm, or small quantity and handful, payable in thirlage eases, 
aa in town mnlture. 


Nora I, p. 156.— The Fairy Dot of Leith. 

This legend was in former editions inaccurately said to exlat In Baxter’s 
'* World of Spiritsbut is, in fact, to be found, in ^'Pandsemonium, or 
the Devil'a Cloyster; being a fhrther blow to Modem Sadduceism,” by 
Richard Bovet, Oentieman, 12mo» 1684. The work la inscribed to Dr. 
Henry More. The story is entitle^ ** A remarkable passage of one named 
the Faiiy Boy of Leith, in Scotland, given me by my worthy friend, 
Captaiil Gkorge Burton, and attefted under his handand is aa follows:— 

“About fifteen years since, having business that detained me for some 
time in Leith, which is near Edenborough, in the kingdom of Scotland, T 
often met some of my acquaintance at a certain home there, where we used 
to drink a glass of wine ffir our refection. The woman which kept the 
house was of honest reputation amongst the neighbours, which made me 
give the more attention to what she told mo one day about a Fairy Boy 
(os they called him) who livod about that town. She had given me so 
s'trange an account of him, that I desired her T might see him the .first 
opportunity, whidi she promised; and not long after, passing that way, 
she told me then was the Fairy Boy but a little before I came by; and 
casting her eye into the street, said, * Look you, sir, yonder he is at play 
witk those otoer boys,’ anA designing him to me, I went^ and by smootli 
wo^, and a piece of money, got him to come into the house with me; 
where^ in the presence of divers people^ 1 demanded of him several 
astrolo^cal questions, which he answereit with great subtility, and through 
all his discourse carried it with a cunning much beyond his years, which 
seemed not to exceed ten or eleven. Ho seemed to make a motion like 
dnlknmlng upon the table with his fingers, upon which I asked him, whether 
Weofild beat a dram, to which he*rephed, * Yes, sir, as well as any man 
in SeoAond ;*for every Thursday night 1 beat all points to a sort of people 
that «Be to meet under yon hill ” (pointing to the great hill between £deu- 
borough and LdtIO* *How, boy,' qnoto I; 'what company have you 
thdief*—'There ara^ sir,' said he, *a great company boto at men apd 
women, end fhaj are entertained with many sort* of muslo besidy my 
dram; ,they have^ besides, plenty variety of meats and wine; and many^ 
times we ore eaixied kito France or Holland in a jiigfat, and return again; 
and whilst we are there, we enjoy all the pleasures the country doth afford.* 
1 demanded of him, hnw they got uflller that hilIJ To which he replied. 
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*ihat there were a great of gates that opened to them, though thej 
were invisible to others, and that within there were brave luge rooms, as 
well accommodated as’most in Scotland. ’ 1 then a^ed hinj, how I dtouj^ 
know what he said to be true t upon which he tqld md he would read my 
fortune, saying I should have two wives, and that he saw the forms of them 
sitting on my ehoulders; that both would be very handsome wgmen. 

“ As he was thus speaking, a woman of the neighbourhood, coming into 
the room, demanded of him what her fortune should be t He told her that 
she had two bastards before she was monied; w^ich pnt her in anch a 
rage, that she desired not to hear the rest. The woman of the home told 
me ^at aU the people in Scotland could not keep him firom tike rendesvona 
on Thursday night; upon which, by promising him some more money, I 
got a promise of him to meet me at the same place, in the afternoon of the 
Thursday following, and so dismissed him at that time. The boy came 
a^in at the place and time appointed, hnd I had prevailed with some 
friends to continue with me, if possible, to prevent his moving that night ; 
he was placed between us, and oiiswerpd many questions, without offering 
to go from us, until about r even of the clock, he was got atniy unpei> 
ceived of the conq>auy; but I suddenly missing him, hasted to the 
door, and took hold of him, and so returned him into the same room; we 
all watched him, and on a sudden he was again out of the doors. I fol> 
lowed him close, and he made a noise in the street as if he had been set 
upon; but from that time I could never ,fee him. 

"GfiOBOB Burton." 

[ A copy of this rare little volume is in the library at Abbotsford. J 

$ 

Note J, p. }57.— iNTERooDHas of the Cov^amters witb tse 

iNvuiBLB World. 

The gloomy, dangerous, and constant wanderings of the persechted sect 
of Canfieronians, naturally led to their entertaining with peculiar credulity 
the belief that they were sometimes persecuted, not only by the wrath of 
men, but by the secret wiles and open terrora of Satan. In fact, a flood 
could not happen, a horse cast a shoe, or any gther the most ordinary in* 
termption thwart a minister’s wish to perform service at a particular epot, 
than the accident waa imputed to the Immediate agency of fields. The 
encounter of Alexander Peden with the Devil in the cav^ and that of John 
Semple with the demon in the ford, are given by Peter Walker almost in 
the language of the text. , ^ 


,, Note K, p. 102 .-aohild>Hubdxb. 

The Soottlah Statute Book, anno 1690, chapter 21, in eonseqnence^of the 
great inoreose of the crime of child-mnrder, both from the temptatiom to 
Commit the offence and the difficulty of discovery, enacted a certain set of 
presumptions, which, fa the absence of dinet proof, the jury were directed 
to receive as evidence of the c^me having actually been oommitted. The 
piron m sta nc ea sdected fpr this purpose were, that the woman should have 
enncealed her situation during the ^hole period of pregnancy; that she 
Miould not have called for help at her deKvery ; and that, combined with 
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tliase grotmda of suspielcni, tbo child should be either found deed or be 
altoge&er missing. Many persons suffered death during the last century 
^ndtt this B^^mre ad But during the author^s memory a more lenient 
course wasafoUowSd, apd the female accused under the act, and conscious 
of no competent defence, usually lodged a petition to the Court of Jnstio 
ciary, depying, for form's sake, the tenor of the indictment, but stating, 
thatgas her g<^ name had been destroyed by the charge^ she was willing 
to submit to sentence of banishment, to which the crown counsel usually 
consented. This lenity in practice, and the comparative infi%quency of the 
crime sinse the doom of public ecdesiastical penance has 1 h^ generally 
dispensed ^th, have led to the abolition of the Statute of William and 
Mary, which is now replaced by another, imposing banishment in those 
drcumstances in which the crime was formerly capital. Tliis alteration 
took place in> 1803. 

* . Noth L, p. 190.—CaLUMNiagOB ot the Fair Sex. * 

• 

The journal of Graves, a Bow Stroet officer, despatched to Holland to 
obtain the surrender of the unfortunate William Br^e, bears a reflection 
on the ladles somewhat like that put in the mouth of the police-officer 
Shaipitlaw. It had be^ found difficult to identify the unhapp) criminal; 
and when a Scotch gentleman of respectability had seemed ffisposed to 
give ewdence on the jiomt requi;ftd, his son-in-law, a clergyman in Amster¬ 
dam, and his daughter, were suspected by Graves to have used aiguinents 
with the witness to dissuade him from givujg his testimony. On which 
subject the joumsl of the Bow Street officer proceeds thus ;— 

*' Saw then a manifest reluctance in Mr.-, and had no doubt tbo 

daughter and pareon iirauld*endeavour to persuade him to decline troubling 
himself in the matter, but judged he could not go back from what he hod 
said to,Mr. Rich.— Nota Benkl No mischie/ but a woman or a priest 
in it —^Kere both.'* 


Note M, p. 200.—Sm Williau Dick of Braid. 

7bis gentleman formed^ striking examx>le of the instability of human 
prosperity. He was once the wealthiest man of his time in Scotland, a 
merchant in an extensive line of commerce, and a farmer of the public 
revenue; insomuch^that, about 1640, he estimated his fortune at two 
himdiwL thousand pounds sterling. Sir William Dick was a zealous 
GovenanUr ;*a]id in the memorable yeai 1641, he lent the Scottish Con¬ 
vention of Estates one hundred thousand merks at once, and therebj' 
tafeblpd them to support and pay thoii' army, which must otherwise hare 
broken to pieces. He afterwards advanced £20,000 for the servibe of 
King»Charlm, during the usurpation; and having, by owning the royal 
eause, provoked the displeasure of the ruling party, he was flee^ of more 
mdtiey, amounting in aU to £66,000 sterling. . 

Being in this manner reduced to indigence, he went to London to j|ry to 
recover/onie part of the sums which had been lent on Government security.* 
Instead of receiving any satisfaction, the SAittish jCroesus was thrown into 
prison, in which He di^ 19th December 1655. Jt is said his death was 
basteued by the want of coinmqn neefcsories. Bu| this statement is some- 
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nvhat ezflggerated, if it be true, as is oonunonly said, that though he was 
not Bupph^ with bread, h^ had plenty of pie>cnu^ thence called ** Sir 
William Diok’a necessity.’* , 

The changes of fortune are commemorated in a folio^mpUet, entitlea, 
*'The Lamentable Estate and distressed Case of Sir Williapi Dick” [Loud. 
1656J. It contains three copper-plates, one representing Sir William on 
horseback, and attended with gua^ oa Lord Provost of Edinbimgh, ^uper* 
intending the unloading of one of his rich argosies. A second exUbiting 
him as arrested, and in the hands of the ba^ffs. A third presents him 
dead in prison. The tnct is esteemed highly viduable by collectors of 
prints. The only copy 1 ever saw upon sale, was rated M ^80. (In 
Londm soles, copies have varied in price from £16 to £52 ; lOs.) 

NoTB N, p. 251 .—^Doomstxb, on Dxmfstbb, ov Oocbt. 

• ■» 

The name of this officer is equivalent to the pronouncer of doom or sen¬ 
tence. In this comprehensive sensfs, jbhe Judges of the Isle of Han wei« 
called Dempsters. But in Scot laud the word was long restricted to the deugna- 
tion of an official person, wLose duty it was to recite the sentence ^ter 
it hod been pronounced by the Court, and recorded hy the clerk; on which 
occasion the Dempster legalised it by the words of form, ** And this / pro- 
nmmee/or doom." For a length of years, the office, as mentioned in the text, 
was held in eommendam with that of the executioner; for when this odious 
but necessary officer of justice received Ifls appointment, he petitidhed the 
Court of Justiciary to be received as their Dempster, which was granted as 
a matter of course. 

The production of the executioner in oxien court, and in. presence of the 
wretch^ criminal, had something in it hideous and disgusting to the more 
refined feelings of later times. But if an old tradition of the Parliament 
House of Edinburgh may be trusted. It was the following anecdote which 
occasioned the disuse of the Dempster’s office. 

It chanced at one time that the office of public execiilioner was vacant'. 
There was occasion for some one to act as Dempster, and, considering the 
party who generally held the office, it is not wonderful that a locum tenena 
was hard to be found. At length, one Hume, who had been sentenced to 
transportation, for an attempt to burn his own hduse, was induced to conjient 
that he would pronounce the doom on this occasion. But when brought 
forth to officiate, instead of repeating the doom to the criminal, Mr, Hume ad¬ 
dressed himself to their lor^hips in a bitter complaint of the injustice of 
his own sentence. It was in vain that he was interrupted, and reminded of the 
purpose for which he hod come hither; ** 1 ken what ye of me weel 
enough,” said the fellow, " ye wont me to be your Dempster; but I*ana 
come to be none of your Dempster, I am come to summon you. Lord T - ■ ^ 

aud^on, Lord E ——f to answer at the bar of another w'orldfor the injus¬ 
tice you have done me in this.” In short, Hume had only made a pnstext 
of complying with the proposal, in order to have an opportunity of reviling 
the Jud{^ to their faees, or pving them, in the phrase of bis countTy,** a 
fhosm " He was huiijed off amid the laughter of the andienee, hut the iii- 
' dee^us scene which bad taken place contributed to the aboliticN) of the 
office of Dempster. The sffiitence is now read over by the clerk of 
court, .and the formality of pionouncing doom is altogether omitted. 

[The UKsge of calling the Dempstdt* into^ court by the ringing of a hand- 
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bell, to repeat the sentence on a criminal, is said to have been abrogated 
in March 1773.] • 

Norg 0, p. ^64 .-;-Joiin Duke of Argyle ard Obeenwioh. 

This nobleman was very dear to his countrymen, who wern jostly proud 
of hig military and political talents, and grateful for the ready with 
which he asserted the rights of his native country. This was never more 
conspicuous than in the matter of the Porteous Mob^ when the ministers 
brought in a violent aftd vindictive bill, for declaring the Lord Provost of 
Edinburgh incapable of bearing any public ollice in fhture, for not foresee* 
iiig a disorder which no one foresaw, or intomipting the course of a riot 
too formidable to endure opposition. The same bill made provision for 
pulling dowi) the city gates, and abolishing the city guard,—rather a 
Hibernian mode of enabling them better to keep the peace within burgh in 
future. ^ , 

* The Duke of Argyle opposed this bill* as a cruel, unjust, and fanatical 
proceedings and an encroachment«upon the privileges of the ro}ral burghs 
of Scotland, secured to them by the treaty of Union. In all the procce<l- 
ings of that time,” said his Grace, "the nation of Scotland treated willi 
the Englieh ns a free and independent people ; and as that treaty, my Lords, 
bad no other guaroutee for the due performance of its articles, but the faith 
and honour of a British Parliament, it would be both unjust and ungenerous, 
should 4hla House agree to any jihiceedings that have a tendency to injure 
it” 

Lord Hardwicko, in reply to the Duke of Argyle, seemed to insinuate, 
that his Grace had taken up the affiair iu a party point of view, to 
which the nobleman repliei^ ni the spirited language quoted in the text. 
Lord Hardwicke apologised. The bill was much modlded, and the clauses 
concerning the dismantling the city, and disbanding the guard, were de¬ 
parted fcom. A fine of £2000 was imposed on the city for the benefit of 
l*nTteons’8 widow.’ She w'as contented to accept three-fourths of the sum, 
the payment of which closed the transaction. Jt is remarkable, that, in our 
day, the Magistrates of Edinburgh have had recourse to both those 
measures, held in such horror by l^eir predecessors, as ner-essary steps for 
the improvement of the city. 

It may be hero noticed, in explanation of another circumstance mentioned 
in the text, that there is a tradition in Scotland, that George IF., whose 
irascible temper is sfid sometimes to have burned him into expressing his 
displeasureporvoM offered to the Duke of Argyle in angry audience, 

some meORM^f jhis nature, on which he left the preseuce iu high disdain, 
anduvith little ceremony. Sir Boliert Walpole, having met the Duke as he re* 
ttrtd, fud learning the cause ofhisreseiitment and discomposure, endeavoured 
to reootcile him to what had happen^ by saying, "Such was his Miyelty's 
way, jnd that ho often took such liberties with himself without meaning 
any harm.” This did not mend matters in MaoCallummore’s eyes, who 
ropHed, in great disdain, " Ton will please to remember, Sir Robert, the 
infinite dis^oe there is betwixt you and me.” Another frequent.ex* 
pression of passion on the part of the same monarch, is alluded to in the old * 
Jacobite* song— • 

* The fire shall get both hat and wig, 

AS oft-times therVe got a’ that 
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Noth P, p. 406.— ^Ezft^ion or tbx Bishofs from the Scottish 

‘ CONVEHTIOM. ' . I 

« 

For sonis time after the Scottish Convention had commenced its sittings, 
the Scottish prelates retained their seats, and said prayers by, rotation to 
the meeting, until the character of the Convention became, through the 
secession of Dundee, decidedly Presbyterian. Occasion was then taken on 
the Bishop of Ross mentioning King James in his grayer, as him for whom 
they watered their couch with tears. On this the Convention exclaimed, 
they had no occasion for spiritual Lords, and commanded the Bishops to 
depart and return no more, Montgomery of Skelmorley breaking at the 
same time a coarse jest upon the scriptural expression used by the prelate. 
Davie Deans’s oracle, Patrick Walker, gives this account of their dismission. 
** When they came out, some of the Convention said they wished the honest 
lads knew they were put out, for then they would not get away with haill 
(whole) gowns. All the fourteen gojher^ together with pale faces, and 
stood in a cloud in the Pari mieut Close ; Janies Wilson, Robert Neilson, 
Francis Hislop, and myself, wore standing close by them; Francis Hislop 
with force thrust Robert Neilson upon them, their heads went hard on one 
another. But there being so many enemies in the city fretting and 
gnashing the teeth, waiting fbr an occasion to raise a mob, when undoubtedly 
blood would have been shed, and having laid down conclusions amongst 
ourselves to avoid giving the least occasion to all mobs, kept fts from 
tearing off their gowns. 

** Their graceless Graces went quickly off, and there was neither bishop 
nor curate seen in the street—^thls^vos a surprising sudden change not to 
be foigotten. Some of us would have rejoic^ near them in large sums to 
liave seen these Bishops sent legally down the Bdw that they might have 
found the weight of their tails in a tow to dry their tow-soles; that they 
might know what hanging was, they having been active for themselves and 
the main instigators to all the miscliiefs, cnielties, and bloodshed of that 
time, wherein the streets of Edinburgh and other places of the land did 
run with the innocent precious dear blood of the Lord’s people.”— 
L^e and Death of three famous Worthies (Semple, etc.), by Patrick Walker, 
Edin. 1727, pp. 72, 78. • 


Note Q, p. 414.— ^HAi.F-HAEG£n MAoatB^iOKsow. 

* t 

[In the Statistical Account of the Parish of Inveresk (vol. x^. p. 84), Dr. 
Ckrlyle says, ** No person has been convicted of a capital felony sfnee^he 
year 1728, when Ihe famous Maggy Blckson was condemned and execute 
fordiiild-murder in the Grassmarket of Edinbuigh, and was restored to life In 

a cart on her way to Musselburgh to be buried.She kept an 

ale-house in a mdc^bouring p^sh for many years after ahe came to life 
9 galn, which was much resort^ to from curiosity.” After the body%rns 
eut^.owu and handed«»ver to her relatives, her revival is attributed to the 
jolting of the cart, and according to Robert CSiambera,—^taking ^ retired 
road to Musselburgh, '*they iltopped near Peffer-mill to get a dram ; and 
when they came out from the bouse to resume tbeir journey, Maggie was 
sitting up in the cart.”, Among thJ'poen^s of Alexander Peunecuick (who 
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died iu 1730), is one entitled “ Tlie Merry Wives of Musselburgh's Welcome 
to Meg Dicksonwhile another broadside,Srithout any date or author’s 
name, is called ** Margaret Dickson’s Penitential Confession,” containing 
These lines Referring to her conviction:— 

*(^o fonnd me guilty of that barbarons eilme, * 

And did, by law, end this wretched life of mine f 
Out God • . . , did me preserve,” eto. 

In another of these ephemeral productions hawked about the streets, 
called, “A Ballad by J—n B-s,” are the following lines 

-“please peruse the speecli 
Of ill'hangod Maggy Dickson. 

Ers she was strung, tee wicked wife 
• Was sainted by tee Flameu (priest), 

But now, since she’s return’d to life, 

, Some say she's the old samen.” 

In his' yeferenco to Maggie's ^calHng salt after her recovery, tlie Author 
would appear to be alluding to Another character who went by the name 
of '* saut MaggiCf" and is represented in one or more old etchings about 
1700.] . 


Nora R, p. 418 .—Madgh Wildfirk 

s • 

In taking leave of the poor manioc, the Anthor may here observe that 
the first conception of the chameter, though afterwards greatly altered, wa«i 
taken from that of a person calling hoi^^ulf, and called by others, Feckless 
Fannie (weak or feeble Fannie), who always travelled with a small fiock of 
sheep. The following,account, furnished by the persevering kindness of 
Mr. Train, contains, probably, all that can now be known of her history, 
thou|;h,many, among whom is the Author, may remember having heard of 
jTeekloss Fannie hi the days of their youth. 

"My leisure hours,” says Mr. Train, "for some time past have' been 
mostly spent in searching for particular relating to the manioc called 
Feckless Fannie, who travelled over all Scotland and England, between the 
year 1767 and 1775, and whose histoi-y is altogether so like a romance, 
thdt 1 have been at all possible pains to collect every particular that can 
be found relative to hci iu Galloway, or in Ayrshire. 

" When Feckless Fannie apjieared in Ayr.'sbire, for the first time, in the 
summer of 1769, sife nttmeted much notice, from being atteiideil by tw'elve 
or thirteen sheep, who seemed all endued with faculties so much superior 
to^^he ordinary race of Rnimals of the same species, as to excite universal 
'nstonishiueut. She had for each a different name, to which it answered 
when* galled J)7 Its mistress, and woi^d likewise obey iu the most surprising 
manner any coiumand she thought proper to give. When travelling, she 
alwc^ wo^ed in front of her flock, and they followed her closely behind. 
When she lay down at niglit in the fields, for she would never enter into a 
house, they always disputed who should lie next to her, by which niesK^ 
she was kept warm, while she lay in the midst of them; when she attemjited » 
to rise*firom the ground, an old ram, whose name was Charlie, always 
claimed the sole right of assisting her; pushing aay that stood in his way 
aside, until he arrived right before Vs mistress; he then bt^wed his head 
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nearly to the ground that ^he ruight lay her hands on his boms, which 
were very large; he then li^d her gently from the ground by raising his 
head. If she chanced to leave her flock feeding, as soon as titey diBCOverq>l 
she was gone, they all began to bloat most pit^UBly,*and wruld continue 
to do so till she returned; they would then testify their joy by rubbing 
their sides against her petticoat and frisking about. 

** Feckless Fannie was not, like most other demented ereatures, fond of 
fine dress ; on her head she wore an old slouched hat, over her shoulders 
an old plaid, and carried always in her hand a shepherd’s crook; with any 
of those articles she invariably declared she would not part for any consi- 
derntion whatever. When she was interrogated why she set so much value 
on things seemingly so insignificant, she would sometimes rdate the history 
of her misfortune, which was briefly as follows:— 

“‘lam the only daughter of a wealthy squire in the north of England, 
but I loved iny father’s shephenl, and Chat has been my ruin; for my 
father, fearing his family would be disgraced by such ah alliance, m a 
passion mortidly wounded my lover with a shot from a pistol. I arrived 
just in time to receive the 1 st blcssing'oF the dying man, and to close his 
eyes in death. He bequeathed me hts little all, but 1 only accepted these 
sheep, to be my sole comimuioiis through life, and this hat, this plaid, and 
this crook, all of which I will carry until I descend into the grave. ’ 

“ This is the suhetance of a ballwl, eiglity-fonr lines of which 1 copied 
down lately from the recitation of an qld woman in this place, who says 
she has seen it in print, writh a plate on the title-page, representing Fannie 
with her sheep behind her. As this baUad is said to have been written by 
Lowe, the au^or of Maty's Dream, I am surjirised that it has not been 
notic^ by Cromek in his Rematnk of Nithsdale and ChM(noay Song; but 
he perhaps thought it unwe^rthy of a place in .bis collection, as there is veiy 
little merit in the composition ; which want of loom prevents me from 
transcribing at present. But if 1 thought you had never seen it, I would 
take an early opjxiriunity of doing so. , • ^ 

“After having made tlie tour of Galloway in 1769, as Fannie was 
wandering in the neighbourhood of MolTat, on her way to Edinbuigh, 
where, 1 am inform^ she was likewise well known. Old CSharlie, her 
favourite lom, chanced to break into a kale-yard, which the proprietor 
observing, lot loose a mastiif, that hunted tho'poor sheep to death. Tliis 
was a sad misfortune ; it seemed to renew all the pangs which die formerly 
felt on the death of her lover. She would not part from the side of her 
old friend, for several days, and it was with mueh ditSculty she consented 
to allow him to he buried; hut still wishing to pay a tribute to his memory, 
she covered his grave with moss, and fenced it ruimd* wf(h osiers, and 
annually returned to the same spot, and pulled the weeds frt>m tile ^ave 
and repaired the fence. This is altogether like a romance; but I bweve 
It is ret^y true that she did so. The grave of Charlie is still belt sacred 
even by the school-boys of the present day in that quarter. It in now, 
perhaps, the only instance of the law of Kennetii being attended to, which 
v«y8, * ihie grave where anle that is slaine lieth buri^ leave untllle^’ for 
sevi'Ti yters. Beputef every grave holie so as thou be well advised, that in 
no wise with thy feet thou tiW upon it* 

“Tlurough the storms of winter, as well os in the milder seasons of the 
* year, she continued her wandering course, nor could she be prevented from 
doing so, either by entinaly or promise of reward. The late Dr. FnUarton 
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of Rosemonnt, m the neighbourhood of Ayi^ being well acquainted with 
her father when in England^ endeavoured, in a severe season, by every luouiia 
^n his power,,to detain her at Rosemouut for a fow*days until the weather 
should becq^ue mote m4jl; but when she found herself rested a little, and 
saw her sheep fed, she raised her crook, wliich was the signal she always 
gave for t]ie sheep to follow her, aud off they all marched togetiier. 

"But the hour of poor Fannie's dissolution was now at hand, and she 
seemed anxious to arrive at the spot wdiere she was to terminate her mortal 
career. She proceeded to Glasgow, and while passing through that city a 
crowd of idle boys, attracted by her singular appearance, together with the 
novelty of seeing so many sheep obeying her command, began to torment 
her with their pranks, till she became so irritated that she pelted them 
with bricks and stones, which they returned in such a manner, that she 
was actiiallyastoned to death lietween Glasgow and Anderston. 

" To the rrul history of thii? singular individual credulity has attached 
several superiptitious appendages. It is said that the iamier ^ho was 
the cause of Charlie's death sliortly. afterwards drowned hiiubelf in a peat> 
hog: and that the hand with which a butcher iu Kilmarnock struck 
one of the other sheep became powerless, and withered to the veiy boue. 
In the summer of 1769, when she was passing by New Cumnock, a young 
man, whose name was William Forsyth, son of a farmer in the same parish, 
plagued her so much that she wished ho might never see the mom; upon 
which he went home and hanged himself in his father's barn. A nd I doubt 
not th*Eit many such stories may yet be remembered in other paita where 
she hod been." 

So for Mr. Tram. The Author can only add to this narrative that Feck¬ 
less Fannie and her little flock were wdll known iu the pastoral districts. 

In attempting to introdu :e such a character into fiction, the Author lull 
the risk of encountcriZig a comparison with the Maria of Steme; and, 
besides, the mechanism of the story would have been as much retarded by 
Feckless Fannie’s flock as the night march of Don Quixote was dolay^ by 
ijoncho’s tale of the sheep that ere lerried over the river. 

The Author has only to add, that notwithstanding the preciseness of his 
friend Mr. Traiu’s statement, there may be some hopes that the outrage 
on Feckless Fannie and her little flock was not carried to extremity. 
Thvro is no mention of any trial on account of it, which, had it occurred 
ID the manner stated, would have certainly taken place ; and the Author 
lias understood that it was on the Border she was last seen, about the skirts 
of the Oieviot hills,-but without her little flock. 


Notk S, p. 443. —DEaTH of Francis Gordon. 

• • 

Thi/^ exploit seems to have been one in which Patrick Walker pfided 
himsnlf not a little; and there is reason to fear, that that excellent person 
would have highly resented the attempt to associate another with Mm in 
the slaughter of a Ewing's Life-Goardsman. Indeed, he would have had the 
more light to be offended at losing any share of tb;^ glory, since the rtfovy 
against Gordon was already three to one, besides having the advont^ of 
fiieamu. The manner in which he vinditates his claim to the exploit, 
without coiumittiiug himself by a direct statemdot of it, is not a little 
amnsing. It is os follows:— 
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**i Bhall givfl a brief and true account of that nian’M death, which I did 
' not design to do wliile 1 wis upon the stage; 1 resolve, indeed (if it be 
the Loitl's will), to leave a more fhll account of that and many other re* 
markable steps of the Lord’s dispensations towards vie tlfirough my liffi 
Jt was then commonly said, that Francis Oordoli was a voldhteer out of 
wicke<lnpss of principles, and could not stay with the troop, but was still 
raging and ranging to catch hiding sufiering people. Meldmm ‘and Airly’s 
troops, lying at Lanark upon the first day of March 1682, Mr. (Sordon 
and another widced comrade, with their two servants and four horses, came 
to Kilcaigow, two miles from Lanark, searching for William Goigow and 
others, under hiding. 

“ Mr. Gordon, rambling throw the town, offered to abuse the women. At 
mght, they came a mile further to the Eoster-Seat, to Robert Muir’s, he 
being also under hiding. Gordon's comrade and the two servants went to 
bed, but he could sleep none, roaring all night for women. When day 
came, he took only his sword in his hand, and como to Moss-platt, and 
some new men (who had been ii^tho fields all night) seeing‘him, they fled, 
and he pursued. James Wilson, Thohi^ Young, and myself, having been 
in a meeting all night, were lying down in the nioi-ning. We were alarmed, 
thinking there were many more than one; he pursued hard, and overtook 
ns. Thomas Young said, ‘ Sir, what do ye pursue us for ?’ He said, 'ho 
was come to send us to hell.’ James Wilson said, ' that shall not be, for 
we will defend ourselves.’ He s.ald, * that either he or we should go to it 
now.’ He run his sword furiously thiCAV James Wilson’s coat. • James 
fired upon him, but missed him. All this time he cried, 'Damn his soul 1’ 
He got a shot in his head out of a pocket-pistol, rather fit for diverting a 
boy than killing such a furious, brisk man, which, notwithstanding, 
killed him dead. The foresaid William Oaigow and Robert Muir came to us. 
We searched him for papers, and found a long sc^ll of sufferers’ names, 
either to kill or take. 1 tore it all in pieces. He had also some Popish 
books and bonds of money, with one dollar, which a poor man took off tne 
ground; all which we put in his pocket again. Tims, he was four mika 
from Lanark, and near a mile from his comrade, seeking liis own death and 
got it. And for as much as we have been condemned for this, I could 
never see how any one could condemn us that allows of self-defence, which 
the laws both of God and nature allow to eceiy creature. For my own 
part, my heart never smote me for this Wlien I saw his blood rfln, T 
wished that all the blood of the Lord’s stated and avowed enemies in 
Scotland had been in his veins. Having such a clear call ao 1 opportunity, 

1 would have rejoiced to have seen it all goi.e out w^th a gush. I have 
many times wondered at the greater part of the indulged,^Inkewa^ minis¬ 
ters and professors in that time, who made more noise of muider, ^hen 
one of those enemies had been kill^ even in our own defence, thar ^ f 
tw«.ity of us being murdered by them. None of these men present was 
challenged for this but myself. Thomas Young thereafter auffe^ at 
MauchUne, but was not challenged for this; Robert Muir was banAbed; 
James W^on outlived the perseoution; William Ougow died in. the 
'^tlanongate Tolbooth,^in the beginning of 1685. Mr. Wodrow is misin 
fomed. who says that he suffer^ unto death.” 
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NOTO T, p. 459.—^'fOLLINQ TO SkfcviCE IN SOOTLAm 

Tbi the (fld day* of Scotland, when persons of propei-ty (unless tlu*y 
liappenedPtcl* be non-jurors) wore as regular as their inferiors in attendance 
on parochial worship, there was a kind of etiquette^ in waiting till the 
patron*or acknowledged great man of the parish shouhl make his appear¬ 
ance. This ceremonial was ao sacred in the eyes of a p.aTi8h lieadlo in the 
Isle of Bute, that the kirk bell lieing out of onler, he is said to have 
mounted the steeple vvery Sunday, to iiiiitnte with his voice the successive 
saniinonses which its mouth of niutul u.sed to send forth. The first part of 
this iUMtative hannony was simply the repel itioii of the words Bi'll be/f, bell 
bell, two or three times in a inauiier mt niiicli re.senibling the sound os 
throat of flesh could imitate thioat of irou. BellUm t belli^J was sounded 
fortli IB a more iiigent manner; but he never sent forth ilio third and 
(‘onclu*4ive peal, the varied tone of which is railed iu Scotland the ringing- 
in, until the two piincipal heritors of the parish approached. ;nrhen the 
i hmie ran thus :— 

■ • Itelliita Bcltmum, 

liertiera ami Kitochxbw’a covrlng t 
IMlUm Jlellillvm, 

Herncra aiul Knackdow'e ooining I 

'I’licreby intimating tliat service w.as instantly to proceed. 

• 

[^Fr. Ma'-kliilay of i^oirowstounncss, a native of Bute, states tliat Sir 
\V alter Scott had this story from Sir Adam Ferguson ; but tnac tlie gallant 
knight had not given the lairds' titles correctly — the bellmau’s great men 
being “Criuoh, Dnunbnip, jnd JhiTnemicI I "--1842.1 
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A', alL 

Abunji, abcwe. • 

As TBfNo, one thing 
Aoanb,' against, before. 

Ahint, behinit. 

Aim, own. 

Aibw, Inm. 

Alls, oats. 

AlfAIST./llniOKfc 
Ax, If. 

Amprba Ferimra, Hlgh]iin<fbroa*iaword. 
Ames, once. 

AnonT, 

Auuht, im your, in youi poabossiot^ 

Ava, at all 

AwMoufl, alma. * 

AwHRfb, the cnpboard. 

♦ * • ■ 

BATRir, a child. 

Baru, bond * 

Bawbkb, a halfpenny 
Buam-uool, beau-liull 
Bvdrai., beadle, bextuiL 
Belivr, directly. * 

Bkrb, a apeeles of barley with four row« 
of grain. « 

JlKM THE tf^usv, ineiae, into the sitting- 
room. • 

BicKfR, R wooden vessel 
p wait, rest under. 

BiEtf, comfojtable. 

BioaoMwAiB, a lady's head-dresa 
BiKi^ eFnest 
BimiA, be not 
BiRXn, I little fellow 
BtAca OAffr, an ill turn. 

Bonnut, admail copper coin. 

Boobis, the lowest eeholar on the form, 
a dnnoa. * 

BouKuro, Making. 


I Boowtith, bounty. 

Bourock, a hillock. 

Bow, a boll measure. 

Bowing a wooden vessel for holding p.iih 

Brae, hill 

Bhaw, brave, grand. 

Buecham, a horse-collar. 

Brookit, white-faced. 

Brou, to prick or pierce. 

Brooue, a Highland slioe. 

Broo, twte for, opinion of. 

Bruilzib, a scuffle. 

BuLLSEQO, geldod bull 
Bobs, dross up. 

Ca’, coll. 

Ca'-throw, an ado, a row. 

Cadie, strcet-poi-ter. 

Cazxant, a lad. 

Oaujcr, fresh. 

Canty, nilitliful, jolly. 

Gab^'axe, sinall cake baked with «>vg«i 
Carle, a fellow. 

Carurr, a beldam 
Cahritcd, the catechism. 

CAULimiFE, chilly. 

Cbbiho, cited. 

Cbaits, Jaws. 

Ghappit, struck. 

CuERK or THR nooB, door-iMMt 
CaiBLD^ young fellow. 

Olaohaw, Highland hamlet. 

!uiibb, clothes. 

Ilat, a pose of money. 

YSRB, foolish goasliL 
'leoicit, hatchoL 
'leek, hook up. 
iLEUoi, ravine. 

!u>irr owsR, Aabk oTwa 

fcvTi^ ng. 
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OOCXBBMOMT, ft Iftdy'i t(qp>kii()t 
Coo, a pQlow. < 

CowT, a oolt 
Gbaok, goMlp or ialk. 

CiuiAOH, plunder of eattla. 

CaKWELS, scrofula. 

Cruppjgn, crept 

Crf’Roas, CulrosB, a village on the Firth 
of Forth. 

Cummer, comrade. 

CuRPBL, crupper. 

Uavt, Cl -zy. 

Daikbr, to jog along. 

Daidunu, dabbling, loitering. 

Dahtty, comely, agree.iblo. 

Daro, a day's work 
Deavb, deafen 

Deevil's BUCKIE, a limb ol Satan 
Deas, a place of honour at table, an 'paii- 
ineut, a pew. 

Dbil., deviL 

Dkii. iiakt o’ ME, tlio devil do 1. 

Dinna, do not 
OiNo, knock. 

Dinku, a sliivenng blow. 

Dint, a thnlling knock 
Diitay, indictment. 

Ducii-ak-dokrocu, Gaetie, pat ting cup. 
Do.nnard, stupid. 

LkioKiT, ducked. 

I)cK>H8, utterly. 

DorcK, quiet. I'cspcctablo 
Dowxa, do no* like to. 

DuEiaii, dry, thiitity. 

Duody, ragged. 
l)Li>i, rags. 

Dunuh, jog or punch. 

Dyrsteb, dyer. 

F.e, eye. 

Kkn, eyes 

Ep»eir, rank, station. 

Elsuik, an awL 
Eue, uncle. ‘ 

Fash, trouble. 

Faut, fault 
FioKt/i, to puzzle. 

Fliskmahov, sUly flirt 
Flit, remove. 

Fuhbeaa, forefather. 

FoKB'g. besides. 

Fuho^ther^ come togetl'ir, become In- 
timate. « 

Fornbnt, in front of. ' 

I^orpit, n measure, fourth bf a peck. 

Fou, full, diuuk. t 


Fyke, bustle, ftink 
Oawo, go. 

Oax, make, oblige. 

Oabdtloo, from,Frenchtgarde <fe 
a cry made when water la thrown out 
of a window. ^ 

Oats, way, direction,'manner., 

Gauger, exciseinau. 

Gaun, going 
Gaunt, yawiL 
Gawsik, plump/ 

Gay burs, pretty sure. 

Gear, property. 

Gee, the pet 
Gik, give. 

Girdle, a circular iron jdtito for loiutting 
scones. 

Girn, grin , 

Gt AIKS, dust, duucpllon, 

Gi ED, a kite 
Gl^m, active. 

GuirP, an instant 
GtiOWER, stare. " 

Giiusty, haunted. 

Gocttb, a drop. 

Gowak, a d.ilsy. , 

Graith, a girth, also fiirniture. 
Qreeshoch, turf tire 
Greet, ghat, to cry, weep. 

Grewsohl, grim ^ 

Grit, .great 

UuDEMAN, the liuHltand, head of the house 
Guoewifb, familial' term applied to a wif' 
as head of the household. 

Gully, a knife. • i 

Gyve, foolish. 

• 

IlAtFKrs, the temples. 

Ha^klins, young, entering the teens 

Haft, cnsikidy 

Halk, whole, entire 

Haliak, partition at the iloorwuy 

IIa’arbt, harvest 

11 able, tialL 

Haud, held 

Havings, behaviour. 

Hbhpie, a rogue. 

• HersE, hoarse. 

Hebt, command, bebest 
Hbt, hot 
lliMO, hani^ 

IliNNY, honey I 
Houofi, thigh or hip. 
lIowpF, a haunt. 

Hussy, a needlecasn 

Ilk, the eame riant 
Ilka, each. 
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Ilka dav. «vetx 
rKOAH, oniou. 

Inulb, Are. 

d NKUMo, w id«B dL , 

• • 

Kail, cabbage. • 

Kale, soiyi, broth.* 

Kimro, combed. 

Kkns^bckle, coneplouotu, odd. 
Kepp, catch, stoiL 
K INTRAY, country. , 

Kittlk, tickliab, slippery. 

Kye, cow^ 

Kvlkvtnb, e pencil. 

Ky£HR, to eeeiu or appear. 

I.AiBD, a aqulre. 

IjAMouii, amber 
T.vvKkooK, a lark * 

IjAWtSii, th*e account, bill. 
lMY,<lca. 

|j.An GRAIN, to carry in grajp. 
f.FAiiN, to toach 
I.i'K, a lie 
Limmer, a jaile. 

Lippgn, rely upon. 

Ia)op, Me palm of the band. 
liOOT, penult 
I.OUNOBK, to thump. 
f<ow, flame 
Luo, the ewf^ 

Luu, n chimney. 

>r AGO, steal. , * 

Maii^ t(^ stale. 

JflAiUNO, farm renr 
Maisi'jiv, mastery, power 
Manse, a Scutch paiaonage 
Manswokn, perjured. 
Mashackerkii, niassacred. ^ 
jVtAii'KiN, a hare. 

.Maun, must > 

SlAUNnaK, pabavor, talk iionsciiso 
Maw, mow, , 

Mbah, a marc. 

Mi-i.1., lAbtldU^ 
hlRKSK, Berwickshire. 

^Mjnnie, mamma. 

AnaoGoai.RD, mangled 
^IiscaV miscall, malign 
Mi'C'.ifs, woollen gloves 
Moss-KAO, a bog-pit 
MilfcRLR, much. 

MuiR-ppoTB, young grouse. 

MiiLL, a tmuif-boz. 

Sf VTCH^iN, a pint meaauie. 
Katiiklesb, nevertlkSlese. 

Nevw, uepbew. 


NiiTBBiNa, exchaaghig, baigainlng. 
Noitbb^ rapped. 

Noop, a protubennee (of the elbow}, tbe 
bone at the elbow-joint. 

Ob, a grandclillA 
On dino, a heavy'fSIl. 

OiTTEV, without 
OwKR, over. 

Farociiinb, parlsli. 

Futtlbo, Indulged. 

Fuilabeo, Highland kilt 

FICKI.B IN VOUR AIN POKB NOOK, supply 

yourself out of your own meaus. 

Froo, earthenware jar. 

Fikb, pick. 

Pirn, a reel. ^ 

Fit, put 

Flack, a com one-third of a penny. 
PLKA-Boaaii, court-house. 

Ploy, an entcilulnment, a spree. 

Pock, a poke, bug 
PowNKY, pony. 

Projutok, procumtor. 

Pn'piT, pulpit 

OuasHiNO, qulzang. 

Qurv, a young cow. 

Kannei^-tbels, a beam across the fixe 
plai'o lor suspending a pot. 

Kax, stretch. 

Reduiko uf, clearing up 
Reek, smoke. 

Rubdet, robbed 


Sack LIBS, guileless 
Saik, sore 
Sark, shirt 
Saunt, smut 
Saw, sow 
8 cart, scratch. 
tiuauLE, school 
ik’OMriiui, eufToente 
Si'ocpiKo, skipping 
S'.'PAUGHlN, screci-luug 
^ Sea maw, a gull. 
Skiled, stinmed out 
8 eip, oozo. 

Sell o’ ye, yourself. 
SiiooN, shoes. 

Sic, such y 
Siller, money 

BiLLar-HEALTii, ptioi^ 
SiMHEtt, surimm. 

, Skkrl, skill. 
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Skhi avd bibn, the whole thing. 
Skirling, aqueallng. . * 

Skriup, to stnlten or nave 
SKaLDUDDERV. low talk, bahleiilaBh 
•Slake, to besmear. 

Snapper, etumblo. < 

Sough, sigh. 

Soup, snp. 

SowENB, R sort of gruel. 

Speer, Inquire. 

Spleuchan, Gadic, pouch. 

Spunk, Are, match 
SrED, ewvHblhih, supply. 

Stern, star. 

Stihk, r steer. 

Stoit. stagger. 

Sroup, a wooden vittisvl, 

SUNKETS, victuals 
SWITHER, to doubt. 

SvNB, since, sgo. 

Ta, Highland, the. 

Tae, tlie one. 

Tailzie, a bond 
Tait, a lock (of wool). 

TA^E, the one. 

Tap in my lap, (take up) ray b^ago 
and be off. 

'J'awpie, an awkward girl. 

Tawbe, a strap cut into tails for whipping 
boys. 

Teil, Highland, devil 
Tent, care. 

Thole, to suffer or endure. 

Tbrawart, cross-grained. 

Thhawn, crabbed. 

Ttttie, a little pet, addressed generally 
to a sister. 

TOO, a fox. 

To<'m. empty. 


Took, tuck (of a draniX r 
Trailing, dangling, following after. 
Tujlzix, a disturbance. 

Tyne, lose. * 

Ukoo, particularly. 

Upoano, ascent. 

Usquebaugh, Gaelic, whisk} 

Wa*, wall. 

Wad, a pledge. • 

Wad, would. 

Wadna, would not. . 

Wae, woe. 

Wally dhaigle, a poor weak croaturs 
Wampishing, tossing. 

Ware, to sell * 

Wabstlb, wregtle. 

Wastripe, waste. 

Wauf, wave. 

Wacii, worae 
Wkaband, the windpipe. 

Weird, destiny. 

Whaup in the rape, soincthing wroiif 
or rotten; literally, a pod in the rope 
Whekn, a few. 

Whilk, which. 

WiiiLLY WHA,''wheedle. 

WiioRN, horn. 

WiLLYARD, wild, shy. 

Wimple, winding turn. 

WoHRicow, Bcoreui-ow. 

WoTNA, (lid not kno r. 

WuLL CAT, wild cat 
Won, win 
WUNNA, will not 
WuHS, wish. 

WuzzANT, withered. 

WvTE, blmeb 

t 

Teri., call 
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Advooatbb, Bootoh, an arlatoeratle mat, 
53 

Arahlbold CompMl, the Dnkeli aemmt, 
419. 

Argyle, J^n, Dnke of, on tha Poiteous 
Mol), 2&4; position at Court, 364; re¬ 
ceives Jeanie, 866; interview with 
Queen Caroline, 860; vlalta Mn. Olapjs'a 
shop, 402; Intimacy with Eflle (now 
Lady Staunton), 478,483; note on,%55. 

Arthur's Seat, favourite rcaurt of the 
Author, 77. 

Anostu, digreasiveneas of, 163. 

Assembly of the Scotch Kirk, eoramla- 
sionoE to, 608. 

Author's dlgreaslTenem, 165. 

4 

Kalchbisttb, Mna Janrt, 267. 

Beeraheba, th^ Butlers' cottage, 80. 

Bollum Beiieilum, 601. 

Best’s WyiSl, 47. * 

BiHliops, expulsion ol^ note, 660. 

Borrowing days,* 290. 

Biaudy,1idvice about drinking of, 88. 

Butler, Reuben, corrects Saddletree’s 
Latin, 48; made to act chaplain to the 
rioters, 60; tries to save Porteous’s 
life, 72; history of, 70; early Intlmaey 
witt Jeanie Deans, 87; Obtains his 

' license as a preacher, 93; accidentally 
meets with Robertson in the King’s 
Park, 113; visits the Deanees In afflic¬ 
tion, 120; apprdmaifed In theTolbootb, 
141; ««amlned, 140; visit from Jeanie 
on her rood fo London, 378; gives hern 
letter to Aigyle, 284; appointed to 

' Knooktarlitle church, 488; meeting 
with Teanle, 446; his (ndinstion, 4&8; 
manlsge, 470; unexpeeted windfall, 
4^ meets wl& Staunton, 618 1 refuses 
n^Tleh living In the Eofl^leh Chnnih, 
518 l 

« 

OAiiiD%'7ovn, scene et, U8, 

Oemeroiilaa eoraideN^^ 


Cameronlans* belief in the Interpoeltloiii 
of the devil, tiofa, 66S. 

Csmeionians, Peter Walker's raeinorlale 
of, note, 649. 

Caroline, Queen, her oharaoter, 880; In¬ 
terview with Argyle, 382, and Jeanie, 
888 . 

Carapham John, note, 648. 

Cauld is ny bed, Lord Archibald, 418 

Cheese-making, 896. 

Child-muider, the Judge’s charge, 247. 

Cliild-muzdmr, note on, 652. 

Church prefenuent, Butler's ideas of, 618. 

Chuxrti presentations, Deans’s scruples 
on, 438, 461. 

City Guard of Ediubnigh, 84. 

Clergy, Oeans’s opinion of, U3. 

Clyde, River, 422; beauties of, 427. 

Commissioner to fScotoh Kirk Assembly 
608. 

Conscience, Deans’s struggles with, 207 

Conscience versus self-interest, 163 

Covenant not recognised by the Oovem- 
ment^ontroversy thereon, 204 

Covenanters' intercourae with Invlsibls 
world, note. 662. 

Court Influence, 869. 

Court, trial of Effie Deans; 228. 

Cross-examination of Butler, 14d 

Daloleish, Jock, 108L 

Dalton, Mrs., Stounton’s housekeeper, 
838. 

Damahoy, Miss, lament over the Union 
with Encdand, 46; thankful for small 
mercies, S52. 

Dancing, Desns’s horror of, 105. 

Dancing; Peter Walker’s denunciation of, 
note on, 649. 

Dative case, wrangle over, 63. 

Days of tha week, Idolatrous names of, 205 

Desna, Davld,^; opinions of ih Aleigy, 
98; rsmovw to Bt. Leo^aid’iWOraga, 
97 1 visit from the’ollloerB of Justice, 
111; his iBMptlon of Butler in his 
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affllctlnii, 120; reftiMii to retain conn- 
eol, 138; repndlatea hla danght^r, 201; 
bids Jeanle act aceoiKling to her con- 
sdenee, 200; attends Effle'a trial, 224; 
swoons in court, 244; taken home bj 
Mrs. Haddletree, 266; letter of thanks 
to Jeanie, 405; receives Jeanle back 
again, 428; his donbta on chnnthes in 
general, 437; his Hrst-hom .iokc, 403; 
death of, 4S7 
lleans, Eflle. See Effio. 

Deans, Jeanio. See Jeanie. 

Dempster of court, note on, 654. 

Dhu, John, 36 l 

Dick, Sir Win., of Braid, note on, 553 
Dlscnssions between Deans and Bntler, 
472. 

Duiinrlia Dhn tlie rtibber, 487; his hold, 
.>04; Huriirlsed by Staunton, and deatlt 
of, 626 

Duoinstrr of cor )t, note on, 664. 

Duels on A.rthur'8 Seat, 113. 

Dnnibiedikes, old TiSlrd of, deathbed 
sv-cue, 83. 

Duinbledlkes, young Laird, periodical 
visits to the Deanses, 90, 99; olTeis 
money to help Eflle, ill, 135; utmv- 
liected visit from Jeanie, 269; married 
at loflt, 435. 

Dnnibiedikes mansion-house, 264 
Dutton, Mrs., refuses to tinst heisclf on 
tlie water, 424 

KoiNmnuiH Mob, fierce chaiarter of, 42. 
Kfile Deans, Mrs Saddletree’s coiuiul&or- 
ation for, 54; luged to flee fiom tlie 
gaol, 71; description of, 101; her mis¬ 
fortune, 108: interrogated hy tlio Pro¬ 
curator, 177; visited by her sister in 
the gaol, 214; placed in the dock, 227; 
her declaration, 236; found guilty, 249; 
estranged fioin Jeanle, 258; connection 
with young Staunton (Robertsc n), 344; 
her pardon. 399; elopement with 
Staunton after her reprieve, 446; short 
visit to Jeanle, 466; letter to Jeanle, 
477; arrival at Roseneath, 496; n ocued 
by lier own son, 504 ; end of, 686 
£i&e a child. See Whistler, 

Egotism, smothered degree of, 480. 

Emery the comedian, 296. 

Envoy, Authors, .536. 

Epla^palioii form of worship repugnant 
to\'Mnl,s Deans, 327. '■ 

Etiquette, advantages of, 106, 

Bl^eeuthms in the Qrassmarint, Bdin* 
burs^, 28. 


Exercise, religious, at the DcnnMs’, 168, 

Fair sbx, cnliimnlator of, nofCt 568. 

Fairhrother,'Eflle’s counsel, his addiess, 
229. 

Fairies, belief In, 166. 

Fairy 1>oy of Leith, note on, 661. 

Feckless Fannie, note on, 657. 

FeigiiRBiin the Scotch poet, 84. 

Fife, smuggling In, 29. 

Frank f^evitt the highwayman, 801. 

Oaretax:v Head, scene at, 503. 

Grnoroslty soinetlmrs allied witli ev\l 
practices, 31. 

Glass, Mn., of the Thistle in the Strand, 
373; liiteiTOgates Jeanie, 396; vlsi* 
from the Duke, 402. 

Good even, gOod fair moon, 183 

G'olilie, Mrs., of Craigmuie, 5. 

Gc'don, Francis, death of, note, 55f. 

Grassinark^t, Edmhurgh, place of execu¬ 
tion, 27. 

Guilt and virtue. Author’s peroration, .5*14. 

Uunnerby Hill, Jeanie stopped by tlit 
highwaymen on, 297. 

il Ai F-HANOVD M \ooiB DtcKsoN, note, 660 

Hangman, note on, 561. 

Hninhee-brriw Hill, 411. 

Heart of Mld-I.iotli]aji, pi. ' pon, IS. 

Ilele&i Walker. See Walker. 

Highwaymen on Gunnerby Hill, 298. 

Howden, Mrs , disappo'iitod at Porteou!f1> 
j’eprieve, 4G; indignant at the verdict 
on Efllo, 252. 

IciiABon I iny glory le departed, 228 

I'm Mailge of Die conntiy, I'm Madge of 
the tows, 820 

In the bonny cells of Bedlam, 806 

Independency nei'tr llonriahed in Scot¬ 
land, 80 

Infliienre at Couri 869 

Invisible world, Covenauteis’ liitercuuisi. 
with, note, 553. • 

Irongray, rosting-iilace of Helen Walker, 9 

Jkanib Dsabs, cail> intimacy witti *iiut- 
ler, 67; visits from Dumbleulkes, 91, 
09; rates her sister for sta/-. ^ om 
lat^ 103; bids Butler break olT tneu 
Intimacy, 124; meets KobeitsOii at 
Moschat’s Calm, 149; refdaes to sweat 
against the ti utb, 163; rude^ treatment 
of, by Bato1]ffh„187; found reading the 
etibpana, 208; trsit to her sister In the 
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gaol. 218; atteDd8Efflo*Btiul|224;lDthe 
witness tes, ^41; roeeiTSS her father’s 
blessing befon] starUng fox London, 
258: aidia assistance flrom Curnbie^Ikes, 
*865; visits Butler, 8^8; on the road,^ 
888: stopped by highwaymen, 808 
terrible sltnatlon In their hut, SIO; led 
, 4ito church by Madge Wildfire. 8S6; 
protected by the Rector, 830; bxonght 
before Bev. Mr. Stanaton, 835; dis- 
covers young Staunton (RobortsonJ, 
840; the interview interrupted by Mr. 
Staunton senior, 868; arrival in London, 
863; interview with Aigyle,'866; and 
with Queen Carolbie, 888; her letters 
heme, 800; presented to the Dnohess 
of Argrie, 408; returns home, 410; 
attends the deathbed o^Madge Wildfire, 
416; meets her fhther at Roeeneath, 
488; and Butler, 483; delight in seeing 
her<old cows, 467; unexpected mdlptfng 
wlth'Effle, 466; marriage, 470; letter 
from EHle, 477; rapturous meeting with 
Edo, 500; liberates Effle’e'son, 681. 
John Dhu, 86. 

Kino Lr^n’s hundred knights, 85. 
Knockdunder, Captain, 4^0; einokiiig in 
chnrch, 460; his boat run down, 469; 
objects to the wltch-barnlug, 481; sets 
off to r. .jT Donacha Dhu, 626. 
Knocktarlitte Manse, 455. v 
yCrSmes of the Totb^oth, 69. 

• 

Latin lawtbbb, 48. 

Lawson,‘Miss Hele^ of Oirthhead, 5. 
ijaw courts, effect of money on, 185. 
Lawyers, Deans's opinion of, 129-133. 
Levitt, Frank, the highwayman, 801. 
Liberton Tower, 276. 

Lily of St. Leonard's. See Bffle. 
liOcbaber axe, 86. • ^ 

Locknian, note on, 551. 

London communication with Bdluborgh, 
time of tale, 286^ . 

Lords of Beat, 49. 

Lover, snepielfusnees of a, 126. 

Lo'^er’s hope like Jack's bMU^stalk, 407. 
‘4jnekenbuoths, 59, 

MAooxnFiuinRB before the proouraior, 
leads the officers to Mnschat’s 
*^m, 182; conduct to her mother, 196; 
ia the highwaymen’s hut, 802; at her 
chlld’e grave, 814; leads Jea^e into 
church, 828: oonneetion with young 
Staunton (RobeitsonJ^ 848; end of, 414; 
note on, 557. J 
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Maggie Dickson, Half-baiiged, note, 656. 
Mammon vemia remorse, 84, 

Manse (Faiwmage) of Knooktsrlltle^ 455. 
Marriage a ncceasary evil, 91. 

Meg Mutdockson before the magistrate, 
193; connection with Effle’e child, 287 ; 
in the highwayuien’e hn^ 801; oonnee- 
tfon with yonngBtannton, 843; euon- 
tion of, at Carlisle, 411; paitioalars of 
her confession, 492. 

Middlebuigh, BalUe, on the bench, 191. 
Misfortunes of our ftienda sometimes 
agreeable to ns, 123. 

Mob of Edinburgh, fierce oharaotw of, 42; 

execute Porteous, 60. 

Mmdockeon. See Meg. 

Mnachat’e Calm, meeting with Bolfertaon 
atk 159; note on, 560. 

Nbthebbow Pobt, 60. 

Newark, auspicious Inquiries after Jeanie 
at. 295. 

Novels read on the Bench, 19. 

Novlt, Nichil, Dambiodlkes's attorney, 82. 

O KT BAiBN I my balm I 217. 

On ding o’ snaw, 84. 

Ordination of Butler in Enocktarlltle 
Church, 452; the feast, 462 
Our work is over—over now, 417. 

FAiwoNAoe of Knocktarlitte, 455. 
Feasaiitry favourable to smuggling, 29. 
Pilgrim’s ProgiesB, 316, 821. 

PlnmdainsB, Peter, on Porteous’e re¬ 
prieve, 46; acting as peacemaker, 253. 
Pope, Deans’s horror of the, 94. 

Porteous, Captain ilohn. S3; fires upon 
the mob, S9; reprieved, 44; dragged 
out to execution, 69. 

Porteous Mob, 60; note on, 641. 
.Porteous, Mrs, takes the arm of her 
husband’s slayer, 513. 

Fovert) a bad back ffiend, 125. 

Prayer, special answers to, 161. 
Prefernont, church, Butler’s ideas oi; 518. 
Proud Maisie is in the wood, 418. 

j 

Quakerism, Author’s connection with, 
m>ff, 687. ' 

Batcuffk, Jim, urged to flee from the 
gaol, 71; before the magistrate, 143; 
Interview with the procurgitor, ;08; bis 
conscience, %70: asslHts to ap'.i'ehenil 
Bqjbertson, 180,. Appointed gaoler of 
Uie Tolbogib, 211; gives Jeanie hie 
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pMS, 960: nearly reeognlMs SobeitMni, 
now Bir Geoige Staunton, 616. 

Rellglooa atololnn of Deans, 06. 

Remorse vemu mammon, 01 

Rlehmond Park, scene in, 878L ' 

Robertson, Oeorge, escape fh>ni tlie Tol> 
booth Church, 81; ^engages In the 
Porteons riot, 62; accosted by Butler 
In the Park, 114; meets Jeanie at 
Muschat’s Calm, 159; escapes ttom 
the oflieem, 186 (see oZm Staunton). 

llory Bean, Dambiedikea’s pony, 1% 

Ruseneatl 427. 

Baddletreb, Bartouhe, 47; reftises to 
grant the dative cose, 68; officious 
counsel to Desna, 12J, 180; at Effie’s 
trial, 225; on cliild>iuurder, 858; un¬ 
welcome visit to Butler, 278; etill a 
lawyer In his old age, 614. 

Saddletree, Mrs., and her shop, 61; t Jces 
Effle into her employment, 106. 

Salisbury Crags, near Edinburgh, 77. 

Scotch Bishops, expulsion of, note, 666. 

Scotch clanship, 896. 

Secret, power of a, over females, 268. 

Sedan chairs, during the Porteons ilot, 65. 

Semple, John, note, 548. 

Seneca on the advantage of affliction, 56. 

Sharpltlaw, interview with Ratclilfb, 168; 
examines Madge Wildfire, 171; and 
Effle Deans, 177. 

Shawfleld’s mob, 422. 

Smuggling In Scotland, time of tale, 20. 

Somerset stage-coach, accident to, IS. 

St Anthony’s Gha^iel, 158. 

St. Giles’s—Tolbooth Church, 81. 

Stage-coach, time of tale, 11. 

Staunton, George (aes alto Robertson), 
discovered by Jeanie In the Rectory, 
his sioiy, 840; npbralded by bis father, 
352; oHhrs Lis life to save Effle, 850; 
history of, 861; flying visit to Gie 
Deanses, 468; visit to Bdlnhnigh In the 
Commissioner's train, 660; meets with 
Butler, 512; Mrs. Porteous, 618; and 
BatcUflis, 514; lets offfor Knooktarlitle, 


617; navigates the host, 628; death 
1^ his own son, 626-680.. 

Staunton’s child. 8m Whistler. 
Stann|on, Rev. Mr., interests himself Ic 
„ Jeanie, 828; heqts her btory, 886; up 
brslds his son, 862. 

Stoicism, religions, of Deans, 06. 

Sufflilk, liOdy, 882 . 

Surplice, Prwbyterlsn horror of, 887. 

Talla Linns eonfsienee, 206. 

Templars, yonn^, 16. 

Tenant-grinding, 81. 

Thames at Richmond, 878. 

The hour’s come, but nut the man, 41. 
Theological controversies, 472. , 

Tolbooth broken Into by the rioters, 60. 
Tolbooth Churcl^ Robertson’e escaiic 
from, 81. 

Tolbooth, Old, note on, 640. , 

Tolllnjg to service la Scotland, nole, 561. 
Trees growing when men are sleeping, 83 
Trial of Effle Doans, 228. 

Tybum, near London, 27. 

Union, lament over the, 46. 

Walker, Helkn, prototype of'*Jciinie 
Deans, 6; epitaph on, 640. 

Walker, Peter, Carncronian historiai* 
note on, 649. ^ . 

Wallace Jnn, supper at, 16. 

Water spirit, or kelpie, 41. 

When the gled's in thb blue eloud, 184 
Whistler, the (Effle’a child), his birth, 
494: rescues his mother, 604; .his con¬ 
nection witli Donaeba l)hu, 627; slnys 
his own father (Staunton), 630; hbui- 
atod by Jeanlo, and end of, 681. 
Willlngliaiii Rectory, 880. 

Wilson, Andrew, tbn\n»iggier, 29; exe¬ 
cution of, jB8; young Staunton's com 
nectlon witb, 84A 

Wit, fashionable, sometimee llppant. 488 
Witeberaft, belief In. 1661 
Woodend eottoge, 90. 

Torn, Jeanle'e letten from, 287. 
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